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Xo  more  to  him  the  blackbird  calls, 
Ke  listens  in  a  sweeter  land, 
Where  shining  fields  have  melodies 
And  charms  we  may  not  understand. 

The  heart  of  him  will  drink  a  bliss, 
His  eyes  a  faery  magic  bring; 
He'll  think  how  lovely  Ireland  is 
In  such  a  rare  and  gentle  spring. 

And  when  his  soul  shall  overflow 
With  all  that  he  has  seen  and  heard, 
A  deeper  rapture  we  will  know 
In  every  piping  Irish  bird. 

His  memory  shall  make  us  find 
Enduringly  to  earth  belong 
A  fairer  stretching  of  the  fields, 
A  fuller  scattering  of  song. 

His  fitting  monument  should  be 
That  better  life  his  country  craves; 
O  Erin,  let  him  hush  for  thee 
Thy  wrangling  over  patriot  graves. 


J.  M. 


'•  Well,  God  be  thanked  for  these  rebels,  they  offend  none  but  the  virtuous" 
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Editorial 

"What's  in  a  name?"  quoth  the  editor  of  the  paper,  gaily. 
"Much!"  answered  the  sphinx  who  sitteth  by  the  roadside  and 
answereth  miscellaneous  questions.  So  the  editor  called  it  The 
Rebel  and  it  amused  itself  by  turning  somersaults  and  submitting 
to  neither  curb  nor  bit  as  behooveth  a  right  rebel. 

Then  one  day  the  editor  of  The  Rebel  met  the  editor  of 
"Arbor".  "My  dear  fellow,"  said  the  editor  of  "Arbor",  "do  you 
know  The  Rebel  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  'Arbor'?" 

"It  never  would  have  occurred  to  me,"  said  the  editor  of  The 
Rebel. 

"But  it's  true,"  insisted  the  editor  of  "Arbor".  "'Arbor'  died 
but  its  spirit  went  on  working.  The  tree  was  cut  down,  but  from  the 
soil  has  sprung  up  a  new  shoot." 

"Bur  'Arbor'  wasn't  a  Rebel,"  objected  the  editor  of  The 
Rebel. 

"Of  course  it  was!  Anything  that  grows  is  a  Rebel,  anything 
that  refuses  to  be  bounded  and  confined.  The  vital  force  that  is  in 
a  growing  tree  makes  it  a  rebel  against  conventionality." 

"But  you  were  more  than  a  rebel,"  objected  the  editor  of 
The  Rebel,  "you  did  not  merely  delight  in  turning  somersaults." 

"You,  too,  are  far  more  than  a  Rebel,  if  you  only  knew  it," 
said  the  edi  tor  of '  'Arbor  " .  "  Your  roots  stretch  down  into  the  past 
and  your  branches  stretch  out  into  the  future.  You  are  not  merely 
an  obstinate  donkey  kicking  up  its  heels  and  tumbling  the  load  off 
its  back." 

There  was  a  pause. 

"How  do  you  like  the  idea?"  asked  the  editor  of  "Arbor". 

Said  the  editor  of  The  Rebel,  "Suggest  a  name". 

But  that  was  a  poser.  So  we  put  i  t  to  our  readers.  Do  you  agree 
with  the  editor  of  "Arbor"  that  we  aren't  just  a  Rebel?  Do  you 
want  us  to  change  our  name?  This  is  a  vital  point.  So  vital  did  it 
become  to  the  editorial  staff  that  we  almost  decided  to  publish  our 
first  number  with  no  name — just  a  large  blank  where  the  name 
ought  to  be.  Then  we  would  have  solved  once  and  for  all  the  ever- 
present  problem  with  an  editorial  staff — Do  our  readers  buy  us  for 
our  name  or  for  our  contents?. 

We  await  the  expression  of  our  readers'  opinions. 
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The  province  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
of  Education  ^or  *ts  new  Minister  of  Education  a  man  of 

outstanding  ability  and  high  attainment  in  his 
profession.  The  Prime  Minister  has  done  well  to  recognize  the 
appropriateness  of  these  qualities  to  the  most  important  portfolio 
of  the  first  province  of  the  Dominion.  With  the  one  objection  to 
Dr.  Cody's  appointment — that  of  the  cloth — we  have  little  sym- 
pathy. The  day  is  past  when  the  Church  can  afford  to  dwell  in 
the  pure  ether  of  sanctity  or  when  the  neutrality  of  our  state  schools 
may  properly  be  regarded  as  in  danger  because  of  the  preferment 
of  a  clergyman. 

The  University  also,  and  humane  studies  within  the  University, 
should  welcome  the  new  minister.  His  undergraduate  course  was 
distinguished,  and  college  halls  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
forget  his  voice.  Of  such  an  alumnus  she  will  expect  executive 
action  inspired  by  informed  idealism  rather  than  by  political 
expediency.  She  will  be  disappointed  if  he  proves  inclined  to  turn 
aside  and  tilt  with  such  bogies  as  compulsory  German  in  the 
University,  thereby  gaining  the  plaudits  of  certain  loud  fellows 
of  the  baser  sort  who  flourish  at  ward  smokers,  when  right  in  his 
path  are  giant  evils  awaiting  a  strong  lance.  He  will  pardon,  we 
hope,  a  reference  to  three  of  these:  Blind  Greed,  which  has  con- 
demned thousands  of  our  children  to  unskilled  toil  from  the  tender 
age  of  fourteen;  Political  Compromise,  which  has  rendered  ineffec- 
tive the  brief  period  of  instruction  in  our  so-called  Bilingual  Schools; 
and  Regulation  Rampant,  which  has  scared  from  the  profession 
many  a  noble  soul  and  has  cowed  to  servility  many  a  victim. 

The  new  minister's  published  request  for  suggestions  and  his 
visit  to  England  are  indications  that  the  lance  is  being  forged. 

,,.      ,,  The    frequency    in    last   spring's   class-lists   of    the 

symbol  "Aeg".  has  aroused  apprehension  in  those 
who  understand  its  significance.  "Did  you  hear  about  so-and-so? 
— Completely  broken  down  during  exams. — Couldn't  write  her 
English  at  all.  Of  course  she  got  Aegrotat,  but  she  could 
have  had  first-class  standing  easily".  There  were  cases,  too,  where 
no  magical  "Aeg."  appeared  and  a  valuable  year  was  lost,  and  the 
host  of  the  pinched  and  goggle-eyed,  who  just  pulled  through  to  the 
day  of  their  last  examination,  is  a  haunting  memory. 

These  are  signs  of  the  times,  like  sugar  rations  and  grey  socks — 
in   part.     They  reveal    the    cumulative    effect  of   four  years  of 
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anxiety  and  mental  strain,  combined  with  a  lessening  of  normal 
recreation  and  minor  discomforts.  Nevertheless,  the  experience 
of  many  others  has  proved  that  a  greater  and  more  prolonged 
strain  can  be  borne  without  physical  break-down.  There  is  some 
truth,  though  too  much  harshness,  in  the  view  that  illness  in  a 
normal  person  is  due  to  carelessness. 

There  are  various  types  of  students  who  do  not  treat  themselves 
fairly,  from  this  point  of  view.  There  are  the  frivolous  ones 
who  try  to  atone  for  too  many  late  hours  of  amusement  by  a  mad 
cram  in  the  last  month ;  there  are  the  conscientious  ones  who  play 
a  working  part  in  too  many  worthy  organizations,  and  there  are 
many  belonging  to  neither  class,  who  lose  through  trying  to  grasp 
everything  which  life  presents  to  an  energetic  mind.  We  ought  to 
play  out  this  game  of  life  well,  but  we  must  abide  by  its  rules,  or 
we  will  be  put  off  the  field.  One  of  the  most  fundamental  of  these 
is  the  demand  for  a  healthy  body. 

Many,  one  might  almost  say  the  majority,  of  women  students 
in  this  University  take  less  than  a  healthy  amount  of  exercise. 
College  sports  and  gymnasium  work,  generally  speaking,  do  not 
receive  a  due  amount  of  attention,  and  the  deficiency  is  not  made 
up  by  any  wide-spread  interest  in  athletics  outside  the  colleges. 

Could  the  athletic  societies  not  improve  matters  by  planning 
a  more  diversified  and  interesting  programme  of  sports?  Would 
the  co-operation  of  the  other  organizations  not  be  judicious,  in  their 
demands  upon  the  time  of  their  members,  and  especially  of  their 
hard-worked  officers,  that  physical  culture  may  not  be  crowded 
out?  Will  the  individual  student  not  determine  first  to  be  well, 
whatever  college  societies  may  do  or  leave  undone?  Failing  these, 
what  can  we  do  but  cry  out  for  that  necessary  evil,  compulsory 
physical  training  for  women  as  for  men? 

The  Modern  The  trouble  about  the  German-Spanish  con- 

Language  troversy  of  the  last  few  months  in  Ontario  is 

not  merely  that  there  is  a  war  on  which  makes 
dispassionate  judgment  difficult  for  all  but  a  few.  The  more 
fundamental  difficulty  which  not  everyone  realizes  is  that  Modern 
Studies  as  a  whole  have  not  yet  come  into  their  own.  We  have 
never  had  a  thorough-going  and  fruitful  policy  with  regard  to  them. 
No  wonder  that  when  a  war,  or  any  other  disintegrating  force, 
comes  along  we  are  all  at  sixes  and  sevens. 
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One  thing  at  least  is  certain.  If  Modern  Studies  in  the  Univer- 
sity are  to  be  adjusted  at  every  turn  to  the  commercial  and  business 
interests  of  the  nation  at  large  their  prospect  is  a  sorry  one.  They 
will  labour  for  centuries  under  a  disadvantage  of  which  the  old 
Classical  tradition  was  happily  relieved.  Without  that  disad- 
vantage Modern  Studies  may  look  forward  to  a  wonderful  future, 
a  great  constructive  future  in  the  destinies  of  nations. 

It  is  for  Canada  to  decide,  and  that  at  no  distant  date,  whether 
she  will  shoulder  this  incubus  of  commercialism  or  rid  herself  of  it. 
That  is  the  question  that  is  before  the  country.  There  is  for 
Canadians  no  educational  question  overseas  that  can  compare 
with  this  in  urgency,  and  the  sooner  our  educational  leaders  are 
putting  their  heads  together  at  home  again  the  better. 

Our  friends  over  the  line  have  saddled  Pegasus  with  a  load  of 
salt.  Our  cousins  and  allies  in  England  and  France  have  not. 
Which  shall  be  Canada's  choice? 

If  Spanish  is  substituted  for  or  aligned  with  German  and  no 
other  steps  taken  it  will  be  tantamount  to  shouldering  the  incubus. 
Spanish  has  been  boomed,  not  on  the  strength  of  Cervantes  and 
Lope,  but  on  the  strength  of  Argentine  mutton.  This  is  unfair 
to  Spanish  but  it  is  manifestly  the  case.  The  language  which  is 
coming  off  worst  in  all  this  jumble  is  Italian.  Italian  will  always 
take  a  definite,  though  not  an  absolute,  priority  over  Spanish  in 
the  minds  of  independent  students  and  this  priority  has  merely  been 
emphasised  by  the  unwisdom  of  those  upholders  of  Spanish  who 
have  pitted  South  American  capital  against  the  spiritual  reserve  of 
Dante  and  the  Italian  Renaissance.  When  the  issue  is  raised  in 
this  form  the  inner  mind  can  only  give  back  one  answer. 


Epitaph 

{From  the  Greek) 


Nay,  ask  not,  sailor,  whose  this  tomb  may  be, 
But  pray  that  thou  mayst  sail  a  kinder  sea. 

W.  D.  W. 
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The    Freshman's    Guide   to    the    Faculty 
(Unofficial) 

I  FIXED  him  with  my  glittering  eye.  He  did  not  beat  his  breast 
nor  listen  like  a  three  years'  child,  but  without  removing  his 
cigarette  tried  vainly  to  stare  down  my  level  gaze.  His  eyes 
dropped.  I  pointed  a  sternly  accusing  finger  at  him.  "You  are  a 
freshman",  I  said  impressively.  He  did  not  attempt  to  deny  or 
conceal  the  damning  fact;  indeed  it  would  have  been  useless,  as  the 
familiar  brown-covered  book  under  his  arm  cried  aloud  his  flagrant 
freshness  to  the  world,  for  who  but  a  freshman  would  be  seen 
carrying  a  calendar  across  the  campus  in  the  light  of  day?  Nor 
could  I  have  supposed  my  victim  to  be  a  very  junior  member  of  the 
faculty,  for  being  an  old  and  hardened  Rebel,  hoary  with  iniquity, 
I  was  well  aware  that  for  interesting  reasons  of  its  own  the  Univer- 
sity presents  all  members  of  the  Faculty  with  a  copy  of  the  Calendar 
bound  in  gorgeous  and  provocative  red.  As  the  reason  for  this 
is  not  generally  known,  I  may,  although  the  matter  is  not  entirely 
relevant,  explain  that  it  is  connected  with  the  well-known  psycholo- 
gical effect  of  a  red  rag  upon  the  nervous  system  of  the  bos  domes- 
ticus.  Everyone  is  aware  of  the  pacific  and  even  slightlv  somnolent 
disposition  of  the  average  member  of  the  Faculty.  It  is  difficult 
to  rouse  him  to  that  degree  of  divine  fury  which  is  needed  to  deal 
efficiently  with  the  unregenerate  undergraduate.  Hence  by  the 
cleverly  calculated  presentation  of  the  calendar  bound  in  glowing 
red,  that  condition  known  as  "seeing  red"  is  induced  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  session  in  even  the  mildest  and  most  Christian  dis- 
positions; the  rest  needs  no  explanation. 

To  resume,  I  passed  my  hand  gently  under  my  victim's  arm, 
gave  my  somewhat  battered  hat  a  more  becoming  tilt,  and  said 
persuasively,  "  I  know  just  what  you  are  dying  to  ask,  you  want  to 
know  how,  where,  and  why  are  the  Faculty".  He  started  visibly. 
"However  could  you  guess?"  "Ah,  that  is  a  secret,  I  know,  and 
I  am  the  one  person  who  can  tell  you  just  what  you  ought  to 
know". 

At  this  moment  there  emerged  from  the  familiar  decorated 
Gothic  portal  of  the  main  building  a  well-known  figure,  alert,  with 
iron  grey  hair  and  a  steely  glitter  in  his  eye  which  silences  all  under- 
graduate twitter  (see  January  number  of  The  Rebel,  1918). 
I  clutched  my  victim's  arm  convulsively.     "For  heaven's  sake 
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look  as  much  like  a  worm  or  a  dandelion  as  you  can,  or  you  are 
lost,"  I  whispered.  He  stiffened  and  turned  yellow  with  admirable 
presence  of  mind.  The  dreadful  apparition  passed  with  a  sus- 
picious glance;  I  heard  a  mutter  which  sounded  like  "the  nature 
of  the  time-table  absolutely  prohibits  it,"  and  the  danger  was  over. 
Drawing  a  sigh  of  relief  I  said,  "That,  my  friend,  is  the  first  exhibit. 
That  is  the  why  of  the  Faculty.  For  him  and  by  him  all  things  in 
the  University  subsist.  This  is  the  first  article  in  the  Freshman's 
creed,  and  if  you  don't  believe  it  you  will  without  doubt  perish 
everlastingly".  He  shuddered,  but  I  continued  comfortingly, 
"Cheer  up,  he  is  really  quite  harmless  unless  you  are  afflicted  with 
a  mania  for  incompatible  options".  Now  the  most  difficult  and 
dangerous  of  your  introductions  is  over.  The  next  thing  is  the 
where  of  the  Faculty.  Do  not  mistake  me,  indeed  I  am  sure  that 
you  as  a  Freshman,  like  the  hero  of  Hudibras,  can  reduce  all  things 
to  acts,  and  know  their  nature  by  abstracts.  It  is  possible  for  an 
ox  to  be  concealed  in  a  tea-cup,  and  in  this  abstract  sense  the 
President  may  be  said  to  be  the  where  of  the  Faculty.  He  is  the 
entity  and  quiddity  thereof.  Of  course  you  follow  me".  My 
Freshman  nodded  dubiously.  "  When  you  have  seen  the  President 
you  may  in  a  mystic  sense  be  said  to  have  seen  the  Faculty.  As 
you  may  conceivably  be  under  the  necessity  of  a  private  interview 
a  few  words  of  friendly  advice  may  be  of  service.  Above  all  things 
avoid  undue  familiarity.  Do  not,  I  pray  you,  slap  me  him  on  the 
back,  and  say  "Hullo,  old  bean!"  nor  address  him  as  the  main 
squeeze.  Such  things  have  been  done,  I  regret  to  say,  by  Freshmen. 
On  the  other  hand  avoid  an  undue  sense  of  your  own  importance, 
especially  if  you  should  happen  to  be  a  scholar.  Be  warned  by  the 
sad  case  of  two  Freshmen,  glorying  in  the  dignity  of  Rhodes  scholars 
from  the  Western  States,  who  broke  in  upon  the  Sunday  slumbers 
of  the  Head  of  an  ancient  college,  and  introduced  themselves  to  his 
wondering  gaze  respectively  with  the  impressive  words,  "I  am  the 
Rhodes  scholar  from  Oklahoma,"  and  "I  am  the  Rhodes  scholar 
from  Iowa".  The  Head,  after  surveying  them  long  and  lovingly, 
replied,  "How  quaint!"  It  was  years  before  they  recovered. 
Be  yourself,  and  be  natural,  that  is  all  I  need  say."  He  nodded, 
this  time  cheerfully  and  comprehendingly. 

"Lastly,  my  ancient",  I  said,  "there  is  the  ever  present  question 
of  the  how  of  the  Faculty  which  brings  us  to  details,  to  classification. 
I  do  not  by  this  mean  the  painful  subject  of  how  the  Faculty  exist 
under  their  present  salaries.     That  you  may  yourself  learn  some 
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day  if  you  absorb  all  the  knowledge  exuded  by  the  present  Faculty 
and  in  your  turn  become  a  professor.  By  the  how  is  meant  quite 
simply  the  hundred  or  so  of  legs  upon  which  the  University,  like  a 
caterpillar,  slowly  and  painfully  progresses,  in  other  words  the 
working  part  of  the  University— the  Professors.  Now  of  Professors 
it  may  be  said,  with  the  poet  whom  you,  my  dear  Freshman,  know 
so  well,  that  "age  cannot  wither,  no,  nor  custom  stale  their  infinite 
variety".  It  is  not  easy,  even  for  an  experienced  Rebel  like  myself, 
to  bring  cosmos  out  of  this  seeming  chaos,  and  introduce  you  to 
them  all  by  their  names  and  functions.  We  must,  as  Caesar  did 
with  Gaul,  divide  them  into  parts.  We  must  deal  with  types. 
We  may  even  be  compelled,  like  Plato  in  the  Sophist,  to  proceed  to 
dichotomy,  and  to  discover  the  Professor  by  the  easier  method  of 
stating  what  he  is  not.  I  will  begin  by  dividing  Professors  into 
those  who  are  Oxford  men  and  those  who  are  not.  This  division 
will  enable  us  to  dispose  expeditiously  and  simply  of  a  disagreeable 
subject.  As  you  will  have  to  meet  these  Oxford  men,  who  like  to 
be  known  as  dons,  I  will  give  you  certain  infallible  tokens  by  which 
you  may  know  them  under  any  disguise.  Their  accent  is  peculiar 
and  very  difficult  to  acquire  unless  the  victim  is  caught  young. 
They  are  flippant,  and  love  to  lecture  sitting  on  the  corner  of  a  table, 
or  in  a  recumbent  position  on  the  floor.  They  speak  lightly  of 
sacred  subjects  and  smoke  openly  in  public  places.  When  you  are 
introduced  to  them  they  will  not  respond  with  that  "Happy  to  meet 
you,  sir",  which  is  the  mark  of  good  breeding,  but  will  address  you 
with  some  such  inept  remark  as,  "Beastly  filthy  weather,  what?' 
WThere  all  these  marks  are  present  you  shall  know  the  Oxford  man 
and  may  proceed  to  treat  him  with  well-merited  contempt.  Con- 
tinuing then  with  our  dichotomy  we  may  still  further  divide  the 
remaining  class  into  those  who  drive  Fords  and  those  who  do  not. 
As  you  will  have  to  meet  many  of  the  former,  I  must  also  give  you 
such  information  as  will  enable  you  to  recognize  and  deal  prudently 
with  them.  They  are  generally  late  for  lectures  and  arrive  in  a 
heated  and  unclean  state.  Their  language  is  apt  to  be  explosive 
upon  very  slight  provocation.  You  will  need  to  be  specially 
careful  in  essays  intended  for  their  perusal  to  avoid  using  the  words 
"nut"  and  "bolt",  as  they  are  apt  to  bring  on  brain  haemorrhage 
or  dementia  praecox.  I  would  continue  to  subdivide  into  those  who 
play  golf  and  those  who  do  not,  but  this  would  violate  the  canons 
of  logic  by  a  cross-division". 
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My  Freshman  began  to  show  signs  of  restiveness,  but  I  grasped 
his  arm  firmly  and  continued,  "Your  introductions  would  be 
decidedly  incomplete  if  I  did  not  bring  under  your  notice  the  most 
interesting  and  important  part  of  our  subject,  those  whose  actions 
are  so  incalculable  and  unexpected  that  the  process  of  dichotomy 
fails  entirely  to  define  them.  These  we  might  class  broadly  as 
freaks.  You  will  find  that  most  of  the  scanty  joys  that  are  to  be 
found  in  the  dreary  journey  before  you  spring  from  the  eccen- 
tricities and  vagaries  of  these  delightful  persons.  Hence  I  would 
urge  you  to  foster  and  encourage  every  sign  of  eccentricity  in  the 
Faculty  both  by  example  and  precept.  Manifest  your  special 
approbation  of  such  Professors  as  introduce  dogs  into  their  lectures 
by  asking  for  a  song  and  applauding  heartily.  Smile  graciously 
on  such  as  collect  the  numbers  of  autos,  write  Greek  epigrams,  and 
produce  oranges  out  of  their  waistcoat  pockets".  Here  I  was 
conscious  of  a  sudden  void  and  loneliness,  and  found  that  my 
Freshman  had  incontinently  and  ungratefully  departed  without 
bidding  me  farewell  or  even  offering  me  any  remuneration  for  the 
valuable  fund  of  information  which  I  had  placed  at  his  disposal. 

Merlin. 


College    Comment 

Subscribe  to  The  Varsity — now. 

*  *  *  * 

Catalogued  in  the  library  of  one  of  our  colleges  we  find,  under 
Theology,  "The  Soul  of  a  Bishop";  under  Biography,  "A  Shrop- 
shire Lad";  under  Nature  Study,  "The  Birds'  Christmas  Carol". 

*  *  *  * 

A  woman's  opportunity  of  getting  married  is  said  to  be  greatly 
diminished,  but  her  chance  of  becoming  manager  of  a  trust  com- 
pany is  greater  than  ever  before.  Consequently  we  look  for  a  small 
registration  in  Household  Science  and  a  corresponding  increase  in 

Commerce  and  Finance. 

*  *  *  * 

Professor,  lecturing  in  the  old  Senate  Chamber,  "Pray  do  not 
attend  to  my  tedious  remarks  if  you  would  rather  look  out  of  the 

window."     Student,  "Pardon  me,  sir,  my  interest  is  in  tents". 

*  *  *  * 

Absent-minded  student,  meeting  members  of  St.  Andrew's 
Fifth  Form — "Dear  me,  the  freshmen  are  young  this  year!" 
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Diary  of  an  Oxford  Reading  Party 

June  28th,  191 3. — Our  cottage  is  little  and  grey — as  grey  as  the 
stone  walls  which  divide  the  fields — a  rose  grows  over  the  end  and 
grass  waves  on 'the  thatch.  There  is  a  flagged  path  up  to  the  low 
door  which  opens  into  our  sitting  room.  Our  sitting  room  contains 
much  that  is  pleasant:  item  two  windows  with  deep  window  seats; 
item  four  armchairs ;  item  a  capacious  fireplace ;  item  two  bookcases; 
item  a  gate-legged  table  and  on  it  a  bowl  of  roses.  The  Babe  who 
is  kindly  and  tolerant  finds  pleasantness  in  an  inlaid  obelisk  on  the 
mantelpiece,  and  numerous  photographs  of  defunct  ancestors  upon 
the  walls.  The  sound  of  the  weir  fills  the  room  and  the  air  is  sweet. 
We  are  not  lonely,  for  Miss  Ann,  our  landlady,  pours  forth  a  flood 
of  genteel  conversation ;  passers-by  gaze  at  us  over  the  garden  wall 
and  a  grey  fowl  with  a  touzled  top  knot  wishes  to  join  us  at  meals. 

June  29th. — We  have  unpacked  our  large  boxes  of  books  and  our 
small  suit  cases  and  our  bicycles  are  stowed  away  in  a  shed.  Our 
plan  of  campaign  is:  Breakfast  at  8.30  (not  unanimous),  work  from 
nine  to  one,  dinner  and  either  work  or  exercise  until  tea — when 
we  work  early  in  the  afternoon,  we  shall  walk  or  bicycle  in  the 
evening  and  vice  versa. 

B.  and  the  Babe  are  concentrating  on  Anglo-Saxon  which  is 
hard  on  the  temper,  so  hard  indeed  that  they  have  registered  an 
objection  to  our  conversation  on  profound  historical  subjects. 
The  Barbarian  and  I  are  forbidden  to  discuss  the  State  from  9  a.m. 
to  9  p.m.  on  pain  of  a  fine  for  each  offence.  We  have  overcome  the 
difficulty,  however,  by  calling  the  State,  Fido,  and  we  discuss  Fido's 
nature  and  constitution  as  we  will. 

July  4th. — Baths  are  difficult  if  interesting.  Emily,  who  looks 
after  the  pigs,  the  hens  and  us,  says  baths  killed  her  grandfather 
and  she  doesn't  hold  with  them.  She  became  particularly  dubious 
and  anxious  about  our  health  when  we  demanded  them  daily. 
In  the  end  we  compromised  on  two  only  each  morning.  The 
bathroom  is  a  shed  off  our  sitting  room  with  three  doors  and  two 
windows.  It  requires  skill  to  achieve  cleanliness  and  avoid  pub- 
licity. Emily  suggested  we  might  all  use  the  same  water,  but  we 
refrain.  Hot  baths  come  once  a  week,  at  leak  sometimes  they  come. 
Our  first  hot  bath  night  was  cold  and  rainy.  The  wind  literally 
blew  Miss  Ann  into  the  room  when  she  opened  the  door.  She 
addressed  the  Babe,  who  is  small  and  looks  harmless.     "I  can't 
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give  you  baths  to-night".  I  kicked  the  Babe  to  signify  "Be  firm" 
and  the  Barbarian  glared.  "You  see",  explained  Miss  Ann, 
"  Emily  had  the  water  on  when  the  teapot  upset  itself  into  the  boiler 
and  turned  your  bath  water  to  tea  it  did,  and  now  the  fire  is  almost 
out."  B.  murmured  something  about  cleanliness  being  next  to 
godliness  because  it  is  almost  as  difficult.  The  Barbarian  choked 
inconsequentially.  Inanimate  objects  are  always  upsetting  them- 
selves and  our  plans  in  Miss  Ann's  cottage. 

July  8th. — No  one  will  order  the  pudding,  so  we  leave  that 
to  Miss  Ann.  She  chooses  suet  rolly-polly  generally  and  explains 
her  choice  by  telling  us  that  His  Grace  the  Duke  said  to  her  one  day 
when  he  dropped  in,  "Miss  Ann,  I  always  eat  suet  rolly-polly 
before  speaking  in  the  House  of  Lords."  It  is  useless  to  explain 
that  aristocratic  somnolence  is  the  prerogative  of  members  of  the 
Upper  House,  but  not  of  poor  Commoners.  The  Barbarian,  with 
true  historical  instinct,  says  she  would  like  to  verify  the  reference; 
but,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Duke  lives  across  the  way — a  long 
way  across — he  has  not  called  yet  so  we  have  not  access  to  original 
sources. 

I  have  been  appointed  Censor  of  Plates.  It  is  an  onerous  duty 
for  Emily  does  farmwork  in  the  morning  and  never  has  time  to  wash 
her  hands  or  the  under  side  of  the  plates  before  dinner.  As  the 
plates  are  in  a  pile  the  under  side  is  important.  I  was  told  to 
reprove  her,  but  prefer  to  wipe  the  plates  with  my  table  napkin. 
After  all,  why  expect  clean  hands  for  21s.  a  week?  We  must  not 
sweat  Emily. 

July  gth.—We  walked  up  the  road  past  the  house  to-day.  It  is 
a  bypath  following  the  river  for  a  space  and  then  it  becomes  a  track 
over  the  hills.  It  was  checkered  with  light  and  shade  and  grass- 
grown.  We  climbed  a  wall  by  an  old  grey  farmhouse  and  skirted 
a  hayfield  to  the  edge  of  a  hill  where  ragged  pines  stand  against  the 
sky.  Below  in  the  valley  is  a  village  and  a  white  road,  which  loses 
itself  in  the  distance  among  the  hills.  All  afternoon  we  lay  and 
watched  the  clouds  and  heard  the  wind  in  the  pines.  The  birds 
almost  skimmed  our  faces  with  their  wings. 

July  1 2th. — The  Barbarian  is  uplifted.  She  was  discoursing  on 
the  fact  that,  though  virtuous,  she  is  poor  and  that  bred  in  the 
marrow  of  her  being  is  a  hatred  of  peppermint.  B.  suggested  we 
might  mitigate  her  poverty  to  the  extent  of  a  concert  ticket  if  she 
would  consume  two  large  bullseyes — marks  to  be  given  for  style, 
speed  and  thorough  mastication.     The  Babe  was  removed  from 
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her  Anglo-Saxon  grammar  and  sent  to  the  Post-Office  to  buy  the 
two  biggest.  She  was  gone  for  a  long  time,  but  on  her  return 
announced  that  she  had  measured  the  entire  stock,  to  be  sure  she 
had  the  biggest.  The  Barbarian  won  a  second-rate  ticket;  her 
expression  was  too  pained  to  warrant  a  first. 

July  ijth.  This  is  a  wonderful  country  with  its  smiling  valleys 
and  desolate  moors.  We  took  to  the  moors  yesterday  evening, 
where  great  edges  cut  the  sky.  There  is  something  wide  and  real 
about  it  all  after  the  dreams  of  Oxford.  We  lost  our  way  and 
beguiled  each  other  with  tales  of  ghosts  and  villains.  A  mist  rolled 
up  and  I  confess  we  looked  furtively  over  our  shoulders  and  jumped 
when  a  partridge  whirred  in  our  faces.  We  were  relieved  to  see  the 
lights  of  the  village  below  us. 

July  15th.  The  post  is  our  daily  excitement.  I  wrote  to  M. 
asking  for  a  paint  brush.  It  arrived  unwrapped  and  attached  to  a 
box  of  rouge  with  the  inscription,  "Fie  on  thee,  painted  woman!" 
The  next  day  a  baby's  comfort  came  addressed  to  the  Babe,  again 
unwrapped,  and  on  the  label,  "Use  when  the  child  is  restless." 
The  Barbarian,  who  tends  to  corpulence,  was  honoured  with  a  small 
bottle  bearing  the  legend,  "  Father  Foster's  Fat  Reducer".  B.  who 
is  mild  and  good,  prided  herself  on  having  escaped,  but  to-day  she 
received  a  photograph  of  a  villainous  individual  signed,  "Yours 
in  the  trade,  Jack  the  Ripper".  The  postgirl's  sense  of  humour 
is  either  more  refined  than  ours,  or  else  it  is  a  minus  quantity, 
for  she  eyes  us  askance. 

July  iyth. — We  leave  to-morrow.  Just  now,  as  we  were  sadly 
packing  our  books,  Miss  Ann  came  in  and  said  reflectively.  "I  may 
as  well  tell  you  now  that  the  postmistress  is  glad  you  are  leaving. 
She  says  she's  been  that  overworked  by  reason  of  you,  for  the  whole 
village  crowds  into  the  office  in  the  morning  to  see  your  post,  and 
she  has  to  show  them  your  letters  and  read  the  postcards  and  things 
aloud.  There  hasn't  been  such  goings-on  since  the  death  of  King 
Edward,  there  hasn't.  She  doesn't  believe  His  Grace  would  like  it. 
But  I  tells  her  you're  better  than  you  look".     Such  is  fame. 

M.  W. 
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Michael  An£elo  Soliloquises 

( Translated) . 

{He  returns  to  his  studio  and  approaches  his  statue  of  Zeus,  that  day 

completed) . 

Back  to  thee,  my  child  of  pain. 

From  other  solace  I'll  refrain 

And  gaze  at  thee  till  close  of  day 

When  that  joy  too  I'll  put  away. 

For  tomorrow  brings  tomorrow's  plans 

And  then  the  newer  project  bans 

Even  the  memory  of  the  old. 

That  I've  experienced  times  untold. 

An  artist  on  his  pilgrimage 

Is  like  a  man  on  a  mountain  edge 

Who  takes  a  passing  breathing-space 

And  drinks  the  beauty  of  the  place. 

He  paints  the  gloom,  or  paints  the  sun, 

Whereon  a  new  climb  is  begun ; 

He  presses  on  with  eager  zest, 

Takes  not  a  moment's  idle  rest ; 

But  dear  as  he  to  the  gods  may  be 

The  mountain  top  he'll  never  see. 

It  aye  recedes  before  his  gaze, 

As  up  he  mounts,  in  the  distant  haze, 

And  Phidias  himself,  I  fear, 

Was  but  to  the  distant  peak  as  near 

As  I  to  Phidias,  although 

He's  up  aloft  and  I  below. 

Yet  he  must  have  had  his  cares  as  well 

That  even  his  Zeus  could  not  dispel. 

He'd  say,  "My  Zeus  sits  thinking  now, 

But  who  shall  portray  him  with  angry  brow?" 

That's  why  I  decided  to  let  mine  stand, 

But  now  I'd  like,  on  the  other  hand, 

To  combine  the  two,  which  no  man  may, 

And  fall  to  my  foes  an  easy  prey. 

Whatever  is  absent  they  deplore 

And  what  I  really  do,  ignore. 

B.  F. 
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The    Queen 

AFTER  all  is  there  anything  to  say  of  the  queen  or  of  any  other 
secret  of  the  hive  since  Maeterlinck  has  written  her  life  with 
his  symbolical  insight?  Perhaps  not,  but  the  beekeeper, 
putting  aside  smoker  and  hive  tool  for  the  day,  desires  sometimes 
to  tell  for  himself  what  he  has  seen  in  the  recesses  of  the  hive. 
Bending  over  the  uncovered  frames  through  the  cool  spring  days 
with  the  first  blossoms  just  bursting,  through  the  summer  with  the 
fields  sending  up  the  all  pervading  scent  of  clover,  and  in  the  fall 
through  the  labour  and  sweat  of  the  harvest,  the  rich  full  odour  of 
the  honey  and  wax,  the  secret  and  ordered  ways  of  the  bees  going 
eagerly  about  their  work,  come  to  haunt  his  imagination  like  an 
unwritten  line  of  verse.  What  excuse  then  need  there  be  for  writing? 
In  a  hive  there  is  a  queen,  many  thousands  of  workers,  her 
daughters,  and,  in  some  seasons,  some  hundreds  of  drones  or  males. 
But  it  is  of  the  queen  alone  that  we  will  speak.  To  the  would-be 
beekeeper  opening  his  first  hive  she  seems,  when  at  last  he  finds  her 
among  the  crowding  workers,  almost  insignificant.  The  homage 
and  the  attention  lavished  upon  her  by  her  subjects  which  Maeter- 
linck describes  are  not  to  be  seen  at  the  first  glance.  She  slips  over 
the  combs  with  something  of  a  preoccupied  air  through  the  busy 
crowd,  longer  and  slimmer  and  of  a  lighter  colour  than  the  rest,  but 
scarcely  suggesting  majesty.  It  is  only  after  many  months  of 
working  with  these  strange  little  people  that  her  vast  importance 
and  influence  through  all  the  wards  of  her  city  are  recognized. 
Then  one  sees  that  without  her  the  life  of  the  hive  perishes. 
Remove  their  head  and  within  the  hour  anarchy  reigns  in 
the  hive.  Whatever  is  the  real  sentiment,  consternation,  grief 
or  bewilderment,  that  excite  these  vague  insect  minds,  one  can 
at  least  say  that  they  are  overwhelmed  by  their  loss.  The  offensive 
spirit  even  of  a  vicious  hive  dies  away,  work  in  the  field  ceases,  and 
a  low  lifeless  hum  can  be  heard  even  from  without  its  walls.  But 
should  she  shortly  be  returned  she  is  greeted  with  excitement,  and, 
so  it  seems  to  the  human  imagination,  with  unbounded  joy.  The 
workers  crowd  about,  touch  her  with  their  antennae  and  follow 
her  in  ever  changing  crowds  as  she  moves  across  the  frames.  The 
dull  humming  gives  place  to  the  usual  busy  murmur  and  work 
is  once  more  ardently  resumed. 

The  beekeeper,  however,  does  not  often  see  these  demonstra- 
tions.    They  are  calamities  extraordinary  to  these  cities  of  the 
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dark,  and  beyond  the  steady  current  of  their  life.  The  beekeeper 
searching  for  her  presence  sees  at  the  bottom  of  many  cells  her 
small  white  eggs  and  knows  that  everything  is  well.  The  egg  is  the 
secret  of  her  rule.  She  is  the  mother  of  the  hive  and  without  her 
it  would  soon  cease  to  exist.  The  bees  seem  to  know  this  intensely. 
A  queen  of  a  colony  is  killed  near  a  cluster  of  its  workers.  In 
little  more  than  a  minute  they  are  seized  with  a  wild  excitement; 
and  with  heads  down  and  wings  madly  buzzing  they  form  in 
procession  towards  her  body.  There  they  crowd  about  her,  touch 
her  with  their  antennae,  one  giving  place  to  the  other  till  all  have 
verified  the  truth  of  this  tragedy  which  has  befallen  them. 

To  repeat,  the  queen  is  the  mother  of  the  hive.  Once  mated 
she  will  continue  to  lay  till  the  day  of  her  death.  This  laying  has 
little  in  common  with  the  paltry  performance  of  a  hen  with  her 
four  or  five  eggs  a  week.  The  queen,  in  the  height  of  the  honey 
flow,  when  the  hive  must  be  at  full  strength,  may  lay  six  thousand 
eggs  a  day.  To  go  through  the  hive  in  June  is  to  see  marvels  before 
one's  eyes.  Out  of  the  ten  frames,  each  comprised  of  about  six 
thousand  cells,  perhaps  seven,  perhaps  eight,  will  be  crowded  with 
her  young,  eggs,  larvae,  or  sealed-up  brood  in  the  pupa  stage. 
Forty-two  thousand — her  offspring  in  three  weeks!  Therefore 
is  the  queen  of  importance  and  reverence  in  her  city. 

When  the  queen  dies  or  issues  with  a  swarm,  what  royal  daughter 
does  she  leave  behind,  and  how  is  she  reared?  What  princess  will 
step  into  her  place  that  the  colony,  whose  generations  perish  so 
swiftly,  may  not  become  extinct?  Among  the  thousands  of  workers 
and  the  hundreds  of  drones  that  the  queen  has  brought  forth,  what 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  future  of  the  race  to  which  all, 
as  Maeterlinck  tells  us,  is  sacrificed?  The  answer  is  one  of  nature's 
miracles.  When  the  old  queen's  powers  flag,  or  if  she  be  lost,  the 
bees  hasten  to  build  a  number,  perhaps  six,  perhaps  a  dozen,  of 
"queen  cells",  cells  twice  or  thrice  the  diameter  of  that  of  an 
ordinary  worker's  cell.  These  they  enlarge  till  they  protrude  and 
hang  down  from  the  comb  like  a  slender  thimble  with  the  point  cut 
off.  In  each  is  an  ordinary  worker  egg.  When  the  young  larvae 
hatch  in  their  royal  cradles,  they  are  fed  like  every  other  with  the 
"royal  jelly," — a  milky  secretion  from  glands  in  the  heads  of  the 
younger  workers.  After  the  first  few  days,  however,  instead  of 
being  weaned  to  a  diet  of  honey  and  pollen,  the  royal  food  is 
continued  in  ever  increasing  quantities  until,  when  the  time  has 
come  for  the  larva  to  spin  its  cocoon,  the  cell  is  filled  with  the 
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jelly  and  finally  sealed.  There  in  these  waxen  thimbles  lies  the 
colony's  hope  for  future  life.  Should  accident  befall  them,  un- 
likely as  it  is  in  the  security  of  the  hive,  the  colony  will  inevitably 
perish,  for  by  the  time  queen  cells  are  sealed  all  the  other  eggs  and 
larvae  that  the  queen  has  left  will  have  passed  beyond  the  age  when 
the  miraculous  transformation  can  take  place.  Note  once  more 
the  foresighted  provision  of  nature.  Whereas  the  worker  bee 
takes  twenty-one  days  to  develop,  the  queen  takes  only  some 
sixteen,  in  order  that  with  all  the  greater  speed  will  a  new  mother 
be  provided  to  the  colony. 

The  day  at  last  comes  which  the  colony  chooses  for  sending 
forth  the  swarm.  No  man  can  say  who  or  what  impels  them  to  this 
unanimous  and  organized  expedition.  If  it  is  an  instinct,  how  is  it 
that  one  bee  goes  out  into  the  unknown  and  the  precarious  and  her 
sister,  hatched  from  the  selfsame  comb  on  the  selfsame  day,  stays 
behind  to  tend  the  brood  and  insure  the  survival  of  the  parent  hive? 
If  it  be  the  queen,  how  are  her  commands  issued,  how  does  she 
choose  the  cohorts  that  shall  go  forth  to  establish  her  city  anew? 
There  is  no  answer,  but  the  mysterious  fact  remains  that  on  the 
day  chosen  ere  yet  the  infant  princesses  have  burst  forth  from 
their  cells,  the  queen  at  the  head  of  or  accompanying  many  thou- 
sands of  her  people,  issues  from  the  hive  to  return  no  more. 

We  may  leave  the  old  queen  embarked  upon  adventure  and 
return  to  her  successor.  Since  the  bees  tolerate  but  one  queen  in 
the  hive,  which  of  the  six  or  more  virgins  (unmated  queens)  about 
to  emerge  shall  be  their  future  mother?  It  will  depend  on  many 
things.  Should  the  bees  desire  but  one  swarm  the  way  is  clear. 
The  virgin,  which  is  the  first  to  hatch,  hardly  has  shaken  herself  free 
from  the  cradle,  hardly  has  paused  to  test  her  new-found  powers 
ere  she  goes  to  the  cells  of  her  yet  unhatched  sisters  and,  uttering 
her  shrill  cry  of  anger,  her  war  cry  as  it  is  called,  she  tears  them 
open  one  by  one,  and  destroys  the  maturing  larva  within.  Should 
two  virgins  hatch  at  the  same  time  a  battle  royal  will  ensue.  The 
queen's  sting  is  never  drawn  except  against  a  rival,  but  when 
used  it  is  deadly.  Here  in  the  dark  of  the  combs  the  strange  battle 
is  fought  till  by  strength,  agility  or  endurance  one  combatant  shall 
insert  her  weapon  beneath  the  horny  rings  of  her  adversary's  body 
and  the  duel  is  at  an  end. 

Should,  however,  the  hive  still  be  strong  after  the  departure 
of  the  swarm  and  nectar  be  abundant  in  the  fields,  further  swarms 
will  be  sent  forth.     The  first  virgin  to  hatch  turns  to  destroy  her 
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unborn  sisters,  only  to  find  herself  steadily  withheld  from  their  cells. 
It  is  in  vain  that  again  and  again  she  tries  to  break  through  the 
guard  of  workers.  She  is  roughly  repulsed,  and  finally  when  the 
hour  is  ripe  she,  too,  will  depart  with  a  band  of  followers.  Should 
the  "swarming  fever"  take  hold  upon  the  colony,  virgin  after 
virgin  will  take  flight  each  with  her  swarm  till  the  last  is  hatched. 

A  week  or  so  after  the  young  queen  has  broken  from  her  cell 
she  flies  out  on  what  beekeepers,  ever  given  to  glorified  expression, 
call  her  "nuptial  flight".  Remembering  that  we  are  not  speaking 
of  the  immortals,  but  of  insects,  however  wonderful  are  their  ways, 
we  will  call  it  the  mating  flight.  Though  the  hive  is  usually 
crowded  with  drones  at  this  season,  there  is  no  record  of  a  queen 
finding  her  mate  anywhere  but  in  the  vast  and  open  air  and  in  full 
flight.  High  from  sight  in  the  shining  blue  of  the  June  sky  she 
receives  the  life  that  will  vitalise  her  eggs  for  the  remainder  of  her 
life,  for  perhaps  six  years,  in  which  time  millions  will  be  laid.  After 
this  brief  meeting,  this  union  of  a  moment,  the  queen  darts  down 
to  the  hive,  a  spark  of  gold  in  the  summer  sun,  while  the  drone, 
his  one  duty  in  life  fulfilled,  falls  dead  to  the  earth. 

From  the  time  of  her  mating  till  her  death  the  queen  is  in 
undisputed  possession  of  the  hive.  The  bees  will  tolerate  no  other 
virgin  or  queen  therein,  and  should  the  beekeeper  by  mistake 
introduce  one  before  her  death  or  removal,  the  newcomer  will  be 
instantly  set  upon.  They  will  not  sting  her  to  death,  as  happens 
to  any  other  intruder,  bee  or  mouse  or  wasp,  majesty  is  still  her 
portion.  Yet  the  method  they  reserve  for  royalty  is  no  less  sure 
than  the  poisoned  dagger  of  their  sting.  No  sooner  is  the  strange 
presence  discovered  than  they  cluster  about  her,  clinging  to  her 
body,  and  shut  her  out  from  all  food  and  air  till  she  dies  of  exhaus- 
tion. The  one  exception  that  the  bees  make  to  the  law  of  the 
inviolability  of  the  queen  is  alone  in  the  case  of  her  failing  health. 
Should  she  be  growing  old  and  feeble  the  intruder  will  be  unmolested 
and  the  old  queen,  with  the  weight  of  her  years  upon  her,  must  do 
battle  for  her  right.  Not  even  their  most  sacred  laws  must  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  good  of  the  hive,  so  in  this  case  should  no  intruder 
appear,  a  daughter  is  sometimes  raised  before  the  death  of  the 
queen  and  the  old  mother  and  the  new  are  found  laying  in  the 
same  hive.  The  old  queen,  however,  will  occupy  only  the  corners 
and  neglected  parts  of  the  hive  and  sinks  into  an  unhonoured  old 
age.  H.  K.  G. 
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Scarboro 


IS  there  a  hearing  for  the  prophet  of  the  near  and  common-place? 
Only,  one  fears,  among  those  who  cannot  have  anything  better. 
They  at  least  will  have  capacity  to  appreciate  Scarboro,  tinged 
as  it  is  with  a  slight  colouring  of  majesty  and  antiquity.  There 
are  some  who  fancy  that  they  appreciate  it  because  they  have  spent 
pleasant  summer  hours  in  strolling,  white-flannelled,  through  the 
grounds  of  the  Golf  and  Country  Club.  They  may  occupy  one  of 
its  most  favoured  sites,  but  they  know  not  Scarboro;  their  resort  is 
Onehalfhour'srun  Fromtoronto.  Sometimes  the  youth  of  the 
township  carry  their  golf  sticks  or  wait  upon  them  at  table,  but 
for  the  most  part  they  are  treated  with  a  matchless  indifference; 
and  are  carried  to  and  fro  by  their  servants,  Steam  and  Gasoline, 
quite  uninfluenced  by  an  apparent  sojourn  in  Scarboro. 

With  us,  geography  and  history  are  one,  for  our  chief  virtue  is 
consistency.  To  the  perceptive,  our  namjes  are  the  key  to  both 
physical  features  and  history — the  Rouge,  Agincourt,  Bendale, 
Wexford,  Woburn,  Ellesmere,  Malvern,  Brown's  Corners,  High- 
land Creek.  There  is  nothing'  unusual  in  a  Canadian  township 
about  a  semi-mythical  French  occupation,  followed  by  the  settle- 
ment of  Scotch, — one  is  constrained  to  add,  but  not  by  way  of 
explanation — Presbyterians;  but  we  are  convinced  that  they  were 
superior  Scotchmen.  (We  cannot  vouch  entirely  for  the  more 
recent  arrivals  of  the  last  half-century,  who  have  not  yet  become 
"Scarborized").  Similarly  the  dweller  in  the  counties  bordering 
on  Lake  Ontario  expects  to  see  rolling  hills  divided  by  pleasant 
streams,  cultivated  fields  by  clumps  of  bush.  But  no  hills  ever 
curved  so  softly  against  a  clouded  sky;  as  for  Highland  Creek,  you 
may  still  catch  trout  there  over  a  foot  in  length — if  you  are  under 
twelve  years  of  age.  There  is  something  inspiring,  too,  about  the 
well-known  fertility  of  Scarboro's  soil,  as  evidenced  this  year  by  the 
letters  B.V.  on  the  oat-blades,  signifying  British  Victory. 

We  have  two  main  sources  of  inspiration — the  grandeur  of  the 
Cliffs,  and  the  romance  of  early  settlement.  Visitors,  as  is  only 
natural,  incline  to  be  most  enthusiastic  over  the  former,  but  we 
ourselves  are  more  stirred  by  the  historic  than  the  artistic.  To  be 
historically  minded,  for  a  district,  is  not  to  possess  family  trees  with 
their  roots  in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  to  be  interested  in  its  own  past — 
for  which  purpose  a  hundred-odd  years  serve  as  well  as  a  thousand 
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So  Scarboro,  although  social  and  economic  development  have  made 
it  not  impervious  to  new  ideas,  looks  more  to  the  past  than  to  the 
future. 

This  thought  leads  us  naturally  to  the  roads,  which  have  the 
reputation  of  being  the  worst  in  the  County  of  York.  But  this  is 
criticism  of  the  passer-through,  and  what  does  he  know  of  Scarboro? 
The  Kennedy  Road  at  least  is  above  criticism — a  broad  road 
leading  to  Markham,  Stouffville,  and  other  northern  places.  The 
Kingston  Road  is  merely  a  road  to  Kingston,  having  only  slight 
connections  with  Scarboro  proper.  The  Markham  Road,  which 
bisects  the  township  from  north  to  south  is  acknowledged,  we  must 
confess,  by  residents  themselves  to  be  in  need  of  repairs — due  to  the 
heavy  motor  traffic.  To  the  sympathetic  none  of  these  is  the 
typical  Scarboro  road,  but  the  Danforth,  a  road  with  a  character  of 
its  own.  Citizens  of  Toronto,  who  rashly  link  Danforth  to  Bloor, 
ignore  the  incompatability  of  temperament  between  a  ruler-drawn 
street  and  a  road  with  a  past.  For  the  Danforth  is  the  clearing 
of  a  well-worn  Indian  trail,  skirting  the  valley  of  Highland  Creek 
beyond  the  city  limits  in  a  great  semi-circle  reaching  from  Scarboro 
Junction  to  West  Hill.  By  it  David  Thomson,  the  pioneer  settler 
of  the  township,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  carried  his 
sacks  of  flour  on  his  own  sturdy  back,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  his 
bottles  of  whiskey,  from  York  to  his  own  log  hut.  He  chose  a  site 
where  the  trail  crossed  the  valley  of  Highland  Creek,  a  spot  which 
is  still  the  centre  of  a  Thomson  settlement,  and  is  appropriately 
known  as  Bendale.  His  wife  was  a  pioneer  too,  as  the  legend  on 
her  grave-stone  narrates: 

In 

Memory  of 

MARY      THOMSON 

The  Mother  of  Scarboro, 

Who  died  the  8th  November,  1847. 

Aged  80  years. 

Here  her  remains  repose  side  by  side  with 

those  of  her  husband 

DAVI  D    THOMSON 

whose  gravestone   tells  the  Land  of  their 

Nativity  and  when  they  settled  in  Scarboro, 

which    was    then    a    Wilderness.     On    the 

opposite   bank   of   the    passing   Rivulet,    a 

little  above  this  Burial-ground,  they  built 
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their  lonely  cottage,  and  there  they  con- 
tended successfully  against  the  hardships 
of  a  forest  life ;  and  there  she  passed  the  first 
seven  months  after  their  settlement  without 
seeing  a  woman,  and  the  first  was  an  Indian. 

As  her  husband,  she  lived 
and   died    respected,    leaving   behind   her 

above  100  Descendants. 
"As  time  runs  on,  so  families  pass  away; 
Ye  living  men  improve  the  present  day; 
0  seek  the  home  that  lies  beyond  the  grave, 
Employ  all  means  tli   immortal  sonl  to  save". 

She  did  not  feel  the  lack  of  moving-picture  shows,  or  their 
equivalent  in  the  cities  of  her  day,  because  an  occasional  bear  in  the 
wood  pile  relieved  the  monotony  of  her  daily  tasks.  It  is  creditable 
to  relate  that  the  group  of  like-minded  settlers  who  gathered 
gradually  in  the  neighbourhood  founded  in  1818  St.  James'  Church, 
Scarboro,  and  in  1834  the  first  public  library  in  the  township. 
The  site  of  the  Church  was  well  chosen — a  grove  of  pine  trees  near 
the  top  of  a  little  hill,  and  a  road  opened  to  it  through  Thomson 
property.  Its  records  bear  witness  to  both  zeal  and  scholarship  in 
its  leaders.  Some  of  the  earliest  books  in  the  library  are  typical 
of  their  time — small  fat  volumes  containing  the  History  of  the 
World  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day. 

The  Danforth  has  other  charms  for  the  casual  pedestrian.  At 
almost  any  point  one  may  drop  down  into  the  valley  of  the  stream 
and  find  a  charming  spot  where  pleasant  little  discoveries  await  one. 
But  one  does  well  to  note  these  other  things,  for  the  good  old  times 
are  passing  from  the  recollection  of  those  who  are  living  now. 
The  lure  of  the  city  is  being  felt,  even  in  Scarboro.  Even  the  names 
are  being  sacrificed  to  the  modern  demand  for  uniformity;  Bendale 
is  Bendale  no  longer,  but  R.R.  No.  1. 

Marjorie  G.  Reid. 
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Everyfreshman 

Here  begynneth  a  treatyse  how  Everyfreshman  cometh  to  Univer- 
site,  sekynge  Knowlege  and  good  Felawshyp,  and  is  in  maner  of  a 
morall  playe. 

Messenger.    Yonder  I  se  Everyfreshman  walkynge, 

Wheder,  within  the  grete  gate  is  syttynge 
One  to  kepe  watch  all  daye. 

Certayne,  he  cometh  straight  to  Universite; 

And  now,  all  ye  that  love  good  Iolite, 

Gyve  audyence,  and  here  what  he  doth  saye — 

Everyfreshman.     Keper. 

Everyfreshman.  Syr,  I  am  come  hyder  in  grete  egernesse, 
sekynge  Knowlege  and  good  Felawshyp. 

Keper.  How,  if  thou  art  come  rader  in  grete  hedlesnesse?  Know- 
lege cometh  not  forth  at  the  summonynge  of  Everyfreshman 
.     .     .     Your  Felawshyp  I  knowe  nothynge  of. 

Everyfreshman.  Wherefore,  then,  am  I  come  to  Universite? 
.     .     .     Veryly,  this  is  a  grete  dystresse. 

Keper.  Hath  it  not  struck  thy  sorry  wytte  that  Knowlege  is  a 
worshypfulle  goddesse?  Men  do  grevyous  penance,  sekynge 
her  favour  and  wynne  it  not  always  then. 

Everyfreshman.     Then,  veryly,  is  Knowlege  a  cruel  goddesse. 

Knowlege. 

Knowlege  is  beaatyful  and  sadde,  a  lytell.     She  cometh  on  a  sudden, 

out  of  the  gloom. 

Knowlege.  Not  cruel.  .  .  .  It  is  a  good  Keper,  but 
wytteles.     Well  mette,  Everyfreshman,  and  good  morowe. 

Everyfreshman.     Alas veryly 1  am  undone! 

Knowlege.  Let  not  my  Keper  dyshearten  thee:  for  within 
are  there  many  that  love  me.  Certayne  it  is,  they  have, 
straunge  credes,  and  a  varyous  rytuall,  but  Knowlege  they 
worshyppe,  and  I  come  when  they  call  on  my  name  heartyly, 
as  thou  hast.  .  .  .  But  some  knowe  not,  at  the  first, 
that  it  is  Knowlege  they  seke:  and  I  come  not  before  they 
call. 
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Everyfreshman.  I  would  fain  worshyppe  thee,  O  Knowlege; 
but  knowe  not  the  maner  of  thy  worshyppe. 

Knowlege.  It  is  enough  that  thou  lovest  me,  veryly:  thou  wilt 
not  gretely  err.  .  .  .  And  a  goddesse  maye  not  always 
choose  the  maner  of  her  worshyppe.  .  .  .  Yet  shall  I 
tell  thee  a  lytell  of  the  many  kyndes  men  use.  There  is  an 
ancyent  one,  writ  in  a  tongue  wonders  precyous;  but  not  all 
men  knowe  its  beaute,  and  they  worshyppe  apart  in  a  Babel 
of  voices.  And  some  make  a  straunge  worshyppe  out  of 
numbers — grete  conjurors,  these.  And  some  have  built 
temples  for  the  offerynge  of  vyle  incense,  and  the 
slayynge  of  beastes.  And  many  trouble  not  their  wytte 
what  rytuall  they  shall  use,  but  worshyppe  all  ways  at  once; 
and  of  these  it  is  writ  first  in  the  Boke  my  Keper  shall  gyve 
thee,  that  thou  mayest  thyself  choose.  .  .  .  And  now 
fare  thee  well,  and  never  love  ony  rytuall  more  than  me. 

Keper.  Here  is  the  Boke.  An  thou  hadst  had  dyscrecyon,  thou 
hadst  asked  it  at  the  first. 

Messenger.     Lo,  Everyfreshman  taketh  the  Boke, 
And  sygheth  the  whyle  he  therein  doth  loke; 
Here  ye  what  he  shall  saye. 

Everyfreshman.     "O  wretched  caytyfe,  wheder  shall  I  flee 
That  I  might  scape  this  endles  sorowe?" 

And  lo,   Everyfreshman   falleth   on   the   ground,   and 

loketh   not   tip,   until   presentlye,   out   of  a   well- 

hydde    place,    cometh    Felawshyp,  a   comely 

youth,  strong,  with  bright  hair  and  gentyll 

eyes,  and  rayseth  him  up  and  they 

go  in  togeder. 

Thus  endeth  this  morall  playe  of  Everyfreshman. 

St.  K. 
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How  Mr.  B.  got  his  Calendar 

(Just  So  Stories  up  to  Date  for  Freshmen) 

NOT  always  was  Mr.  B.  as  we  do  now  behold  him — he  used 
to  be  an  ordinary  man  with  a  sweet  disposition  and  no 
Calendar.  He  was  kind  and  he  was  harmless,  and  he  toiled 
in  the  howling  wilderness  of  the  University  in  mid-summer.  And 
he  went  to  the  little  god  Senate  at  ten  before  dinner-time  and  said, 
"  Make  me  different  from  all  other  staff  members,  make  me  popular 
and  very  truly  run  after  by  five  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  October 
the  first." 

Up  jumped  the  Senate  and  said,  "Yes,  I  will." 

Senate  called  Student — Absent-minded  Student — always  lazy, 
always  asking  questions,  and  showed  him  Mr.  B.  and  said,  "Wake 
up,  Student!  Do  you  see  that  gentleman  toiling  in  the  office?  He 
wants  to  be  popular  and  very  truly  run  after  Student,  make  him  so ! " 

Off  ran  Student — Absent-minded  Student — always  lazy,  always 
changing  courses — ran  after  Mr.  B. 

Off  went  industrious  Mr.  B.  as  fast  as  he  could  get  away. 

This,  O  Freshman  of  mine,  ends  the  first  part  of  the  tale. 

He  ran  through  the  corridor,  he  ran  through  the  rotunda,  he 
ran  through  the  outer  office,  he  ran  through  his  inner  sanctum,  he 
ran  till  his  nerves  were  on  edge. 

He  had  to ! 

Still  ran  Student — Absent-minded  Student — always  lazy,  always 
asking  senseless  questions,  never  growing  more  considerate — ran 
after  Mr.  B. 

He  had  to! 

Still  ran  Mr.  B.  He  ran  through  the  city  streets,  he  ran 
through  his  own  home,  he  ran  through  the  telephone  directory  till 
he  came  out  at  the  other  end;  he  ran  till  his  temper  grew  the  least 
bit  perceptibly  short. 

He  had  to ! 

Still  ran  Student  —  Absent-minded  Student — -stupider  and 
stupider,  never  growing  more  considerate,  till  things  were  too  bad 
to  be  endured  any  longer,  and  Mr.  B.  developed  his  Calendar. 

He  had  to! 

With  its  aid  he  hopped  through  the  entrance  requirements, 
he  hopped  through  the  prescriptions  for  courses,  he  hopped  through 
the  examination  schedule,  his  Calendar  growing  longer. 
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Still  ran  Student — Ever-eager  Student — very  much  bewildered, 
wondering  how  under  the  sun  Mr.  B.  could  claim  to  use  the  Calendar. 

For  he  used  it  like  a  professional ;  he  used  it  with  appreciation ; 
he  really  seemed  to  enjoy  using  it. 

He  had  to ! 

Still  ran  Student — Poor,  Tired  Student — more  and  more  eager, 
very  much  bewildered,  and  wondering  what  in  the  University — or 
out  of  it — would  make  Mr.  B.  stop. 

Then  came  Senate  from  his  nap  in  the  Senate  Chamber  and 
said,  "It's  five  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  October  the  First." 

Down  sat  Student — Worn-out  Student — always  stupid,  always 
eager — drank  tea  and  chattered. 

Down  sat  Mr.  B. — Exhausted  Mr.  B. — mopped  his  bulging 
brow  and  said,  "Thank  goodness  that's  finished!" 

Then  said  Senate,  who  is  always  gentlemanly:  "Why  aren't 
you  grateful  to  Student?  Why  don't  you  thank  him  for  all  he  has 
done  for  you?" 

Then  said  Mr.  B. — Tired  Mr.  B. — "He's  chased  me  out  of  my 
outer  office;  he's  chased  me  out  of  my  regular  meal-hours;  he's 
altered  my  disposition  so  I'll  never  get  it  back;  and  he's  played 
Old  Scratch  with  my  constitution." 

Then  said  Senate,  "Perhaps  I'm  mistaken,  but  didn't  you  ask 
me  to  make  you  different  from  all  other  staff  members,  as  well  as  to 
make  you  very  truly  sought  after?     And  now  it  is  five  o'clock." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  B. — "I  wish  that  I  hadn't.  I  thought  you 
would  do  it  by  dignity  and  prestige,  but  this  is  a  practical  joke". 

"Joke"!  said  Senate  from  his  arm-chair.  "Say  that  again  and 
I'll  whistle  up  Student  and  run  you  till  your  Calendar  gives  out." 

"No,"  said  Mr.  B.  "I  must  apologise.  The  Calendar  is  the 
Calendar,  and  it  is  very  satisfactory  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
I  only  meant  to  explain  that  I've  had  a  strenuous  few  days,  and 
I'm  very  tired  indeed". 

"Yes,"  said  Student — Absent-minded  Student — "lam  in  just 
the  same  situation.  I've  made  him  different  from  all  other  staff 
members;  but  where  am  I  to  live?" 

Then  said  Senate  from  his  arm-chair,  "Come  and  ask  me  about 
it  to-morrow,  because  I'm  going  to  sleep". 

So  they  were  left  in  the  middle  of  the  campus — Mr.  B.  and 
Absent-minded  Student — and  each  said,  "That's  your  fault". 

M.  E.  R. 
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The    Supps" 


"I  will  sing,  as  doth  behove, 
Hymns  in  praise  of  what  I  love". 


The  Grinders. 

"Why  all  this  toil  and  trouble?" 

We  were  the  "starred", 
Feathered,  tarred, 
Last  spring-time, 
In  an  academic  way: 
That  was  our  crime; 
To-day's  atonement-day. 

In  East  Hall  sunbeams  filter  through 
Chaste,  memorial  tints  of  blue; 
We  trace  the  notes  up  to  the  glass 
At  ev'ry  worrying  impasse. 

We  have  no  time  for  motes  that  scatter; 
Ere  leaves  do  fall  and  chestnuts  patter, 
Results  of  things  with  which  we're  crammed 
Shall  class  us  with  the  blessed  or  damned. 


Those  Who  Act  Strangely. 

"For  me  it  was  a  woeful  day". 

We  should  like  to  whisper,  but  we  can't ; 
The  attendant's  eye  is  on  us;  says  we  shan't. 
There  are  goblins  in  the  air, 
Real  ones  watching  here  and  there — 

Beware ! 
Goblins  see  through  all  pretences; 
There  are  knot-holes  in  the  fences. 

R.  G. 
East  Hall,  Sept.  17,  1918. 
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The    Women's    Party 

ANEW  political  party  was  organised  in  Toronto  on  Tuesday, 
September  24th.  It  is  to  be  known  as  "The  Women's 
Party",  and  it  aims  at  uniting  the  women  of  the  nation  for 
their  political  responsibilities.  An  elaborate  platform  was  adopted, 
and  a  serious  pledge  taken  by  the  first  members.  The  party  is 
undertaking  a  campaign  throughout  the  city,  and  all  women  should 
prepare  themselves  to  answer  for  or  against  the  appeal  which  will 
soon  meet  them  to  join  its  ranks. 

In  the  first  place,  what  is  the  basis  of  the  new  political  division? 
However  much  we  may  abuse  the  old  parties,  we  must  admit  that 
the  classification  of  political  thought  into  conservative  and  liberal 
is  psychologically  sound.  Can  we  say  this  much  of  the  sex  basis 
of  political  classification?  Have  not  we  suffragists  been  insisting 
for  years  that  we  wish  to  be  treated  as  human  beings  rather  than 
as  mere  women?  Do  the  founders  of  the  new  party  really  think 
that  it  is  healthy  for  the  community  for  the  women  to  hang  together 
against  the  men?  For  that  is  what  their  campaign,  carried  to  its 
successful  conclusion,  would  mean. 

But  granted  that  there  is  to  be  a  Women's  Party,  what  of  its 
programme?  This,  so  far  as  it  is  concerned  with  the  war  and  inter- 
national relations,  should  be  compared  closely  with  President 
Wilson's  most  recent  utterance  on  the  conditions  of  peace  which  he 
made  in  New  York  on  September  27th,  1918.  Both  agree  on  war 
till  victory,  and  on  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  But  their 
authors  differ  fundamentally  on  the  kind  of  world  which  they 
desire  and  intend  to  see  after  the  war.  Women  thinking  of  joining 
the  new  party  should  be  quite  clear  in  their  own  minds  on  the 
points  at  issue.  Of  course  there  are  other  programmes,  but  these 
two,  stated  so  clearly  within  a  few  days  of  each  other,  provide  a 
very  suggestive  basis  for  thought  and  discussion. 

Here  are  the  main  differences: 

1.  The  Women's  Party  will  work  for  the  "maintenance  of  the 
present  alliance  after  the  war". 

Mr.  Wilson  says:  "There  can  be  no  leagues  or  alliances  or 
special  covenants  and  understandings  within  the  general  and 
common  family  of  the  League  of  Nations". 

2.  The  Women's  Party  urges  "the  prevention  of  German 
financial  and  industrial  exploitation  in  the  Empire  by  the  measures 
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recommended  in  the  Paris  Economic  Conference,  and  others",  and 
asks  its  members  to  pledge  themselves  "not  to  buy,  sell,  or  use  any 
article  made  in  Germany  or  by  her  allies". 

Mr.  Wilson  says:  "There  can  be  no  special,  selfish,  economic 
combinations  within  the  League,  and  no  employment  of  any  form 
of  economic  boycott  or  exclusion  except  as  the  power  of  economic 
penalty  by  exclusion  from  the  markets  of  the  world  may  be  vested 
in  the  League  of  Nations  itself  as  a  means  of  discipline  and  control". 

3.  The  Women's  Party  ignores  the  whole  question  of  the  pre- 
vention of  future  wars,  and  on  the  other  hand  advocates  the  pro- 
longation of  present  animosities.  It  has  nothing  to  say  about  the 
League  of  Nations,  the  abolition  of  secret  treaties,  the  establishment 
of  world-justice. 

Mr.  Wilson  makes  all  these  questions  fundamental.  "The 
constitution  of  that  League  of  Nations  and  the  clear  definition  of  its 
objects  must  be  a  part,  is  in  a  sense  the  most  essential  part  of  the 
peace  settlement  itself".  "  All  international  agreements  and  treat- 
ies of  every  kind  must  be  made  known  in  their  entirety  to  the  rest 
of  the  world".  "The  impartial  justice  meted  out  must  involve  no 
discrimination  between  those  to  whom  we  wish  to  be  just  and  those 
to  whom  we  do  not  wish  to  be  just". 

The  victory  of  the  allies  cannot  lead  to  both  kinds  of  world. 
We  cannot  enthrone  two  Gods.  If  vengeance  and  hatred  be  God, 
follow  him,  but  if  justice  and  peace,  then  follow  him. 

The  policy  of  the  Women's  Party  with  regard  to  social  and 
industrial  questions  is  moderately  progressive  where  women  and 
children  are  specially  concerned,  and  conservative  otherwise.  It 
advocates  "industrial  reforms  along  the  line  of  shorter  hours  of 
labour  rather  than  control  of  industry  by  the  workers,"  thus 
dismissing  what  is  certainly  the  most  vital  industrial  question  of 
our  day,  without  even  advising  its  members  to  think  it  over. 
On  the  contrary  they  are  asked  to  pledge  themselves  to  "overcome 
all  social  and  industrial  unrest"  which  the  authors  of  the  pledge 
cheerfully  group  together  with  "all  enemy  propaganda".  This 
is  too  easy  a  solution  to  be  satisfactory,  even  during  the  war. 

This  is  no  time  for  signing  away  our  mental  freedom.  There  is 
urgent  need  for  all  our  wits.  Circumstances  and  problems  are 
changing  rapidly,  and  our  own  knowledge  and  opinions  must  be 
constantly  on  the  move 

If  we  want  to  sign  a  pledge,  let  us  make  it  out  something  like 
this: 
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1.  I  will  not  be  a  sheep. 

2.  I  hope  to  change  my  mind. 

3.  I  hope  to  forget  my  sex  at  times. 

4.  I  will  try  to  understand  the  "social  and  industrial  unrest" 
before  undertaking  to  "overcome"  it. 

5.  I  will  throw  in  my  lot  with  the  best  wherever  I  may  find  it, 
and  will  remember  that  I  am  just  as  likely  to  find  it  among  men  as 
among  women.  Margaret  Fairlev. 

Sept.  30th,  iqiS. 


Babylon 

I  have  heard  the  streams  in  song 
Flowing  down,  flowing  down, 

All  the  little  streams  in  song 
Flowing  down  to  Babylon. 

There  the  rushes  bowing  green 

O'er  the  wavelets  flowing  down, 

Whisper  of  a  fairy  dream 

Round  the  banks  of  Babylon. 

What  their  song  I  cannot  say ; 

Flowing  ever  gently  down, 
But  I  saw  the  rushes  sway 

By  the  banks  of  Babylon. 

And  a  whisper  sad  and  low 

From  the  water  deep  and  brown, 
Rises  where  the  ripples  flow 

Round  the  walls  of  Babylon. 

And  their  murmur  fills  the  land, 
Flowing  down,  flowing  down, 

Till  the  stream  is  lost  in  sand 

Flowing  down  from  Babylon, 
Fairy  towered  Babylon. 

H.  K.  G. 
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"The  Owl  and  the  Pussy-Cat  went  to  Sea" 

ONE  hears  now  and  then  of  some  bold,  brave  person  who 
"defies  the  elements,"  but  emphasis  is  not  usually  laid  upon 
the  fact  that  the  elements  frequently  retaliate.  Cer- 
tainly, the  preparations  for  the  Women's  Day  Parade  at  the 
Canadian  National  Exhibition  were  elaborate  enough  to  tempt  all 
the  malicious  perversity  of  nature. 

Some  notion  of  this  I  gathered,  partly  from  newspaper  hints, 
and  partly  from  personal  observation,  but  the  latter  source  of 
information  was  somewhat  unreliable,  seeing  that  I  was  one  of 
those  misguided  "farmerettes"  who  elected  to  follow  the  fortunes 
of  a  certain  tractor  from  the  Sawyer-Massey  exhibit  to  the  grand- 
stand and  back,  because,  forsooth,  I  knew  the  girl  who  drove  it! 

The  consequence  was  that,  just  as  the  preliminary  downpour 
was  setting  in  with  commendable  seriousness  of  purpose,  we 
bounced,  two  girls  in  a  huge  red  waggon,  down  the  road  at  the  back 
of  the  grandstand,  and  around  to  the  south  gate  behind  the  scenery. 
Our  progress  was  accompanied  by  ear-splitting  protests  from  the 
tractor.  On  the  way  we  had  mud-blurred  visions — when  our 
erratic  charger  left  us  time — of  a  big  blue-and-white  float  with 
food  on  it,  parading  around  as  serenely  as  a  duck,  if  not  as  safely. 
Let  no  one  protest  against  my  calling  the  tractor  a  charger.  In 
its  literal  sense  the  word  is  exquisitely  appropriate.  The  machine 
moved  by  charging  several  feet  ahead.  Then  it  would  suddenly 
stop  short,  proclaiming  with  gusts  of  smoke  and  a  variety  of 
deafening  sounds,  that  something  had  happened  to  its  internal 
arrangements.  The  perspiring  gentleman  in  attendance — each 
tractor  had  a  man — would  poke  it,  punch  it,  call  it  names,  and 
add  to  and  subtract  from  its  anatomy  until  it  charged  again. 
Be  it  said,  however,  that  this  was  on  slippery  wet  pavement,  with 
smooth  wheels.  Given  decent  going,  a  tractor  is  steady  and 
manageable,  though  noisy. 

In  this  uncertain  fashion  we  arrived  inside  the  South  Gate,  after 
being  once  compelled  to  shelter  under  the  tent  of  a  trained-animal 
show,  and  thereafter  to  pursue  our  chariot  through  mud  ankle-deep, 
because  the  roaring  of  the  tractor  would  not  let  us  direct  the 
attention  of  its  driver  to  the  fact  that  we  were  no  longer  of  the 
party.  However,  we  scrambled  in  once  more,  and,  as  if  at  a  given 
signal,  "farmerettes",  by  dozens  and  fifties  poured  from  the  tents 
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behind  the  scenery,  waded  the  mud,  and  scrambled  into  the  empty 
floats  with  much  squealing  and  laughter.  They  were  compara- 
tively dry,  but  having  had  experience,  we  looked  with  confidence 
to  the  weather  to  remove  this  galling  difference  between  their  state 
and   ours. 

We  now  had  time  to  observe  that  we  were  surrounded  by 
several  other  tractors  with  attached  floats  of  "farmerettes"; 
a  Ford  tractor  dragging  a  green  Cockshutt  plough,  a  grey  boat 
mounted  on  a  truck,  with  people  in  what  had  once  been  blue-and- 
white  paper  costumes,  peering  at  us  over  the  sides,  and  a  tall 
khaki-and-red  affair  laden  with  socks  and  other  "comforts".  All 
these  and  many  more  were  headed  west  in  the  crowded  track,  the 
mud  ran  in  waves  around  the  wheels,  the  rain  beat  down  with 
a  sort  of  vicious  joy.  Then  huge  National  Service  badges  appeared 
from  somewhere;  we  were  ready  to  start — and  we  discovered  that 
the  tractors,  floats  and  all,  had  to  be  turned  and  faced  the  other 
way! 

They  were  turned.  They  slipped  and  careened  in  the  mud, 
they  menaced  the  fences  and  threatened  to  capsize  the  floats. 
But  they  were  turned,  by  the  girls  themselves,  and  at  last  the 
procession  started.  Slowly,  damply  and  perilously  it  wound  past 
the  great  square  of  nurses  in  front  of  the  grandstand,  and  out 
around  the  track  again.  A  second  time  it  crawled  around  that 
circle  of  mud,  and  here  we  were  less  lucky  than  at  first,  for  we 
slid  down  across  the  slimy  track,  locked  wheels  affectionately  with 
our  next-door  neighbour- — in  fact,  our  twin — and  were  with 
difficulty  launched  once  more.  But  we  passed  the  front  of  the 
stand  in  safety;  the  rain  had  slackened  and  the  people  were  cheering, 
especially  at  sight  of  that  plucky  set  of  girls  who  dragged  their  own 
float  through  the  mud,  with  the  utmost  goodwill  and  plenty  of 
honest  muscle.  Altogether  things  looked  brighter,  and  each  girl 
was  saying  to  her  neighbour,  "I'm  glad  we  stayed  by  the  ship!" 
The  remark  seemed  apt,  considering  the  amphibian  nature  of  the 
whole  expedition. 

Thus  we  returned  to  the  South  Gate,  where  someone  thrust 
ice-cream  at  us,  which  we  swallowed  in  rude  but  grateful  gulps, 
while  the  tractors  threatened  to  bounce  forward  every  moment. 
Afterwards  we  rode  behind  an  apparently  chastened  machine,  in 
the  jam  of  floats,  trucks,  officials,  Fords,  and  pedestrians,  which 
wound  like  a  great  snake  outside  the  track.  We  were  unbelievably 
wet  and  atrociously  dirty,  but  we  had  been  in  the  Parade — whatever 
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our  grievances,  we  certainly  had  not  felt  in  any  sense  "out  of  it" — 
and  above  all,  there  had  been  a  Parade!  If  the  elements  had 
avenged  themselves  upon  the  defiance  of  our  elaborate  preparations, 
we  at  least  had  carried  our  point,  and  enjoyed  the  righteous  and 
satisfied  feeling  which  is  the  well-known  result  of  having  had  the 
last  word.  Tuck. 


The  Corpse  in  the  Caldron 

Chapter  I. 
The  Professor  had  decided  to  have  his  hair  cut.  When  I  say  cut 
I  do  not  mean  shaved,  but  clipped  so  that  his  ears  should  not  be 
unduly  prominent.  The  barber  was  a  tall,  dark  man  exuding  oil 
and  tact.  He  respected  the  Professor's  idiosyncrasies  at  the  same 
time  that  he  deplored  them.  The  Professor  talked  cheerily  of  life 
and  the  weather,  until  he  saw  reflected  in  the  glass  before  him  the 
tip  of  one  ear  and,  looking  down,  he  beheld  on  the  floor  his  most 
cherished  curl,  which  had  hitherto  veiled  the  tip  of  the  said  ear. 
He  scowled  darkly  and  his  hand  crept  to  his  trouser  pocket,  but 
he  said  nothing  until  his  suspicions  were  confirmed  by  another 
glance  in  the  mirror — the  other  ear  was  visible  and  on  the  floor  lay 
another  curl.  This  was  malice,  not  stupidity7;  the  barber  was  both 
oily  and  a  villain.  Hitherto  the  Professor  had  diagnosed  him  as 
oily  only,  and  the  Professor  hated  to  be  mistaken.  Continuing  to 
scowl  he  cried  suddenly — so  suddenly  that  the  Barber  jumped  in 
the  act  of  shaving,  actually  shaving,  the  back  of  the  Professor's 
neck — "No  man  can  bite  his  own  elbow,  you  can't  bite  your  own 
elbow,  yah!"  With  these  words  he  leapt  to  his  feet.  The  Barber 
dropped  his  shears  and  stared  at  the  Professor,  who  put  his  hand  in 
his  pocket  (you  remember  it  had  been  creeping  towards  that  goal 
for  some  minutes)  and  walked  out  of  the  shop,  hissing  over  his 
shoulder,  "Poor  fool!" 

Chapter  II. 
There  was  a  hair  in  the  butter.  The  Professor  extracted  it 
slowly.  Yes  it  was  red  and  the  red  was  the  red  of  the  Professor's 
stubble.  Could  this  be  a  portion  of  his  cherished  curls?  He 
approached  the  butter  stealthily  and  extracted  another  hair  and 
yet  another.     He  frowned  darkly  and  ate  an  egg.     The  hairs  he 
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salvaged.  A  day  or  two  later  he  salvaged  more  hairs.  They  all 
matched.  Was  this  the  Barber's  apology  or  his  revenge?  The 
Barber's  brother  made  butter,  therefore  it  was  obvious  that  the 
hairs  were  those  of  the  Professor. 

Chapter  III. 
The  Barber  sat  in  his  shop  late  at  night.  The  wind  howled  in 
the  chimney.  The  rain  beat  on  the  panes  and  the  Barber  frowned 
darkly  at  his  elbow.  No,  he  could  not  bite  it.  The  Professor  had 
proved  to  him  there  was  one  thing  he  could  not  do.  The  Barber 
had  believed  himself  to  be  tactfully  omnipotent.  He  had  been 
proved  impotent  and,  he  feared,  even  tactless.  The  wind  went  on 
howling  and  the  rain  went  on  beating  and  the  Barber  went  on 
trying  to  bite  his  elbow. 

Chapter  IV. 
The  Professor  crept  out  of  the  house.  It  was  a  dark  and  rainy 
night — the  same  darkness  and  the  same  rain  and  the  same  wind 
already  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Barber.  He  approached 
the  Barber's  shop.  In  one  hand  he  carried  a  weighted  stick  and  in 
the  other  a  pound  of  butter.  He  kicked  open  the  door  of  the  shop 
and  felled  the  Barber  with  a  single  blow.  Swiftly  he  shaved  one 
side  of  his  head  and  mixed  the  proceeds  with  one  pound  of  butter, 
which  he  placed  beside  the  unconscious  form  of  the  Barber. 

Chapter  V. 

Next  day  the  Barber's  shop  was  closed  and  the  Professor's 
house  was  also  closed.  The  only  sign  of  life  was  the  Professor's 
dog,  who  sat  on  the  lawn  beside  an  old  iron  caldron  and  howled 
dismally.  The  caldron  was  filled  with  earth  which  had  evidently 
been  lately  disturbed. 

Professor  and  Barber  were  gone  and  the  hue  and  cry  was  raised 
to  no  purpose.  Gradually  the  town  lapsed  into  its  former  peace, 
a  peace  barberless  and  uneducated. 

Long  afterwards,  in  the  course  of  gardening  operations,  the 
caldrcn  was  emptied.  In  the  bottom  were  a  collection  of  human 
bones  tied  up  in  several  packets,  a  weighted  stick  and  a  pair  of 
shears.  The  stick  had  certainly  belonged  to  the  Professor  and  the 
shears  to  the  Barber — but  whose  were  the  bones? 

The  reader  can  probably  answer  this  question  after  studying 
the  evidence,  knowing  as  he  does  the  characters  of  both  Barbers 
and  Professors.  M.  W. 
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A  Lament  for  the  Hot  Water  Bottle 


"It  is  more  than  a  little  curious  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
patient's  warmth  in  bed  should  have  been  left  so  long  to  the  pre- 
carious ministry  of  the  hot-water  bottle.  .  .  .  Two  wards  are 
now  supplied  with  electric  mattresses  which  have  proved  both  safe 
and  convenient." — The  Lancet. 

My  trusty  rubber  frien'  farewell, 
Thy  glowing  sides  hae  served  me  well ; 
Now  some  fule's  trying  to  ring  thy  knell, 

In  that  curs'd  Lancet. 
And  must  I  shiver  by  mysel', 

Or  shall  I  chance  it? 

Ah!  no,  I  will  not  let  thee  go; 
Thou  used  to  greet  my  icy  toe 
When  it  was  amaist  ten  below 

In  linen  sheeting. 
I  will  not  change  thee  for  thy  foe, 

Electric  heating. 

For  wha  ca'n  safely  guarantee, 
If  that  the  current  gaed  ajee, 
I  should  not  ghastly  stiffened  be, 

As  at  Sing-Sing; 
I  never  will  prefer  to  thee 

That  feckless  thing. 

And  wha  is  this  new  fangled  med. 

Wad  pit  me  in  electric  bed? 

A  plague  upon  his  learned  head ! 

He  maun  be  daft! 
I'll  still  caress  thee,  dear,  sae  red, 

Sae  warm  and  saft. 

But  yet  thy  pardon  I  maun  ask, 
For  when  was  done  thy  nightly  task, 
I've  spurned  thee  like  an  empty  flask, 

Out  on  the  floor. 
Fain  wad  I  in  thy  favour  bask, 

Just  as  of  yore. 
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And  wha  is  there  who  daur  deride 
Thy  plump  and  tender  gurgling  side? 
Still  'neath  my  arm  I  will  thee  hide, 

Or  'twixt  my  knees, 
We  twa  together  shall  abide; 

Let  ithers  freeze! 

ClNNA. 


Books  at  Random 

"  Here  is  more  matter  for  a  hot  brain." — AuTOLYCUS. 

Nocturne,  by  Frank  Swinnerton  (Doran).  If  Mr.  Swinnerton 
is  not  already  a  well-known  author  Nocturne  ought  to  make  him  so. 
It  begins  a«.  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  ends  in  the  small  hours 
of  the  next  morning,  dealing  exclusively  with  the  affairs  of  Jenny 
and  Emmy  and  Alf  and  Keith  and  Pa,  who  is  paralysed  and  stays 
at  home  whilst  his  daughters — go  out.  They  come  home  each  with 
a  promise  of  marriage,  whilst  Pa  cuts  his  forehead  in  a  surrepti- 
tious hunt  for  small  beer. 

Arnold  Bennett  suggests  himself  at  once  with  his  Darius  Clay- 
hanger  in  decay  and  the  sisters  in  The  Old  Wives'  Tale;  Mr.  Swin- 
nerton must  have  had  these  powerful  creations  of  the  elder  novelist 
in  mind  when  he  composed  his  plot.  It  would  seem  as  if  th'e  greater 
refinements  of  art  were  helped  by  the  establishing  of  recurrent  types 
and  themes  and  that  our  modern  novelists  with  all  their  distrust 
of  the  stereotyped  couid  not  wholly  dispense  with  it,  if  they  wished 
to  avoid  floundering  and  refine  upon  the  work  of  their  predecessors. 
The  whole  history  of  art  might  be  written  round  "the  convention 
perfected  and  the  experiment  half-achieved".  It  may  be  that 
paralysis,  divergence  of  type,  and  the  female  sex  represent  the  pre- 
occupations of  our  age  just  as  truly  as  Tamburlaine  and  Macbeth 
represent  the  age  of  Elizabeth  with  its  huge  aspirations  and  desires. 
In  any  case  it  is  astonishing  to  find  the  very  pick  and  flower  of 
Bennett's  two  best  novels  gathered  into  a  single  sheaf  in  this 
wholly  admirable  little  story  of  Mr.  Swinnerton's. 

If  Mr.  Swinnerton  were  a  mere  imitator  and  parasite,  there 
would  be  no  more  to  be  said,  but  he  is  far  from  that.  In  the  subtler 
points  of  naturalistic  fiction  he  refines  upon  both  Bennett  and  Wells. 
We  all  know  how  in  the  earlier  tradition  of  this  style  of  writing  too 
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much  was  made  of  the  shapes  and  positions  of  inanimate  things. 

For  instance,  if  John  J drank  himself  under  the  table  in  the 

basement  kitchen  it  seemed  to  matter  infinitely  whether  the  table 
was  round  or  square,  and  whether  there  was  a  portrait  of  King 
Edward  on  the  wall  or  not.  It  was  this  preoccupation  which 
identified  naturalism  with  patchiness  and  hard  angularity.  Mr. 
Swinnerton  sticks  closer  to  humanity  and  is  more  sparing  of 
inanimate  details,  though  here  again  he  signalises  his  bond  with 
the  older  school  by  hanging  a  lithograph  ot  the  aforesaid  Edward 
in  the  living-room.  Perhaps  he  did  it  with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek. 
He  seems  to  have  the  gift  of  writing  without  any  style  at  all,  which 
may  be  the  very  acme  of  style,  and  he  probably  realises  fully  when 
he  takes  a  dig  at  the  mannerisms  of  his  elders  that  they  will  find 
it  very  hard  to  get  back  at  him.  His  way  of  writing  is  not  easy 
to  describe;  it  is  absolutely  unforced  and  the  setting  disengages 
itself  imperceptibly  from  the  action  and  the  characters  with  no 
apparent  aid  from  the  author. 

The  sisters,  Jenny  and  Emmy,  are  perfectly  realised- — Jenny, 
the  milliner,  with  a  wild  streak  in  her  and  Emmy  who  stays  at 
home  and  makes  bread-puddings.  So  is  Alf,  the  cockney,  who 
comes  to  take  Jenny  to  the  theatre,  has  Emmy  foisted  on  him, 
and  throws  in  his  lot  with  her.  It  is  part  of  Mr.  Swinnerton's 
unusual  power  that  he  can  present  Alf's  fickleness  without  a  shade 
of  irony;  we  feel  without  being  told  that  he  will  make  an  excellent 
husband  and  that  he  has  got  into  the  right  hands.  All  the  charac- 
ters, in  fact,  seem  to  get  their  due,  to  find  themselves  for  better 
or  for  worse.  That  strange  connivance  between  incident  and 
impulse  in  the  lives  of  us  all  which  Shakespeare  alone  of  all  poets 
was  able  to  present  as  often  and  in  as  many  forms  as  he  wished  is 
grasped  with  an  almost  uncanny  precision  in  Nocturne.  In  Hamlet, 
Fate  seems  at  once  to  ignore  and  to  understand  and  interpret  the 
human  characters,  and  in  reading  Nocturne  you  have  the  same 
feeling  in  a  smaller  way.  Life  lends  itself  to  no  deeper  observation 
than  this  and  while  the  philosophers  are  wrangling  over  its  whys 
and  wherefores  we  may  be  glad  of  the  occasional  writer  of  vision 
who  seizes  it  and  sets  it  down  enduringly. 

When  the  plot  is  conceived  at  this  high  level  the  characters  reveal 
themselves  as  much  in  what  happens  to  chem  as  in  what  they  do  and 
say.  This  is  amazingly  true  of  Jenny  and  Emmy  so  that  every  detail 
of  their  contrasted  courtships  seems  to  fit  them  like  an  old  glove. 
Other  novelists  have  to  wait  for  suitable  incidents;  Mr.  Swinner- 
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ton's  incidents  are  all  suitable.  He  has  no  more  need  of  develop- 
ment and  the  lapse  of  time  than  the  old  dramatists.  Here  you  get 
the  contrast  with  Arnold  Bennett.  I  admire  nothing  more  in 
Bennett  than  the  later  chapters  of  The  Old  Wives'  Tale  in  which 
the  sisters  after  long  divergence  are  united  again  and  the  eternal 
contrast  between  them  is  established.  In  working  out  this  funda- 
mental situation  the  auchor  owes  everything  to  the  lapse  of  time. 
I  know  no  novel  in  which  the  real  flight  of  days,  weeks,  months,  and 
years  is  so  perfectly  sensed.  It  is  a  great  achievement,  the  more  so 
because  the  characters  are  wholly  dependent  on  it.  Time  alone 
with  its  multiplicity  of  incidents  brings  out  the  real  issue  between 
Sophia  and  the  Five  Towns  and  that  embodiment  of  the  Five 
Towns,  her  sister.  Mr.  Swinnerton  brings  out  a  very  similar 
contrast  in  his  pair  of  sisters  with  a  deft  cross-section  of  a  few  hours 
only. 

If  there  is  any  fault  to  be  found  in  Nocturne  it  does  not  lie  in 
the  portrayal  of  Jenny  and  Emmy.  There  is  not  a  single  lapse  or 
indiscretion  in  it,  but  the  sheer  penetration  and  intimacy  with 
which  the  author  sets  these  girls  thinking  aloud  makes  the  common 
man  quite  uneasy.  It  gives  the  impression  of  being  extraordinarily 
true  to  life.  The  tale  sinks  in  slowly  like  some  intense  real  exper- 
ience and,  like  Jenny  herself,  the  reader  feels  its  true  significance 
the  morning  after. 

Rebels  and  Reformers,  by  A.  &  D.  Ponsonby  (George  Allen  & 
Unwin). — When  the  war  ends  we  must  not  expect  Utopia  to 
descend  upon  us  overnight.  There  will  probably  be  a  period  of 
transition  in  which  we  shall,  as  it  were,  fit  on  our  silver  sandals. 
That  will  be  the  time  when  fathers  will  address  their  children  as 
follows:  "You  must  understand,  Freddy,  that  although  I  am  your 
father  there  is  no  particular  merit  in  that.  I  know  that  I  have  a 
purple  chin  and  a  deep  red  line  on  my  brow  where  the  brim  of  my 
silk  hat  comes  and  that  all  this  makes  me  look  impressive  and  wise, 
but  I  am  not  so  really.  If  I  could  look  foolish  I  would,  if  only  for 
your  sake.  Heaven  only  knows  how  I  have  struggled  with  myself. 
Always  try  to  look  upon  me  as  the  embodiment  of  folly  and  all 
may  yet  be  well  with  you".  About  this  time  we  shall  find  the 
teaching  of  history  in  schools  reconstructed  on  a  basis  of  unorthodox 
biography  with  Rebels  and  Reformers  as  the  introductory  text-book. 
There  are  twelve  of  them  and  they  are  as  different  as  Voltaire  and 
Hans  Andersen  and  William  Lloyd  Garrison.  All  books  have  a 
bias.     This  one  towards  open-mindedness,  which  will  recommend 
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it  to  some  and  not  to  others,  who  will  give  it  a  different  name. 
What  else  can  they  do? 

Nineteen  Impressions,  by  J.  D.  Beresford  (Sidgwick  and  Jackson). 
Of  all  those  younger  novelists  who,  not  content  with  strict  realism, 
are  continually  plucking  at  the  veil  that  encloses  us  Mr.  Beresford 
is  perhaps  the  hardest-headed.  He  peeps  through  the  chinks  in 
phenomena  as  coolly  as  if  he  were  reading  a  gas-meter.  You  feel 
that  if,  as  has  been  hinted  at  times,  the  cosmic  agencies  are  capable 
of  bluff  their  decoys  will  be  absolutely  wasted  on  him.  He  repud- 
iates all  association  with  "the  various  homunculi  we  call  fairies" 
or  with  "the  careful  mysteries  of  those  who  write  of  fauns  and 
naiads".  H'is  apparatus  is  simpler  and  homelier:  a  broken  arm, 
a  missed  train,  an  attack  of  influenza,  a  doze  by  the  fire,  a  forgotten 
pot  of  marmalade.  It  would  be  too  much  to  claim  that  Mr. 
Beresford's  nineteen  impressions  come  off  nineteen  times,  but  his 
successes  certainly  run  into  double  figures  and  two  or  three  of  his 
impressions  are  memorable.  "The  Lost  Suburb"  is  the  most 
authentic-seeming  account  of  a  dream-memory  that  I  remember 
reading.  Those  who  have  read  The  Hampdenshire  Wonder  know 
what  Mr.  Beresford  can  do  in  the  way  of  philosophical  fiction.  The 
difference  between  that  earlier  book  and  the  Impressions  is  chiefly 
one  of  temperature;  there  is  the  same  mental  power  of  analysis, 
coupled  with  a  less  icy  finger- touch.  Many  readers  will  still  find 
him  chilly,  whilst  a  few,  his  most  discerning  readers,  will  like  him 
and  value  him  for  precisely  that  quality.  B.  F. 


"You  are  old,  Brother  Senior",  the  Freshman  said, 

"But  your  learning  is  shamefully  slight, 
And  you  study  all  night  with  a  towel  round  your  head — 

Do  you  think,  at  your  age,  it  is  right?" 

"In  my  youth",  the  grave  Senior  replied,  with  a  groan, 

"I  feared  it  might  injure  the  brain; 
But  the  Faculty  readily  proved  I  had  none, 

So  I  do  it  again  and  again." 

Tuck. 
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"The    Lists" 

A   Field  for  Literary  Jousting. 

A. — We  offer  a  prize  of  five  dollars  for  the  best  sonnet  by  an  under- 
graduate on  a  Canadian  city. 

B. —  We  offer  a  prize  of  one  dollar  for  the  best  parody  of  "Answers 
to  Correspondents'"  in  a  current  periodical,  the  whole  not  to  exceed  two 
hundred  words. 

Notice  to  Competitors. 

"  The  Lists  "  are  open  to  all  readers  o/The  Rebel  unless  specifically  restricted. 

All  envelopes  must  be  addressed  to  "The  Lists"  Editor,  The  Rebel,  University 
College. 

The  name  and  address  of  every  competitor  must  be  -written  on  the  MS.  itself. 
Pseudonyms  -will  be  used  in  publication  upon  request. 

Competitors  must  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

The  Editor  reserves  the  right  of  withholding  any  award  in  case,  in  his  opinion, 
the  matter  submitted  is  not  of  sufficient  merit. 

The  Editor  reserves  the  right  of  printing  on  this  page  any  matter  sent  in  for 
competition,  whether  it  is  awarded  a  prize  or  not. 

All  entries  for  the  above  competitions  must  reach  the  Editor  on  or  before 
November  25th,  igjS. 

The  results  of  the  October  competitions  will  be  published  in  the  November  issue. 

Advance  notice  of  Competition  for  January  issue,  closing  Dec.  15th. 
A. — We  offer  a  prize  of  $5.00  for  the   best  original  conclusion  to 
the  story  below,  which  is  adapted  from  a  contemporary  writer. 

Friendship. 

A  man  only  needs  one  friend.  The  fellow  who  drinks  your 
liquor  and  hangs  around  you,  slapping  you  on  the  back  and  taking 
up  your  time,  telling  you  how  much  he  likes  you,  isn't  a  friend, 
even  if  he  did  play  marbles  at  school  and  fish  in  the  same  creek  with 
you.  As  long  as  you  don't  need  a  friend,  one  of  that  kind  may 
answer.  But  a  friend,  to  my  mind,  is  one  you  can  deal  with  on  a 
strict  reciprocity  basis,  like  me  and  George  have  always  done. 

We  have  been  connected  in  a  number  of  ways.  We  financed 
and  ran  a  line  of  freight  waggons  in  New  Mexico,  and  we  mined  a 
little  and  gambled  a  little;  and  then  we  got  into  trouble  of  one  or 
two  kinds,  and  I  reckon  that  got  us  on  a  better  basis  than  anything 
else,  unless  it  was  the  fact  that  we  never  had  much  personal  use  for 
each  other's  ways.  George  was  the  vainest  man  I  ever  see.  His 
hair  is  naturally  a  light  reddish,  but  he  wore  it  dyed  so  blue  it  looked 
black  in  the  dark,  with  deer-skin  vests,  yellow  shoes,  and  clothes 
like  the  awnings  in  front  of  drug-stores.  And  for  bragging,  he 
could  blow  the  biggest  geyser  in  the  Yosemite  back  into  its  hole 
with  one  whisper.     I  am  a  quiet  man  and  fond  of  studiousness  and 
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thought.  If  he  had  ever  slapped  me  on  the  back  or  snivelled  around 
like  some  friends,  I  know  I'd  have  had  a  rough-and-tumble  with 
him  on  the  spot.  Same  way  with  George.  He  hated  my  ways  as 
bad  as  I  did  his.  When  we  were  mining  we  lived  in  separate  tents 
so  as  not  to  intrude  our  obnoxiousness  on  each  other. 

But  after  a  long  time  we  began  to  know  each  of  us  could  depend 
on  the  other  when  we  were  in  a  pinch,  up  to  his  last  dollar,  word  of 
honor  or  perjury,  bullet  or  drop  of  blood.  I've  grabbed  my  hat  and 
jumped  a  freight  and  rode  200  miles  to  identify  him,  when  he  was 
about  to  be  hung  by  mistake  in  Idaho  for  a  train  robber.  Once  I 
laid  sick  of  typhoid  in  a  tent  in  Texas,  without  a  dollar  or  a  change 
of  clothes,  and  sent  for  George  in  Boise  City.  The  first  thing  he  did 
before  speaking  to  me  was  to  hang  up  a  little  looking-glass  on  the 
side  of  the  tent  and  curl  his  moustache.  Then  he  gave  me  the 
most  scientific  cussing  I  ever  had  and  took  off  his  coat.  When  I 
was  beginning  to  get  around  again,  the  doctor  said  that  my  friend's 
keeping  me  mad  all  the  time  did  more  than  his  drugs  to  cure  me. 

I  remember  once  I  played  a  sort  of  a  joke  on  George,  just  to  try 
him.  We  were  both  living  in  a  little  town  in  the  San  Louis  Valley, 
running  some  flocks  of  sheep  and  a  few  cattle.  We  were  partners 
but  as  usual  we  didn't  live  together. 

One  day  a  calf  that  we  had  died.  That  night  I  broke  its  bones, 
dumped  it  into  a  coarse  sack  and  tied  it  up  with  wire.  I  put  on 
an  old  shirt,  tore  a  sleeve  most  out  of  it,  put  some  red  ink  on  my 
hands  and  splashed  some  of  it  over  my  shirt  and  face.  I  put  the 
sack  in  a  waggon  and  drove  out  to  George's  cabin.  When  I  halloed 
he  came  out  in  a  yellow  dressing  gown,  a  Turkish  cap  and  patent 
leather  shoes. 

I  dumped  the  bundle  to  the  ground.  "Sh — Sh!  says  I,  kind  of 
wild  in  my  way,  "Take  that  and  bury  it,  George,  out  somewhere 
behind  your  house — bury  it  just  like  it  is.     And  don ". 

"Don't  get  excited",  says  George.  "And  for  the  Lord's  sake 
go  and  wash  your  hands  and  face  and  put  on  a  clean  shirt".  And 
he  lights  his  pipe  while  I  drive  away  at  a  gallop. 

The  next  morning  he  drives  around  to  our  cottage  where  my 
aunt  was  fiddling  with  her  flowers  and  truck  in  the  front  yard. 
He  bends  himself  and  bows  and  makes  compliments  as  he  could 
do  when  so  disposed,  and  begs  a  rose  bush  from  her,  saying  he  had 
turned  up  a  little  land  back  of  his  cabin  and  wanted  to  plant 
something  on  it  by  way  of  usefulness  and  ornament.  So  my  Aunt, 
flattered,  pulls  up  one  of  her  biggest  by  the  roots  and  gives  it  to  him. 
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THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  LITERARY  DRUMMER. 

Tempora  mutant ur  et  nos  mutamur  in  illis.  Which,  put  into  plain  secular 
prose  means  that  they,  that  is  the  Editor  and  all  the  superior  people  who 
run  The  Rebel,  will  not  let  me  play  with  Henry  Button  any  more.  They  tell 
me  that  our  antics  were  all  very  well  when  The  Rebel  was  in  long  clothes,  but 
now  that  The  Rebel  has  survived  the  dagger  of  its  enemies  and  the  caresses  of 
its  friends,  and  all  the  maladies  most  incident  to — well,  I  am  not  sure  of  The 
Rebel's  sex — and  has  attained,  let  us  say  adolescence  (it  sounds  well),  I  must 
be  less  vulgar  and  more  literary.  They  recommend  gravity,  and  when  I  humbly 
suggest  that  there  must  be  matter  for  gravity,  they,  already  mentioned,  rebuke 
me  for  incurable  levity,  and  say  solemnly  that  The  Rebel  is  no  laughing  matter. 
So  with  a  sigh  for  the  lost  irresponsible  days  of  The  Rebel's  youth,  when  I 
played  in  the  gutter  with — (rest  of  sentence  censored  by  the  Editor),  I  pass  on 
to  the  new  era  when  I  dine  with  publishers  of  famous  name  and  attempt  to  bear 
upon  shoulders  unequal  to  such  a  burden  the  weight  of  The  Rebel's  new  dignity. 

Whatever  else  has  changed  or  may  hereafter  change,  it  was  a  great  pleasure 
to  find  on  returning  to  my  old  haunts  after  a  summer  spent  in  the  island  valley 
of  Avilion,  where  drummers  cease  from  drumming,  that  the  old  friends  of  The 
Rebel  had  not  changed,  and  were  again  ready  with  their  support.  So  here  again, 
kind  readers  of  The  Rebel,  are  the  varied  books,  newly  poured  out  from  the 
unresting  press,  which  our  good  friends  the  publishers  offer  for  your  edification 
and  amusement. 

J.  M.  DENT  &  SONS. 

Mr.  Button  wishes  to  assure  the  readers  of  The  Rebel  that  the  report  of  his 
demise  in  the  last  number  of  The  Rebel  was  a  gross  exaggeration,  that  he  is  quite 
well,  thank  you,  and  wants  you  to  buy  all  the  following  books  without  delay — 

(1)  The  Clash!  A  study  in  Nationalities.  By  William  Henry  Moore.  $2.50. 
The  keynote  of  the  book  is  struck  in  the  introduction — "The  success  of  the 
Britannic  Empire  has  been  only  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  goodwill  which 
has  pervaded  the  peoples,  who,  of  different  tongues  and  of  different  religions  and 
of  different  nationalities,  constitute  its  population.  Destroy  that  spirit,  substitute 
for  it  the  doctrine  that  English  Protestants  are  a  ruling  caste,  or  that  in  each  self- 
contained  part  of  the  Empire  the  strong  may  compel  the  weak  to  surrender  their 
individuality,  then  that  which  is  British  loses  its  essence — only  an  impermanent 
shell  remains". 

The  book  is  a  forceful,  well-reasoned,  and  convincing  plea  for  the  recognition 
of  the  French-Canadian  nationality  and  its  right  to  a  place  in  the  sun — "a 
national  culture,  wherever  it  manifests  itself,  is  as  elemental  a  force  as  a  national 
democracy,  and  to  fight  against  it  is  to  fight  against  God".  So  Arnold  Toynbee, 
quoted  by  Mr.  Moore  at  the  close  of  his  first  chapter.  The  book  is  absolutely 
indispensable  to  all  students  of  Canadian  problems. 

(2)  The  Education  of  the  New-Canadian.  By  J.  T.  M.  Anderson,  M. A., 
LL.B.,  D.Paed.  Inspector  of  Schools,  Yorktown,  Sask.  $2.50.  Both  this  book 
and  the  one  noticed  above  are  significant  of  the  increasing  interest  which  the 
"intelligentsia"  of  Canada  are  taking  in  the  fundamental  problems  of  Canadia 
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development.  Less  controversial  than  Mr.  Moore's  book  it  is  no  less  vital,  and 
from  beginning  to  end  thrills  the  reader  with  the  romance  of  the  making  of  a 
nation.  No  more  insistent  appeal  to  the  finest  elements  in  that  complex  emotion 
called  patriotism  could  be  made,  no  more  urgent  challenge  to  the  students  of 
Canada  to  participate  in  a  great  and  fascinating  adventure,  could  be  uttered, 
than  can  be  found  in  this  book.  It  is  gratifying  to  The  Rebel  to  find  that 
"  Bilingual  Schools  in  Canada,"  by  Prof.  C.  B.  Sissons,  a  valued  and  regular  con- 
tributor to  The  Rebel,  is  quoted  with  appreciation  by  the  authors  of  both  the 
foregoing  books.    Messrs.  Dent  are  the  publishers  of  Prof.  Sissons'  book  also. 

(3)  Before  the  Wind.  By  Janet  Laing.  $1.50  net.  To  pass  from  grave  to 
gay  Messrs.  Dent  are  giving  us  this  month  a  whimsical  novel  by  a  new  author. 
It  weaves  together  threads  of  a  war  interest,  social  satire,  and  a  burlesque  detec- 
tive story.  If  you  should  be  fortunate  enough  to  be  freed  from  the  sterner 
responsibilities  of  life  by  a  mild  attack  of  the  :'flu"  or  the  "grippe",  here  is 
pleasant  and  unexacting  occupation  for  an  Indian  summer's  afternoon. 

McClelland  &  stewart. 

I  fared  westward  and  climbed  the  heights,  the  Mt.  Meru  where  of  old  the 
Trinity  was  wont  to  sit  enthroned.  It  is  an  unorthodox  age,  and  I  found  the 
Trinity  invaded  by  the  Macedonian  heresy  and  reduced  to  a  Dualism.  From  The 
Rebel's  point  of  view  and  from  the  public's,  this  is  a  gain.  If  the  man  who  makes 
two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  before  is  a  public  benefactor  what  shall 
be  said  of  the  beneficent  forces  which  make  two  publishing  houses  arise  in  the 
place  of  one? 

This  month  Messrs.  McClelland  &  Stewart  are  launching  two  very  interesting 
war  books  and  a  new  novel. 

(1)  A  Minstrel  in  France.  By  Harry  Lauder.  $2.00.  What  Charlie 
Chaplin  is  to  America  Harry  Lauder  has  been  to  England.  We  most  of  us  know 
that  the  wisdom  of  the  fool  is  the  profoundest  wisdom  ot  all,  and  Harry  Lauder  is 
for  us  Touchstone  and  Lear's  fool  incarnate  in  one  diminutive  body.  In  this 
book  he  tells  us  what  he  set  out  to  do  when  his  heart  was  broken,  a  thing  that 
even  Lear's  fcol  could  not  have  done — in  his  own  words — "I  wanted  to  give  a  con- 
cert in  a  front  line  trench  where  the  Huns  could  hear  me  if  they  cared  to  listen. 
I  wanted  them  to  learn  once  more  the  lesson  we  could  never  teach  them  often 
enough — the  lesson  of  the  spirit  of  the  British  army,  that  could  go  into  battle 
with  a  laugh  on  its  lips". 

This  book  with  its  mingled  pathos  and  mirth  tehs  how  he  did  it.  Our  sincerest 
laughter,  rare  enough  in  these  days,  has  surely  been  fraught  with  pain,  and  this 
book  will  yield  to  all  who  read  it  the  relief  of  whole  hearted  laughter  touched  with 
pain. 

(2)  Fighting  France.  By  Stephane  Lauzanne,  Editor-in-Chief  of  the 
"Matin",  translated  by  J.  L.  B.  Williams,  A.M.  $1.50  net.  We  have  not  for- 
gotten, nor  are  we  likely  to  forget,  M.  Lauzanne's  visit  last  year,  and  his  forceful 
picturesque  personality.  Here  we  have  a  striking  book  from  his  pen,  the  pen 
of  a  master-journalist,  and  there  is  no  journalist  like  the  Frenchman.  It  is  a 
vivid  and  moving  presentation  of  the  spirit  with  which  France,  "bleeding  but 
not  bled  white",  has  held  on  with  a  dogged  tenacity  which  will  be  for  ever  the 
wonder  of  the  world. 
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(3)  The  Chivalry  of  Keith  Leicester.  By  Robert  Alison  Hood.  $1.50  net. 
If  this  is  a  "  first "  novel,  the  author  is  to  be  heartily  congratulated  on  the  success 
with  which  he  holds  the  reins  of  a  spirited  Western  romance  and  carries  us  along 
a  most  fascinating  road  of  prairie  life,  original  humour,  and  a  charming  love  story 
skilfully  blended.  You  should  not  miss  the  entertaining  episode  in  which  Keith 
Leicester  fools  the  lunatic. 

A  most  interesting  trio  of  books. 

GOODCHILD. 

It  would  seem  that  publishers  are  fissiparous,  like  the  amoeba  they  propagate 
their  kind  by  fission.  Mr.  Goodchild  makes  his  bow  to  readers  of  The  Rebel  as 
a  fellow-rebel,  and  has  secured  some  most  interesting  books  with  which  to  capture 
their  support. 

(1)  The  Perils  of  a  Private,  Sketches  of  Camp  Life.  By  "Ted"  Stanley." 
"All  seeing  saves,  all  hearing,  all  delight",  says  Masefield.  We  have  certainly 
been  saved  from  many  a  camelious  bump,  many  a  blue  devil  has  been  charmed 
away,  by  Punch,  by  Bruce  Bairnsfather,  and  others  of  that  goodly  company  of 
wielders  of  the  pen  who  can  make  us  see  so  vividly  the  funny  side  of  this  grim 
business  of  war.  Here  is  a  new  recruit  to  this  saving  mission.  In  a  deughtful 
series  of  sketches  which  need  no  text  or  comment  the  artist  depicts  the  perils 
of  the  private  in  the  early  stages  of  initiation.  Get  it  at  once,  laugh,  and  lose 
your  hump. 

(2)  A  Soldier  Unafraid.  Letters  from  the  trenches  of  the  Alsatian  Front' 
By  Captain  Andre  Cornet -Auquier.  Translated  by  Theodore  Stanton,  M.A. 
Millions  of  these  human  documents,  most  pathetic  of  all  outcomes  of  these  years 
of  sacrifice,  must  have  accumulated,  and  a  large  number  have  been  collected  by 
M.  Barres  with  Mr.  Stanton's  collaboration,  in  "The  Undying  Spirit  of  France". 
This  little  volume  is  a  further  collection,  revealing  the  simple  piety,  the  quiet 
courage,  of  a  scion  of  an  old  Huguenot  family  who  has  fallen  in  the  great  fight. 

(3)  You  Who  Can  Help.  By  Mary  Smith  Churchill.  $1.25  net.  Charming 
and  sprightly  letters  by  the  wife  of  an  American  officer,  written  from  Paris  during 
1916-7,  and  depicting  the  wonderful  bravery  with  which  Paris  has  endured  these 
years  of  untoid  stress. 

(4)  The  Golden  Treasury  of  Magazine  Verse.  Edited  by  William  Stanley 
Braithwaite.  $1.50  net.  This  is  an  anthology  of  the  best  American  poetry  of  this 
strenuous  and  formative  modern  period  that  has  first  seen  the  light  in  magazines. 
All  lovers  of  poetry  will  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Braithwaite  for  this  timely  and  very 
interesting  collection. 

S.  B.  GUNDY. 

The  publisher's  sanctum  is  not  only  a  place  of  birth,  it  is  also  a  place  of  death, 
even  of  solemn  judicial  execution.  I  am  still  feeling  sobered  and  depressed  by  a 
scene  at  which  I  assisted,  as  the  French  say,  this  morning.  When  I  put  my 
intrusive  rebel  head  inside  Mr.  Gundy's  sanctum,  he  was,  metaphorically 
speaking,  putting  on  the  black  cap,  and  pronouncing  sentence  upon  the  soul  of 
an  unfortunate  book  which  had  not  earned  the  right  to  be  born  into  the  happy 
world  of  men.    He  appealed  to  me  in  his  gracious  way  to  confirm  the  justice  of 
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the  sentence,  and  though  I  felt  like  a  murderer,  I  could  only  say,  Amen.  But 
"there  is  nothing  dies  but  something  lives",  and  the  sadness  of  the  episode  was 
soon  forgotten  in  the  stirring  titles  of  the  new  books,  leaping  from  their  cradles, 
eager  to  run  their  brief  course.  Mr.  Gundy  is  giving  us  some  really  thrilling 
novels  this  month: 

(1)  Drums  Afar.  By  John  Murray  Gibbon.  $1.50  net.  If  Mr.  Gibbon  had 
nothing  else  to  recommend  him,  readers  of  The  Rebel  would  be  bound  in  loyalty 
to  buy  and  read  his  book,  for  he  is  of  The  Rebel  persuasion,  and  has  been  a 
subscriber  to  it  from  its  beginnings,  now  of  course  hidden  in  the  mists  of  antiquity. 
But  Mr.  Gibbon  knows  "all  abaht  it",  as  readers  of  "Hearts  and  Faces"  know. 
This  time,  greatly  daring,  he  marries  Oxford  to  Chicago,  tell  it  not  in  Balliol, 
publish  it  not  in  Peckwater  Quad.  Of  course  you  will  be  dying  to  know  how  it  is 
done,  and  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you,  but  if  you  want  to  read  a  really  strong 
novel,  full  of  incisive  wit,  shrewd  humour,  and  a  broad  kindly  understanding  of 
the  racial  differences  that  both  attract  and  repel  the  kindred  Anglo-Saxon  peoples 
on  each  side  of  the  big  water  you  will  lose  no  time  in  buying  and  reading  "Drums 
Afar." 

(2)  That  Which  Hath  Wings.  By  Richard  Dehan.  $1.50  net.  "Every 
nice  girl  has  an  airman",  so  I  have  been  tunefully  assured  many  times,  and  I  sup- 
pose that  every  nice  novel  writer  must  have  one  too.  Then,  too,  there  is  a 
peculiar  attraction  in  a  sequel.  One  nearly  always  wants  to  meet  the  people 
again  that  one  has  met  in  a  novel,  even  if  they  are  not  perfectly  "  nice  ".  If  they 
are  not,  you  want  to  see  if  they  have  got  nicer  since  you  met  them  last,  and  if 
they  are  you  want  to  meet  them  again  because  they  are.  It  "goes  without  say- 
ing" that  those  who  read  "The  Dop  Doctor"  will  want  to  read  this  book  upon 
the  instant,  while  those  who  start  with  this  one  will  immediately  go  in  search  of 
"The  Dop  Doctor". 

(3)  The  Ghost  Garden.  By  Amelie  Rives.  $1.50  net.  This  month  Mr. 
Gundy  is  not  experimenting  on  us,  as  in  corpore  vili,  he  is  giving  us  novels  by 
practised  hands.  Princess  Troubetzkoy  is  already  sufficiently  known  to  need  no 
introduction,  as  the  chairman  always  says  at  the  public  meeting.  Apart  from 
this  interesting  fact,  her  subject,  "hants",  is  one  that  we  are  all  eagerly  reading 
about.  The  sceptical  read  to  exercise  their  skill  in  disposing  of  the  frauds  and 
fallacies  upon  which  the  whole  belief  in  spirits  is  built  up.  The  believing  read  to 
be  confirmed  in  their  faith,  and  simple  people  like  myself  read  to  enjoy  a  good 
story.     Go  thou  and  do  likewise. 

In  addition  to  his  novels  Mr.  Gundy  also  offers  to  students  who  study  in  the 
intervals  of  reading  novels  excellent  issues  of  two  English  classics  from  the  Oxford 
Press— 

(i)  Essays  in  Criticism.  By  Matthew  Arnold,  with  an  Introduction  (most 
interesting)  by  Clement  A.  Miles,  and  Notes  (most  useful)  by  Leonard  Smith. 
$1.00. 

(ii)  Past  and  Present.  By  Thomas  Carlyle,  with  excellent  notes  by  A.  M. 
D.  Hughes,  M.A.    $1.00. 
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Editorial 

Most  of  the  war-born  literature  is  already  wreckage  in  Lethe 
Streme,  but  there  are  some  things  which  will  endure  as  memorials 
of  our  age.  To  these  belong  Labour  and  The  New  Social  Order, 
the  pronouncement  of  policy  on  behalf  of  the  British  Labour 
Party.  Do  you  want  to  know  the  best  thought  of  labour  on  the 
subject  of  "Reconstruction",  it  is  here  set  out  in  the  clearest  and 
most  incisive  form,  with  breadth  of  vision  and  certainty  of  aim. 
The  war  is  "the  end  of  a  civilization",  so  runs  the  preface,  but  the 
body  of  the  text  says,  not  is  but  must  be.  It  is  no  automatic  deliver- 
ance that  the  war  can  bring.  The  new  order  must  be  built  in  the 
sweat  of  the  brow.  There  is  here  no  Utopian  belief  in  the  magic 
birth  of  a  new  world,  without  time  and  without  travail.  There  is 
no  belief  in  catastrophic  reformation.  The  four  "pillars  of  the 
house"  which  are  named  respectively:  The  Universal  Enforcement 
of  a  National  Minimum;  The  Democratic  Control  of  Industry;  A 
Revolution  in  National  Finance;  and  The  Surplus  Wealth  for  the 
Common  Good;  will  require  for  their  establishment  more  than  a 
year  or  two  of  "feverish  reconstruction".  This  is  no  place  to  argue 
the  merits  of  these  proposals,  but  the  spirit  of  constructiveness,  of 
inclusiveness  and  of  hopefulness  which  animates  the  document  is 
worthy  of  all  praise.  Significant  too  is  the  insistence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  education  and  of  recreation.  The  surplus  wealth  constantly 
accruing  within  the  community  must  provide  for  "the  education 
alike  of  children,  of  adolescents  and  of  adults,  in  which  the  Labour 
Party  demands  a  genuine  equality  of  opportunity,  overcoming  all 
differences  of  material  circumstances;  and  for  the  organization  of 
public  improvements  of  all  kinds,  including  the  brightening  of  the 
lives  of  those  now  condemned  to  almost  ceaseless  toil,  and  a  great 
development  of  the  means  of  recreation.  From  the  same  source 
must  come  the  greatly  increased  public  provision  that  the  Labour 
Party  will  insist  on  being  made  for  scientific  investigation  and 
original  research,  in  every  branch  of  knowledge,  not  to  say  also  for 
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the  promotion  of  music,  literature  and  fine  art,  which  have  been 
under  Capitalism  so  greatly  neglected,  and  upon  which,  so  the 
Labour  Party  holds,  any  real  development  of  civilization  funda- 
mentally depends".  And,  finally,  the  plea  is  made  for  "more  light 
— but  also  more  warmth"  not  only  within  the  nation  but  between 
all  nations.  "We  believe  that  nations  are  in  no  way  damaged  by 
each  other's  economic  prosperity  or  commercial  progress;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  that  they  are  actually  themselves  mutually  enriched 
thereby.  We  would  therefore  put  an  end  to  the  old  entanglements 
and  mystifications  of  Secret  Diplomacy  and  the  formation  of 
Leagues  against  Leagues.  We  stand  for  the  immediate  establish- 
ment, actually  as  a  part  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  which  the 
present  war  will  end,  of  a  Universal  League  or  Society  of  Nations, 
a  Supernational  Authority,  with  an  International  High  Court  to  try 
all  justiciable  issues  between  nations;  an  International  Legislature 
to  enact  such  common  laws  as  can  be  mutually  agreed  upon,  and  an 
International  Council  of  Mediation  to  endeavour  to  settle  without 
ultimate  conflict  even  those  disputes  which  are  not  justiciable". 

A  University  What  memorials  shall   be  raised   to  university 

Memorial  men  whQ  went  to  ^g  war?     It  is  obviously  im- 

possible to  devise  anything  adequate  yet  the  University  must  strive 
to  perpetuate  the  life  of  these  men  among  us.  Travelling  scholar- 
ships, a  lecture  foundation  or  possibly  even  a  chair  of  international 
law  might  be  endowed.  But  there  is  a  strong  feeling  that  in  addition 
there  should  be  monuments  or  buildings.  We  ought  to  see  to  it 
that  such  memorials  are  both  beautiful  and  of  service  for  many 
that  are  neither  lie  heavy  on  this  earth. 

The  question  of  memorials  is  being  considered  by  every  College 
and  Faculty  as  well  as  by  the  University  as  a  whole.  The  form  of 
some  of  the  college  memorials  has  been  decided;  for  instance,  it  is 
reported  that  Trinity  and  Victoria  will  build  chapels.  It  is  perhaps 
a  pity  that  the  fact  of  University  College  being  undenominational 
should  prevent  that  college  from  following  suit.  Members  of  the 
college  might  do  well  to  consider  whether  undenominational  is 
synonymous  with  pagan.  But  whatever  the  form,  these  college 
memorials  should  be  both  beautiful  and  of  service. 

The  University  memorial  is  still  under  consideration.  A  Chapter 
House  has  been  suggested.  Beauty  has  been  emphasized  but  the 
idea  of  service  hardly  at  all.  Strange  paradox  that  a  memorial  of 
service  freely  given  be  only  a  beautiful,  lifeless  shell.    What  would 
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be  the  wishes  of  the  men  themselves?  Surely  that  in  their  name  the 
life  of  the  University  be  deepened  and  broadened.  If  a  Chapter 
House  will  serve  this  end  let  it  be  built  but  not  otherwise. 

A  study  of  the  memorials  of  other  universities  may  serve  us. 
The  Harvard  Memorial  of  the  Civil  War  is  a  great  dining  hall  where 
hundreds  of  students  gather  daily.  The  State  University  of  Illinois 
has  a  memorial  building  containing  an  auxiliary  library  for  the 
use  of  senior  and  graduate  students.  Here  Hart  House  provides  a 
dining  hall,  but  we  suffer  from  inadequate  library  accommodation 
and  from  a  poverty  of  books  to  which  students  may  have  free 
access.  The  site  suggested  for  the  University  Memorial  is  near  the 
Library,  why  not  build  a  memorial  reference  library  on  it  and  let 
the  collection  of  books  include  those  on  every  phase  of  the  war. 
Such  a  building  might  combine  beauty  and  service  and  would 
deepen  and  broaden  the  life  of  the  University  in  the  name  of  those 
who  have  gone  out  from  us. 

College  Journals,  In  its  editorial  for  November  11,  Varsity  has 
t0°  taken  up  the  cudgels  for  "College  Journals". 

Its  protest  is  certainly  a  timely  one.  The  policy,  which  has  Deen 
followed  in  some  of  the  colleges  in  the  States,  of  discouraging  under- 
graduate publications  on  the  ground  that  they  distract  the  students' 
attention  from  serious  work,  would  destroy  a  side  of  college  life 
which  one  cannot  afford  to  lose. 

As  well  as  the  pleasure  which  they  give  these  publications  have 
two  functions:  the  prompt  circulation  of  college  news,  insignificant 
to  the  outside  world,  perhaps,  but  vital  to  all  activities  within  the 
community  itself;  and  the  development  of  thought  by  writing. 
Canada's  literary  achievement  would  be  much  greater,  if  the 
energies  of  her  youth  could  be  turned  to  literature  as  a  serious 
occupation  before  they  are  caught  in  the  whirl  of  modern  business. 
We  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  many  Canadian  boys 
and  girls  whose  early  compositions  show  signs  of  an  intellectual 
activity  which  is  wholly  turned  aside  in  later  life  to  so-called 
"practical"  duties.  True,  not  all  those  whose  compositions  win 
the  admiration  of  their  high-school  teachers,  possess  real  literary 
genius,  but  there  is  a  fair  chance  that  some  may  have  it,  and  how 
shall  the  test  be  made,  except  they  write?  And  how  shall  they  write 
unless  there  be  encouragement,  at  once  provoking  and  continuous? 
Not  all  young  authors  have  possessed  an  inward  spring  of  inspiration 
so  great  as  to  override  all  obstacles ;  even  Shakespeare  wrote  at  the 
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urge  of  outside  circumstances.  The  college  journal  has  the  oppor- 
tunity of  performing  this  friendly  service  to  young  men  and  women 
at  a  time  when  their  thought  is  beginning  to  mature.  By  gradua- 
tion, or  soon  after,  the  student  has  chosen  his  occupation,  and  can 
thenceforth  devote  only  his  leisure  to  literature.  During  his  four 
years  of  preparation  he  should  have  a  chance  to  explore  whatever 
talents  he  may  have  in  order  to  make  a  satisfying  choice  for  later 
life.  It  is  a  pity  to  make  of  an  incipient  man  of  letters  a  discontented 
broker,  by  withholding  any  opportunity  of  developing  his  literary 
capacity. 

In  an  age  pre-eminently  industrial,  especially  in  a  country  whose 
undeveloped  resources  are  the  admiration  of  the  world,  industrial 
workers,  men  of  business,  scientists  will  not  be  lacking,  but  an 
artist  or  a  man  of  letters  has  often  to  face  the  censure  of  the  public 
on  account  of  his  "unpractical"  and  "useless"  life.  If  any  activity 
needs  to  be  fostered  in  the  universities,  it  is  this  one.  To  those, 
therefore,  who  believe  in  the  power  of  ideas  to  move  the  world,  the 
college  journal  has  a  legitimate  place  among  the  worthiest  develop- 
ments of  student  life. 

Liter®  Art  may  be  long  and  life  short,  at  least  there  is 

Humaniores?  good  authority  for  the  statement,  but,  looking 

at  the  business  with  the  Samuel  Butler  habit  of  inversion,  one  per- 
ceives that  an  arts  course  is  short  and  life  long.  Four  years  is  cer- 
tainly an  unconscionably  long  slice  of  time  to  those  who  are  in  a  hurry 
to  get  to  the  business  of  life  and  be  done  with  academic  unrealities, 
but  to  those  who  have  a  faint  suspicion  that  somewhere  among 
the  academic  dust  and  cobwebs  a  charm,  a  secret  spell  lies  hidden 
that  has  power  to  transmute  the  dust  of  life  into  gold,  the  time  is 
all  too  short  to  discover  it.  In  my  mind  there  lurks  a  certain  dis- 
quieting sense  of  contrast.  On  the  one  hand  among  the  treasures 
of  memory  lie  visions  of  kindly  college  gates,  always  open,  ancient 
porters,  custodians  of  the  immemorial  custom  of  the  place;  the  old 
dark  corridors,  dimly  lighted,  doors  with  familiar  names  on  them, 
doors  that  are  never  locked,  save  when  some  studious  wight  has 
sported  his  oak;  a  friendly  tutor's  rooms,  always  a  place  of  pleasant 
rendezvous  for  a  smoke  and  a  talk  over  the  fire.  Over  all,  the 
savour  of  the  ancient  humanities,  kindly  human  things,  the  per- 
vading sense  of  a  spiritual  community  binding  together  teacher  and 
taught  in  a  fellowship,  a  quest  for  a  holy  Grail. 
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Over  against  it  stands  an  impression  of  buildings,  empty,  dark 
and  locked  as  soon  as  the  clock  strikes  6  of  an  evening;  for  pleasant 
rooms  where  the  individual  tutor's  taste  stamps  everything  with 
personality,  one  sees,  "offices",  business-like  offices,  empty  shells 
with  bare  floors,  office  tables,  a  copy  of  the  calendar,  a  pile  of  un- 
corrected papers.  If  the  "professor"  is  not  about  to  lecture  or  just 
come  from  a  lecture  the  office-door  is  locked.  One  wanders  along  a 
corridor  in  one  of  the  residences,  everywhere  locked  doors.  Over 
all  the  savour  of  a  business  centre,  a  business  transaction,  a  place 
where  the  moneychangers  sit,  where  so  much  knowledge  is  bought 
and  sold,  where  the  relations  between  teacher  and  taught  are  cold, 
impersonal,  businesslike,  ceasing  outside  office-hours. 

Perhaps  the  time  has  come  for  immemorial  dust  to  be  swept 
away,  for  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  of  efficiency,  sharp,  clear-cut, 
scientific  efficiency,  but  a  lurking  fear  lingers  that  many  ancient 
human  things  may  go  too,  the  very  conception  of  a  "universitas", 
a  community  of  souls,  of  friendships,  of  those  things  which  it  would 
seem  can  only  come  through  the  much  abused  literae  humaniores 
fast-vanishing  in  the  garish  light  of  efficiency. 


November  11th,  1918 

This  is  their  day,  the  day  they  shall  not  see; 
For  over  them  is  sodden  autumn  clay 
And  the  illimitable  rollings  of  the  sea. 

This  is  their  day,  for  this  they  gave  their  all; 
The  scent  of  winds  across  the  fields  of  hay, 
The  golden-rod  and  spring's  first  robin's  call, 
Their  toil  along  the  furrows,  and  at  last 
Kind  words  at  evenfall. 

For  this  they  bore  the  thunder  and  the  flame, 
The  days  of  horror  and  the  nights  of  stress, 
And  heard  the  whisper  sharply  call  their  name 
From  budding  life  unto  long  silentness. 

This  is  their  day.       On  some  far  misty  shore 
They  stand  and  harken  whilst  our  belfries  ring 
And  smile  upon  the  agonies  they  bore. 


H.  K.  G. 
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Oxford — Summer,  1918 

(i) 

VIVACIOUS  and  colourful  was  "The  High"  in  Oxford  during 
the  summer  of  1918. 

Above,  aeroplanes  circled  incessantly,  flying  backward 
and  forward  busily,  at  various  altitudes.  Never  was  the  air  quite 
free  from  the  sound  of  their  whirring. 

In  the  street  itself,  by  the  wall  of  University  College,  sat  a 
number  of  wounded  men  in  their  blue  suits — sitting  in  the  sun, 
smoking  and  talking  and  looking.  In  and  out  among  them  occa- 
sionally flitted  Red  Cross  nurses,  clad  in  white  or  blue  linen.  Up 
and  down  the  sidewalks  and  in  the  roadway  were  being  wheeled  a 
large  number  of  wounded  men  who  could  not  walk — some  in  invalid 
chairs,  others  in  long  carts,  in  which  they  could  lie  at  full  length. 
These  carriages  were  usually  being  wheeled  by  rather  old  women 
or  equally  old  men. 

Other  wounded  soldiers  walked  along  the  pavement,  some 
merely  weak,  others  with  arms  or  legs  bandaged,  some  without  an 
arm  or  without  a  leg. 

In  addition  to  the  soldiers,  there  were  many  small  old  ladies  and 
small  old  men,  but  more  of  the  former. 

There  were  also  vast  quantities  of  babies,  pushed  about  in 
various  kinds  of  conveyances  by  young  mothers. 

On  the  roadway  were  innumerable  cyclists,  more  girls  and 
women  than  boys  and  men,  all  pedalling  quite  fast.  There  were 
also  busses,  some  with  passenger  seats  above,  others  with  that 
space  used  for  luggage,  covered  with  tarpaulin  that  swelled  in  the 
wind.  There  were  a  few  hansom  cabs  and  a  stray  taxi  or  two.  .  .  . 
Also,  a  number  of  very  small  two-wheeled  carts,  pulled  by  donkeys 
or  wee  horses,  driven  by  old  women  or  old  men,  or  by  boys  or  girls. 
These  carts  contained  wood;  one  of  them  had  coal,  and  a  few  had 
general  produce.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  motor  traffic,  especially 
Red  Cross  and  War  Department  cars,  practically  all  driven  by 
girls. 

On  the  sidewalks  were  a  number  of  young  black  men,  and  a  few 
civilian  undergraduates,  either  under  military  age  or  discharged 
from  the  army,  wearing  flannels  and  carrying  tennis  rackets  under 
their  arms;  an  occasional  don,  with  mortar  board  and  gown;  many 
officers,  and  cadets  by  the  score.    These  last,  except  for  the  standard 
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white  band  on  their  hats,  were  dressed  in  an  amazing  complexity 
of  costume — some  with  officers'  uniforms  except  for  the  insignia  of 
rank;  others  in  privates'  clothes;  some  in  white  duck  trousers  and 
a  tunic;  others,  under  their  tunic,  had  only  an  inch  or  two  of 
"trunks",  with  the  rest  of  their  legs  uncovered. 

00 

Could  one  imagine  a  more  pleasant  place  in  which  to  spend  a 
period  of  convalescence  after  the  flu,  than  at  Oxford?  I  walked 
slowly  one  afternoon  along  the  High  in  the  direction  of  Magdalen. 
A  number  of  cows  were  being  driven  in  the  streets,  and  a  genuine, 
"hard-looking"  swine  herd  was  vehemently  admonishing  an 
immense  hog  which  was  sprawling  over  a  considerable  portion  of  a 
small  lane. 

After  strolling  in  the  quad  of  Magdalen,  I  went  into  the  Botani- 
cal Gardens  and  sat  idly  on  a  bench  by  the  Cherwell,  watching  the 
punts  go  by. 

On  another  afternoon,  I  visited  Merton  and  Oriel,  Christ 
Church,  New  and  Baliol.  Never  was  there  a  more  peaceful  spot 
than  the  quad  of  Baliol,  under  the  low-hanging  trees.  The  bench 
on  which  I  sat  was  partly  in  the  shade,  partly  in  the  sun,  and,  in 
the  calm  of  convalescence,  I  half-dozed,  with  the  picture  of  bright 
red  geraniums  everywhere.  There  were  many  officers  and  cadets, 
but,  in  that  atmosphere,  even  these  men  seemed  peaceful.  A  black 
student  passed  by,  smoking  a  cigar.  A  lady  was  sitting  under  a 
tree,  reading.  As  I  passed  out  under  the  arch,  I  stopped  and  read 
the  lists  of  "Ave  atque  Vale",  which,  alas,  were  so  much  longer 
than  when  I  had  seen  them  in  1916. 

(iii) 

In  spite  of  the  war,  there  is  still  talk  at  Oxford,  especially  at 
dinner.  The  subjects  uppermost  in  interest  were  the  war  itself 
and  the  political,  constitutional  and  social  changes  coming  with  it, 
but  there  were  other  lighter  topics  too. 

Through  the  windows  of  one  of  the  dining  rooms  came  the  odour 
of  jasmine,  while,  at  our  backs,  was  the  friendly  warmth  of  a  fire. 

We  talked  of  charming  Italian  and  French  villages  and  people. 
I  was  told  about  Rheims,  and  the  little,  old-fashioned,  slow  French 
train  which  went  from  there  to  Soissons  on  a  side  line  in  times  of 
peace.  And,  in  turn,  I  told  them  of  Rheims  and  its  ruined  cathedral 
as  I  had  seen  them  in  1916.     I  told  of  the  loss  of  the  Hotel  Lion 
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d'Or,  and  this  caused  regret,  for  my  hosts,  in  pre-war  days,  had 
dined  there  well. 

One  of  my  friends  asked  what  we  drank  with  our  meals  in 
Canada.  He  had  heard  rumours  that  we  sometimes  washed  down 
our  meat  with  black  tea.  This  seemed  to  him  an  incredible  as  well 
as  an  uncivilized  custom,  and  when  I  admitted  it  had  sometimes 
been  done,  he  visibly  shuddered. 

The  talk  turned  to  the  United  States,  and  I  was  asked  many 
questions.  I  said  we  often  thought  of  the  Americans  as  being  like 
the  old  Greeks,  fresh  and  open-eyed,  rather  naive  and  always 
making  experiments.  There  were  44  States,  comparable,  in  scope 
for  experiment,  if  not  in  physical  size,  with  the  Greek  city  state. 

A  Greek  scholar  said  something  about  "pagan",  and  I  told  of  a 
journal  in  New  York  called  "The  Pagan  Review",  and  said  that, 
in  certain  restricted  quarters,  there  had  been  a  growth  of  neo- 
paganism,  a  movement  thwarted  probably  by  the  war.  The 
paganism  expressed  itself  partly  in  an  out-of-door  existence,  with 
much  barefoot  dancing. 

"Do  they  have  altars?"  I  ventured  the  answer  that  there  were 
a  few  statues  to  Apollo  in  the  forests  of  New  England  country 
houses. 

The  Oxford  men  said  there  were  a  good  many  pagans  in  Greater 
Britain  too,  but  they  hardly  thought  these  were  bold  enough  to 
announce  themselves  as  such,  or  to  have  an  association  or  journal 
of  the  name. 

And  then  they  asked  me  about  shoe-shining  in  America.  One 
don  had  heard  that  on  this  strange  continent,  you  didn't  leave  your 
shoes  outside  your  door  at  night,  and  that  they  were  thus  not 
cleaned  when  you  put  them  on  in  the  morning.  This  appeared  a 
strange  laxness  to  the  Oxonians.  They  had  also  heard  there  were 
public  establishments  in  which  you  had  your  shoes  shined.  But 
what  about  the  time  between  putting  on  your  shoes  in  the  morning 
and  reaching  this  cleaning  emporium?  Was  not  the  intervening 
dust  abhorrent? 

I  emphasized  the  fact,  dear  surely  to  a  lover  of  the  Greek  langu- 
age, that  this  custom,  next  to  the  making  of  candy  and  ice  cream 
sodas  and  the  business  of  keeping  restaurants,  gave  employment  to 
the  largest  number  of  Greeks  in  America,  and  that  it  had  a  cultural 
value  in  that  it  enabled  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
to  become  acquainted  with  Greek  pictures  and  the  Greek  alphabet, 
displayed  on  the  walls  of  the  shoe-shine  shops. 
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Even  this  compensation,  however,  did  not  seem  to  make  up,  in 
my  hosts'  minds,  for  the  lamentable  nakedness  in  not  having  your 
shoes  new-shined  with  which  to  begin  the  day.  They  did  think 
these  Greeks  should  visit  private  houses  each  morning.  They 
asked — was  there  not  an  opening  here  for  a  new  industry? 

Main  Johnson. 


Home 

Oh  pleasant  are  the  fields  of  France 
With  orchards  white  like  foam, 

And  bonny  are  the  heather  hills 
That  kindly  folk  call  home. 

The  English  lanes  with  hedges  green 

And  meadows  by  the  sea 
Are  ever  fair  to  English  men 

But  are  not  home  to  me. 

For  I  would  hear  a  veery  sing 
In  dark  woods  by  the  lake, 

And  see  the  trilliums  burst  in  bloom 
Amid  the  tangled  brake; 

And  from  the  rail  fence  hear  above 

A  kildee's  wailing  cry, 
And  see  a  heron  beating  slow 

Into  a  flaming  sky; 

And  hear  far  out  from  any  shore 

Beneath  a  misty  morn 
The  lone  high  crying  of  a  loon 

Break  suddenly  forlorn. 

But  I  would  see  above  me  spread 

The  day  I  come  to  die 
The  green  of  April  maples 

And  the  blue  of  April  sky. 


H.  K.  G. 
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The  Terrier  and  the  China  Do^ 

STORE  windows  line  the  ways  of  Life  very  pleasantly  and  they 
are  not  all  situated  in  Vanity  Fair.  One  who  is  fond  of  look- 
ing into  them  goes  walking  with  memory  and  curiosity.  He 
is  generally  attracted  and  delighted  with  novelty,  but  he  often  turns 
to  windows,  where  he  can  be  sure  of  finding  an  old  favourite  of  some 
sort  constantly  displayed."  He  is  pleased  to  know,  in  this  buzzing 
world  of  cash  and  credit,  that  there  are  some  things  which  are  never 
sold.  Their  owners  apparently  get  so  used  to  displaying  them,  and 
the  passers-by  so  used  to  seeing  them,  that  the  idea  of  trade  and 
barter  never  occurs  to  either  in  connection  with  them.  Their 
departure  would  be  a  public  and  a  private  loss.  It  is,  presumably, 
one  of  the  unities,  that  a  storekeeper  should  keep  some  of  his  stores. 

But  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  conservative  pleasure  cannot 
now  be  had  as  often  as  formerly.  The  "window  dresser  "  is  the  high 
priest  of  modern  trade,  and  novelty  is  the  key  note  of  his  ritual. 
Xmas  cannot  enter  properly,  with  right  good  cash  and  cheer,  unless 
Santa  Claus  performs  his  office  in  some  new  way  behind  public  plate 
glass  on  busy  corners.  Easter  rises  anew  year  by  year,  in  novel 
settings  of  flower  and  symbol.  We  are  developing  a  drama  of  the 
store  window,  holding  the  mirror  to  the  seasons  as  they  come. 

Not  the  least  interesting  of  store  window  attractions  are  the  live 
animals  and  birds.  There  is  something  peculiarly  magnetic  in  the 
sight  of  a  living  animal  behind  a  plate-glass  window.  Put  a  dog, 
that  no  one  would  look  at  on  the  street,  into  a  public  window,  and 
he  becomes  as  spectacular  as  the  tiger  at  the  Zoo.  He  achieves  at 
once  the  day  that  comes  to  every  dog.  One  need  not  men- 
tion the  squirrels  and  the  white  mice  in  the  bird-shop  windows. 
They  are  professionals  in  display,  and  have  acquired  the  easy 
manner  of  public  characters.  But  think  of  the  cat  in  the  milliner's 
window,  curled  up  cosily  near  the  base  of  a  hat-stand,  or  sitting  in 
dignified  disdain  of  the  children's  hands  rubbed  over  the  glass 
against  her  nose.  The  hats  may  be  gay  miracles  of  that  amazing 
inventiveness  shown  in  the  art  of  the  milliner,  but  the  cat  sticks  in 
the  memory. 

And  so  with  the  Terrier  and  the  China  Dog. 

The  Terrier  is  one  of  our  permanent  attractions  in  window 
sights.  He  is  a  grizzled  little  Aberdeen  terrier,  and  he  devotes  him- 
self to  the  entertainment  of  the  public  in  the  window  of  an  antique 
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shop.  He  appears  in  the  afternoons,  for  then  the  sun  is  shining  in, 
and  conditions  being  right  for  a  long  doggy  siesta,  he  lies  on  the 
carpeted  floor  of  the  window  among  specimens  of  old  china,  weapons, 
door-knockers,  pictures,  and  furniture.  How  he  gets  into  the  window 
this  informant  cannot  say,  but  he  must  have  developed  a  cat-like 
touch  and  insinuation,  for  while  the  space  is  ample  for  a  quiet  dog, 
there  are  fragile  things  about,  and  a  careless  turn  or  a  too  vigorous 
scratching  might  easily  end  a  pitcher  that  has  been  long  retired 
from  dangerous  journeys  to  the  well.  However,  there  the  old  dog 
lies,  sleeping  away  his  afternoons,  suitably  presiding  over  the  odds 
and  ends  of  other  days  around  him,  and  in  this  way  he  came  into 
the  company  of  the  China  Dog. 

The  window  had  been  newly  set  and  arranged  on  the  principle  of 
blank  space  and  concentrated  interest.  Most  of  the  little  odds  and 
ends  had  been  withdrawn.  A  small,  inlaid,  oval  table  had  been  put 
in  the  centre,  holding  silver  candlesticks,  coins,  snuff-boxes,  and  bits 
of  jewelry.  On  the  floor,  to  one  side,  had  been  placed  a  large  china 
dog,  and  there  east  and  west  had  met  at  last,  for  our  little  Aberdeen 
friend  was  curled  up  at  the  feet  of  the  china  image.  It  was  good  to 
see  him  again,  and  especially  so,  in  such  peculiar  and  symbolical  con- 
trast. We  had  never  thought  of  him,  as  a  parable  on  Art,  but  there 
he  was,  drawn  into  such  a  position,  by  the  strange  interweaving  of 
Oriental  and  Canadian  fates.  Here  surely  was  an  oddly  mated 
couple. 

The  China  Dog  was  large,  stout,  florid,  flamboyant,  bizarre, 
aggressive,  and  alive.  He  certainly  had  none  of  the  points  of  any 
recognized  breed.  If  there  is  such  a  thing  in  Chinese  history  as  the 
Chow  Dynasty,  his  origin  might  have  been  reasonably  placed  in  it. 
But  he  was  a  mongrel  epitome  of  the  essential  spirit  of  "Dog". 
The  little  Aberdonian  was  small,  wiry,  grizzled,  reserved,  sober,  and 
to  all  appearances,  "dead  dog".  The  pair  seemed  at  once  to  stand 
for  Creative  and  Realistic  Art. 

As  we  studied  Chow  while  Sandy  slept,  the  old  controversies  of 
Artist  and  Critic  came  to  mind.  "Nothing  but  Nature  is  right", 
cries  Ruskin.  "Nature  is  rarely  right",  laughs  Whistler.  The 
Artist  is  thinking  of  the  China  Dog,  the  Critic  is  thinking  of  the 
Terrier.  The  Critic  is  the  specialized  fancier,  secure  in  a  pedigreed 
ideal.  He  is  the  prisoner  of  precedent,  and  shouts  from  his  windows 
his  fears  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine  to  the  artist  wandering  free.  Art 
is  the  growing  flower,  Criticism  the  dried  plant  pressed  flat  in  the 
leaves  of  books. 
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Our  China  Dog  was  a  monstrous  absurdity  from  the  fancier's 
point  of  view.  He  had  a  grotesque,  pug-like  face,  wide  and  pro- 
tuberant, with  apple  cheeks,  and  staring  eyes.  His  mouth  was  not 
savage,  but  smiling  in  leathery  wrinkles  and  bull-frog  width.  His 
hair  was  laid  over  him  in  great,  regular  wavy  curls,  flowing  on  the 
tail,  and  other  places  where  "feather"  would  come  naturally,  into 
snaky  loops  and  fringes.  His  colour  was  a  bright  green  with  a  blue 
ground  showing  in  lines  and  spots  beneath  it.  He  was  too  fat  for  a 
"hound  of  hell",  yet  one  could  imagine  him  waddling  fittingly  at 
the  tail  of  some  eminent  demon  down  below. 

But  he  had  life,  energetic  and  obvious  in  his  curves  and  colours. 
His  creator  had  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  Art,  and 
there  he  sat  with  every  absurd  curl  and  muscle  filled  with  that 
enduring  vitality.  Beside  him,  the  little  Aberdonian  seemed  a  dried 
mummy  of  a  dog.  Alive  and  real  though  he  was,  the  China  Dog 
sat  over  him  in  easy  lordship  of  Creative  Art.  Sandy  was  an 
individual.  Chow  was  an  essence,  a  composite,  and  a  type.  Sandy 
was  the  better  chum,  but  Chow  was  an  Emperor  of  the  East. 

One  could  not  suppose  that  Chow's  creator  had  been  either 
ignorant  of  the  natural  appearance  of  the  dog,  or  incapable  of  repre- 
senting it  had  he  so  chosen.  It  is  most  probable  that  he  could  have 
reproduced  the  original  animal  hair  for  hair,  with  microscopic  per- 
fection, "Selecting  nothing,  rejecting  nothing",  in  the  words  of  the 
critic,  as,  indeed,  his  fellow-craftsmen  have  often  done,  beating  out 
of  bronze,  for  instance,  eagle  pinions  feather  by  feather. 

But  he  had  a  sense  of  freedom  and  gaiety  to  express.  Perhaps  he 
lived  "in  the  storied  houses  of  San-Ko",  near  the  "ten  thousand 
valleys,  full  of  voices  and  pine-winds",  and  was  of  the  liberal 
opinion  that  "Eyebrows  painted  green  are  a  fine  sight  in  young 
moonlight".  At  all  events,  his  Art  impulse  must  have  begun  in 
similar  things,  and  these  were  certainly  better  shown,  in  the  form, 
colour,  and  curls  of  Chow  as  he  appeared  than  in  any  timid  and 
natural  rendering  of  him.  In  short,  the  ancient  craftsman  made  a 
work  of  Art  of  Chow.  His  actual  dog  was  only  the  idea,  which 
prompted  him  to  begin  his  own  creation,  and  that  creation  was 
given  a  fitting  form  in  the  clay  and  glazes  used  as  the  medium  of 
expression.  The  artist  must,  apparently,  go  forward  constantly 
from  his  inspiration.  The  lines  of  the  impulse  spread  ever  out- 
wards. So  did  Sandy  and  Chow  suggest  the  chief  opposition  of 
opinion  between  Artist  and  Critic. 
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When  Ruskin  spoke  of  the  "ill-educated  conceit",  the  "Cockney 
impudence",  and  the  "coxcombry"  of  Whistler,  he  showed  the 
typical  irritation  of  the  Critic.  He  acted  like  an  indignant  terrier 
fancier  asked  to  judge  our  China  Dog,  and  as  there  was  no  "con- 
formity to  type"  in  Whistler's  creative  work,  it  was  denounced  in 
terms  not  far  short  of  "Cockney  impudence"  and  "ill-educated 
conceit". 

Because  Whistler's  pictures  of  fireworks  at  Cremorne,  and  his 
Battersea  Bridge  ignored  the  terrier  standard  of  accurate  detail, 
Ruskin  saw  nothing  of  the  poetry  of  evening,  and  the  beauty  of 
colour  and  feeling,  which  the  pictures  had  been  painted  to  convey. 
Cremorne  and  Battersea  Bridge  were  only  starting  points  for  the 
feeling  of  the  artist.  Their  material  actuality  was  submerged  in  a 
mood  similar  to  that  of  W7ordsworth,  who,  crossing  the  prosaic  and 
actual  Westminster  Bridge,  yet  felt  that  "Earth  had  not  anything 
to  show  more  fair".  The  Critic  would  clip  the  wings  of  the  creative 
spirit,  that  he  may  keep  it  within  his  own  reach  and  safe  boundaries. 
But  the  life  of  Art  is  freedom,  and  its  spirit  works  best  in  innocent 
daring. 

The  Critic  generally  has  taken  Ruskin's  position.  He  did  so 
with  Millet,  finding  fault  with  Millet's  Homeric  renderings  of  the 
peasant,  as  they  were  not  in  harmony  with  the  piping  pastorals 
honoured  by  convention.  And  so  with  many  another,  until  the 
Salon  des  Refuses  became- a  nursery  of  fame. 

A  few  names  of  the  great  offenders  may  be  given  at  random: 
Blake,  Browning,  Carlyle,  Whitman,  Rodin,  Chavannes,  Ibsen, 
Wagner,  Manet,  Cezanne. 

In  every  case,  the  complaint  of  the  Critic  may  be  understood  by 
the  realization  that  he  failed  to  properly  distinguish  the  merits  of 
The  Terrier  and  The  China  Dog.  He  refused  to  countenance  any 
departure  from  the  type  laid  down  by  himself,  denying  in  China 
Dogs  any  life,  beauty,  or  intelligence.  But  The  China  Dog  romps 
cheerfully  among  the  kenneled  prejudices  of  the  Critic,  shaking  a 
vicious  little  snarler  now  and  then  by  the  neck,  but  sweeping  most 
of  them  aside  merely  by  the  energetic  wagging  of  his  unconventional 
tail. 

Generally,  The  China  Dog  seems  to  be  more  welcome  in  these 
spacious  days.  In  fact,  there  is  almost  an  unnatural  kindness, 
nowadays,  towards  the  China  Dogs  of  Art.  The  broad,  free  render- 
ing of  native  and  unconventional  landscape  or  figure,  with  the  living 
spirit  appropriately  translated  in  strong,  honest  brushwork,  is  surer 
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of  appreciation  in  our  exhibitions.  The  intention  of  the  artist,  whether 
in  painting  or  other  arts,  is  more  readily  perceived,  and  considered 
with  less  reference  to  a  cramped  ideal  than  formerly.  We  seem  to 
be  working  away  from  the  little  terrier  standards. 

But  "it  has  been  provided  that  the  trees  shall  not  grow  up  into 
the  sky".  We  need  not  fear  the  killing  of  our  China  Dogs  with 
kindness.  If  we  are  active  enough  in  appreciation  none  of  them  will 
receive  too  much  attention. 

So  we  leave  Sandy  sleeping  in  the  sun.  He  has  his  wakeful 
periods,  of  course,  but  the  China  Dog  is  ever  awake.  "For  ever 
panting,  and  for  ever  young",  he  will  cheerfully  remain  "in  midst 
of  other  woe",  other  windows,  and  other  hearts  than  ours.  He  was 
touched  with  the  immortality  of  Creative  Art. 

J.  E.  H.  MacDonald. 


The  Old  Horse 

Beyond  the  lifted  lilacs, 
In  bowers  of  white  and  green, 
The  old  white  horse  is  grazing 
The  apple  trees  between; 
Dragging  his  feet  and  munching 
The  blossom-scattered  green. 

The  stooping  boughs  hang  round  him 

Their  wreaths  of  clustered  white; 

The  passing  bloom  falls  by  him 

In  mazy  listless  flight; 

His  scooped  and  bony  haunches 

Are  filled  with  petals  white. 

Beside  the  purple  lilacs 

An  old  man  plies  a  broom, 

Sweeping  from  walk  and  well-top 

The  drifting  of  the  bloom; 

He  smiles  at  the  old  horse  grazing 

And  rests  upon  his  broom. 


J.  M. 
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Professor  Brett  at  the  English  Association 

THE  first  meeting  of  the  English  Association,  on  October  the 
sixteenth,  was  rendered  remarkable  by  Mr.  Brett's  paper 
entitled  "From  Philosophy  to  Literature",  of  which  paper 
the  following  account  is  partly  summary,  largely  verbatim.  The 
distinction  which  he  makes  between  philosophy  and  literature  is 
that  of  Conrad,  who  would  presumably  prefer  to  be  called  an  artist 
rather  than  a  philosopher  because,  "The  changing  wisdom  of  suc- 
cessive generations  discards  ideas,  questions  facts,  demolishes 
theories.  But  the  artist  appeals  to  that  part  of  our  being  which  is 
not  dependent  on  wisdom;  to  that  in  us  which  is  a  gift  and  not  an 
acquisition,  and  therefore  more  permanently  enduring".*  Art, 
therefore,  and  literature  in  so  far  as  it  is  art,  appeals  to  tempera- 
ment; but  philosophic  truth  depends  upon  temperament  only  in 
the  opinion  of  that  unphilosophic  being  the  Average  Man,  who 
concludes  in  his  despair  that  truth  is  a  matter  of  taste.  Fiction, 
again,  is  the  department  of  literature  which  may  truly  be  set  over 
against  pure  philosophy,  if  by  fiction  we  mean  any  imaginative 
construction  of  ideal  relations,  including  a  large  area  of  the  field  of 
poetry,  the  hypothetical  branches  of  science  and  all  constructive 
philosophy,  together  with  "what  most  people  and  all  good  librarians 
call  fiction." 

Waiving  the  question  of  the  causal  relation  between  the  art  and 
the  philosophy  of  any  age,  the  paper  traced  a  parallel  evolution  of 
philosophy  and  fiction  ceased  to  be  one.  "So  long  as  men  thought 
first  of  their  gods  and  their  nationality  there  was  none  of  our 
romantic  and  sentimental  writing.  It  was  the  coming  individualism 
which  heralded  that  mode  of  composition — as  it  appeared  in  the 
Alexandrian  age,  only  to  be  obscured  in  darkness — until  after  the 
night,  daylight  came  again  in  the  temple  of  literature,  and  behold! 
the  ancient  gods  still  sitting  in  the  repose  of  their  unchangeable 
perfection.  Only  the  worshippers  are  new,  a  little  strange  to  their 
surroundings  and  uncertain  of  themselves,  yet  instinctively  bowing 
to  a  knowledge  which  they  have  not  invented  and  a  beauty  which 
they  have  not  created." 

The  thirteenth  century  was  the  period  of  great  systems,  and 
great  systems  are  not  concerned  with  individual  peculiarities.  No 
one  could  write  a  novel  about  people  when  they  were  no  more  than 

*Preface  to  The  Nigger  of  the  Varcissus. 
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species  of  the  class ' rational  animal . '  Even  the  'unessential  attribute' 
afforded  no  good  material  for  prose  fiction.  All  things  else  lived  in 
the  shadow  of  the  great  types,  and  love  itself  passed  into  the  pages 
of  literature  as  a  thesis  rather  than  an  emotion,  a  symbol  rather 
than  an  experience. 

In  the  next  era  emphasis  shifted  from  the  doctrine  of  intellect 
to  the  doctrine  of  will,  or  to  employ  modern  terms,  intellectualism 
was  met  by  a  pragmatist  opposition.  "It  was  necessary  to  break 
the  spell  of  traditional  theology;  the  pagan  world  must  rise  again 
from  the  dead  and  modify  the  charm  of  what  George  Moore  calls 
'The  Seven  Deadly  Virtues'.  So  the  Renascence  came  in."  The 
mystic  Doctrine  of  Love  was  edited  by  writers  who  hinted  that 
Aphrodite,  like  the  Devil,  was  not  so  bad  as  people  said.  Similarly 
the  doctrine  of  the  will  underwent  a  transformation;  not  only  the 
Will  to  the  Good  but  also  the  Will  to  Power  was  recognized  as  one 
of  the  great  springs  of  action. 

"The  stories  in  which  men  delight  have  a  common  character. 
They  involve  some  play  of  the  emotions  and  some  expression  of 
masterful  activity,  that  is  to  say  a  manifestation  of  the  will.  It  is 
notorious  that  medieval  thinkers  treated  these  subjects  very  form- 
ally :  that  is  to  say  they  worked  with  ideal  types,  used  observation 
too  sparingly,  and  talked  about  human  affairs  as  though  one 
formula  could  adequately  cover  the  whole  diversity  of  mankind. 
The  rejection  of  this  point  of  view  is  the  real  beginning  of  modern 
thought.  In  the  sphere  of  political  theory  Machiavelli  deserves  our 
gratitude.  I  do  not  say  that  his  teaching  was  good;  on  the  contrary 
its  chief  value  depends  on  the  fact  that  it  did  not  pretend  to  be  good. 
Machiavelli  showed  us  not  what  men  ought  to  be  but  what  they 
are.  He  did  not  believe  that  men  are  always  aiming  at  one  trans- 
cendent good.  He  would  not  say  that  men  desire  that  which  is 
good;  he  preferred  to  say  that  men  call  good  that  which  they  desire. 
This  simple  inversion  of  terms  signifies  a  revolution  of  thought. 
Henceforth  in  place  of  the  one  metaphysical  good  we  have  a  bound- 
less variety  of  aims  and  objects;  in  place  of  one  type  and  one  law 
we  have  infinite  variety  and  no  guide  in  life  but  experience.  The 
dominating  view  is,  from  this  point  onward,  the  variety  of  human 
experiences ." 

For  Montaigne,  again,  nature  is  a  chaos  of  events;  yet  his 
scepticism  is  not  contempt  for  life  but  a  profound  conviction  of  the 
inexhaustible  richness  of  life  if  only  men  will  abandon  their  quest 
for  system.     "Alas  for  the  genial  philosopher,  his  disorder  was 
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viewed  as  a  new  kind  of  order,  and  his  lack  of  system  became  a  new 
kind  of  system."  .  .  .  Philosophy,  of  course,  did  not  accept  Mon- 
taigue's  rejection  of  system,  for  it  was  the  busines  of  philosophy  to 
mend  that  breach  in  its  outworks. 

"Shakespeare  presents  us  again — in  literature — with  the  human 
scene  entirely  uncontrolled  by  theory:  and  Shakespeare's  theatre 
is  the  variety  of  human  nature  translated,  a  picture  of  mankind 
for  which  there  is  no  background  of  doctrine  except  such  as  may  be 
found  in  the  saying 

"All  the  world's  a  stage 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players." 

"That  the  time  was  not  wholly  ripe  for  this  view  of  humanity 
may  be  surmised  from  the  attacks  periodically  made  upon  Shake- 
speare. .  .  .  The  birth  of  the  novel  marks  the  final  triumph  in  litera- 
ture of  the  sentimental  and  personal  factors.  For  the  nineteenth 
century,  we  are  told,  the  dominant  forms  of  literature  have  become 
the  novel  and  the  newspaper.  So  be  it.  Let  Philosophy  take  its 
defeat  gracefully  and  retire  to  the  limbo  of  scientific  pursuits  .  .  . 
but  yet  ona  question  remains  that  should  be  heard.  What  has  the 
novelist  or  the  journalist  to  say  for  himself?  Is  he  a  pleasure  or  a 
duty  or  both?  More  interesting  still,  is  he  finally  supreme  or 
destined  to  pale  his  ineffectual  fires  whenever  life  becomes  more 
deep  or  more  pathetic  than  is  compatible  with  delight?  What  is  the 
literature  of  strife,  of  sorrow,  of  all  that  never  succeeds  and  is  yet 
too  great  to  fail?" 

Here  follows  some  comment  on  the  relation  between  aesthetic 
and  philosophical  doctrine.  In  the  new  century  pure  science 
becomes  ever  more  prominent;  physics  takes  the  lead,  mechanics 
makes  a  close  second.  The  ideal  of  complete  explanation  creeps 
over  from  blocks  and  pulleys  to  joints  and  tendons;  thence  it  goes 
to  nerves  and  brain;  finally  it  reaches  the  heart. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  Descartes  had  reduced  the 
emotion  to  a  strict  science  of  action  and  reaction,  push  and  pull,  an 
internal  tug-of-war  in  which  the  strongest  motive  prevailed.  At 
last  the  phrase  was  coined:  Man  the  Machine. 

"A  mistaken  fidelity  to  nature  grew  out  of  this  new  mythology 
based  on  scientific  concepts;  a  most  subtle  aroma  of  artificiality 
spread  through  life.  Gardens  were  trimmed  geometrically;  conver- 
sation was  refined  to  aphorisms;  smart  epigrams  expressed  illumin- 
ated cynicism  in  faultless  balance  of  phrase.  The  excellent  Gilpin 
amusingly  criticizes  Nature  thus:  "Nature",  he  says,  "works  in  a 
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cold  and  singular  style  of  composition,  but  has  the  merit  of  never 
falling  into  mannerisms".  Nature  could  be  judged  according  as  it 
did  or  did  not  conform  to  reason;  consequently  art  is  "Nature  to 
advantage  dressed" — with  emphasis  on  the  dressing. 

"But  the  world  is  never  left  with  only  one  prophet",  and 
Gassendi  arose  to  challenge  Descartes  and  mechanical  order.  Un- 
fortunately for  his  popularity,  as  the  Cartisian  theory  when  it  took 
a  literary  form,  was  closely  akin  to  the  Stoic  type  of  character,  so 
its  opponent  professed  to  be  an  Epicurean.  Puritanism  preserved 
its  ascendency  yet  a  little  longer. 

Meanwhile  biology  had  entered  the  arena;  for  its  exponents  the 
mechanical  views  were  of  no  scientific  value,  nor  did  the  chemists 
find  any  advantage  in  their  use;  the  chemistry  of  life  afforded  a  new 
outlook.  "A  chemical  product  is  more  than  and  different  from  its 
component  factors;  you  cannot  add  one  chemical  to  another  in  the 
way  that  you  add  one  brick  to  another  in  a  building.  There  is  a 
kind  of  addition  in  growth,  but  it  is  not  mechanical  addition,  it  is 
organic  increment.  Here  was  a  new  point  of  departure,  and  the 
honour  of  making  it  generally  useful  belongs  to  Rousseau.  He  was 
the  means  by  which  the  sentimental  school  triumphed." 

In  Leibnitz  and  Spino^.a  the  aesthetic  value  of  evolution  was 
foreshadowed.  These  philosophies  were  not  perhaps  fully  under- 
stood by  the  literary  genius  of  the  Romantic  Movement,  but  their 
inspiration  was  felt.  The  unity  of  nature  and  man  became  in  con- 
sequence an  object  of  passionate  aspiration.  One  after  another 
men  rose  up  from  the  midst  of  their  prosaic  labours  to  make  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  shrine  of  ideal  beauty.  The  long  struggle  between 
reason  and  feeling  now  drew  to  a  close;  in  the  harmony  of  perfect 
form  they  were  to  be  forever  reconciled. 

"The  Eighteenth  Century  theory  of  experience  becomes  obsolete; 
the  experience  itself  becomes  primary.  Goethe  protests  that  he 
cannot  write  what  he  does  not  feel ;  he  declares  that  his  literary  work 
is  one  long  confession.  On  the  other  hand  he  becomes  objective  and 
tries  to  give  meaning  to  Nature  as  man's  other  partner  in  reality. 
His  attack  upon  Newton  brings  him  well-deserved  ridicule,  but  it  is 
significant.  The  age  wants  to  go  beyond  mathematical  formulae 
and  discover  everywhere  concrete  spiritual  meaning." 

"In  harmony  with  this  synthetic  tendency  is  the  contemporary 
movement  in  philosophy  toward  a  great  synthesis,  as  in  the  systems 
of  Kant  and  Hegel,  epics,  as  they  are,  of  the  cosmos.  Idealism  is 
the  common  feature  of  great  philosophy  and  great  literature.    The 
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early  nineteenth  century  presents  the  spectacle,  unique  since 
Plato,  of  a  real  spiritual  unity  between  philosophy  and  literature. 
We  can  speak  of  Goethe,  Kant,  Schiller  and  Hegel  without 
any  sense  of  incongruity.  Herbert  Spencer  and  George  Eliot, 
Darwin  and  Tennyson  emphatically  do  not  present  the  same 
harmony  of  tone." 

So  much  for  the  historical  side.  A  parallelism  has  been  traced, 
it  has  not  been  explained.  Does  the  philosopher  perceive  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  age  embodied  in  its  literature  and  formulate  them? 
Does  the  artist  consciously  inform  his  creation  with  a  philosophical 
idea?  Are  the  truths  vaguely  current,  one  knows  not  how,  expressed 
consciously  in  philosophy  and  unconsciously  in  art? 

Again,  is  there  a  standard  of  beauty?  Mr.  Brett  says,  "To  one 
group  of  writers  Bergson  has  become  a  saviour  who  delivers  men 
from  good  sense  and  consistency.  To  another  group,  pragmatism 
appeals  as  a  sanction  for  bad  form.  Current  criticism  is  so  full  of 
these  doctrines  that  we  forget  there  are  such  things  as  life  and  art  .  .  . 
Philosophically  there  is  too  much  eagerness  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  plain  man  for  something  he  can  understand,  whereas  there  is  no 
proof  that  truth  is  limited  by  the  plain  man's  power  of  understand- 
ing. The  consequence  is  a  futile  glorification  of  incoherence,  a 
tendency  to  reproduce  in  theory  the  ragged  edges  of  experience, 
when  the  whole  business  of  theory  is  to  knit  up  the  ravelled  sleeve; 
the  abandonment  of  philosophy  cannot  be  called  a  very  new  kind  of 
philosophy.  In  literature  the  danger  is  greater.  The  standard 
tends  to  sink  until  it  is  dependent  on  public  opinion.  The  critics 
write  about  the  books  everyone  is  reading,  and  have  no  agreement 
about  anything;  if  the  work  is  badly  constructed  it  is  none  the  less 
"great";  if  its  theme  is  despicable  it  is  none  the  less  "true  to  life". 
It  may  be  anything  except  "dull",  which  means  that  it  is  not  a  best- 
seller. 

"Goethe  once  said,  'About  aesthetic  matters  everyone  may  think 
and  feel  as  he  likes,  but  in  natural  science  the  false  and  the  absurd 
are  absolutely  unendurable'.  A  man  may  make  remarks  like  that 
when  he  means  by  'everyone'  little  more  than  'all  the  experts'.  If 
Goethe  had  been  thinking  of  a  world  made  safe  for  democracy  he 
would  have  softened  down  that  'everyone' '." 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  it  was  remarked  (among  other 
things)  that  the  subject  was  scarcely  begun — that  "the  speaker  had 
indeed  ranged  from  philosophy  to  literature,  but  that  as  soon  as 
he  came  to  literature  he  sat  down",  and  in  fact  that  no  detailed 
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application  was  made.  In  reply  the  speaker  said  that  his  paper  was 
constructed  to  suggest  the  meaning  of  philosophy  for  students  of 
literature  and  to  open  the  question  whether  modern  literature,  in 
becoming  "realistic",  "psychological"  or  "positivist",  was  not 
forgetting  the  function  of  the  artist  and  assuming  wholly  the 
function  of  the  departmental  teacher. 

A.  M.  L. 


The  Stranger 

One  spent  his  days  in  miser  books, 

And  one  beneath  the  country  sky, 
Another  served  the  market's  looks; 

None  saw  Romance  go  by. 

Yet  had  she  toils  for  them  to  do 

More  glorious  than  her  sons  of  old, 
Beside  a  war-dark  strand  she  blew 

Her  bugles  keen  and  bold. 

The  books  are  filled  by  softer  hands, 
The  furrow  sleeps  without  the  grain, 

Elsewhere  the  market-watcher  stands; 
They  heard  the  living  strain. 

And  lost  Romance  who  passed  unseen 
Through  city  streets  and  country  ways 

Is  hailed  of  men  a  greater  queen 
Than  in  her  storied  days. 

J.  M. 
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Engaging  a  Mistress 

MRS.  WOOD'OUSE  you'll  not  be  knowing  who  I  am,  but 
me  name  is  Mrs.  Gamin,  'aving  noticed  the  advertise- 
ment for  general  'ousework  and  no  washin'.    Mrs.  Wood- 
'ouse  I  wants  to  be  frank  and  open  with  you,  I  might  only  be  a 
tempor-airy,  you'd  'ave  the  comfort  of  me  for  the  winter,  but  me 
'usband  being  at  the  front,  me  plans  are  uncertain  for  May  and 
June.    I  don't  mind  owning  up  that  I'm  English,  Mrs.  Wood'ouse, 
and  I  never  'ave  tried  to  'ide  the  fact  from  no  one,  but  as  you  know 
the  English  what  comes  out  to  Canada  aren't  all  'ot  cakes!    I  must 
tell  you  Mrs.  Wood'ouse  that  me  feelins  'as  been  very  'urt  at  'aving 
to  take  up  'ousework,  being  a  nurse  by  profession.     But  there 
aren't  no  nurse's  places  vacant,  for  why?    I  will  'ave  me  twenty-five 
dollars  a  month,  because  in  nursing  a  young  baby  I  never  leaves 
'im  night  or  day  for  six  months,  as  there  would  be  no  telling  what 
the  mother  of  'im  might  be  up  to,  whilst  I  was  out.    But  I  'ad  no 
intentions  of  staying  out  'ere  eight  years,  which  I  did,  being  only 
upon  a  visit  to  me  brother  Fred,  and  didn't  'e  go  and  part  with 
my  return  ticket  to  a  gentleman  'e  'appened  to  run  up  against 
whilst  'e  was  doin'  something  to  the  electric  lights  in  the  General 
'Orspital  (being  an  electrictian  by  trade)  and  that  gentleman  turned 
out  to  be  the  Mr.  Toole  (of  course  you've  'eard  of  'im?)  the  very 
Mr.  Toole  who  met  'is  death  on  account  of  'is  'eart  failin'  'im  on 
'is  way  to  London,  after  sailin  upon  the  'Esperian  with  my  return 
ticket.    After  that,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  get  married,  so 
me  brother  took  the  young  man  upon  one  side — "Look  'ere,"  'e 
said  to  'im — "that  girl  'as  been  accustomed  to  attention  from  'er 
brother,  and  attentive  you  must  be  to  'er,  or  I'll  fetch  'er  back 
'ome";  and  miss  me  brother's  attentions  I  did,  although  mind  you 
me  'usband  'ave  always  kept  'is  word.    But,  Mrs.  Wood'ouse,  there 
is  just  one  thing  upon  me  mind,  I  'ave  a  little  dog,  and  she  and  me 
'ave  never  been  parted.     She  wouldn't  worry  you  for  she  never 
enters  an  'ouse  without  first  wiping  'er  feet  upon  the  mat;  it  would 
kind  of  break  me  'eart  to  part    with  'er  getting  depressed  at  times 
as  I  do  on  account  of  'aving  been  a  nurse  by  profession,  and  not 
associating  with  'ousegirls.    There's  one  'ousegirl  I  did  get  to  know, 
through  'er  making  bogey  eyes  at  me  'usband  ('im  being  very  good- 
looking)  and  although  I  'ardly  ever  go  and  see  'er,  she  and  me  'ave 
been  drawed  together  since  'e's  been  wounded  at  the  front.     But 
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the  British  will  never  get  to  Berlin.  I  know  all  about  that,  for  I  was 
there  myself  when  I  was  twenty.  They've  got  Berlin  well  mined. 
But  a  friend  of  mine  was  for  ever  saying  that  England  couldn't  get 
along  without  Germany — Everything  useful  was  made  in  Germany, 
she  believed. — But  I  said  "Well,  now,  you've  done  quite  enough 
running  up  of  Germany.  I'll  tell  you  something  you  don't  know. 
I  was  in  the  hart  galleries  in  Berlin  when  I  was  twenty,  and  there 
were  'undreds  of  rooms  full  of  pictures  painted  by  Germans,  sup- 
posed to  be.  But  when  I  reads  them  down  what  do  I  find?  That 
they  were  painted  by  Eyetalians  or  that  their  parents  hailed  from 
England.  And  Germany's  the  great  place  for  dyeing,  I  am  told. 
But  who  invented  dyes?  An  Englishman.  Most  people  don't  know 
that — Germany's  a  crafty  nation,  me  'usband  says  the  same.  It 
was  very  'ard  for  me  to  lose  'im  when  I  did,  for  we  'ad  just  moved 
into  a  little  'ouse  with  everything  new.  I  still  'ave  all  me  things, 
and  me  linen  is  all  pure  Irish,  'emstitched  sheets,  frilled  pillowcases, 
you  know.  There  wouldn't  be  room  for  it  'ere,  why  it  'as  a  whole 
garret  room  to  itself  in  Ottawa — I  was  nursing  there  once  and  them 
as  I  was  with  took  it  orf  me  shoulders.  Mind  you  they're  honest, 
but  I  looks  them  up  at  times  as  you  would  yourself  Mrs.  Wood'ouse 
if  you  'ad  real  Irish  in  your  possession.  But  'ow  I  got  it  was  this — 
we  went  to  England  for  the  'oneymoon,  and  Auntie,  always  'aving 
been  fond  of  me,  sent  for  a  catalogue  from  Robinson  and  Cleaver's, 
you've  'eard  of  them,  and  told  me  to  mark  down  what  I  should  like 
to  'ave,  and  mark  down  I  did,  and  there  it  lays  at  this  very  moment 
in  the  very  same  folds  as  it  came  to  me  from  Ireland.  And  me 
'usband  was  so  jealous  at  me  'aving  such  a  nice  present  give  me, 
that  'e  walked  out  and  bought  'imself  eight  pictures,  which  are  now 
'anging  upon  Mrs.  Vantassels'  drawingroom  wall,  'er  not  'aving 
the  space  to  give  me  upstairs.  Mrs.  Wood'ouse  I  do  feel  bad  about 
leaving  Mrs.  Vantassels,  but  you've  'eard  'ow  Americans  are 
neutrals,*  and  with  me  'usband  at  the  front,  and  'aving  been 
wounded  once,  it's  very  'ard  to  live  with  them,  Americans  being  of 
no  account  in  the  world  just  now.  Although  I'm  takin  me  eighteen 
dollars  a  month  there,  I'm  willin  to  come  to  you  for  fourteen  ('aving 
'eard  you  prefer  not  to  give  more  than  twelve),  me  being  willing  to 
take  responsibility  and  'oping  to  see  a  good  daily  paper.  No,  I 
wouldn't  be  leaving  Mrs.  Vantassels  but  the  work  is  very  'ard 
there,  and  Professors  they  do  seem  to  'ave  so  many  'olidays,  and 
the  meals  were  most  unpunctual,  although  it  wasn't  'is  fault. 
*1915 
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Then  Mrs.  Vantassels'  mother  'as  been  staying  with  us — mind 
you,  Mrs.  Wood'ouse,  I  was  very  fond  of  Mrs.  Vantassels'  mother, 
but  she  did  stay  a  very  long  time — it  made  the  'ouse  very  over- 
crowded and  as  I  said  to  them  both  (making  no  complaints)  sleepin' 
in  an  'ammock  of  an  afternoon  houtside  is  one  thing,  and  falling  out 
of  one  at  night  in  a  bedroom  is  two  things!  But  not  only  that,  Mrs. 
Vantassels'  mother  came  from  Massachusetts,  and  apparently 
in  Massachesetts  the  'ousegirls  are  all  Catholics.  It  seems  that  it 
is  the  custom  there  to  work  right  on  until  4  o'clock  without  'aving 
anything  to  eat,  when  their  work  is  done  for  that  day.  Now  Mrs. 
Vantassels'  mother  wanted  me  to  do  the  same,  but  I  said  to  'er 
(there  being  some  little  trouble)  my  way  is  to  obey  them  that  pays 
me,  and  wasn't  I  right?  But  as  I  told  you,  Mrs.  Wood'ouse,  I  was 
very  fond  of  Mrs.  Vantassels'  mother,  even  if  she  did  behave  now 
and  again  as  if  I  was  'anging  on  a  peg  be'ind  the  door  for  'er  to  take 
down  whenever  she  wanted.  Well,  Mrs.  Wood'ouse  I  'ope  I  'aven't 
kept  you.  Mrs.  Vantassels'  mother  will  be  pleased  that  I  'ave 
found  such  a  nice  place.  You  depend  upon  my  being  'ere  by 
Aug.  1st,  that  being  the  date  when  Professor  Vantassels  is  taking 

'is  next  'oliday." 

******* 

I  have  made  a  few  timid  enquiries — Mrs.  Gamin  was  not  un- 
known I  found  even  in  our  immediate  circle.  But  my  friends 
seemed  timid  too  of  speaking  harshly  of  her.  I  rather  gathered 
that  there  would  be  no  Mr.  Toole,  no  Auntie,  no  'oneymoon,  no 
Irish  linen,  no  Catholics  of  Mass.,  and  no  'usband  at  the  front.  But 
we  do  not  think  that  she  meant  to  deceive  us.  A  Persian  proverb 
seems  to  me  to  suit  the  case — "Happy  is  the  man  who  can  lie,  but 
shame  on  him  who  believes". 

E.  L.  Ferguson. 


The  Reconstruction-ers 

They  re-constructed  countries  and  they  re-constructed  man, 
They  constructed  education  on  a  re-constructed  plan. 
They  reconstructed  ships  and  toys  and  ploughs  and  farms  and  truck; 
They  constructed  reconstruction  until  re-construction  struck! 
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De  Re  Publica  Obiter  Dicta 

CANADA  is  no  longer  at  war.  With  great  suddenness  the  end 
came.  The  German  character,  ingenious  in  devices  of 
destruction,  patient  of  the  labours  and  discomforts  of  trench 
warfare,  failed  to  stand  against  repeated  reverses.  The  fine  quality 
of  the  soldier  whose  keen  edge  defeat  only  tempers  was  not  theirs. 
When  science  failed  the  German  hands  went  up.  Canada  has  had 
her  share  in  the  great  event.  Fifty  thousand  crosses  in  foreign  soil 
bear  silent  witness  to  our  sacrifice.  And  silent  witness  is  most 
fitting.  Returning  from  the  hilarity  of  November  the  eleventh,  I 
noticed  a  man  and  wife  in  middle  life  walking  home  slowly  arm  in 
arm.  Their  faces  told  the  tale;  there  was  no  need  of  the  garb  of 
mourning  worn  by  the  mother.  While  it  is  good  to  see  the  return 
of  laughter  in  public  places,  many  hearts  are  seared  too  deep  for 
laughter. 

In  the  midst  of  victory  came  the  Victory  Loan.  We  are  con- 
gratulating ourselves  on  far  exceeding  the  objective.  We  have 
raised  nearly  seven  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  One  wonders 
whether  this  manifestation  of  our  prosperity  is  really  a  thing  to  be 
proud  of.  During  the  war  our  millionaires  have  multiplied  quite 
as  rapidly  as  our  knights.  In  the  loan  these  valiant  holders  of  the 
sinews  of  war  have  gone  over  the  top  with  deadly  impact  against 
the  tax-payers  of  the  future.  But  let  us  be  just  to  the  millionaire. 
The  son  of  my  scavenger  to  whom  I  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  worn 
out  clothes,  till  I  had  to  take  to  wearing  them  myself,  has  been 
receiving  a  monthly  wage  of  over  two  hundred  dollars  in  a  munitions 
factory.  He  is  a  lad  of  seventeen.  Fine  heroes  and  fat  purses  have 
been  the  strangely  incongruous  twin  products  of  the  war. 

The  period  of  reconstruction  will  be  painful.  Certainly  our 
scavenger's  son,  and  possibly  even  our  millionaire,  may  have  to 
decline  from  this  noble  rate.  Then  we  must  try  to  pay  our  debt  to 
those  maimed  in  the  war,  and  to  the  relatives  of  those  who  will 
never  return,  while  at  the  same  time  avoiding  the  error  of  making 
the  recipients  less  happy  by  depriving  them  of  the  incentive  to  effort 
and  the  error  of  entangling  a  pension  policy  with  the  ambitions  of 
politicians  or  parties.  The  size  of  the  pension  for  total  disability 
is  a  matter  of  great  importance.  While  in  Canada  we  give  a  larger 
pension  than  that  of  any  other  belligerent  country  it  will  hardly 
be  contended   that  we  have  been  too  generous.     The  principle 
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governing  the  amount  of  the  pension  should  be  the  imperious 
obligation  to  ensure  decent  comfort  to  those  who  have  suffered  in 
the  great  cause.  This  would  suggest  the  unwisdom  of  settling  upon 
a  fixed  amount  for  a  period  of  years.  The  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  varies  so  greatly  that  the  only  way  in  which  to  provide 
against  the  want  of  decent  comfort  would  be  to  determine  the 
necessary  amount  from  time  to  time  by  cost  of  living  figures,  such 
as  are  now  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Labour.  Not  the  least 
important  of  the  matters  which  will  come  before  Parliament  at 
its  next  session,  which  cannot  begin  too  soon,  will  be  the  framing 
of  a  pension  bill. 

Broadly  speaking  the  great  problem  of  reconstruction  is  that 
of  the  place  which  will  be  given  to  human  rights  and  material 
development  respectively  in  our  national  policy.  Even  at  the  risk 
of  having  the  epithet  Bolshevik  hurled  at  an  innocent  head  one  is 
bound  to  contend  that  the  workers  must  share  more  largely  in  the 
wealth  they  mostly  create.  The  influenza  has  revealed  the  abject 
squalor  in  which  thousands  of  our  citizens  are  dwelling  in  these  days 
of  rapidly  increasing  wealth.  The  Mayor  of  Ottawa  has  openly 
recanted  as  a  result  of  experience  gained  during  the  epidemic.  He 
now  declares  that  the  matter  of  securing  comfortable  homes  for  the 
workers  of  Ottawa  will  receive  his  immediate  and  earnest  attention. 
For  months  dragging  on  into  years  the  workers  at  the  Leaside 
factory  have  travelled  by  crowded  cars  and  then  by  train  from 
rooms  or  houses  in  congested  areas  of  the  city  of  Toronto  back  and 
forth  each  day,  when  adjacent  to  the  factory  were  great  tracts  of 
barren  land  held  by  speculators.  Such  utter  disregard  of  the  health 
and  comfort  of  workers  cannot  long  continue.  It  should  be  a  re- 
proach to  us.  In  Great  Britain  the  government  did  not  consider 
it  was  wise  or  even  possible  to  ask  men  and  women  to  work  without 
seeing  that  they  had  a  decent  and  comfortable  place  in  which  to  live. 
Everywhere  about  munitions  works  beautiful  garden  villages  sprang 
into  being.  In  the  United  States  $175,000,000  has  been  appro- 
priated for  housing  war  workers,  and  already  the  late  comer  among 
the  belligerents  has  many  thousands  of  its  workers  in  shipyards  and 
munitions  plants  properly  housed.  Industrial  efficiency,  to  say 
nothing  of  more  important  things,  would  suggest  that  the  state 
should  give  less  concern  to  the  making  of  wealth  and  more  concern 
to  making  available  fresh  air,  warm  shelter  and  nourishing  food  to 
men  and  women  and  little  children. 
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But  this  is  merely  a  matter  of  adjusting  standards.  The  news- 
papers recently  informed  us  in  one  issue  that  Lord  Robert  Cecil  and 
William  McAdoo  had  resigned  from  their  respective  governments, 
the  English  autocrat  because  he  differed  from  the  Premier  on  Welsh 
Disestablishment,  and  the  American  administrator,  unless  the 
despatch  lied,  which  is  quite  possible,  because  he  could  make  more 
money  with  less  effort  in  private  business. 

We  may  smile  at  the  conservatism  which  will  throw  down  the 
gauntlet  over  the  right  of  a  certain  church  to  precedence  and  per- 
quisites against  the  wishes  of  a  majority  of  the  people  affected,  but 
on  the  whole  it  is  preferable  to  the  ambition  which  rejects  compet- 
ence and  public  service  for  the  ready  wealth  which  comes  to  an 
able  man  of  business.  As  Canadians  we  have  been  prepared  to  die 
for  ideals.  Now  comes  the  even  more  difficult  matter  of  living  for 
them. 

P.  B. 


Lullaby— Christmas  1918 

Baby,  cling  to  me  in  your  sleep, 

You  and  I  are  lonely, 
Big  families  are  gay  to-night — 

Hold  me  tight. 

Children  far  over  the  sea,  Baby, 

Santa  Claus  has  not  found, 
For  their  fathers  are  lying  with  yours,  Baby, 

Low  under  the  ground. 

I  have  had  twenty  Christmases,  Baby, 

None  of  them  have  been  sad, 
And  Jollity  is  knocking,  Baby, 

That  your  first  Noel  be  glad. 

We  shall  make  laughter  and  singing,  Baby, 

Fire  and  candles  burn  bright, 
And  I  shall  feel  you  softly  sleeping — 

Hold  me  tight. 

R.  S. 
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The  Great  Parade 

We  got  into  a  crowd,  Oh  simple  words! 

But  I'll  not  take  the  time,  to  tell  you 

How,  and  when,  and  where,  we  came  to  be 

So  tightly  wedged  that  we  could  neither 

Think,  nor  move,  nor  see. 

Upon  the  road  processions  grand  were  passing  by, 

Once,  only  once,  we  heaved  a  faint,  expressive  sigh 

To  think  these  wonders  we  should  never  see. 

The  trumpets  blared,  the  people  cheered, 

The  band  played  rollicking  airs. 

But  we,  deep  wedged  in  the  black  heart 

Of  that  great  seething  throng, 

Prayed  our  salvation  might  not  be  too  long, 

'Ere  we  again  could  breathe  the  outer  air. 

We  did  not  see,  we  had  not  come  for  that, 

We  had  our  dogs,  and,  fearing  lest  mine  might  become  as  flat, 

And  eke  as  pale,  as  I  did  feel, 

He  being  small,  I  draped  him  gracefully  around  my  neck, 

Fur-wise,  to  the  great  vast  amazement  of  them  all. 

Agnes  she  too  held  high  aloft  her  dog, 

And  he,  who  had  some  sense, 

Laid  his  two  paws  on  the  fur  collar  of  the  man  in  front, 

And  slept  the  peaceful  sleep  of  innocence. 

And  then  some  poor  fool  pushed 

And  the  great  mob  seethed,  struggled,  swayed  an  inch 

And  then  stood  still  and  gently  cursed  at  random  and  at  will. 

At  last,  the  sights  most  wonderful  were  o'er 

And  the  great  throng  laughing  no  more,  bore  us  along;  in  the  fierce 

tide, 
Another,  ship-without-an-anchor,  floated  by  my  side, 
He  was  a  really  damaged  looking  man, 
His  hat  hung  o'er  his  eye,  his  coat  was  torn 
And  as  he  floated  by,  I  almost  could  have  sworn 
I  heard  him  say  "Oh  damn!" 
Oh  wicked,  wicked  man! 

And  yet  looking  into  his  meek,  and  mournful,  eyes 
I  felt  that  I  could  somehow  sympathize.  O.  P. 
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Three  Fables 

Graduation 

IT  was  spring  and  the  graduation  class  was  going  across  the 
campus.  Golden  sunlight  poured  down  on  the  long  line  in  caps 
and  gowns.  And  as  they  filed  out  of  the  great  door  for  the  last 
time,  the  spirit  of  the  College  bent  down,  unseen,  and  touched  each 
one.  And  these  are  the  words  which  it  spoke:  "Go  forth,  unafraid, 
knowing  that  the  spirit  of  man  can  conquer  all,  and  that  the  spirit 
which  creates  is  the  highest  of  all  those  which  trouble  the  soul  of 
man".  Straight  and  serene  and  unconscious  they  marched;  the 
spirit  of  the  College  bent  lower;  who  knows  whether  they  heard  or 
not?  Only  the  years  will  show,  and  the  great  country  which  they 
are  going  forth  to  make. 

The  Dreamer 

THE  dreamer  lay  on  the  golden  sands  by  the  sea-shore.  The 
golden  sun  streamed  down  on  him  and  all  day  he  lay  with  a 
globe  of  the  world  in  the  curve  of  his  arm  and  dreamed 
wondrous  dreams.  His  companions  called  to  him :  they  came  and 
pulled  at  him:  they  beseeched  him  to  leave  his  dreaming  and  come 
and  work.  One  day  quite  suddenly  he  arose:  he  flung  the  globe  of 
the  world  into  the  glittering  sea:  he  strode  towards  his  companions 
and  took  up  a  great  hammer  and  dealt  smashing  blows  on  to  the 
hot  iron.  He  made  a  fair  blacksmith.  But  the  world  withered  for 
lack  of  dreams. 

Hell 

LONG,  long  ago,  when  the  world  was  in  its  infancy,  and  man 
was  but  a  child,  the  recording  angel  sat  in  the  high  places 
of  heaven  and  marked  a  black  mark  against  the  name  of 
him  who  had  committed  a  crime.  And  afterwards  there  was  hell. 
Later,  man  became  attuned  to  the  voices  of  the  other  world.  The 
recording  angel  faded  from  the  heavens  and  came  to  dwell  on  earth. 
With  his  black  pencil  he  scored  the  soul  of  the  man  who  had  com- 
mitted the  crime.    And  the  man  found  hell  within  him. 

E.  M.  '18. 
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When  Greek  Meets — Science 

BY  the  mass  of  mankind  the  classical  scholar  is  ranked  in  point 
of  utility  a  little  above  the  cut  flowers  in  a  limousine.  When 
a  college  student,  on  being  asked  what  course  he  is  in,  re- 
plies "Classics",  eight  people  out  of  ten  say,  "Oh,  and  what  use 
will  that  be?"  The  other  two  display  symptoms  of  confusion,  as 
if  they  had  thoughtlessly  alluded  to  the  family  skeleton. 

The  whole  case  against  the  classical  scholar  is  that  he  does  noth- 
ing to  lower  the  price  of  butter.  In  times  like  these  this  is,  I  admit, 
no  light  charge,  yet  the  accusation  reminds  one  of  the  old  story: 
Said  the  cat  to  the  ugly  duckling  "Can  you  emit  sparks?"  and  the 
duckling  had  to  confess  its  inability  to  perform  this  useful  feat.  For 
generations  the  world  has  been  hurling  the  same  question  at  the 
student  of  Greek  and  Latin.  The  watchword  of  modern  business  is 
"Produce",  and  the  classical  scholar  does  not  produce  soap  or 
shoes  or  automobiles,  nothing,  in  short,  that  you  can  put  your 
finger  on.    Hence  the  cry  for  his  extermination. 

The  man  in  the  street  (the  court  of  appeal  for  all  modern 
problems)  believes  that  the  scholar  does  not  do  a  man's  work,  but 
merely  reads.  It  is  different  with  other  professions.  A  lawyer  takes 
a  criminal  case,  delivers  eloquent  speeches,  and  in  a  short  time  his 
opponent's  client  leaves  the  court  in  a  patrol-waggon.  The  work- 
ings of  law  are  visible.  The  doctor  is  summoned  to  a  bedside;  he 
employs  all  the  resources  of  his  art,  and  in  due  season  a  procession 
takes  its  melancholy  way  to  the  cemetery.  The  workings  of 
medicine  are  visible.  But  the  classical  scholar  shuts  himself  in  his 
study,  abjures  the  haunts  of  men,  and  toward  the  close  of  his  life 
produces  a  pamphlet  The  Digamma  with  a  Note  on  Greek  Metres, 
which  perhaps  throws  the  academic  world  into  such  a  ferment  as 
has  not  been  seen  since  the  launching  of  the  renowned  Theory  of 
Tittlebats.  But  the  man  in  the  street  smokes  his  evening  pipe  as 
calmly  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  as  if  a  rent  had  not  been  made 
in  the  fabric  of  society. 

The  aforesaid  man  in  the  street  also  knows  that  prolonged  study 
of  dead  languages  inevitably  deadens  the  mind — if,  indeed,  a  mind 
that  chose  such  a  line  of  work  can  truly  be  said  ever  to  have  been 
alive.  Ability  to,  romp  over  the  Latin  page  implies,  of  course,  in- 
ability to  multiply  thirteen  by  nine.  But  why  endeavour  to  prove 
the  obvious?    Compare  the  classical  scholar,  thin,  near-sighted,  so 
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befogged  mentally  as  to  be  quite  incapable  of  laughing  at  Douglas 
Fairbanks,  with  the  man  i.t.s.,  who,  by  confining  his  reading  to  his 
newspaper,  has  preserved  his  faculties  in  all  their  pristine  vigour. 

Strangely  enough  the  war  has  given  an  impetus  to  two  directly 
antagonistic  schools  of  opinion,  those  who  cling  to  the  humanities, 
and  those  who  want  them  replaced  by  science  and  modern  langu- 
ages. England  was  unprepared,  cry  some,  the  English  youth  was 
making  "longs  and  shorts  on  the  Calydonian  boar"  while  the 
German  was  making  submarines.  The  inference  is  that  Germany 
chose  the  better  part  and  that  we  should  hasten  to  adopt  a  mode 
of  education  that  has  proved  so  very  efficient.  The  humanists  too 
point  to  Germany,  but  for  a  different  reason.  Are  we,  they  ask, 
to  be  nothing  but  sordid  materialists?  Shall  our  thoughts  never 
rise  above  the  ground?  Is  scientific  efficiency  the  be-all  and  end-all 
of  life? 

In  England  the  struggle  has  been  carried  on  through  the  usual 
medium  of  letters  to  The  Times,  as  well  as  with  more  substantial 
missiles.  Mr.  Wells  thinks  the  only  possible  scheme  of  education 
for  a  rational  human  being  is  a  science  course  at  the  University  of 
London — where  his  characters  invariably  matriculate — and  he 
never  loses  an  opportunity  of  reviling  "compulsory  Greek"  and 
"the  University  sneer".  R.  W.  Livingstone,  Lowes  Dickinson 
and  others  have  taken  up  the  cause  of  the  humanities  with  fine 
enthusiasm,  but  English  scholars  usually  stand  on  the  defensive — a 
serious  error  in  tactics.  When  Johnny's  utilitarian  mother  finds 
Johnny  in  the  pantry  and  he  of  the  rubicund  countenance  pleads 
that  the  jam  is  good,  that  it  gives  a  sensation  afforded  by  no  other 
kind  of  nourishment,  that  it  is  an  essential  part  of  his  spiritual  life 
— when  he  does  this,  we  must  doubt  whether,  to  other  than  kindred, 
non-utilitarian  souls,  Johnny  has  proved  his  case.  A  defence  based 
on  the  refining  and  humanizing  influence  of  the  classics  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  take  effect  on  H.  G.  Wells. 

A  similar  battle  has  been  waged  in  the  United  States.  Dr. 
Flexner  organized  a  school  on  the  most  advanced  principles; 
nothing  was  to  be  taught  except  what  was  directly  marketable. 
Greek  and  Latin,  not  being  easily  convertible  into  dollars  and  cents, 
were  of  course  banished  from  the  curriculum.  The  scheme  received 
wide  publicity.  Every  petty  journalist  hailed  it  as  the  dawn  of  a 
new  epoch,  and  exercised  his  wit  upon  the  mouldy  Grecian.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Dr.  Flexner's  idea  was  carried  out  several  genera- 
tions ago  by  no  less  a  pedagogue  than   Wackford  Squeers.     At 
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Dotheboys  Hall  the  definition  of  a  horse,  given  in  the  class-room, 
was  only  preliminary  to  the  grooming  of  a  concrete  example  in  the 
stable — the  best  twentieth  century  ideas,  study  instantly  applied, 
no  idle  theorizing,  no  wrestling  with  irregular  verbs.  Efficiency ! 
Production ! 

A  year  or  so  ago  came  a  counter-blast.  A  conference  of  educa- 
tors from  all  over  the  United  States  was  held  at  Princeton  to  dis- 
cuss the  value  of  the  classics.  And  here  lay  the  difference  between 
this  and  former  attempts  to  defend  the  humanities — this  conference 
collected  statements,  not  from  classical  scholars,  but  from  leading 
doctors,  lawyers,  engineers,  scientists,  business  men,  representatives 
of  all  professions.  Messages  were  read  from  four  Presidents,  Wilson, 
Taft,  Roosevelt  and  Cleveland,  all  urging  the  absolute  indispensa- 
bility  of  classical  study.  Messrs.  Hoover,  Lansing,  Root,  Clark, 
besides  countless  State  Governors  and  University  Presidents  spoke 
to  the  same  effect.  Fifty  professors  of  mathematics,  economics, 
biology,  geology,  engineering,  philosophy,  and  modern  languages, 
declared  that  as  students  in  their  departments  they  would  rather 
have  men  whose  preparatory  course  had  included  Latin  and  Greek 
than  men  trained  in  their  own  respective  subjects.  This  is  from  a 
former  president  of  the  American  Bar  Association:  "Nothing  in 
my  judgment  is  more  demoralizing  than  to  put  constantly  before 
the  ingenuous  youth  of  the  nation  the  question  whether  or  not  the 
study  of  this,  that  or  the  other  subject  will  enable  them  the  better 
to  earn  a  living  or  to  make  money.  You  might  just  as  well  discuss 
with  them  whether  it  pays  to  be  patriotic,  self-sacrificing  and 
heroic".  The  editors  of  The  Sun,  The  Times,  Atlantic,  Scribner's, 
Outlook  and  so  on,  architects,  sociologists,  poets,  bankers,  railway- 
men,  astronomers — all  told  the  same  story. 

The  most  eloquent  defence  of  all  was  an  address  delivered  by 
Senator  Lodge:  "When  I  have  seen  that  people  develop  to  the 
highest  point  the  science  of  destroying  human  lives,  when  I  have 
seen  them  produce  an  organized  barbarism  far  surpassing  in  its 
savage  efficiency  any  that  has  ever  afflicted  the  world ;  when  I  have 
witnessed  the  deeds  wrought  by  the  products  of  the  most  modern 
and  improved  methods  of  education  which  surpass  in  wanton 
destruction,  in  equally  wanton  cruelty,  in  sheer  naked  horror  any- 
thing which  history  can  show;  when  I  have  beheld  all  this  I  have 
seriously  doubted  whether  the  most  modern  education  has  been 
quite  such  a  complete  success  as  its  advocates  assert 

Where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people  perish."  J.  D.  B. 
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In  the  Art  Gallery 

TORONTO  is  becoming  more  colourful  and  the  life  of  the  city 
more  full  of  zest.  People  come  down  from  the  hill  and  up 
from  the  ward  to  meet  in  the  Park  more  frequently  than 
they  used  to  do.  They  hurrahed  together  with  the  whole  world 
when  Peace  came  and  were  silent  together  with  gladness.  They 
grin  at  each  other  when  Santa  Claus  drives  by,  waving  to  the 
children  and  together  they  gasp  with  wonder  and  alarm  when  some 
daring  aviator  does  bird  tricks  in  the  sky. 

Down  in  an  out-of-the-way  corner  of  Toronto  is  the  Art  Gallery 
and  I  wish  everyone  who  has  been  watching  the  parades  lately 
would  come  to  see  the  pictures.  The  crowd  who  sang  in  front  of 
the  Parliament  Buildings  at  the  Peace  celebration  made  a  delightful 
picture  itself  when  the  sunlight  shone  across  its  patchy  colours! 

But  to  return  to  the  Art  Gallery — the  exhibit  at  present,  which 
will  likely  last  until  the  notable  Academy  presentation  after  Christ- 
mas, is  composed  of  small  paintings  by  members  of  the  O.S.A.  and 
of  lithographs  from  the  British  Government  Exhibition  portraying 
different  phases  of  war  life. 

The  latter  are  of  special  interest  because  of  their  historical  value. 
Artists  are  everywhere  at  work  making  pictorially  permanent  the 
stirringly  energetic  life  of  our  country  during  the  years  of  war. 
C.  R.  W.  Nevinson's  aeroplane  studies  are  extremely  interesting 
and  the  complexity  of  the  sharp  angles  drawn  make  one  wonder 
at  his  mathematical  as  well  as  artistic  powers.  There  is  something 
terrible  in  much  of  the  work  that  women  have  done  in  factories 
during  the  war,  fascinatingly  hideous  is  Mr.  Nevinson's  portrayal 
of  women  at  work  on  metal  in  darkness,  noise,  and  fire  with  every 
healthy  influence  gone,  their  backs  bent,  their  eyes  staring  through 
huge  goggles,  their  hair  caught  back  in  ugly  caps.  Does  the  artist 
show  the  heroism  of  these  women  or  does  he  cry  out  against  work 
as  the  curse  of  our  age? 

Among  the  small  paintings  being  shown  there  are  many  which 
one  longs  to  buy  for  one's  own  walls.  Eight  of  Lawren  Harris' 
sketches  form  a  most  delightful  group.  Six  of  them  have  people 
in  them,  the  people  we  see  continually  in  the  ward.     To-day  I 

passed  some  small,  shuttered  houses  on street  which  I  am  sure 

inspired  one  of  those  sketches  and  I  saw  a  woman  with  a  shawl  over 
her  head  (but  of  course  there  are  hundreds  in  Toronto)  who  might 
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have  stepped  into  one  of  Mr.  Harris'  paintings  and  been  at  home 
there.  The  grime  on  the  yellow  woodwork  of  a  window  frame  seems 
but  to  make  the  colour  more  beautiful  for  such  an  artist.  He  puts 
his  paint  on  with  a  precision  and  with  a  charmingly  exuberant 
sureness  which  makes  me  think  of  a  musician's  steady,  rhythmic 
touch. 

Francis  H.  Johnston  has  a  number  of  "tempera"  sketches  hung. 
Among  them,  "The  Depths",  a  very  small,  deep-blue  forest  study, 
mocking,  starry,  mysterious,  and  "Spring",  all  alight  with  dancing 
trees  in  their  first  green  leaves. 

J.  E.  H.  MacDonald's  work  is  always  virile  and  refreshing. 
Among  his  glimpses  of  landscape  I  especially  like  "River  Banks", 
blown  clouds  above  a  copse  of  trees  by  the  bank  of  a  stream.  You 
should  notice  the  way  Mr.  MacDonald  has  painted  a  couple  of 
cows  in  the  grass  by  the  river. 

There  are  some  lively  sketches  of  corners  in  foreign  lands  done 
by  J.  E.  Sampson.  One  small  thing  called  "Fountain,  Seville, 
Spain",  a  stone  fountain  showing  up  against  weathered  yellow 
buildings  which  open  into  a  shady  arcade  in  the  background,  is 
pleasantly  suggestive. 

"A  July  Field  "  by  Mary  E.  Wrinch  is  drowsy  with  summer  heat 
and  the  hum  of  insects  in  wild  flowers.  The  composition  of  this 
picture  is  original  and  effective.  "The  Rocks  of  Elora"  with  its 
still  water  overhung  by  great  boulders  suggests  the  haunt  of 
nymphs. 

Marion  Long  has  done  some  delightful  figure  work.  I  think  I 
like  "A  Child  of  Italy"  the  best.  The  young  girl  with  the  dark  blue 
dress  who  is  holding  a  bowl  of  oranges,  has  a  most  appealing  face. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  pictures  you  will  find  at  the  gallery 
this  month.  In  the  largest  room  there  are  the  big  canvases  some  of 
which  belong  permanently,  but  I  shall  not  begin  now  to  write  about 
them.  You  will  linger  long  before  them  each  time  you  visit  the  Art 
Gallery. 

R.  S. 
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"The    Dynasts" 

IF  any  conscientious  reader  is  looking  for  a  faithful  report  of 
Professor  Ferguson's  lecture,  he  or  she  is  advised  to  rurn  the 
page  and  pass  to  other  matter.  To  be  candid,  my  memory  of 
the  evening  is  somewhat  vague.  One  of  the  after-lecture  speakers 
remarked  that  a  great  merit  of  the  paper  lay  in  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  well-defined  theme  running  through  it.  Well,  of  course,  most 
lectures  have  a  theme.  The  theme  of  this  one  was  "The  Dynasts". 
Professor  Ferguson  said  nothing  about  Hardy,  nor  of  the  place  "The 
Dynasts  "  holds  in  his  work.  He  was  not  interested  very  much  in  the 
mechanism  of  the  epic  drama,  the  figures  of  the  play,  or  even  the 
quality  of  the  poetry,  though  he  dwelt  upon  that  to  some  extent. 
No,  Professor  Ferguson,  as  we  were  frequently  assured,  is  a  philo- 
sopher, and  it  was  upon  the  philosophy  of  "The  Dynasts"  that  he 
spoke. 

There  was  much  about  moods  and  spirits,  most  of  which  Hardy 
himself  tells  us  in  the  preface  written  in  19C3.  Here  the  writer 
explains  the  use  of  the  Chorus  of  the  Pities  as  the  "spectator 
idealized"  derived  from  the  Greek  tragedy,  and  speaks  of  the  other 
choruses  as  "contrivances  of  the  fancy  merely",  whose  "doctrines 
are  but  tentative".  So  far  we  have  been  on  familiar  ground,  but  in 
his  comparison  of  the  /Eneid  and  "The  Dynasts"  the  lecturer  left 
the  beaten  path,  and  pursued  a  train  of  thought,  new  even  to  the 
classical  scholars,  in  which  the  interest  of  his  audience  was  as  strong 
as  his  own.  Many  of  us  will  read  "The  Dynasts"  again  from  a 
revised  point  of  view,  or  at  least  with  a  mind  open  to  conviction. 

Christina  C.  Cooper. 


On  a  Ship-wrecked  Sailor 

(From  the  Greek  of  Theodoridas) 

A  shipwrecked  mariner  this  tomb  doth  hide: 
But,  stranger,  set  thy  sail,  for  when  I  died 
The  other  ships  still  voyaged  o'er  the  tide. 

W.  D.  W. 
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Books  at  Random 

"Here  is  more  matter  for  a  hot  brain." — Autolycus. 

Sylvia  Scarlett,  by  Compton  Mackenzie.  The  story  is  told  of 
General  Butler  of  the  American  Bar  that  once  a  certain  judge,  in 
desperation  at  the  absolute  disregard  of  his  presence  shown  by 
disputatious  counsel,  cried  out  "What  do  you  suppose  I  am  here 
for,  gentlemen?"  Butler  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  raised  his 
hand  to  his  forehead  as  if  in  thought.  Then  he  exclaimed — "By 
the  holy,  you  have  me  there,  your  honour!"  I  have  been  wondering 
what  the  literary  critics  are  here  for.  The  novelists  who  count  pay 
no  attention  to  what  the  critics  tell  them,  the  novel  readers  who 
know  pay  no  attention  to  what  the  critics  say,  so  that  the  only 
beggarly  issue  seems  to  be  that  the  novel  readers  who  don't  know 
read  the  novelists  who  don't  count  because  of  the  critics  whom 
nobody  cares  for.  But  this  is  all  very  flippant.  When  I  read  a 
novel  I  say  "Go  to  now,  do  your  worst.  If  you  can  make  me  read 
you  through,  I'll  read  you  through  again  to  see  how  you  did  it".  So 
my  first  reading  of  a  novel  is  usually  a  gorge,  my  second  an  assize 
of  judgment.  If  the  book  reaches  a  third  or  fourth  reading  it 
becomes  an  old  friend  whose  reputation  no  man  may  lightly 
impugn. 

The  old  logicians  used  to  say  "de  modalibus  non  gustabit 
asinus",  which  one  might  jestingly  turn  as  "the  ass  doesn't  know 
how  it's  done".  That  is  my  case  after  reading  through  "Sylvia 
Scarlett"  again  to  see  how  Mr.  Mackenzie  did  it.  I  suppose  the 
due  and  stately  way  would  be  to  say  here  is  a  book  which  carries 
on  the  Fielding  and  Smollett  tradition  in  an  ultra-modern  form, 
which  joins  Balzac's  vast  human  web  to  Arnold  Bennett's  way  of 
cutting  us  slices  of  somewhat  underdone  life.  But  it  wouldn't  bring 
us  any  nearer  to  Mr.  Mackenzie's  way  with  a  maid.  In  "Youth's 
Encounter"  we  make  the  acquaintance  of  one  Michael  Fane,  the 
illegitimate  son  of  Lord  Saxby,  and  we  are  induced  to  take  an 
interest  in  his  development  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual.  In 
Sinister  Street  we  accompany  Michael  Fane  to  Oxford,  and  follow 
him  still  further  into  his  development,  which  at  times  shows  sign 
of  issuing  in  "a  hard-boiled  egg",  the  epigram  is  Mr.  Mackenzie's. 
We  also  meet  and  become  interested  in  many  of  his  friends.  Guy 
Hazlewood  of  Balliol,  Maurice  Avery,  the  Hon.  Arthur  Lonsdale, 
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Lily  Haden,  and  Sylvia  Scarlett.  The  two  latter  belong  to  the 
second  stage  of  Sinister  Street,  the  sinister  side  of  the  story  which 
gives  us  a  picture  of  the  under  world  of  London  such  as  I  think 
cannot  be  found  elsewhere  in  literature.  In  Plasher's  Mead  we 
have  the  delicious  idyll  of  Guy  Hazlewood's  love,  in  Carnival  the 
tragedy  of  Maurice  Avery  and  Jenny  Pearl  the  dancer,  and  now  in 
"Sylvia  Scarlett",  with  Michael's  figure  and  fate  still  glooming  in 
the  background,  we  have  the  widening  out  of  the  web  of  realistic 
fancy  to  unfold  the  infinitely  varied  adventure  of  Sylvia  from  her 
birth  to  her  30th  year.  Mr.  Hardy  would  have  made  a  tragedy  of 
Sylvia  that  would  have  harrowed  up  our  souls  and  made  us  writhe 
with  a  sense  of  the  intolerable  injustice  of  the  universe;  Arnold 
Bennett  would  have  made  Sylvia's  career  seem  a  meaningless  tissue 
of  drab  beginning  nowhere  in  particular  and  ending  nowhere  in 
particular;  Henry  James  would  have  arranged  before  us  a  sym- 
metrical system  of  mirrors  in  which  we  should  have  seen  Sylvia's 
soul  reflected  in  the  souls  of  Michael  Fane,  Maurice  Avery,  Guy 
Hazlewood,  and  many  others,  until  we  felt  we  knew  more  than  we 
ought  about  any  woman's  soul.  Mr.  Mackenzie  does  all  of  these 
things  and  none  of  them.  Sylvia  is  a  tragedy  which  makes  us 
cheerful  because  Sylvia  herself  remains  at  the  end  captain  of  her 
soul  and  goes  off  the  scene  flying  her  flag  bravely  to  the  tune  of  the 
raggle-taggle  gypsies.  Sylvia  is  a  slice  of  real  life,  with  all  Arnold 
Bennett's  cunning  use  of  time,  and  all  his  lack  of  the  unifying 
element  of  plot,  yet  the  colour  is  never  grey  or  drab,  the  abundant, 
and  at  times  Shakespearean,  humour  is  never  merely  cynical  or 
bitter.  Instead  of  mirror  within  mirror  reflecting  endless  psychologi- 
cal subtleties,  we  have  threads  of  various  lives,  recurring  in  the 
different  books,  woven  into  one  another,  reacting  upon  one  another's 
development,  and  giving  an  extraordinary  sense  of  expansion  and 
of  further  possibilities,  a  demand  to  know  more  about  Sylvia,  and 
Michael,  and  Guy,  and  to  have  Mr.  Mackenzie  tell  it  in  the  same 
gay  and  graceful  way.  And  yet  I  assure  you  I  don't  know  how  he 
does  it,  but  I  am  sure  that  if  you  read  Sylvia  Scarlett  you  will  read 
all  the  rest  of  his  books  and  will  become  guilty  of  the  most  heinous 
critical  sin  of  "placing"  Mr.  Mackenzie  among  "the  young  star 
captains". 

"Where  the  fleet  of  stars  is  anchored 
And  the  young  star-captains  glow." 

S.  H.  H. 
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The  Student's  Guide,  by  John  Adams  (University  of  London 
Press,  1917,  3/6),  would  be  an  admirable  Christmas  present  to  one- 
self. (The  habit  of  giving  oneself  a  book  at  Christmas  should  be 
started  young.)  It  is  addressed  to  those  self-reliant  students  "who 
wish  to  take  themselves  in  hand  and  make  the  most  of  themselves", 
and  many  whose  student  days  are  over  will  regret  that  they  did  not 
have  the  benefit  of  the  sane,  sympathetic,  and  humorous  advice  of 
Professor  Adams.  He  is  alive  to  all  the  pitfalls  which  beset  the  path 
of  the  student,  and  throws  upon  the  student  himself  the  full  respon- 
sibility of  avoiding  them.  "If  your  conscience  is  in  good  working 
order"  you  may  do  so  and  so,  but  "if  you  cannot  depend  on  your 
conscience"  you  had  better  run  no  risks.  The  student  is  in  danger 
of  intellectual  conceit,  self-consciousness,  self-reference,  undue 
dependence  on  his  teachers,  undue  fear  of  overwork.  "It  is  not 
desirable  to  encourage  young  people  to  think  that  their  main 
business  is  to  make  sure  that  they  do  not  do  too  much  work".  Pro- 
fessor Adams  is  never  dogmatic,  because  he  bears  in  mind  that  he  is 
addressing  self-educators  who  will,  if  they  set  about  it,  know  their 
own  needs  better  than  he  ever  can.  He  is  for  ever  insisting  that  the 
student  must  himself  weigh  the  rival  claims  of  teacher  and  book, 
reason  and  memory,  thoroughness  and  "skipping",  method  and 
flexibility,  overwork  and  laziness,  solitary  and  co-operative  study, 
listening  and  note-taking.  He  will  be  hopelessly  confusing  to  those 
who  have  no  intention  of  deciding  anything  for  themselves.  But 
they  will  not  read  the  book  anyway.  The  others  will  be  glad  that 
they  have  read  it,  and  will  remember  at  least  one  moral  lesson: 
"We  are  all  very  much  inclined  to  respond  to  every  remark  made 
to  us,  by  a  mere  statement  of  how  the  thing  affects  us.  .  .  .  There  is 
a  story  about  an  old  Irishwoman  of  a  happy  turn  of  mind  who  ad- 
mitted that  she  had  only  two  teeth  in  her  head,  but  added  'Thank 
God,  they  meet'.  Too  many  of  the  conversations  one  hears  in 
ordinary  life  do  not  meet". 

M.  A.  F. 

"Trained  Minds" 

IT  was  a  meeting  of  the  University  Women's  Club.     Unseen,  un- 
guessed,  out  of  a  little  mousehole  in  the  corner  stole  a  small  mouse 
followed  by  one  still  smaller.    "What  is  all  the  noise?"  asked  the 
still  smaller  mouse.    "Those  are  women  talking,  my  son".    "Whatare 
they  talking  about,  father?"    "Listen,  my  son,  and  you  shall  hear." 
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The  still  smaller  mouse  listened  hard,  and  he  heard  such  phrases 
as  "trained  minds",  "moral  responsibility"  and  "vital  oppor- 
tunity". Rather  bewildered,  he  said,  "What  does  it  all  mean, 
father?"  "Nobody  knows,  my  son.  I  have  heard  these  women 
often  and  always  they  use  the  same  words.  They  say  they  have 
trained  minds.  No  one  else  seems  to  have  them.  Can  it  be  some 
rare  kind  of  cheese?    I  think  not  or  I  should  have  smelt  it." 

At  that  moment — it  was  near  midnight — there  came  a  great 
banging  at  the  door,  chairs  were  pushed  back,  the  women  rose  in 
alarm.  One,  braver  than  the  rest,  threw  wide  the  door  and  a  group 
of  enraged  men  surged  in.  These  were  the  unfortunate  husbands  of 
wives  with  "trained  minds",  who  had  been  waiting  long  in  outer 
darkness.  Only  by  much  coffee  and  cake  were  they  pacified,  and 
departed  with  the  women  whose  opportunities  are  very  vital  and 
their  responsibilities  very  moral.  And  the  small  mouse  and  the  still 
smaller  mouse  sat  beside  their  hole  and  wondered. 

Christina  C.  Cooper. 


To  the  Rebel 

I  agree,  Sir,  with  Cinna 

I  might  add  that,  in  a 
Word,  it's  sufficient  to  stagger  a 

Man,  to  be  told 

He  can  keep  out  the  cold 
With  a  sheet  heated  up  by  Niagara. 

There's  no  eccentricity 

That  electricity 
Can't  do,  in  these  days,  without  fright'ning 

But  I  should  like  to  state 

That  I  do  hesitate 
To  get  into  bed  with  sheet  lightning. 

No!  my  old  rubber  bag, 

With  a  bit  of  a  rag 
In  the  hole  where  I  once  stuck  a  fork  in  it, 

Is  better  by  far: 

Or  an  earthenware  jar, 
With  a  bit  of  corn  cob  for  a  cork  in  it. 

Cinnamon. 
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Correspondence 

"  The  Rebel"  is  glad  to  hear  from  its  readers  and  to  print  letters  of 
interest.  Please  be  brief.  On  account  of  lack  of  space  we  are  unable 
to  print  letters  of  more  than  IfiO  words. 

University  College, 
Toronto,  Nov.  13. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  beg  to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  appreciation  of 
The  Rebel.  It  is  indeed  a  creditable  production,  and  those  whose 
efforts  go  to  make  it  up  are  certainly  entitled  to  their  meed  of 
praise. 

You  state,  in  the  motto  at  the  head  of  the  editorial  page,  that 
you,  as  a  Rebel,  offend  none  but  the  virtuous.  I  trust  then  that  I 
may  not  be  taken  as  seeming  to  be  too  virtuous  if  I  venture  to  state 
that  I  think  you  have  rebelled  successfully,  though  evidently  un- 
intentionally, against  the  principles  of  English  Grammar.  The 
instance  to  which  I  refer  is  the  remark  in  italics  at  the  head  of  the 
table  of  Contents.  "Anyone"  should  not  entail  the  use  of  "their". 
One  expects  to  see  a  University  publication  use  correct  English,  at 
least  as  far  as  possible.  This  is  a  slip,  I  realize,  but  if  this  comment 
in  italics  is  to  be  "repeated  in  the  next  issue,  I  thought  that  you 
would  not  mind  my  calling  your  attention  to  it,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  corrected. 

You  will,  then,  pardon  my  kindly  criticism,  and  believe  me, 

Yours  very  truly, 

John  G.  Middleton. 
(U.C.  '19). 

[The  comment  referred  to  was  printed  by  mistake.  It  was  an 
appeal  of  The  Monthly  editor  to  the  committee  for  assistance  in 
proof-reading. — Ed.) 

[Categorically  denied.     Monthly  Ed.} 


The  Editor  of  The  Rebel, 

University  College,  Toronto. 
Madam :  (for  your  pre-occupation  with  a  change  of  name  betrays 

your  sex) , 
The  name  of  a  magazine  should,  I  suppose,  epitomize  the  aim 
and  policy  of  the  paper.    This  being  so,  why  not  rechristen  The 
Rebel,    and,  dressing  it  in  scarlet,  call  it  "The  Red  Flag"?     Or, 
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if  you  insist  on  the  arboreal,  what  better  name  for  a  flourishing 
periodical  than  "The  Bay  Tree"?  But,  noticing  that  the 
capers  of  the  Literary  Drummer  have  been  curbed,  I  gather 
that  The  Rebel  has  outgrown  its  youthful  blatancy,  and  assuming 
the  chaste  mantle  of  restraint  now  seeks  a  name  befitting  its  new 
dignity. 

There  is  published  in  London  by  Holbrook  Jackson  a  little 
magazine  called  "To-day".  Some  of  its  contributors  are  John 
Drinkwater,  Masefield,  Galsworthy,  Cannan,  Sturge  Moore,  but, 
while  it  might  be  called  a  purely  literary  magazine,  there  is  no  trace 
in  it  of  academic  detachment  from  life.  "To-day"  is  characterized 
by  absolute  sincerity.  It  has  none  of  that  grim  determination  to  be 
"advanced",  cost  what  it  may,  which  haunts  some  writers — and 
speakers.  Again  "To-day"  sympathizes  completely  with  true  art 
in  all  its  forms,  and  is  willing  to  be  re-convinced  as  to  what  true  art 
is.  A  tribute  to  the  fact  that  it  has,  throughout  its  short  existence, 
stood  for  what  is  best  and  permanent  amid  the  downfall  of  all  else, 
comes  from  men  in  the  trenches  who  wrote  to  say  that  "To-day" 
had  helped  to  remind  them  that  beauty  still  exists  in  the  world. 

With  this  long  preamble  I  make  the  suggestion  that  The  Rebel 
be  re-christened  "To-morrow".  This  is  not  with  the  idea  of  out- 
stripping "To-day",  nor  only  because  the  present  is  always  tumbling 
into  the  future,  but  because  your  paper  has  consistently  maintained 
the  forward-looking  attitude,  and  in  this  way  merits  the  symbolic 
name  of  "To-morrow". 

Yours,  etc., 

C.  C.  C. 

In  the  editorial  of  the  November  issue,  you  ask  for  opinions  as 
to  the  advisability  of  changing  The  Rebel's  name,  and  it  seems  to 
me,  that  this  organ  would  appeal  to  a  wider  circle  of  readers  under 
another  title. 

I  understand  that  the  role  which  The  Rebel  sets  out  to  play  in 
University  life,  is  to  be  the  organ  of  that  liberal  element  found  in 
any  healthy  society;  in  addition,  past  numbers  have  even  claimed 
to  afford  the  opportunity  for  both  conservative  and  liberal  views, 
and  have  invited  discussion. 

On  taking  up  the  dictionary,  we  find  rebel  defined  as  "one  who 
resists  any  authority,  or  contends  against  the  government".  At 
present  The  Rebel  does  not  meet  this  definition.  The  first  few 
numbers  of  this  journal,  it  is  true,  "submitted  to  neither  curb  nor 


il 
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bit"  and  indeed  lived  up  to  the  name,  but  the  tone  has  changed 
considerably  since  then. 

Now,  while  we  agree  that  there  is  nothing  in  a  name  if  the  name 
is,  in  itself,  indifferent,  yet  in  the  case  of  The  Rebel,  there  is 
certainly  an  obligation  to  live  up  to,  since  it  has  adopted  such  a 
significant  name. 

Now  then,  what  is  to  be  the  consistent  policy  of  The  Rebel? 
If  it  adopts  the  liberal  attitude,  why  not  call  it  by  some  new  name 
indicative  of  its  policy,  say  The  Whip.  But,  if  it  embraces  both  the 
liberal,  and  conservative  views,  and  aims  to  afford  common  ground 
for  discussion,  then  we  might  get  some  suitable  name  which  would 
represent  contended  positions — perhaps  Hill  70,  or  The  Yser. 

E.  L.  R. 
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College  Comment 

Subscribe  to  The  Varsity — now. 


Do  you  write?    Write  right:  write  for  The  Rebel. 


Women  students  are  showing  an  increasing  interest  in  science. 
We  hear  from  one  who  met  her  on  the  campus,  that  CD.  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  was  just  full  of  a  rabbit  which  she  had  been 
dissecting. 


Little  Willie's  gone  to  Holland, 

Dad's  at  Zuyder  Zee, 
Uncle's  on  a  motor  trip, 

Berlin's  on  the  Spree. 

Contributed. 


If  a  parade  is  evidence  of  spontaneous  unity  of  impulse,  here's 
to  the  next  women's  parade  in  the  University  of  Toronto! 


The  First  Year,  U.C.,  has  begun  the  Reform  of  the  College  by 
avoiding  the  usual  dry  class  meeting. 


"The    Lists" 

A   Field  for  Literary  Jousting. 

A — We  offer  a  prize  of  $5.00  for  the  best  original  poem  entitled 
"November  11th,  1918". 

B — We  offer  a  prize  of  $5.00 for  the  best  original  conclusion  to  the 

story  which  was  published  on  page  39  of  our  November  issue  for  this 

year. 

Notice  to  Competitors. 

"  The  Lists  "  are  open  to  all  readers  o/The  Rebel  unless  specifically  restricted. 

All  envelopes  must  be  addressed  to  "The  Lists"  Editor,  The  Rebel,  University 
College. 

The  name  and  address  of  every  competitor  must  be  written  on  the  MS.  itself. 
Pseudonyms  will  be  used  in  publication  upon  request. 

Competitors  must  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

The  Editor  reserves  the  right  of  withholding  any  award  in  case,  in  his  opinion, 
the  matter  submitted  is  not  of  sufficient  merit. 

The  Editor  reserves  the  right  of  printing  on  this  page  any  matter  sent  in  for 
competition,  whether  it  is  awarded  a  prize  or  not. 

All  entries  for  the  above  competitions  must  reach  the  Editor  on  or  before 
Tanuary  ist,  igig. 

The  results  of  the  December  competitions  will  be  published  in  the  January  issue. 
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Results  of  November  Competitions. 

A.  We  print  two  contributions  of  considerable  merit.  That  by 
J.  E.  M.  is  superior  in  dignity  and,  except  for  the  metrical  error  in 
line  4,  in  technical  execution.  The  sense  is  nowhere  strained  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  rhyme,  and  the  use  of  "reverence",  "imagin- 
ings", and  "democracy",  the  rhyme  falling  on  a  secondary  accent 
produces  an  easy  and  unemphatic  line-ending  that  is  particularly 
graceful.  Some  confusion  of  thought  has  crept  into  the  prophecy 
that  the  city  shall  reflect  our  greatness  by  means  of  a  greatness  to 
be  acquired  after  we  are  gone.  The  use  of  "splendid "  in  the  fourth 
line  is  rather  an  over-bold  transference  of  the  epithet.  There  is 
vigorous  simplicity  in  the  phrase  "You  have  the  clumsiness  of  all 
young  things  before  they  find  their  strength". 

The  diction  is  conservative  and  stately  as  befits  the  subject; 
but  this  same  mood  of  stately  composure  borders  sometimes 
perilously  upon  prose,  as  it  does  in  the  final  couplet.  Emotion,  even 
"recollected  in  tranquillity"  is  almost  lacking  in  this  poem. 

If  we  value  freshness  and  spontaneity  above  literary  sophistica- 
tion, John  Rutherford's  sonnet  is  highly  to  be  commended.  To 
begin  with  non-essential  matters,  he  employs  two  Shakespearian 
quatrains  and  tops  them  off  with  the  sextette  of  Petrarch — but  we 
forgive  him  for  the  sake  of  that  suggestive  glimpse  of 

"the  glare 
Of  street  lamps  of  Toronto  in  December". 

Affection  seems  to  transfigure  the  common  local  names,  seen 
through  the  chill  and  mind  of  exile — all  of  them,  that  is,  but  one. 
Discretion  forbids  us  to  be  more  specific,  but  we  feel  that  one  of 
these  haunts  of  our  Toronto  youth  refuses  to  be  clothed  in  poetic 
glamour,  even  when  remembered  in  a  dug-out,  and  this  unnamed 
name,  we  feel,  constitutes  a  serious  blemish  upon  the  poem.  Should 
John  Rutherford  draw  consolation  from  the  knowledge  that  he  has 
erred  in  illustrious  company,  we  may  recall  the  somewhat  similar 
case  of  Simon  Lee's  weak  ankles. 

The  prize  goes  to  J.  E.  M.  Both  writers  have  attained  con- 
siderable success  in  their  respective  manners,  but  that  attempted 
by  J.  E.  M.  was  higher  and  more  difficult.  We  hope  sincerely  that 
he  and  John  Rutherford  will  both  be  frequent  contestants  in  The 
Lists. 
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To  a  Canadian  City 

Of  old,  men  built  them  cities  of  delight 
And  pleasure,  and  strong  cities  for  defence, 
With  solid  walls  against  the  foeman's  might; 
And  splendid  churches  showed  their  reverence. 

But  you  are  young;  men  of  another  day 
Have  built  your  streets  and  houses.     You  must  show 
To  future  time  our  greatness  that  they  may 
Know  us  through  you.     You  still  have  far  to  go. 

Now,  great  and  sprawling,  having  grown  too  fast, 
You  have  the  clumsiness  of  all  young  things 
Before  they  find  their  strength.     Yet  at  the  last 
You  will  portray  our  dear  imaginings. 

A  city  healthful,  beautiful  and  free 
Will  show  the  glories  of  democracy. 

J.  E.  M. 


Can  You  Remember 

Can  you  remember  when  we  smoked  our  briars, 
In  trench  or  dug-out,  talked  of  other  days, 
When  our  young  hearts  had  different  desires, 
And  when  our  boyish  feet  sought  smoother  ways? 
Can  you  remember  what  that  name  was  ever 
Within  our  hearts,  and  ever  on  our  lips? 
We  saw  the  World's  old  cities,  but  they  never 
Could  woo  us  from  her  love,  her  fame  eclipse. 

We  longed  for  Yonge  and  Queen  Streets  and  the'glare 
Of  street-lamps  of  Toronto  in  December. 
We  longed  to  hear  drums  beat  and  trombones  blare 
At  Scarboro  Beach  in  August;  go  to  Loew's, 
Not  with  French  Madeline  or  English  Rose, 
But  with  our  own  old  Sweethearts.    You  remember? 

John  Rutherford. 
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THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  LITERARY  DRUMMER. 

A  well-known  poet  has  written — 

"What  would  the  world  be  to  us 
If  publishers  were  no  more?" 
We  are  nothing  to-day  if  we  are  not  scientific,  our  daily  bread  is  buttered  with 
biological  analogies.  We  know  now  that  if  you  destroy  the  balance  of  nature  you 
will  have  to  pay  the  penalty.  If  you  kill  the  birds  that  eat  the  grain,  the  insects 
that  eat  ten  times  as  much  grain  will  rejoice  and  multiply  exceedingly.  So,  if  the 
last  and  toughest  publisher  should  succumb  to-morrow  to  a  fatal  dose  of  Impres- 
sionist poetry,  the  "dark  before  "  us  would  be  filled  with  a  literary  nightmare  that 
baffles  imagination.  When  we  feel  at  odds  with  life  and  rail  at  the  publisher  and 
his  prices  let  us  remember  the  vast  amount  of  vicarious  suffering  which  the 
publisher  undergoes,  let  us  think  of  the  noble  army  of  publishers,  our  Gundys,  our 
Buttons,  our  McClellands  and  the  rest  of  them,  standing  between  us  and  a 
menacing  horde  of  hungry  poets  and  novelists  brandishing  their  deadly  vers-libre, 
hurling  their  explosive  short  stories,  blockading  us  with  the  endless  circle  of 
realistic  slices  of  life  without  beginning  and  without  end.  I  feel  sure  that  after 
reading  the  above  every  reader  of  The  Rebel  will  rush,  note  the  alliteration,  to 
the  support  of  our  gallant  publishers,  and  buy  the  books  they  are  offering  at  prices 
which  will  seem  absurdly  low  when  we  think  of  the  publisher's  sufferings. 

GUNDY. 

I  think,  indeed  I  am  sure  from  personal  experience,  that  Mr.  Gundy  would  not 
easily  succumb  to  any  ordinary  dose  of  the  modern  novel  or  poetry.  But  I  am 
also  sure  that  towards  Xmas  his  tough  constitution  shows  signs  of  the  strain  it 
has  been  subjected  to.  He  needs  a  tonic  in  the  form  of  record  Xmas  sales,  so  once 
more  unto  the  breach,  dear  Rebels,  buy  these  books  at  Tyrrell's  both  for  your- 
selves and  those  who  call  you  friends  and  enjoy  a  happy  Xmas. 

(1)  Towards  Morning.  By  Ida  A.  R.  Wylie.  $1.50  net.  This  book  will  help 
us  not  to  forget  that  the  German  system  of  education,  caught  up  into  the  ruthless 
military  machine  has  made  Germany  what  it  is  to-day,  a  spectacle  of  loathing  and 
of  pity.  But  we  are  also  reminded  at  the  close  of  a  book  of  most  remarkable 
power  and  pathos  that  Germany's  redemption  lies  within  herself,  she  cannot  be 
redeemed  by  force  but  by  the  birth  within  her  of  a  new  spirit  of  hatred  and  revolt 
against  the  horrible  thing  that  has  strangled  her  soul.  It  is  a  book  that  should  not 
be  missed. 

(2)  My  Unknown  Chum,  "  Aguecheek '  .  $1 .50  net.  Here  is  a  dear,  delight- 
ful book  of  leisurely,  scholarly  wit,  wisdom  and  shrewd  observation.  Would  you 
like  to  know  some  authentic  facts  about  the  domestic  history  of  Mrs.  Grundy, 
widow,  then  read  the  altogether  charming  essay  on  Mrs.  Grundy.  Selection  is 
difficult,  the  whole  book  is  so  full  of  good  things. 

(3)  Out  to  Win.  By  Coningsby  Dawson.  $1.25  net.  Another  Dawson  book, 
still  they  come,  with  all  the  verve  and  vigorous  gesture  that  one  has  come  to 
associate  with  the  Dawson  name.  Somewhat  of  a  pose,  but  a  fine  heroic  pose, 
that  well  becomes  the  young  soldier  author.  We  are  getting  to  like  Uncle  Sam 
more  and  more  and  this  book  will  help  towards  a  better  mutual  understanding. 
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(4)  Grit-a-plenty.  By  Dillon  Wallace.  $1.25  net.  Here's  a  book  for  the 
real  live  boy,  one  of  Dillon  Wallace's  fine,  clean,  manly  stories  of  hunting  and 
adventure  in  the  Canadian  North.  The  author  of  Ungava  Bob  needs  no  bush, 
and  Grit-a-plenty  is  one  of  his  very  best. 

J.  M.  DENT  &  SONS. 

I  have  been  playing  Caliban  to  Mr.  Button's  Ariel  these  days.  He  seems  to 
fly  where  the  bee  sucks,  and  whenever  I  call  he  is  at  Ottawa.  He  may  be  plotting 
to  restore  the  genuine  Simon-pure  Grits  to  place  and  power  for  aught  I  know, 
more  power  to  his  elbow.  Anyhow,  misery  makes  us  acquainted  with  strange 
bed-fellows,  and  I  found  him  at  last  in  a  club  whose  name  I  will  not  divulge  for 
the  sake  of  my  own  good  name.  There  a  mystic  scrawl  obtained  in  haste  from 
him  in  a  lucid  interval  entitled  me  to  carry  off  the  three  books  which  you  are  to 
buy  without  fail  this  week  at  Tyrrell's. 

(1)  The  Pathetic  Snobs.  By  Dolf  Wyllarde.  $1.50  net.  Most  of  us  know 
Dolf  Wyllarde's  clever  and  original  stories.  The  latest  is  no  whit  behind  the  rest 
in  charm.  It  is  an  analysis  of  snobbery,  supposed  to  be  a  peculiarly  British 
characteristic.  Snobbery  is  hunted  out  through  all  its  disguises  and  laid  bare,  not 
with  bitter  satire,  but  with  a  kindly,  tolerant  recognition  that  even  snobbery 
implies  an  ideal.     By  all  means  read  it. 

(2)  Spunyarn  and  Spindrift.  By  Norah  Holland.  $1.00.  One  wonders  if 
the  war  will  make  Canada  vocal  and  inaugurate  her  Elizabethan  age  of  song. 
Miss  Holland  has  the  true  singing  voice,  spontaneous  and  melodious  like  the  song 
of  a  lark  above  the  Galway  gorse.  One  can  trace  the  influence  of  Yeats  and 
Padraic  Pearse  upon  her  verse,  but  hers  is  no  second-hand  inspiration.  I  came 
across  a  curious  parallel  to  her  charming  dog-angel  poem  in  a  verse  of  Jammes — 

"Ah!  faites,  mon  Dieu,  si  vous  me  donnez  la  grace 
De  vous  voir  face  a  face  aux  jours  d'Eternite, 
Faites  qu'un  pauvre  chien  contemple  face  a  face 
Celui  qui  fut  son  dieu  parmi  l'humanite." 
It  is  a  touch  of  true  poetic  kinship. 

(3)  The  Poets  of  Modern  France.  By  Ludwig  Lewisohn.  $1.50.  This 
introduction  to  modern  French  poetry  is  very  timely.  Many  of  us  learnt  to  know 
the  earlier  French  symbolists  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Arthur  Symons,  but  this 
book  introduces  us  to  the  most  recent  writers  of  the  modern  French  School.  It 
is  a  little  strange  to  find  no  mention  of  Claudel,  the  greatest  of  the  moderns,  or 
of  Peguy  with  his  marvellous  Mystere  de  la  Charite  de  Jeanne  d'Arc,  but  even 
so  the  book  is  indispensable  to  students  of  modern  French  poetry. 

McClelland  &  stewart. 

Mr.  McClelland  is  not  elusive,  he  is  always  there,  always  on  the  job,  and 
always  keen  to  bring  the  best  of  Canadian  literature  to  the  notice  of  Canadian 
readers.    Here  is  a  fine  choice  of  books  for  the  Xma.  fireside: 

(1)  Kinsmen.  By  Percival  J.  Cooney.  $1.50  net.  To  some  people  Lord 
Durham,  the  Family  Compact,  the  Quebec  Act  and  such  like  are  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit,  especially  when  term  examinations  loom.  To  such  people 
"Kinsmen"  may  give  in  a  most  delightsome  way  a  knowledge  of  an  early  period 
of  Canadian  history.    It  is  a  vigorous,  well-knit,  well-told  story  of  a  critical  time 
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in  the  growth  of  Canada.  "So  it  goes — so  it  goes,  workin'  and  schemin',  hatin' 
and  fightin',  lovin'  and — and  dyin'.  Sure  them's  the  things  that  makes  it  worth 
while  livin'."     That's  the  book  in  essence. 

(2)  My  Brave  and  Gallant  Gentleman.  By  Robert  Watson.  $1.50  net. 
Romance  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people,  has  not  perished  from 
the  earth.  Mr.  Robert  Watson  carries  us  away  in  the  spirit  to  the  cloudland  of 
pure  and  high  romance  set  in  the  Canadian  wilds,  where  fair  ladies  are  wooed  and 
won  by  brave  men,  where  feats  of  strength  and  Homeric  single  combats  stir  the 
blood,  where  we  forget  taxes  and  street-cars  and  the  dull  level  of  common  day. 
This  is  true  Xmas  fare. 

(3)  Old  Days  on  the  Farm.  By  A.  C.  Wood.  $1.50  net.  In  the  intervals 
of  beating  the  literary  drum,  I  am  obliged,  for  sins  committed  in  a  past  state  of 
existence,  to  read  students'  essays.  I  read  recently  the  following — "Peter 
McArthur  is  a  living  proof  that  farming  is  a  delightful  occupation".  As  Mr. 
McArthur  doesn't  read  The  Rebel  he  will  probably  never  know  of  this  delightful 
compliment  paid  to  farming,  but  I  think  "Old  Days  on  the  Farm"  is  a  book  to 
his  heart.  It  is  full  of  the  humour  which  they  tell  me  comes  from  the  soil.  The 
brand  I  know  best  comes  from  ink  and  some  other  liquids,  so  I  can't  speak  with 
authority,  but  this  book  is  crammed  as  full  of  fun  as  a  Xmas  goose  is  with  stuffing 
Try  it  and  see. 

(4)  The  Fighting  Men  of  Canada.  By  Douglas  Leader  Durkin.  We  are 
learning  many  names  nowadays  that  do  not  appear  in  the  Oxford  Book  of  Cana- 
dian Verse.  Not  a  few  hail  from  the  West,  full  of  strength  and  unconventionality. 
Among  them  is  Mr.  Durkin.  His  little  volume  of  lyrics  challenges  interest  and 
attention  and  will  take  a  high  place  among  the  poetry  that  the  Great  War  has 
yielded. 

(5)  Christ  in  You.  By  an  anonymous  author.  $1.00.  I  know  not  whether 
the  form  of  the  book  is  merely  a  literary  device,  but  it  purports  to  come  through 
a  psychic  medium,  and  to  unfold  a  condition  of  mystic  exaltation  and  peace 
attainable  by  any  who  desire  to  reach  it.  It  is  a  book  of  striking  and  unusual 
appeal. 

GOODCHILD. 

Mr.  Goodchild  is  working  away  in  his  bright  and  cheerful  fashion,  building  up 
a  new  business  at  a  great  rate.  Of  course  we  think  he  is  a  wise  man  to  use  The 
R.EBEL,  and  we  are  sure  the  readers  of  The  Rebel  will  gather  round  and  buy  his 
books.    These  are  his  Xmas  presents: 

(1)  Fochthe  Man.  By  Clara  E.  Laughlin.  $1.00  net.  France  does  not  need 
super-men  but  men.  How  truly  the  greatest  living  soldier  is  a  man  this  admirable 
portrait  study  proves.  Nothing  I  have  read  about  the  war  has  fascinated  me  so 
much  as  this  brief  sketch  of  the  career  and  character  of  the  man  who  has  saved 
the  world  from  the  spirit  that  denies. 

(2)  The  Rule  of  Might.  By  J.  A.  Cramb.  $1.60  net.  The  author  of  that 
much  discussed  book  "Germany  and  England"  has  written  a  romance  of  Napoleon 
at  Schonbrunn,  thrilling,  and  full  of  careful  and  accurate  historical  research.  A 
brilliant  portrait  gallery  of  Napoleon,  his  marshals,  and  many  prominent  figures 
on  the  stage  of  the  world  drama  of  the  Napoleonic  wars. 
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(3)  The  Children  of  France  and  the  Red  Cross.  By  June  Richardson 
Lucas  (Mrs.  W.  Palmer  Lucas).  $1.50  net.  Vivid  and  moving  sketches  of  the 
wonderful  work  done  by  the  American  Red  Cross  and  its  devoted  helpers  among 
the  victims  of  German  cruelty  in  Belgium  and  Northern  France. 

(4)  The  Smiting  of  the  Rock.  By  Palmer  Bend.  $1.50  net.  A  vigorous 
tale  of  love  and  adventure  in  the  wild  and  woolly  West,  ending  as  such  tales 
should  end. 

(5)  Little  Journeys  towards  Paris,  1914-1918.  By  W.  Hohenzollern. 
Translated  from  the  original  German  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  untutored  minds, 
by  Simeon  Strunsky,  with  a  map  of  the  German  mind,  6  plans  of  towns,  and 
numerous  moral  reflections.  75c.  net.  Swift  himself  would  not  have  been 
ashamed  of  this  bitter  satire. 

(6)  The  Little  Marshal  and  other  Poems.  By  Owen  E.  McGillicuddy. 
Will  give  much  pleasure  to  the  writer's  many  friends. 
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Riders  Red  and  Riders  Black 

January  1st,  1919 

Riders  red  and  riders  black, 

Over  the  earth  their  paths  are  free: 

And  wherever  they  ride  they  leave  a  track 
Of  death  and  misery. 

The  lonely  nations  echo  back 
The  witness  of  Gethsemane. 

Riders  red  with  the  blood  of  foes 

Ride  forth  with  the  nations'  power  and  pride. 
Behind  the  fury  of  their  blows 

Ancestral  terrors  hide: 
For  through  their  hearts  the  same  blood  flows 

Wherein  the  arms  they  bear  are  dyed. 

Riders  black  as  the  midnight  air, 

Dread  phantoms  of  no  human  birth, 

Make  dark  the  noonday  with  despair, 
They  strew  the  dawn  with  dearth. 

They  are  bloodless  essences  who  bear 
The  ten  Egyptian  plagues  to  earth. 

Over  the  earth  their  paths  were  free; 

And  they  rode  together,  side  by  side, 
With  the  stricken  blood-red  panoply 

Of  the  mighty  nations'  pride. 
And  pity  smote  our  hearts  to  see 

Such  shapes  as  these  with  men  allied. 

Your  course  is  done,  you  riders  red, 

But  the  darker  phantoms  still  pursue; 

And  the  nations,  weary  with  their  dead, 
Shall  arm  with  weapons  new, 

Of  light  to  shrivel  and  joy  to  slay 

The  shadow-riders  who  rode  with  you. 


R.  M.  M. 
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"  Well,  Cod  be  thanked  for  these  rebels,  tJiey  offend  none  but  the  virtuous." 
Vol.  3  JANUARY,  1919  No.  3 


Editorial 

The  British  Everything  conspired  to  make  the  General  Elec- 

Elections  tion  Qf  December  14th,  1918,  the  most  significant 

political  event  in  history.  The  sensational  and  tremendous  increase 
in  the  numbers  and  composition  of  the  electoral  body,  the  unparalleled 
burden  of  responsibility  resting  upon  the  newly  elected  assembly, 
the  total  uncertainty  as  to  the  verdict  of  the  country  upon  the  men 
and  issues  before  it,  all  contributed  to  the  impression  that  now  as 
never  before  the  Parliamentary  institutions  of  England  were  upon 
their  trial. 

Prophets  of  boding  on  both  sides  were  loud  in  Cassandra-like 
warnings.  The  brilliant  author  of  "Musings  without  Method"  in 
Blackwood's,  a  politician  of  the  School  of  Burke,  could  see  nothing 
but  blackness  of  darkness  before  us.  His  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling 
conjured  up  visions  of  a  horde  of  hungry  and  illiterate  artisans  and 
emotional  spinsters  invading  Westminster,  sitting  in  the  seats  of 
Pitt  and  Salisbury,  and  sweeping  away  the  last  vestiges  of  the  anci- 
ent glory  of  the  British  Constitution  as  by  the  grace  of  God  estab- 
lished. On  the  other  hand,  after  the  election,  the  ultra-liberal  Daily 
News  saw  the  gloomiest  visions  of  Lloyd  George  bound  hand  and 
foot  and  delivered  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  reactionary  Tory 
majority. 

The  fact  probably  is  that  the  new  British  electorate  does  not  differ 
in  any  startling  way  from  the  old.  There  is  visible  the  same  old 
tendency  to  take  short  views,  to  be  influenced  by  the  immediate 
need  or  emotional  pressure  of  the  moment. 

The  election  which  has  just  taken  place  offers  no  proof  of  large 
views  for  the  future,  no  pledge  that  the  profound  and  world-shaking 
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significance  of  the  war  has  been  grasped.  It  is  not  Britain's  way. 
The  election  has  been  determined,  outwardly  at  least,  by  two 
factors  only,  the  personal  prestige  of  Lloyd  George,  and  the  deter- 
mination to  exact  retribution  to  the  uttermost  from  Germany. 

Of  what  Britain  thinks  concerning  the  pressing  social  problems 
of  the  world,  the  future  place  of  women  in  the  government  of  the 
nation,  the  development  of  international  relations,  conditions  of 
world  peace,  this  election  tells  us  nothing.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that  Britain  has  been  forced  to  the  unwelcome  task  of 
thinking. 

She  has  practically  said  to  Lloyd  George,  "Go  ahead  and  clear 
up  the  mess,  you  are  the  man  to  do  it,  meanwhile  we  will  take  stock 
of  how  we  stand."  This  ingrained  habit  of  never  crossing  her 
bridges  till  she  comes  to  them  has  often  stood  her  in  good  stead. 
Perhaps  it  will  again  to-day.  But  Germany  deceived  herself  by 
reading  only  the  outward  manifestations  of  British  temper  and  it 
is  easy  for  those  who  tend  to  despair  of  her  to  do  the  same  with 
regard  to  the  elections. 

Three  things  to  me  are  significant,  yea  four  call  for  reflection,  as 
the  author  of  Proverbs  would  put  it. 

A  Liberal  of  the  Liberals,  whole  heartedly  pledged  to  far  reaching 
schemes  of  social  reforms,  is  seen  leading  a  group  of  the  old  "coun- 
try-house" Tories!  Facing  him,  as  leader  of  the  new  Opposition, 
stands  a  miner  from  the  pit!  The  newly  enfranchised  women  of 
mature  age  did  not  elect  a  single  woman  to  represent  them  in 
Parliament,  not  even  St.  Christabel!  The  Sinn  Feiners  have  swept 
Ireland,  and  the  Redmondite  party  is  dead !  Here  is  food  for  reflection. 

Bookishness  and  There  is  a  crying  need  for  better  journalism  in 
the  Canadian  Canada.     The  daily  newspapers  of  Toronto  are, 

without  exception — that  is  to  say,  including  the 
Telegram — beneath  the  average  mental  level  of  thinking  Toronto 
citizens.  As  Shelley  said  in  a  famous  poem:  "O  Globe,  O  Mail,  O 
World".  And  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  The  University  Maga- 
zine can  hardly  be  described  as  offering  mental  and  spiritual  guid- 
ance to  the  more  intellectual  circle  for  which  it  caters. 

For  such  reasons  we  welcome  the  first  number  of  the  Canadian 
Bookman,  "a  Quarterly  devoted  to  Literature,  the  Library,  and  the 
Printed  Book".  The  time  is  so  opportune  for  such  a  venture  that 
we  have  great  hopes  of  its  success  and  assume  that  readers  of  The 
Rebel  after  paying  us  their  dollar  will  pay  their  dollar  and  a  half 
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to  the  Canadian  Bookman.  At  the  same  time  we  cannot  turn  the 
pages  of  this  first  number  without  misgivings.  For  instance  we 
hope  that  the  terms  in  which  the  Bookman  defines  its  sphere  of 
interest  are  not  mutually  exclusive  and  that  a  Printed  Book  will 
not  forfeit  its  consideration  because  it  happens  to  qualify  under  the 
heading  of  Literature  or  Library.  Even  the  best-intentioned 
writers  have  their  lapses  into  literature  and  we  must  be  tolerant. 

This  first  number  of  the  Bookman  is  presumably  more  in  the 
nature  of  a  prospectus  than  of  a  specimen  copy.  We  hope  therefore 
that  the  editor  will  modestly  withdraw  his  photograph  from  subse- 
quent issues  and  give  his  contributors  like  treatment,  unless  he  feels 
that  in  respect  of  legibility  they  may  be  classed  as  Printed  Books. 

The  most  instructive  article  is  a  symposium  on  "The  Need  of 
More  Bookishness  in  Canada",  by  twelve  leading  Canadians. 
The  only  thing  to  be  said  was  said  by  Professor  E.  F.  Scott,  from 
whom  we  will  quote  these  two  sentences:  "There  is  perhaps  no 
country  with  anything  like  the  same  pretensions  to  a  higher  civil- 
ization in  which  books  play  such  a  minor  part  in  the  general  life". 
"Is  it  not  time  that  the  ordinary  well-to-do  Canadian  should  cease 
posing  as  a  grim  pioneer,  engaged  in  a  constant  battle  with  the 
wilderness?"  Other  contributors  so  hedge  and  qualify  their 
recommendation  of  literature  that  one  wonders  whether  they  have 
not  some  secret  grudge  against  it  for  inveigling  them  into  the  wrong 
profession  and  keeping  them  poor,  for,  of  course,  these  latter  con- 
tributors are  all  academic  men.  The  normal  man  either  ignores 
books  or  finds  good  in  them.  Only  the  professor  is  capable  of 
recommending    books    half-heartedly. 

An  Art  Can    any    good    thing    come    out    of    Ottawa? 

Exhibition  There  are  exceptions  to  every  rule,  and  some  very 

good  things  are  to  be  seen  now  at  the  Art  Museum  of  Toronto,  which 
really  came  from  the  National  Gallery  in  Ottawa.  These  pictures 
represent  all  schools  and  periods.  One  of  the  finest  "old  masters" 
in  the  collection  is  the  "Portrait  of  a  Cardinal"  by  Caravaggio. 
Just  such  a  man  as  Browning's  Bishop,  he  looks  shrewdly  out  from 
the  wall  in  the  East  Gallery.  Time  has  mellowed  the  scarlet  of 
his  beretta,  but  nothing  can  soften  the  grasping  hands  or  the 
sensual  lines  of  his  mouth.  The  Cardinal  is  in  strange  company — 
a  negro  by  Gainsborough,  Charles  I  by  a  Dutch  painter,  and  a  fine 
portrait  by  Goya,  the  Spaniard,  hang  amongst  others  on  the  walls 
in  the  East  Gallery. 
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If  one  must  single  out  from  the  modern  pictures,  Laura  Knight's 
"The  Green  Feather"  compels  one's  attention.  This  girl  is  so 
tense  with  life  as  she  half  turns,  standing  on  the  beach,  the  colouring 
of  the  picture  is  so  vivid  and  high-keyed  that  others  seem  dead 
beside  it.  In  the  Main  Gallery  too  is  a  Brangwyn,  subdued  in 
colour  but  of  finely  balanced  design,  a  mellow  seductive  portrait 
by  Charles  Shannon,  Austen  Brown  rich  and  glowing  in  colouring,  a 
large  decorative  picture  by  Gerald  Moira,  and  a  shimmering  Monet. 

The  Octagon  Gallery  has  some  of  the  gems — Le  Sidaner's 
picture  of  a  fisherman's  cottage  with  its  soft  dull  greens,  one  of 
Orpen's  extraordinary  plain,  attractive  children,  a  mysterious 
Dulac — but  I  must  not  weary  you.  The  pictures  will  not  if  you 
go  and  see  them,  not  once,  but  many  times. 

The  Varsity  s  modesty  we  hear  has  received  a  shock 
Manners  ... 

by  a  paragraph  it  inadvertently  printed.  We  our- 
selves have  read  this  much  discussed  literary  effort  and  hasten  to 
express  the  most  lively  sympathy  for  our  contemporary.  Never- 
theless it  must  not  take  this  affair  too  seriously — such  things  will 
happen  in  the  most  idealistic  newspapers. 

This  little  matter  is  but  one  straw  turning  with  the  wind.  There 
are  plenty  of  others  (for  example  the  manners  of  certain  male 
visitors  at  the  U.C.  Women's  Union)  to  show  that  university  life, 
supposedly  the  absolute  home  of  "culture",  is  besides  a  very  happy 
hunting  ground  for  the  shallow  and  the  vulgar.  "Merely  a  result 
of  the  spirit  of  the  times",  say  some.  We  disagree.  If  U.  of  T. 
and  other  Canadian  universities  were  centres  of  culture  where 
people  came  for  a  liberal  education,  seeking  knowledge  for  itself, 
shallowness  and  vulgarity  would  have  a  very  rough  time;  but  while 
Varsity  encourages  the  "student"  who  takes  a  college  course 
merely  for  what  he  can  get  out  of  it,  for  the  use  education  will  be 
to  him  in  achieving  financial  success,  they  will  flourish  as  the  green 
bay  tree. 

No  matter,  however,  what  the  general  policy  of  the  University 
may  be  The  Varsity  s  role  is  important.  It  may  do  much  if,  as  we 
understand  it  intends  to,  it  turns  its  face  sternly  against  the  third- 
rate  advertising  methods,  methods  "full  of  pep",  which  some  would 
like  to  employ.  There  is  every  reason  why  The  Varsity  might  be 
the  best-written  newspaper  in  Toronto.  As  such  it  would  wield  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  "manners"  of  the  University.  Perhaps 
it  can  induce  the  Class  Councils  to  cease  from  looking  upon  them- 
selves as  ward  smokers. 
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Leadership  and  the  Universities 

WE  are  often  told  nowadays  that  the  universities  must  supply 
the  leaders  of  the  future;  it  seems  worth  while,  therefore, 
to  enquire  what  are  the  qualifications  of  leadership,  and 
how  those  qualities  may  be  cultivated  by  a  university  training. 

Leadership  presupposes  authority,  yet  we  do  well  to  define  the 
kind  of  authority  which  it  is  desirable  for  leaders  to  possess.  It  is 
obviously  not  that  which  rests  on  external  things  such  as  money, 
birth  or  even  membership  of  an  intellectual  elite.  All  these  things, 
good  in  themselves,  become  bad  when  used  to  reinforce  claims  that 
in  their  own  right  are  insufficient.  University  students,  by  the  way, 
should  beware  of  that  attitude  which  sees  in  a  university  degree  a 
passport  to  favour  in  the  outside  world.  The  signs  of  education 
are  not  to  be  confused  with  the  thing  itself — a  sheepskin  is  not 
necessarily  a  credential  of  culture,  nor  is  education  something  that 
is  "got"  instead  of  constantly  being  learned.  The  fruits  of  training 
lie  in  the  character  formed,  not  in  the  prizes  won.  The  quality  of  a 
man  or  woman  speaks  for  itself,  deeds  not  degrees  are  eloquent  wit- 
nesses. It  should  seem  unnecessary  to  labour  this  point  were  it  not 
that  university  people  often  antagonize  the  very  people  they  wish 
to  lead  by  assuming  a  superiority  guaranteed  by  external  standards. 
This  course  is  as  futile  as  it  is  injudicious  and  it  rightly  arouses 
resentment  wherever  it  is  met. 

If  authority  must  not  be  external  it  also  must  not  be  arbitrary. 
The  day  of  the  autocrat  is  done,  and  the  whole  strength  of  a  demo- 
cratic community  rests  on  the  development  in  each  man  of  the  power 
of  self-determination.  He  must  be  trained  to  register  his  own 
decisions  and  frame  his  own  choices,  and  the  person  who  is  to  be 
influential  in  forming  and  guiding  such  a  process  must  abandon  all 
idea  of  imposing  his  own  will  on  another,  and  must  take  up  the  far 
more  difficult  task  of  training  people  to  put  their  own  wills  into  use- 
ful action.  Authority  must  grow  up  out  of  the  common  life,  it  must 
never  be  imposed  on  it  from  above. 

What  positive  content,  then,  is  leadership  to  have?  Its  claims 
must  arise  from  the  leader's  own  experience,  must  be  the  fruit  of  his 
own  thought  and  life.  This  does  not  mean  that  he  is  independent 
of  the  wisdom  of  other  men,  but  rather  that,  borrowing  widely  from 
all  that  touches  his  purpose,  he  transforms  what  he  takes  by  the 
activity  of  his  own  mind  so  that  it  becomes  a  part  of  his  very  self. 
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He  speaks  not  the  language  of  others  but  his  own.  He  must,  indeed, 
teach  with  authority — the  authority  of  an  inward  conviction — and 
not  as  the  scribes — the  conventional  voices  of  the  time,  too  easily 
echoed  by  careless  minds. 

But  the  skill  to  see  farther  and  deeper  than  the  average  man  is 
not  enough  alone  to  make  a  leader.  There  must  be  added  to  this 
what  one  might  call  the  will  to  serve,  that  is  the  readiness  to  place 
at  the  disposal  of  the  community  any  insight  which  the  leader  may 
have  attained.  These  two  qualities  are  indispensable  if  genuine 
leadership  is  to  be  maintained. 

If  we  turn  to  university  life  the  application  of  these  principles 
raises  most  interesting  problems.  It  may  be  objected  at  the  outset 
that  the  standard  set  up  has  no  bearing  on  the  special  sciences, 
which  as  is  recognized  more  clearly  every  day,  have  a  direct  and 
vital  relation  to  the  life  of  the  state.  To  this  we  can  only  reply  that 
even  in  such  a  subject  as,  let  us  say,  commercial  chemistry,  our 
case  holds  good,  for  if  a  man  combines  unusual  knowledge  of  his 
subject  with  the  willingness  to  place  that  knowledge  at  the  disposal 
of  the  community,  he  fulfils  the  qualifications  of  a  leader  as  we  have 
defined  them.  But,  without  discussing  the  place  of  technical  studies 
in  a  university  training,  let  us  turn  to  the  old-fashioned  and,  must 
one  admit,  somewhat  slighted  domain  of  a  liberal  education  to  see 
what  an  arts  course,  leading  to  no  special  vocation,  but  regarded  as 
a  preparation  for  the  whole  business  of  living,  can  contribute  to  the 
forming  of  the  leaders  of  the  future.  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a 
general  training  for  leadership,  irrespective  of  particular  spheres  of 
action?  Must  we  be  incurably  specialists,  or  may  we  recognize  one 
training  which  helps  to  make  people  of  service  in  business,  in  social 
life,  in  politics,  in  short,  in  any  honourable  activities  in  which  they 
care  to  engage. 

Intellectual  pursuits  attain  their  proper  status  only  when  they 
are  recognized  neither  as  a  means  to  the  attainment  of  the  prizes  of 
life  nor  as  ends  in  themselves  without  regard  to  action.  To  make 
it  a  means  to  an  end  is  to  depreciate  learning,  to  the  vulgar  coin  with 
which  one  buys  the  idols  of  the  market  place.  There  is  a  popular 
distrust  of  the  "plug"  among  students,  and  this  distrust  is  at 
bottom  sound  for  the  "plug"  is  a  person  whose  goal  is  the  passing 
of  examinations.  The  real  student  who  cares  about  work,  who  bends 
his  energies  to  the  mastery  of  his  subject  and  who  sees  in  examina- 
tions a  test  of  that  mastery  is  never  treated  with  contempt.  But, 
if  we  refuse  the  "plug"  a  place  in  our  scheme  we  must  be  cold  like- 
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wise  to  the  student  who  cares  for  learning  alone  and  fails  to  relate 
it  to  action.  However,  we  need  concern  ourselves  little  over  such 
people — there  may  be  a  few  Hamlets  scattered  among  old  world 
colleges  but  in  this  country  conscience  does  not  make  cowards  of  us 
all,  and  we  are  rarely  bidden  to  mourn  at  a  Grammarian's  Funeral. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  we  are  shooting  wide  of  the  mark,  that 
we  should  turn  our  fire  neither  on  the  plodding  nor  on  the  pure 
student,  but  rather  on  the  cumberers  of  our  academic  benches  who 
care  neither  for  degrees  nor  learning  but  only  for  the  social  life  of 
which  these  are  the  inconvenient  but  inevitable  concomitants.  Such 
people  have  no  place  in  our  midst — a  university  is  a  seat  of  learning 
not  a  club.  One  can  only  wonder  at  the  leniency  of  authorities 
towards  people  whose  avowed  purpose  in  coming  to  college  is  to 
have  a  "good  time".  When  it  is  considered  that  the  state,  and  that 
means  the  rank  and  file  of  people  throughout  the  province,  pays 
largely  towards  the  training  of  such  people,  the  folly  of  allowing 
them  any  place  becomes  glaringly  apparent.  Students  should  take 
to  heart  their  obligation  to  the  state  which  gives  a  large  measure  of 
the  advantages  they  enjoy.  Opportunities  thus  bestowed  must 
always  have  correlative  responsibilities. 

Having  dealt  thus  faithfully  with  undesirables,  it  remains  to 
analyze  the  aims  of  the  worthy  student.  Many  definitions  might 
be  offered  which  would  serve  to  limit  a  theme  too  large  to  be  con- 
tained in  any  one  formula,  but  we  may  content  ourselves  with  one 
simple  statement — the  first  object  of  an  arts  course  is  to  train 
judgment. 

This  may  seem  at  first  too  vague  a  statement  to  describe  the 
special  studies  such  as  literature,  history,  economics,  etc.,  which 
make  up  the  curriculum.  But  all  these  subjects  are  but  grist  to  the 
mill — the  content  matters  little,  the  method  is  all  important. 
Literature  encourages  the  forming  of  standards  of  taste,  history 
cultivates  political  insight,  philosophy  ranges  yet  wider  spheres  of 
conduct,  but  in  all  these  instances  the  student  is  weighing  evidence, 
balancing  opinions  and  trying  to  come  to  conclusions  for  himself. 
It  is  this  sifting  and  analyzing  process  which  makes  the  wise  man. 
In  the  long  run  what  one  learns  matters  comparatively  little,  but 
how  one  learns  is  of  moment  to  the  conduct  of  ones  whole  life.  A 
mass  of  unassimilated  facts  is  not  knowledge,  but  a  method  of 
reducing  the  rich  confusion  of  experience  to  some  sort  of  order  is 
the  prerequisite  of  all  wisdom. 

H.  B. 
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The  Primrose  Diamonds 

Chapter  I.  She  looked  at  me  with  a  prodigious  directness 
which  would  have  been  disconcerting  if  it  had  not  been  so  beauti- 
fully oblique. 

"Mr.  Watson — have  you  seen  my  diamonds?" 

"Diamonds,  dear  lady,"  I  replied  with  a  concentrated  ease  of 
manner  which  effectually  concealed  a  real  uneasiness  that  I  was 
destined  to  be  entangled  in  a  none  too  illumined  drama  of  un- 
happily baffled  desire,  "what  should  a  mere  literary  man  like  myself 
have  in  common  with  the  luxury  of  your  so  charmingly  exclusive 
'set',  if  I  may  so  use  the  word?" 

"Mr.  Watson,"  she  said  with  a  coy  archness  that  was  infinitely 
becoming,  "you  are  wonderful". 

"So  much  more  are  you,  dear  lady,"  I  replied. 

"When  was  I  ever  anything  else?"  she  threw  off  ever  so  lightly. 

"But  to  return  to  your  so  pointed  question  of  the  diamonds," 
I  continued,  not  to  be  diverted  by  any  mere  superficial  play  of  that 
charming  young  lady's  optical  organs  from  what  I  now  felt,  or 
rather  began  to  be  aware  that  I  should  shortly  feel,  was  the  true 
inwardness  of  her  ever  so  lightly  insinuated  misgivings,  "Where  are 
the  diamonds  then?" 

"Ah,"  she  sighed,  "I  knew  that  you  would  let  me  down  as 
lightly  as  you  could  under  the  circumstances,  that  is  the  very 
question  one  could  at  once  see  that  you  would  brightly  meet  me 
with,  where  are  the  diamonds?" 

"You  honour  me  beyond  my  deserts,  dear  lady,  by  supposing 
that  my  always  rather  thick  intelligence  would  avail  to  light  up  a 
question  so  appallingly  pregnant  with  a  complexity  of  issues." 

"In  other  words,"  she  replied  with  a  beautiful  austerity  which 
I  could  only  silently  admire,"  you  don't  know  where  they  are." 

I  should  not  have  put  it  quite  so  crassly  myself,  since  it  would 
be  rash  to  assume  with  insular  hastiness  that  subconscious  know- 
ledge on  my  part  might  not  with  the  application  of  a  sufficient 
motive  later  reveal  the  temporary  bestowal  of  the  objects  of  her 
desire  in  some  for  the  present  inaccessible  situation.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  I  had  the  diamonds  in  my  pocket,  having  considered  that 
the  always  imponderable  lightness  of  what  is  called  my  bank  account 
might  be  so  much  more  beautifully  augmented  in  this  simple  manner 
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than  I  could  ever  hope  to  see  it  in  the  continuance  of  a  so-called 
literary  career. 

But  further  reflexion  induced  by  the  conversation  above  re- 
corded led  me  to  question  with  a  gradually  increasing  sense  of 
hitherto  wholly  concealed  possibilities  whether  a  rarer  wisdom 
would  not  eventually  have  landed  the  lady  in  my  pocket  figuratively 
speaking  as  well  as  the  diamonds.  A  distant  vision  of  the  now 
gradually  receding  back  of  the  beautiful  Miss  Primrose  followed  by 
her  so  faithful  canine  attendant  lit  up  the  darkness  of  my  reflexions 
with  an  idea  whose  charming  simplicity  compelled  me  to  ejaculate 
ever  so  gently  in  the  too  much  abused  directness  of  speech  acquired 
in  a  youthful  sojourn  in  the  Bronx,  "Gee,  attaboy  Watson,  you  sure 
have  the  glad  dope". 

The  germ  of  the  idea  which  had  so  happily  sprouted  in  my 
cerebral  activities  impelled  me  to  visit  the  culinary  regions  of  the 
tremendously  charming  country  residence  in  which  my  relations 
with  the  delightful  Miss  Primrose  had  for  me  so  auspiciously  com- 
menced, or  I  should  rather  say,  begun. 

Here  a  little  judicious  display  of  the  auriferous  outcrop  of  my 
now  sadly  depleted  pockets  enabled  me  to  obtain  a,  to  the  canine 
mind,  not  wholly  undesirable  portion  of  meat  which  had  not  yet 
been  submitted  to  the  coagulative  effect  of  the  so  happily  applied 
arts  of  a  culinary  expert. 

[Here  a  break  occurs  in  the  author's  MS.  but  from  information 
obtained  through  Mr.  Henry  James'  literary  executors  we  are  able 
to  inform  our  readers  that  Mr.  James,  in  this  last  supreme  example 
of  his  art,  had  intended  to  develop  the  situation  in  three  volumes, 
the  1st  occupied  with  Mr.  Mervyn  E.  Watson's  point  of  view,  the 
2nd  with  Miss  Primrose's,  and  the  3rd  with  the  dog's.] 

The  fate  of  the  diamonds  to  any  expert  student  of  Mr.  Henry 
James  is  of  course  quite  irrelevant. 

Publisher's  Note. — In  the  published  edition  of  Henry  James'  posthumous 
works  this  remarkable  fragment  will  be  prefaced  by  the  author's  account  of  the 
way  in  which  he  received  the  idea  of  the  story  forty  years  ago  with  a  detailed 
description  of  all  the  people  he  subsequently  met,  their  influence  upon  his 
literary  development,  and  all  the  changes  which  this  interesting  idea  under- 
went during  that  period.  This  should  prove  of  the  greatest  interest  to  all 
lovers  of  Henry  James. 

—  Merlin. 
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Cruda  Viro  Viridisque  Senectus 

With  missionary  zeal  of  yore 
He  left  the  land  of  Albion  to 
Proclaim  the  need  of  Grecian  lore 
To  budding  heathens  in  Toronto. 

And  still  each  morn,  as  years  ago, 

His  long-familiar  figure  passes 
Upright,  majestic,  with  a  slow 

And  thoughtful  stride  to  meet  his  classes. 

And  still  the  Oxford  tongue  has  he, 
With  courage  and  success  spectacular, 

Preserved  unsoiled,  and  steadfastly 
Eschewed  Ontario  vernacular. 

And  every  lad  and  every  lass 

(Despite  the  fact  'tis  Greek  he  teaches) 
His  wisdom  can  recall  in  class, 

His  wit  in  after-dinner  speeches 
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The  Virgin  at  Mid-day 

These  verses  are  from  the  French  of  the  great  poet,  Paul  Clandel,  who  has 
imagined  a  soldier,  perhaps,  or  sorrowful  civilian  seeking  comfort  at  mid-day  in  the 
quiet  Church,  where  the  Mother  of  God  looks  down. 

"It  is  mid-day.     I  see  the  open  Church.     I  enter, 
Mother  of  Jesus-Christ,  I  do  not  come  to  pray. 

I  have  nothing  to  offer,  I  have  nothing  to  ask. 
I  only  come,  Mother,  to  look  at  you. 

To  look  at  you,  and  weep  tears  of  joy,  knowing 
That  I  am  your  son,  and  that  you  are  there. 

Just  for  a  moment  while  all  is  still  at  mid-day 

To  be  with  you,  Mary,  in  this  place  where  you  are. 

To  say  nothing,  to  look  at  your  face, 
And  let  the  heart  sing  its  own  language. 

Saying  nothing,  with  heart  too  full, 
While  thoughts  fly  rapid  as  the  blackbird. 

Because  you  are  beautiful,  because  you  are  immaculate 
Woman  at  last  restored  to  Grace, 

In  her  primal  dignity,  and  final  flowering 

As  she  came  from  God  on  the  morning  of  original  splendour. 

Ineffably  perfect  as  Mother  of  Jesus-Christ 

Who  in  your  arms  is  Truth,  the  single  hope  and  sole  fruit, 

Because  you  are  woman,  the  Eden  of  ancient  forgotten  tender- 
ness, 

Whose  glance  goes  straight  to  the  heart,  finding  the  hidden 
tears. 

Because  you  have  saved  me,  because  you  have  saved  France, 
Because  she  too,  like  me,  was  that  which  you  remembered. 

Because  at  the  fateful  hour  you  intervened 
And  once  again  is  France  saved. 

Because  it  is  mid-day,  and  we  are  here  in  these  days, 

Because  you  are  here  always,  simply  because  you  are  Mary, 

simply  because  you  exist, 
Mother  of  Jesus-Christ,  I  thank  thee!"  G.  C. 
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Figure  versus  Landscape 

WHILE  having  a  look  round  a  recent  Canadian  art  exhibi- 
tion, I  was  struck  with  the  small  number  of  figure 
compositions,  and  by  the  timid,  almost  apologetic  way, 
the  figure  was  approached.  Mood  was  expressed  almost  entirely 
by  landscape.  There  was  not  a  nude  in  the  show — heroic,  fleshly  or 
symbolic,  nor  a  single  figure  subject  where  the  artist  was  using  the 
model  to  express  an  idea. 

My  mind  wandered  back  to  the  Academie  Julian,  in  the  sunrise 
days  before  the  war — thedaysof  Jean  Paul  Laurens,  or  Jean  "Pul" — 
as  we  familiarly  spoke  of  him.  The  master  despised  mere  landscape, 
or  figure  subjects  which  were  mostly  filled  with  landscape.  When 
he  gave  out  a  subject  for  composition,  it  was  always  a  figure  subject 
and  he  wanted  the  figures  to  fill  the  space — the  feet  firmly  planted 
almost  on  the  base  of  the  canvas,  the  heads  scraping  the  top.  The 
call  was  for  bold,  heroic  stuff,  and  to  see  fifty  or  sixty  compositions 
in  a  row,  and  the  cher  maitre,  amid  a  breathless  silence,  arranging 
them  according  to  their  merits,  was  something  to  remember.  He 
picks  one  from  the  lower  end,  and  moves  deliberately  up,  up,  up, 
and  shoves  it  in  between  the  first  and  second,  or  takes  the  first  one 
and  grimly  puts  it  at  the  bottom.  The  subject  is  "The  Whites 
Discovering  America".  A  student  from  Missouri  has  brought  in  a 
seascape  with  some  sails  appearing  on  the  horizon.  "Qui  a  fait  ca"? 
demands  the  maitre,  and  the  culprit  stands  out.  "What  does  it 
mean?"  "The  Whites  discovering  America".  "Well,  and  where 
are  the  whites?"  and  down  to  the  end  of  the  line  goes  the  unfortu- 
nate composition. 

Another  day  the  subject  is  "Cain  Fleeing  Before  the  Wrath  of 
God",  and  there  comes  into  being  a  long  line  of  rugged,  unkempt 
Cains,  cowering,  hurrying — arms  warding  off  impending  blows  and 
the  heavens  black  and  threatening  above.  Into  this  tragic  setting 
bustles  a  dapper  "nouveau",  from  New  York,  and  places  his  effort 
at  the  head  of  the  line  just  before  the  judgment.  It  shows  a  gently 
swelling  sand  dune,  decorated  with  little  tufts  of  wire-grass,  a 
suggestion  of  pleasant  green  distance,  with  wisps  of  cirrus  in  the 
blue  sky,  and  in  the  centre  nervously  sticking  his  head  over  the 
slope  our  little  brother  Cain  fleeing  before  the  wrath  of  God — alas, 
only  to  blunder,  like  most  of  his  kind  into  the  more  terrible  wrath 
of  Jean  Paul. 
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Sometimes  the  master  smiled.  The  subject  is  "Christ  Driving 
the  Money-Changers  from  the  Temple".  One  composition  repre- 
sents a  vast  series  of  steps  in  abrupt  perspective,  with  a  heavy 
money-changer  hurtling  through  the  air  about  to  land  at  the 
bottom,  and  far  at  the  top,  outlined  against  the  sky  is  one  who  has 
just  transmitted  the  driving  force  to  the  money-changer  with  a 
mighty  swat  of  his  broom.  One  hopes  that  the  student  who  could 
make  Jean  "Pul"  smile  found  his  rightful  place  as  a  cartoonist  in 
pursuit  of  the  frenzied  financiers  of  a  later  day. 

The  finest  compositions  were  placed  on  the  wall  permanently, 
and  made  an  intensely  interesting  collection.  Many  of  them  were 
by  artists  who  are  now  famous.  What  would  Jean  Paul  Laurens 
have  thought  of  this  Canadian  exhibition  of  ours?  It  would  pro- 
bably have  seemed  very  mild  to  him,  and  it  would  have  been  hard 
for  him  to  understand  why  a  people  so  youthful  and  courageous 
should  have  such  a  timid  and  conventional  art  expression. 

One  might  have  seen  the  same  exhibition  in  England  without 
realizing  that  it  was  Canadian,  and  in  Philadelphia  it  would  have 
passed  as  mild  American.  Neither  manner  nor  subject,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  reflected  distinctively  our  life  and  surroundings  as 
Canadians. 

Perhaps  the  artist  is  not  entirely  to  blame,  particularly  in  the 
lack  of  figure  compositions.  The  artist  creates,  but  the  desires  of 
his  people  are  part  of  the  stuff  he  works  with.  A  right  collaboration 
is  necessary.  Art  is  produced  for  the  benefit  of  the  beholder  and 
not  alone  from  the  necessity  of  the  artist.  Our  people  have  a  poor 
national  ideal  in  art.  Do  they  desire  our  artists  to  produce  good 
national  pictures  for  them?  Do  our  men  of  wealth  commission 
from  native  artists  the  pictures  and  decorations  they  could  easily 
afford?  I  am  afraid  that  Mr.  Millions,  sitting  contentedly  among 
his  many  Corots  and  his  Dutchmen,  the  price  of  any  one  of  which 
would  have  supported  a  living  Canadian  artist  for  a  year,  must 
answer  in  the  negative. 

Figure  compositions  are  not  only  difficult  to  paint,  they  are 
also  expensive  to  the  artist  to  produce,  and  can  rarely  be  under- 
taken on  speculation. 

We  are,  however,  entering  the  reconstruction  period.  The 
necessity  for  national  memorials  in  painting  and  sculpture,  of  the 
deeds  of  our  soldiers  in  the  field,  may  help  to  bring  about  a  recon- 
struction of  the  art  ideals  of  Mr.  Million  and  his  friends.  With  his 
co-operation  this  small  nation  of  ours  should  be  able  to  manifest  a 
noble  self-determination  in  art.  Smoke  Lake. 
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The  Sorrows  of  Man 

It  so  came  to  pass  that,  when  Eve  ate  the  apple, 

She  entailed  on  us  troubles  with  which  we  must  grapple. 

For  life  is  just  one  long  succession  of  bothers — 

Get  rid  of  a  dozen,  they're  followed  by  others. 

And  we'll  never  completely  cut  off  the  entail 

As  long  as  on  earth  there  are  any  heirs  male. 

Weeds  in  the  flower-beds,  weeds  in  the  walks, 

And  all  of  them  horribly  tough  in  the  stalks, 

Are  constant  reminders  to  man,  when  he's  weedin', 

Of  the  Serpent's  success  in  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

But  weeds,  after  all,  are  but  trivial  things, 

And  do  not  compare  with  the  arrows  and  slings 

Of  fortune  outrageous  which  Hamlet  bewailed, 

And  by  which,  through  our  lives,  we  are  ever  assailed. 

So,  it's  not  about  weeds  that  I'm  going  to  sing, 

But  a  much  more  vexatious  and  troublesome  thing — 

The  sorrows  of  man  and  his  poignant  distress 

As  he  views  the  vagaries  of  feminine  dress. 

When  the  fig-tree  surrendered  its  generous  yield, 

Or  a  costume  was  snatched  from  the  beasts  of  the  field, 

It  was  easy  for  Adam  (who  gathered  or  caught  'em) 

To  dress  Eve  in  summer  and  also  in  autumn. 

(In  passing,  this  thought  serves  at  once  to  recall 

That  the  first  fashion  plates  must  have  come  in  the  Fall). 

But,  now,  to  fulfil  the  desires  of  the  fair 

Is  enough  to  drive  suffering  man  to  despair. 

Now,  no  one's  disposed  in  the  slightest  to  quarrel 
With  those  who  discarded  the  "loose  leaf"  apparel. 
It's  a  very  good  system  for  ledgers,  et  cetera, 
But  all  will  agree  that  it's  very  much  better  a 
Toilet  more  generous  people  should  make 
Both  for  climatic  reasons  and  decency's  sake. 

Now  simplicity's  garb  is  no  longer  the  fashion, 
And  the  love  of  fine  clothing  amounts  to  a  passion. 
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If  I  should  attempt  to  record  observations 
On  milliners'  marvels  and  tailors'  creations, 
I'm  sure  that  the  alphabet  soon  would  declare  it 
Was  literally  quite  unable  to  bear  it. 

As  the  pendulum  swings — with  a  tick — and  a  tock — 
From  extreme  to  extreme  when  we  wind  up  the  clock, 
So  fashion  doth  swing  from  extreme  to  extreme, 
From  hideous  nightmare  to  fanciful  dream; 
From  close-fitting  jacket  to  wide-flowing  cloak, 
From  Gainsborough  hat  to  diminutive  tocque, 
From  high-tilted  slippers  to  common-sense  boot, 
From  long-flowing  train  to  a  tailor-made  suit, 
From  satin  and  silk  to  a  masculine  coat, 
From  voluminous  ruff  to  a  V  at  the  throat. 

Gowns,  in  their  brevity,  rivalling  kilts, 
Make  subtle  suggestion  of  stalking  on  stilts, 
Or  make  memory's  stream  retrogressively  run 
To  the  feast  of  the  penitent  Prodigal  Son. 
And  the  clocks,  which  their  hosen  so  loudly  display, 
Shew  that  skirts  are  quite  up  to  the  time  of  the  day. 
May  man  receive  strength  for  sustaining  the  shock! 
For  his  duty  is  merely  to  wind  up  the  clock. 

There's  a  saying,  De  gustibus  non  disputandwn, 

Meaning  others  have  tastes,  but  we  don't  understand  'em, 

One  holds  an  opinion,  another  will  flout  it, 

And  there's  no  use  at  all  in  disputing  about  it. 

So,  if  one  has  a  taste  for  a  woman  bedizened, 

Another  a  taste  for  a  woman  who  isn't, 

A  third  person  surely  has  nothing  to  say, 

Except  that,  according  to  taste,  each  must  pay. 

E.  D.  A. 
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The  Supernatural  in  Modern  English  Literature 

I  HAVE  carefully  placed  the  subject  of  Mrs.  Fairley's  lecture 
at  the  top  of  my  page  because  it  seems  to  be  of  an  elusive 
nature.     The  lecturer  stuck  to  her  subject  but  no  one  else  did. 
In  fact  they  all  ran  away  from  it,  and  the  members  of  the  English 
Association   spent   an   enjoyable  evening   telling    their    favourite 
ghost  stories,  while  literature  remained  distinctly  off-stage. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  modern  literature  shows  a  distinct 
change  in  the  attitude  towards  the  supernatural.  The  centre  of 
interest  has  shifted  from  the  character  of  the  appearance  to  the 
effect  of  the  supernatural  on  the  victim.  The  psychological  ques- 
tion is  paramount  in  the  mind  of  author  and  reader  and  such  books 
as  Henry  James'  "The  Turn  of  the  Screw",  are  entirely  pre- 
occupied by  it.  Considering  for  a  moment  the  form  of  the  super- 
natural, the  lecturer  noted  that  it  was  always  something  to  be 
feared.  The  natural  world  and  the  supernatural  world  were  hostile 
to  one  another.  In  Coleridge's  "The  Ancient  Mariner"  was 
found  the  most  perfect  fusion  of  the  two.  Here  "the  supernatural 
is  always  an  experience,  never  an  external  happening." 

Although  it  might  seem  from  the  discussion  afterwards  that 
almost  anyone  may  see  a  ghost  sometimes,  yet  as  the  paper  pro- 
ceeded to  show,  there  are  certain  types  of  persons  who  are  more 
prone  to  supernatural  experiences  than  others.  The  lecturer 
divided  these  natural  victims  into  three  general  classes — those  who 
have  a  guilty  or  sensitive  conscience,  the  primitive,  uneducated 
and  confiding,  and,  in  the  third  place,  persons  who  are  of  a  retro- 
spective nature,  with  a  strong  sense  of  the  past.  Shakespeare,  of 
course,  is  rich  in  ghosts,  which  appear  to  the  man  with  a  troubled 
conscience,  and  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  in  "The  Scarlet  Letter," 
gives  us  a  "study  of  the  responsiveness  of  the  overwrought  con- 
science to  the  touch  of  dim  influences".  Stories  in  which  ghosts 
appear  to  the  primitive  and  ignorant  are  naturally  often  of  a 
more  elementary  nature,  and  the  victim  is  passive,  so  that  character 
interest  is  lost  to  some  extent.  Hawthorne  has  tales  of  this  kind 
too,  but  "is  unique  in  the  emphasis  he  lays  on  the  third  factor — the 
human  being  who  wields  the  supernatural  power".  To  his  mind 
the  supreme  guilt  is  to  exercise  unlawful  influence  over  a  fellow- 
being.  The  third  group  of  over-retrospective  people  are  repre- 
sented by  the  young  American  in  Henry  James'  unfinished  book 
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"The  Sense  of  the  Past",  who  so  completely  realises  a  dead  age  that 
he  almost  loses  in  it  his  own  identity. 

Every  time  has  its  own  sensation.  One  of  the  fads  of  our  day 
is  an  interest  in  abnormal  mental  experiences,  but  the  lecturer  felt 
that  "the  psychological  movement  had  yet  to  produce  its  master- 
piece of  the  supernatural".  The  interest  now  centered  in  the 
experience  of  the  human  being,  but  possibly  in  Barry  Pain's  "This 
is  All",  might  be  seen  a  forecast  of  the  future  when  we  should 
attempt  to  see  into  the  mind  of  the  apparition  itself,  and  when 
"reality  will  enrage  and  mystify  ....  more  profoundly  than 
any  unexpectedness  can  do".  C.  C.  C. 


To  the  "Rebel"  Committee 

'Twas  good  of  you  Committee  Dear  to  send  the  "Rebel"  bound, 
That  we  might  "Gaol  Delivery  make",  if  guiltless  he  be  found. 
In  fact  we  may  e'en  now  confess  from  information  gained 
That  his  past  record  is  so  good,  he's  sure  to  be  unchained. 
But  still  we  must  give  patient  ear  and  keep  alert  our  senses 
Not  favouring  the  tales  of  those  who  magnify  offenses. 
So,  though  our  Customs  still  respect  the  woolsack  and  the  ermine, 
A  humble  miner  you  have  sought  the  issue  to  determine. 

We'll  put  the  question  fair  and  square  from  the  ore  stamps  and  the 

grime, 
If  there's  a  blight  to  the  growth  or  a  veil  to  the  Truth — Then  a 

rebel?     Then  a  crime? 
Surely  we  learn  from  the  man  in  the  mine  that  the  gold  only  yields 

to  the  blast, 
A  rebellion  forsooth  in  the  search  for  the  truth — the  gold  is  released 

at  last. 
And  so  the  Verdict  shall  be  this,  "the  Rebel  shall  have  bullion, 
And  he  shall  have  enough  of  it  to  further  his  Rebellion". 

Gold  Miner. 
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Books  at  Random 

"  Here  is  more  matter  for  a  hot  brain. "— AuTOLYCUS. 

The  Legend  of  the  Glorious  Adventures  of  Tyl  Ulenspiegel,  by 
Charles  de  Coster,  translated  from  the  French  by  G.  Whitworth 
(London,  Chatto  and  Windus;  New  York,  McBride;  Toronto 
agent,  J.  M.  Dent).  Of  all  the  important  prose  books  of  the 
nineteenth  century  de  Coster's  Ulenspiegel  has  probably  had  the 
unluckiest  career.  For  unlike  other  unlucky  books  it  has  suffered 
more  at  the  hands  of  its  admirers  and  exploiters  than  from  any  other 
quarter.  It  has  been  killed  with  kindness.  It  contains  all  the 
elements  of  a  wide  popularity  and  remains  a  little-known  book. 

When  it  was  first  written  its  merits  were  so  heartily  recognised 
by  the  artists  of  Brussels  that  it  was  published  in  an  edition  de 
luxe  with  some  thirty  etchings  by  Felicien  Rops  and  other  Belgian 
masters.  This  was  in  1867.  The  book  was  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived by  those  who  saw  it,  but  few  got  the  chance  of  seeing  it. 
When  it  appeared  again  in  a  modernized  edition  in  1893  it  no  longer 
belonged  to  contemporary  literature,  for  de  Coster  had  died  bank- 
rupt in  1879.  In  1911  Ulenspiegel  had  a  better  chance  in  a  wholly 
admirable  German  translation  which — oddly,  as  some  will  think — 
was  fully  appreciated  for  what  it  was,  a  Belgian  national  book. 
Its  real  chance,  a  chance  such  as  few  books  have  ever  enjoyed,  came 
in  1914  when  Belgium  was  invaded  and  LUenspiegel,  the  soul  of 
Flanders,  sang  his  seventh  song.  The  chance  was  missed.  I 
happen  to  know  that  the  London  Spectator  refused  to  print  a  letter 
drawing  attention  to  it  at  the  very  time  when  the  defence  of  Liege 
was  fresh  in  men's  minds.  Perhaps  the  title — and  here  again  the 
book  was  unfortunate — looked  too  German  for  them.  Ulenspiegel 
appears  now  at  a  flattish  season  to  warm  itself  at  the  ashes  of  our 
fighting  sympathy  for  Belgium,  just  four  years  too  late.  Two  more 
handicaps  attend  this  first  English  edition.  It  contains  twenty 
wood-cuts  by  Albert  Destanche  and  is  consequently  not  a  popular 
edition.  The  translator  tells  us  further  that  "in  the  interests  of  war- 
time publishing"  the  edition  "represents  a  curtailment  of  the 
Legend".  Surely  it  is  cheaper  to  print  the  whole  of  the  text  than 
to  decorate  half  of  it  with  wood-cuts.  For  that  is  what  has  been 
done.  The  original,  taken  word  for  word,  must  be  quite  twice  the 
size.  As  far  as  publishers  can  sin,  Messrs.  Chatto,  Windus,  and 
McBride  have  done  it.     The  only  way  to  punish  them  is  to  buy  the 
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book  as  if  it  were  a  full  cheap  edition  and  fill  their  pockets  with 
humiliating  lucre. 

Ulenspiegel  differs  from  all  other  historical  novels  in  manner. 
Taking  his  cue  from  the  old  folk-books,  de  Coster  has  written  his 
masterpiece  as  a  "mosaic"  of  anecdotes,  frequently  less  than  a  page 
in  length,  never  longer  than  a  short  chapter.  These  anecdotes  or 
chapters  are  often  detached  incidents,  like  the  scenes  in  The 
Dynasts;  the  memory  is  not  overtaxed,  and  the  reader  can  stroll 
through  the  whole  book  empty-handed.  It  tells  the  story  of  the 
revolt  of  the  Netherlands  with  that  full  attention  to  atmosphere  and 
the  life  of  the  common  people  that  the  modern  reader  looks  for. 
It  is  Motley  transformed  into  a  Rubens  gallery  and  interpreted  by 
the  imaginative  sympathy  of  a  fellow-countryman  of  Verhaeren. 

The  subtlest  transformation  of  all  is  that  of  Ulenspiegel,  the 
coarse  medieval  practical  joker,  into  the  very  token  of  the  land  of 
Flanders.  This  transformation  is  part  of  the  process  of  the  tale. 
Ulenspiegel  begins  in  his  traditional  capacity  as  a  humorous 
vagabond,  whom  the  author  without,  so  far  as  I  know,  taking  a 
hint  from  tradition,  slowly  turns  into  a  truly  sublime  defender  of  the 
people.  There  is  in  Ulenspiegel — and  here  the  book  becomes  un- 
qualifiedly great — an  incalculable  combination  of  virtues,  the 
smoulder  of  Orestes,  the  lucency  of  Ganymede,  the  agelessness  of 
Earth  itself.  This  is  how  he  approaches  his  old  home  at  Damme  in 
Flanders  accompanied  by  Lamme  Goedzak,  his  inseparable  com- 
panion and  the  strong  stomach  of  the  tale: 

From  far  off,  Lamme  and  Ulenspiegel  descried  the  high,  square,  massive 
tower  of  Notre  Dame,  and  Lamme  said: 

"There,  my  son,  is  the  home  both  of  your  loves  and  of  your  sorrows".  But 
Ulenspiegel  made  no  answer. 

"In  a  little  while",  continued  Lamme,  "I  shall  be  seeing  my  old  home,  and 
perhaps  my  wife".     But  Ulenspiegel  did  not  answer. 

"You  man  of  wood",  said  Lamme,  "you  heart  of  stone,  will  nothing  move 
you — neither  the  near  approach  to  the  place  where  you  passed  your  childhood, 
nor  yet  the  dear  memory  of  poor  Claes  and  Soetkin,  the  two  martyrs?  What! 
You  are  not  sad,  neither  are  you  merry;  what  can  it  be  that  has  thus  hardened 
your  heart?  Look  at  me,  how  anxious  and  uneasy  I  am,  and  how  my  belly 
heaves  with  nervousness;  look  at  me,  I  say!" 

But  Lamme  looked  at  Ulenspiegel  and  saw  that  his  face  was  drawn  and  pale, 
and  his  lips  were  trembling  with  tears,  and  he  said  not  a  word.  And  now  Lamme 
also  held  his  peace. 

And  this  is  how  the  tale  ends: 

Then  the  peasant  dug  the  grave,  and  Ulenspiegel  was  placed  therein,  and 
covered  all  over  with  sand. 
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And  over  the  grave  the  cure  said  the  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  the  others 
knelt  all  round.  Suddenly  there  was  a  great  commotion  in  the  sand,  and  Ulen- 
spiegel  arose,  sneezing  and  shaking  the  sand  from  his  hair,  and  he  seized  the  cure 
by  the  throat. 

" Inquisitor!"  he  cried.  "I  was  asleep,  and  you  buried  me  alive!  Where  is 
Nele?     Have  you  buried  her  also?     Who  are  you?" 

The  cure  began  to  cry  out  in  terror: 

"The  great  Beggarman  returns  to  the  world!  Lord  God  have  mercy  on  my 
soul!" 

And  away  he  fled  like  a  stag  before  the  hounds 

.     .     .     .     As  for  the  burgomaster  and  the  aldermen,  they  lay  groaning  on 
the  grass,  stopping  up  their  ears  in  their  fright. 

Ulenspiegel  went  to  them  and  gave  them  a  good  shaking. 

"Think  you  they  can  be  buried  in  the  ground",  he  asked  them,  "Ulenspiegel 
and  Nele?  Nele  that  is  the  heart  of  our  Mother  Flanders,  and  Ulenspiegel  that 
is  her  soul?     She  can  sleep  too,  forsooth,  but  die — never!     Come,  Nele." 

And  they  twain  departed,  Ulenspiegel  singing  his  sixth  song.  But  no  man 
knoweth  where  he  sang  his  last. 

Motley  and  other  poems,  by  Walter  de  la  Mare  (Constable). 
Mr.  de  la  Mare  is  the  night-moth  of  our  modern  poetry.  He  flits 
about  in  the  twilight  amid  faint  scents  and  whispers.  His  brightest 
light  is  moon-light  that  silvers  the  willow  and  the  broken  roof-tree. 
The  qualities  of  his  poetry  are  delicacy  and  mystery  combined  with 
something  primal  and  childlike.  It  transports  the  mind  to  some 
mysterious  nursery  of  the  spirit,  old  like  childhood,  with  forgotten 
key-holes  and  lighted  window-panes  for  toys.  It  is  impossible  to 
draw  the  line  between  his  poems  for  the  young  and  his  poems  for 
adults.  He  probably  forgets  which  is  which.  Earlier  volumes  like 
The  Listeners  and  Peacock  Pie  are  perplexing  to  the  self-conscious 
adult,  who  wears  the  badge  of  superseded  adolescence  in  his  button- 
hole. He  buys  a  copy  of  one  or  the  other  for  a  five-year-old 
nephew,  inadvertently  peruses  it,  and  exchanges  it  for  some  toy 
bag-pipes.  Or  he  buys  it  for  his  aunt  and  exchanges  it  for  woollen 
mitts.  Motley  has  fewer  strictly  nursery  poems,  but  it  moves  in 
the  same  timeless  world  as  the  earlier,  brighter  volumes. 

Like  almost  all  good  poets,  Mr.  de  la  Mare  is  content  to  feel 
his  way  through  partial  successes  to  brief  moments  of  perfect  self- 
expression.  He  must  be  judged,  as  all  the  older  lyrical  poets  are 
judged,  by  his  best  work.  In  his  unwillingness  to  employ  a  stereo- 
typed language  to  express  moods  that  no  one  has  felt  before  him, 
he  is  occasionally  obscure,  occasionally  clumsy.  At  his  best  he  is 
wonderful.     In  the  first  stanza  of  The  Ghost: 
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'Who  knocks?'     'I,  who  was  beautiful, 
Beyond  all  dreams  to  restore, 
I,  from  the  roots  of  the  dark  thorn  am  hither, 
And  knock  at  the  door'. 

the  third  line  is  indefinably  and  exquisitely  his  own.  And  in  The 
Two  Houses  the  middle  stanza  stamps  as  his  own  a  poem  that, 
without  it,  might  conceivably  have  been  written  by  another: 

In  the  strange  city  of  Life  Green-graped  upon  their  walls 

Two  houses  I  know  well :  An  ancient  hoary  vine 

One  wherein  Silence  a  garden  hath,  Hath  clustered  their  carven  lichenous 

And  one  where  Dark  doth  dwell.  stones  • 

With  tendril  serpentine. 

Roof  unto  roof  they  stand  And  ever  and  anon, 

Shadowing  the  dizzied  street,  Dazed  in  that  clamorous  throng 

Where  Vanity  flaunts  her  gilded  booths  I  thirst  for  the  soundless  fount  that  stills 
In  the  noontide  glare  and  heat.  Those  orchards  mute  of  song. 

Knock,  knock,  nor  knock  in  vain: 

Heart  all  thy  secrets  tell 
Where  Silence  a  fast-sealed  garden  hath, 

Where  Dark  doth  dwell. 

B.  F. 


Winter  Evening. 

The  shadows  of  the  orchard  trees  have  made 
Their  soft  diurnal  round  across  the  snow, 
Netting  with  blue  the  rippled  drifts  below; 
Now  fused  in  rosy  gold  they  slowly  fade 
Over  the  eastern  hill,  where  night  arrayed 
In  deepening  blue  brings  the  glad  moon  to  go 
Forth-faring  with  her,  till  the  morning  grow, 
Through  many  a  skiey  field  and  starry  glade. 

Heaven  laid  on  earth,  O  Winter,  is  thy  gain, 
Sunshine  and  snow,  clear  beauty  without  mar; 
May  the  day's  blessing  still  my  inward  war, 
With  calming  night  leading  the  troubled  brain 
To  follow  on  to  sleep  some  gentle  star, 
Shy-peering  through  the  frost-leaves  of  the  pane. 

J.  M. 
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De  Re  Publica  Obiter  Dicta 

THE  peace  conference  is  about  to  meet  at  Paris.  The  clash  of 
arms  gives  place  to  the  clash  of  ideas.  After  two  months' 
labour  the  arena  has  been  prepared  and  the  contestants 
are  ready  to  take  their  places.  High  sounding  terms  must  now 
emerge  irom  the  safe  confines  of  academic  discussion  and  show 
their  true  mettle.  Presently  we  shall  know  the  survivors,  and  the 
delegates  will  conduct  them  garlanded  with  fairest  phrases  before 
the  gaze  of  their  distant  contestants.  Shall  the  victors  be  "The 
Balance  of  Power",  or  "The  League  of  Nations",  "Legitimate 
Spheres  of  Influence"  or  "Freedom  of  the  Seas",  "Full  Indemni- 
ties" or  "Making  the  World  Safe  for  Democracy",  "Imperialism" 
or  "Self  Determination".  On  the  issue  depends  the  future  happi- 
ness of  the  world,  whose  solidarity  at  last  has  been  fully  demon- 
strated. Four  years  of  war  have  done  more  than  two  milleniums 
of  preaching  to  drive  home  the  great  truth  behind  the  question, 
"Who  is  my  neighbour?" 


Canada  is  to  sit  without  at  the  Peace  Conference.  Our  Prime 
Minister,  who  has  spent  much  time  and  labour  overseas  during  the 
past  two  years,  may  draw  near  but  may  not  cross  the  threshold  of 
the  fateful  hall.  The  British  peoples,  whom  we  have  recently  been 
pleased  to  describe  as  a  Commonwealth,  are  to  be  represented  by 
delegates  responsible  to  the  electors  of  the  British  Isles.  The 
promise  current  in  a  section  of  the  press  and  on  the  lips  of  a  certain 
stripe  of  statesman  that  Canada  should  have  a  more  formal  voice 
in  the  peace  settlement  have  thus  been  realized.  Canada  has  a 
voice,  such  a  voice  as  may  percolate  through  the  ante-chamber 
door.  That  the  representatives  from  Portugal  should  have  a 
place  around  the  table,  while  Canada  is  to  be  vocal  through  a 
closed  door  and  the  death  of  sixty  thousand  of  her  sons,  may  dis- 
turb our  pride  and  give  a  fillip  to  a  discredited  nationalism.  But 
the  serious  feature  of  the  situation  is  that  Canada  has  no  views  to 
express.  The  Prime  Minister  may  have  views  but  he  did  not 
receive  them  from  the  people  or  even  from  Parliament.  It  is  inde- 
fensible in  a  country  which  boasts  of  free  institutions  and  con- 
stitutional government  that  Parliament  should  not  have  been  in 
session  during  these  weeks  when  the  fate  of  the  world  is  in  the 
balance. 
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A  curious  by-product  of  the  war  has  been  revealed  in  a  half-page 
advertisement  displayed  in  our  most  pious  daily  at  the  season 
which  commemorates  the  angel  song  of  Peace  and  Good  Will 
toward  men.  The  advertisement  was  addressed  to  the  People  of 
Canada,  and  was  signed  by  the  president  of  the  company  who  also 
presented  a  photograph  of  himself.  The  message  proceeded  on  un- 
steady feet  through  several  verses,  three  of  which  are  here  repro- 
duced : 

Now  the  War  is  over 

And  your  boys'  homecoming  is  near, 

I  wish  you  all  a  Merry  Christmas 

Because  you're  bound  to  have  a  Prosperous  New  Year. 

Let  this  be  your  resolution: 

I  will  not  trade  with  a  German  shop 

That  lives  by  the  German  hand; 

I'll  buy  no  goods  with  a  German  name 

That's  made  on  German  land  .  .  .  etc. 

To  keep  this  resolution 

In  a  true  Canadian  way 

Buy  goods  made  in  Canada — 

It  will  keep  the  Hun  away. 

So  buy — Gloves,  Overalls  and  Shirts, 

It  will  surely  pay. 

So  this  good  manufacturer  would  have  us  live  in  glorious  isola- 
tion and  assured  prosperity,  perpetuating  the  hatred  of  our  enemy, 
and  imposing  the  same  ban,  presumably  with  less  animosity,  upon 
goods  from  all  other  countries.  Did  it  ever  strike  him  how  we  should 
fare  if  other  countries  should  retaliate,  if  they  should  decide  to 
prevent  us  selling  abroad?  In  that  case  would  he  have  us  repudiate 
our  foreign  debt  of  some  three  thousand  million  dollars?  Has  he 
ever  anticipated  a  possible  result  of  this  sort,  that  in  thus  debarring 
ourselves  from  any  opportunity  of  hostile  competition  abroad,  we 
may  be  driven  to  exercise  it  upon  one  another  and  die  the  death  of 
the  Kilkennv  cats,  manufacturer  and  farmer  tail  to  tail? 


The  Prince  of  Wales  may  marry  an  American  girl, — there  are 
no  "ladies"  in  America,  we  are  told  in  two  columns  by  a  London 
daily.  The  world  does  move.  Nothing  could  illustrate  in  a  more 
picturesque  way  the  change  brought  about  by  the  war.    The  number 
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of  first  rate  royal  families  in  Europe  has  been  seriously  diminished, 
and  America  has  bidden  eternal  farewell  to  the  Munroe  doctrine 
and  its  corollary.  Furthermore,  democracy  has  broken  down  a 
thousand  barriers,  many  of  them  doubtless  no  less  distasteful  to  a 
human  king  than  to  his  people.  The  suggestion  is  an  excellent  one. 
We  heartily  commend  it  with  this  addition,  that  the  Prince's  choice 
on  this  continent  be  not  restricted  by  the  international  boundary. 
If  allowed  a  freedom  denied  his  grandfather,  of  not  only  captivating 
but  capturing  Canadian  beauty,  it  would  be  a  very  good  way  of 
atoning  for  the  injury  Canada  is  suffering  by  the  marriage  in 
England  of  a  thousand  of  her  soldiers  each  month,  and  besides  it 
would  show  that  the  term  "colonial"  has  lost  its  opprobrium,  that 
is  except  at  peace  conferences  where  practical  difficulties  arise. 
January  3rd,  iqiq.  P.  B. 


Lilies of  the  Valley 

The  streets  are  full  of  sorrow  and  bleak  care 
Sitting  upon  bent  shoulders;  haunting  fears, 
The  shrinking  memories  of  bitter  years 
Look  from  worn  eyes  upon  us  everywhere. 
Here  men — and  little  children— meet  despair, 
Are  broken  by  the  wheel  and  shed  no  tears, 
For  life  is  sorrow  and  at  length  appears 
Sweet  death  with  glory  shining  on  his  hair. 

Yet  you  pass  heedless  through  the  toil  and  strife 
And  maiden  beauty  shines  upon  your  way; 
Joy  is  your  portion  and  the  rose  of  life 
And  all  the  lovely  gardens  of  the  day. 
Alas!  the  tender  faces  that  you  bear 
More  cruel  are  than  those  the  Sisters  wear. 

H.  K. 
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A  Shropshire  Lad 

NEITHER  Mr.  A.  E.  Housman  nor  his  one  book  of  poems 
A  Shropshire  Lad  are  the  familiar  names  they  ought  to  be. 
A.  E.  Housman  is  sometimes  confused  with  Laurence 
Housman,  his  brother,  a  graceful  and  more  prolific,  but  altogether 
slighter  figure.  Even  the  'A.  E. '  is  not  his  exclusively,  since  he 
shares  it  with  the  Irishman,  George  Russell.  Yet,  oddly  enough, 
A.  E.  Housman,  least  known,  is  greatest  of  the  three.  The  Shrop- 
shire Lad  seems  to  be  little  known  in  Canada;  most  of  our  book- 
sellers will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  In  England  it  is  frequently 
overlooked  by  readers  of  poetry.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
severe  copyright  restrictions  have  excluded  it  from  all  the  current 
English  anthologies.  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas  printed  two  lyrics  from  the 
Shropshire  Lad  in  the  early  editions  of  his  Open  Road,  but  they  have 
been  withdrawn  from  later  issues. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Housman  is  to  my  mind  as  enigmatic  a  figure  as 
Joseph  Conrad.  With  the  exception  of  his  glorious  Epitaph  on  an 
army  of  mercenaries,  printed  in  the  Times  of  October  31st,  1917 
(The  Rebel  reprinted  it  last  year),  and  one  or  two  Classical  paro- 
dies written  many  years  ago,  his  published  work  as  a  poet  is  limited 
to  the  sixty-three  poems  in  the  Shropshire  Lad.  This  little  volume 
appeared  in  1896,  when  Mr.  Housman  was  nearly  forty  years  of  age. 
This  is  a  simple  story  but  there  is  a  skeleton  in  the  cupboard. 
Mr.  Housman  is  an  intellectual.  He  graduated  at  Oxford  and 
became  a  professor  of  Latin,  for  many  years  at  London  University 
and  since  1911  at  Cambridge.  He  redeems  himself  by  writing  the 
most  virulent  reviews  of  Classical  scholarship,  admirable  in  their 
directness  but  marred,  a  Classical  friend  tells  me,  by  their  furious 
invective.  The  white-hot  passion  which  first  expressed  itself  in 
one  of  the  rarest  volumes  of  song  in  our  language  employs  itself 
now  month  by  month  in  singeing  the  whiskers  of  the  over-bold 
philologist.  If  Mr.  Housman's  temperament  has  expended  itself 
and  he  were  now  writing  flat  professorial  pedantry  we  would  under- 
stand and  console  ourselves  with  precedents.  But  for  the  Mr. 
Housman  we  have  I  know  of  no  precedent. 

Mr.  Gosse  has  recently  suggested  that  the  Victorian  age  may  be 
regarded  as  having  terminated  in  1890.  Certainly  the  period  1890- 
1900  bears  in  many  respects  the  marks  of  transition.  In  lyrical 
poetry   Ernest   Dowson   and    The    Yellow  Book   are  characteristic 
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figures,  Swinburne  and  Verlaine  the  characteristic  influences. 
The  Shropshire  Lad  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  these.  A  spark 
from  its  pages  would  have  burned  the  rose-leaves  of  The  Yellow 
Book  to  ashes.  It  is  as  free  from  aesthetic  pre-occupations  as 
Burns  himself.  But  easy  as  it  is  to  agree  on  the  incongruity  of  the 
Shropshire  Lad  among  its  immediate  contemporaries,  it  is  less  easy 
to  place  it  in  its  right  and  fitting  company. 

To  begin  with,  there  is  in  English  literature  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  wealth  of  its  lyrical  poetry  a  comparatively  small  bulk  of  pure 
and  passionate  song.  The  English  lyric  is  not  at  its  ease  when  it  is 
naked,  it  prefers  to  be  clothed.  It  hides  under  a  blanket  of  narra- 
tive or  a  cloud  of  metaphysics  or  a  closely-woven  metrical  pattern. 
Think  of  Keats,  Shelley,  and  Spenser  in  the  main  body  of  their  work. 
When  we  turn  from  these  supreme  poets  to  Mr.  Housman's  slender 
volume,  we  look  for  clothes  first  and,  finding  nakedness,  think  we 
have  to  do  with  a  starveling.  A  truer  approach  would  be  through 
Burns  and  Shakespeare  and  Heine,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
Mr.  Housman  will  find  his  ultimate  place  in  their  company.  He  is 
close  to  Shakespeare  in  his  English  freshness,  to  Burns  in  his  pith 
and  passion,  and  to  Heine  in  the  subtle  art  of  calculating  his  wild 
wood-notes. 

But  this  does  not  take  us  all  the  way.  The  tradition  in  which 
Mr.  Housman  writes  is  not  so  much  lyrical  as  tragic.  It  is  closer  to 
Elizabethan  pastoral  tragedy  than  to  Elizabethan  song,  closer  to  the 
Wessex  novels  than  to  any  modern  English  verse.  Hardy  tried  to 
compress  the  whole  wealth  of  a  dying  rural  tradition  into  his  cycle 
of  novels ;  Mr.  Housman,  sharing  the  same  West-of- England  tradition 
in  a  neighbouring  and  equally  sequestered  county,  catches  the 
fundamental  moods  of  its  folk-memory  and  writes  them  down, 
not  as  a  spectator  but  as  one  in  whom  the  tradition  lives  and  flowers. 
Thus  we  have  in  artless,  yet  skilful,  succession  the  beacon-fires,  the 
cherry  blossom,  the  red-coat,  the  lovesick  ploughman,  the  fratricide, 
the  gallows,  the  church  bells,  the  lads  at  play,  the  country  fair,  the 
recruit,  the  exile  in  London,  the  suicide,  the  wind  in  the  woods,  the 
churchyard.  The  Tragedy  of  Nan,  a  Shropshire  pastoral  and  a 
drama,  is  a  draught  from  the  same  well;  and  Shallow  and  Slender 
lived  next  door  in  Gloucestershire.  And  yet,  for  all  this  affinity 
with  a  tradition  that  has  expressed  itself  chiefly  in  drama,  there  is 
not  a  line  in  any  one  of  the  poems  in  the  Shropshire  Lad  that  could 
be  excised  without  detriment  to  the  lyrical  mood.  This  is  an  extra- 
ordinary tribute  to  its  merits,  but  there  is  no  disputing  it. 
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Mr.  Housman's  achievement,  simple  and  passionate  and  rural 
as  it  is,  is  not  naive.  If  the  Classics  have  stopped  Mr.  Housman 
from  making  poetry,  they  have  also  taught  him  how  to  make  it. 
He  probably  owes  as  much  to  the  Greek  Anthology  as  to  English 
poetry.  It  is  the  combination  of  Classical  concision  with  simple 
ballad  moods  that  will  make  the  workmanship  of  these  poems  a 
perennial  source  of  delight.  Mr.  Housman  does  not  always  betray 
his  Classical  training;  there  is  nothing  else  quite  as  frankly  reminis- 
cent as  the  close  of  'To  an  athlete  dying  young',  whom  he  bids 
set, 

before  its  echoes  fade, 

The  fleet  foot  on  the  sill  of  shade, 

And  hold  to  the  low  lintel  up 

The  still-defended  challenge-cup. 

And  round  that  early-laurelled  head 
Will  flock  to  gaze  the  strengthless  dead, 
And  find  unwithered  on  its  curls 
The  garland  briefer  than  a  girl's. 

But  in  a  less  definable  way  the  Classical  tradition  has  strained  and 
purified  the  whole  volume.  Perhaps  it  is  fairer  to  say  that  what  is 
best  and  purest  in  ancient  and  modern  lyrical  tradition  has  met  and 
collaborated. 

It  is  not  alone  literary  externals  that  bring  Greek  and  English 
together.  In  the  mind  and  art  of  Mr.  Housman  the  pagan  tradition 
of  the  English  countryside  touches  Hellenic  realism  in  deep  spiritual 
sympathy.  In  'The  immortal  part'  it  is  not  the  soul  that  lasts, 
but  'the  stedfast  and  enduring  bone'  and  the  Shropshire  lad,  facing 
the  marble  statue  in  the  Grecian  gallery,  comes  away  '  manful  like 
the  man  of  stone'.  It  is  this  quality  in  the  Shropshire  Lad  that  will 
save  it  for  all  time  from  pulpit  quotation;  without  it  the  book  would 
hardly  tingle  as  it  does  with  quick  human  sympathy.  Let  XXXII 
stand  for  many: 

From  far,  from  eve  and  morning  Now — for  a  breath  I  tarry 
And  yon  twelve-winded  sky,  Nor  yet  disperse  apart — 

The  stuff  of  life  to  knit  me  Take  my  hand  quick  and  tell  me, 
Blew  hither:  here  am  I.  What  have  you  in  your  heart. 

Speak  now,  and  I  will  answer; 
How  shall  I  help  you,  say; 
Ere  to  the  wind 's  twelve  quarters 
I  take  my  endless  way. 
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This  is  one  of  the  six  poems  in  the  song  cycle  'On  Wenlock  Edge' 
composed  by  Vaughan  Williams  in  what  was  recently  described  by 
W.  J.  Turner  in  the  New  Statesman  as  an  outstanding  achievement 
in  modern  English  music.  Realising,  it  may  be,  the  fuller  tragic, 
rather  than  narrowly  lyrical,  basis  of  Mr.  Housman's  poetry, 
Vaughan  Williams  has  composed  his  musical  setting,  not  for  piano 
alone,  but  for  string  quartette  in  rich  orchestration.  It  contains 
the  famous  'Bredon  Hill'  and  'Is  my  team  ploughing?'  If  Schu- 
mann were  alive  one  could  imagine  him  composing  that  marvellous 
poem  of  the  recruit,  'On  the  idle  hill  of  summer': 

Far  the  calling  bugles  hollo, 

High  the  screaming  fife  replies, 
Gay  the  files  of  scarlet  follow; 

Woman  bore  me,  I  will  rise. 


G 


Wails  from  the  West 

ET-get-get-get-get  up!     Get-get-get-get-get  up!" 

Oh,  bless  those  hens!     Is  it  morning  already?     I'm-so- 
sleepy-so-sleep 

"Get-get-get-get  up!     Get-get-get  up!" 

I  won't  get  up,  so  there!  It's  not  four  o'clock  yet.  Seems  to 
me  I've  just  come  to  bed.     Why  can't  they  let  me  sleep? 

"Crank!  Crank!"  tease  the  ducks. 

"Gurruk  gurruk!"  scold  the  turkeys. 

"Maw!  Maw!  Mee-ow!" 

Oh,  why  do  people  keep  calves  in  the  front  yard  and  kittens  in 
the  house?  Thus  it  goes  on,  every  morning  before  daylight.  I  am 
a  school-teacher,  for  the  summer  months,  away  out  in  Alberta,  and 
wish  myself  back  in  Toronto.  Every  morning  promptly  at  3.45 
I  vow  that  I'll  never  be  a  country  school-teacher  again.  I  feel 
homesick  for  the  restful  sound  of  the  street-cars;  for,  having  been 
here  only  a  few  weeks,  one's  ears  are  not  yet  attuned  to  Mother 
Nature's  Orchestra. 

I  do  not  expect  ever  to  get  used  to  the  people  here,  who  are 
immigrants  from  South-western  Russia.  They  speak  German, 
but  I,  who  used  to  pride  myself  on  getting  Honours  in  the  German 
exams,  have  packed  away  my  knowledge  of  that  language  until 
I  find  people  who  can  speak  it  as  well  as  I  can.     Besides,  my 
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ideas  and  tastes  differ  too  widely  from  theirs  for  me  ever  to  become 
really  one  of  them.  (I  beg  to  announce  that  I  am  not  a  snob).  For 
instance,  they  like  their  food  so  it  "smell  fine",  and  "look  fine". 
The  cakes  that  Mrs.  Hagel,  my  "hostess",  bakes,  look  like  a 
Victory  Loan  float.  They  are  "some  decorative",  as  the  poets  say, 
being  usually  a  bright  pink,  bright  purple,  or  pale  green.  I  know 
that  the  colour  comes  out  of  a  "  Rawleigh's  colouring  matter" 
bottle,  but  I  haven't  decided  yet  whether  the  flavouring  is  Liquid 
Veneer  or  Painkiller.  I  have  wondered  at  times  whether  it  was 
pepper  or  dust  that  was  sprinkled  on  the  kettle  of  soup  which 
occupied  the  centre  of  the  dinner  table,  but  have  just  discovered 
that  it  was  cinnamon. 

The  house  is  going  to  be  a  masterpiece  of  art  some  day.  It 
originally  consisted  of  one  room,  twelve  by  fourteen,  painted  brown 
with  red  and  green  trimmings.  Since  the  arrival  of  the  teacher, 
they  have  been  remodelling  it,  and  have  added  two  sleeping 
apartments,  each  six  by  eight  feet.  The  new  rooms  have  as  yet 
only  one  ply  of  board  on  the  roof  and  sides,  and  it  has  rained  three 
times  in  the  past  week.  I  now  wear  a  raincoat  at  night,  and  sleep 
with  my  head  under  the  pillow.  The  room  is  screened  from  the 
kitchen-dining-living-room,  (which  is  also  used  as  an  incubator 
sometimes),  by  means  of  a  large  piece  of  orange  and  red  flannelette, 
which  reaches  to  within  about  eighteen  inches  of  the  floor.  The 
other  bedroom  dispenses  with  the  luxury  of  a  curtain.  Being  the 
teacher,  my  ridiculous  whims  have  to  be  indulged.  One  can  hear 
with  remarkable  ease  through  a  flannelette  curtain,  even  though  it 
be  decorated  with  gorgeous,  noisy,  red  and  orange  animals;  and, 
besides,  one  can't  lock  children  out  with  it.  So  I  wasn't  so  terribly 
surprised  when  I  came  home  one  day  and  found  Tony,  the  youngest 
of  the  five  cherubs  which  make  this  haven  a  heaven,  sitting  com- 
fortably in  my  suitcase,  looking  pale  as  death.  I  knew  it  wasn't 
fear— it  was  powder.  He  had  already  squeezed  all  the  tooth-paste 
from  the  tube  into  the  suit-case,  and  was  proceeding  to  eat  my 
best  imported  soap.  I  took  it  away  from  him  before  he  had  taken 
more  than  one  bite.  He  said  gleefully,  "It  smell  fine".  I  prayed 
most  earnestly  that  it  might  make  him  ill,  but  his  stomach  had  been 
educated  on  purple  cake  and  coffee  that  could  have  been  used 
to  mend  tires,  and  my  prayers  availed  nothing. 

Occasionally  Providence  does  intervene  to  save  me  from  goinj 
distracted  entirely.  For  two  days  the  whole  family  was  awa} 
celebrating  a  funeral,  and  I  decided  that  for  once,  I  would  have 
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something  decent  to  eat.  I  was  convinced  that  it  was  a  physical 
impossibility  to  make  worse  food  than  that  which  I  had  been 
receiving.  I  was  mistaken.  When  the  family  got  safely  away, 
I  locked  the  door,  pulled  down  the  blinds  and  proceeded  to  make  a 
pic  and  a  cake.  I  certainly  enjoyed  myself,  but  after  working  for 
several  hours  I  found  that  all  I  had  to  show  for  my  pains  was  a 
thoroughly  untidy  house,  one  pie,  which  was  tough  enough  to  sew 
buttons  on,  and  a  cake  like  a  stove-lid.  I  didn't  go  to  the  trouble 
of  tasting  what  I  had  cooked,  but  offered  the  pie  to  the  chickens, 
who  declined  with  regrets.  I  thought  of  using  the  cake  to  prop  the 
door  open,  but  instead,  I  threw  it  at  the  dog.  Luckily  I  am  a  poor 
shot. 

The  school  is  the  only  bright  spot  in  my  existence-  -with  the 
exception,  of  course,  of  the  aforementioned  cheerful  cakes  baked  by 
my  hostess.  It  is  a  joy  indeed  to  know  that  I  am  doing  some  good 
in  the  world,  even  if  I  can't  cook.  I  have  charge  of  nineteen 
Russian-Germans,  aged  from  five  to  fifteen,  most  of  whom  have 
lived  in  the  United  States  for  a  couple  of  years.  It  really  requires 
a  great  deal  of  tact  and  energy  to  transform  a  roomful  of  Russian- 
German-Americans  into  loyal  little  Britishers.  But  they  have 
already  learned  to  stand  at  attention  when  "God  Save  the  King" 
is  sung  or  played,  and  every  morning  they  sing  the  National 
Anthem — in  a  sort  of  kind  of  way.  The  school  boasts  a  second- 
hand organ  on  which  I  once  attempted  to  play  an  accompaniment 
to  the  singing.  I  found  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  pull  out  any  of 
the  stops,  or  to  put  fingers  on  the  key-board.  I  merely  pedal,  and 
the  thing  plays  itself.  Naturally  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the 
creature,  and  use  it  to  hold  dinner  pail  and  hat. 

The  pupils  themselves  are  marvels  of  cleverness.  The  speed 
with  which  they  assimilate  the  English  language  is  almost  alarming. 
Ogada  got  quite  excited  the  other  day  during  a  spelling-match, 
when  she  thought  that  one  of  her  opponents,  having  mis-spelled  a 
word,  should  take  his  seat,  and  she  cried  joyously,  "Go  to  blazes! 
Go  to  blazes! "  I  knew  that  she  meant  "place ",  and  explained  that 
good  little  Britishers  didn't  use  that  particular  expression  in  that 
particular  connection.  Her  parents  have  evidently  been  acquiring 
an  English  vocabulary,  too. 

Ogada's  brother,  Mike,  who  had  been  sympathizing  with  Atlas 
for  having  to  carry  the  world  around  on  his  shoulders,  saw  a  chart 
showing  the  comparative  height  of  the  highest  mountains  in  the 
world.     The  mountains  were  represented  by  mounds  of  different 
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sizes,  and  the  volcanoes  were  mounds  with  smoke  coming  out  of 
them.  Mike  pondered  several  minutes  before  he  decided  that  the 
volcanoes  represented  Atlas  smoking  a  cigarette,  "so he  not  sleep". 

In  English  Composition  these  pupils  of  mine  are  almost  hopeless. 
I  asked  them  one  day  to  describe  their  teacher,  and  if  I  expected 
compliments  I  was  tragically  disappointed.  All  the  compositions 
were  just  about  like  this:  "Our  teacher  has  a  gold  clock  on  her  hand 
she  has  brown  hair  and  brown  boots  and  a  little  red  on  the  cheeks 
she  is  not  so  very  fat."  After  that  I  made  them  describe  the 
pictures  on  the  walls,  and  other  impersonal  matters. 

Arithmetic  is  worse  than  composition,  if  possible.  How  often, 
oh,  how  often  have  I  had  to  explain  that  three  pencils  will  cost  three 
times  as  much  as  one  pencil,  and  that  it  really  does  make  a  difference 
in  the  answer  if  you  put  a  multiplication  sign  instead  of  a  take-away 
sign  before  a  number.  I  sometimes  feel  that  the  only  thing  in  this 
world  that  I'd  like  to  do  would  be  to  shake  some  of  those  children 
until  all  their  teeth  fell  out.  And  yet  I  bite  my  lips  hard,  then  smile 
and  say,  "Try  again,  dear.     You'll  get  it  after  a  while." 

Some  wise  people  who  are  always  looking  for  a  moral  will  say, 
"But  think  of  the  experience  you're  getting;  of  how  this  will  help 
to  form  your  character!"  Yes,  that's  the  worst  of  it — I  can't 
complain,  because  I  know  it's  doing  me  good.  On  that  principle, 
one  ought,  if  one  were  only  sufficiently  philosophical,  to  acquire  a 
sincere  and  lasting  affection  for  castor-oil.  But  really,  when  I  think 
about  it  seriously,  I  realize  perfectly  well  that  I  am  acquiring  a  sense 
of  responsibility,  a  large  amount  of  initiative,  and  heaps  and  heaps 
of  patience — not  to  mention  a  temper,  a  lot  of  wrinkles,  and  ninety 
dollars  per  month.  M.  D.  K. 


Blossom 


She  sat  beneath  the  blossoming  tree, 
And  life  ran  by  with  glad  surprise, 
While  thoughts  of  early  motherhood 
Bloomed  warmly  in  her  eyes. 

Soon  came  her  babe;  she  could  not  stay; 
The  child  sits  by  a  stranger  knee, 
Wondering  to  see  the  petals  fall 
Beneath  the  blossoming  tree.  J.  M. 
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College   Comment 

Subscribe  to  The  Varsity — now. 


Disappointed  parent — My  son  took  Algebra  from  you  last  year, 
and 

Professor — Pardon  me,  sir,  he  was  exposed  to  it;  he  did  not 
take  it. 


At  the  President's  Address. 
Frosh — Who  are  they  keeping  the  ground  floor  seats  for? 
Soph — For  the  members  of  the  Faculty. 


The  heroism  of  those  who  nursed  influenza  during  the  epidemic 
has  been  immortalized  on  the  walls  of  the  tea-room  in  the  U.C. 
Women's  Union  in  the  following  lines: 

Oh  woman,  in  our  hours  of  ease 
Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please, 
And  variable  as  the  shade 
By  the  light  quivering  aspens  made, 
When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow 
A  ministering  angel  thou. 


The  policy  of  the  freshman  year  at  Victoria  is  preparedness. 
This  is  shown  by  the  request  made  by  one  of  them  to  the  librarian : 
"Please  show  me  a  copy  of  Torontonensis  for  the  year  1921." 


Dr.  Abbott  has  notified  presiding  examiners  that  clairvoyant 
students  should  be  absolutely  prohibited  from  going  into  trances 
during  examinations.  On  the  other  hand,  his  recent  discoveries 
open  up  infinite  possibilities  for  professors  who  prefer  to  spend  their 
hours  of  preparation  at  the  rink. 


Librarian — '"Jude  the  Obscure'  is  marked  'not  for  students' 
use.'    Was  it  recommended  to  you  by  some  responsible  person?" 

Senior — "  Not  exactly.    Professor  K said  it  was  the  filthiest 

book  he  had  ever  read." 
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Libraries 


THE  public  library  in  the  town  where  I  spend  my  summers  is 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  those  in  most  places  of  the 
same  size,  indeed,  it  abounds  in  surprises  and  from  much 
trash  one  may  occasionally  bring  forth  treasures  both  old  and  new. 
Thus  to  delve  is  a  favourite  pastime,  and  looking  back  over  the  past 
summer  the  objects  of  the  search  form  a  curious,  yet  not  unpleasing 
miscellany. 

To  begin  with  the  new:  on  a  shelf  devoted  to  recent  publications 
I  stumbled  on  Morley's  Recollections  and  bore  it  hastily  to  the 
desk,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  it  was  not  a  book  likely  to  be  in 
great  demand  among  the  habitues  of  the  library.  Here  the  librarian 
tried  to  discourage  me  by  pointing  out  that  I  had  picked  up  Volume 
II,  the  first  volume  having  but  lately  been  borrowed.  I  elected  to 
begin  with  Volume  II  and  capture  its  preceding  book  as  soon  as  it 
was  returned.  This,  however,  was  easier  said  than  done,  for  the 
borrower  proved  to  be  a  peculiarly  tenacious  reader.  I  hate  to 
think  of  the  fines  to  which  he  would  be  liable  were  they  ever  col- 
lected. As  day  by  day  I  visited  the  library  in  vain  my  interest  in 
volume  I  was  merged  in  curiosity  over  its  mysterious  custodian, 
whose  identity,  however,  was  not  revealed.  Stray  bits  of  informa- 
tion I  did  glean  from  the  librarian.  He  was  "a  very  busy  gentle- 
man" and  could  only  read  at  nights,  and  so  he  took  a  long  time  in 
getting  through  a  book.  Again,  he  had  been  waiting  for  months 
to  get  this  book  and  the  librarian  hadn't  the  heart  to  recall  it. 
Later  in  an  unguarded  moment  she  let  fall  that  "the  gentleman  was 
a  mill-hand".  Shades  of  the  Utilitarians!  Had  we  in  our  midst 
one  mute  inglorious  survivor  who  still  trimmed  his  tiny  flame  by 
the  last  bright  beacon  kindled  of  that  historic  school.  Not  for 
worlds  would  I  have  snatched  from  the  philosophic  mill-hand  his 
long  awaited  feast. 

Thus  my  reading  has  as  yet  been  restricted  to  the  latter  half  of 
the  Recollections,  which,  if  the  first  is  as  good  as  the  last  part,  form 
an  unusually  stimulating  work.  The  librarian  was  obviously  per- 
plexed at  my  carelessness  in  the  order  of  my  reading,  and  when  the 
doctor's  wife,  who  hails  from  this  University,  likewise  carried  off 
Volume  II.  we  were  watched  as  though  our  librarian  were  wrondering 
what  queer  kink  in  the  minds  of  college  people  enabled  them  to 
read  backv  ard  or  forward  with  indifferent  ease. 
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Our  library  is  rich  in  standard  works,  by  which  are  meant,  I 
suppose,  those  authors  whom  everyone  quotes  and  no  one  reads. 
Survivals  of  the  good  old  days  of  the  Mechanics  Institute,  before 
the  advent  of  Mr.  Carnegie  and  the  "best  seller",  these  books  stand 
unheeded  among  much  ephemeral  stuff,  and  only  an  occasional 
reader  takes  them  down  from  their  lonely  shelves.  "You  help  us 
out  splendidly  with  our  non-fiction",  says  the  librarian  when  she 
sees  me  approaching  with  one  of  these  dusty  books,  and  I  know 
that  she  refers  to  the  percentages  in  the  yearly  report  which  is 
made  to  the  Library  Board  of  the  Province.  Fiction  and  non- 
fiction  are  not  seductively  mingled  as  in  Toronto  lending  libraries, 
and  few  people  stray  beyond  the  fiction  shelves.  Yet,  if  your  taste 
inclines  to  serious  matters  here  is  good  pasture.  I  went  to  the 
library  one  evening  morally  certain  that  I  should  find  Plutarch's 
Lives  in  some  neglected  corner.  And  there  indeed  was  an  edition 
of  the  Lives,  so  old,  so  heavy  that  I  felt  unequal  to  the  effort  of 
holding  much  less  reading  it.  Mr.  Lucas  would  not  choose  Plutarch 
for  a  "bed-book".  As  a  measurably  lighter  though  not  less  bulky 
volume  I  next  unearthed  Pepys'  Diary,  another  book  which  for 
years  I  had  been  promising  myself  to  read.  But  here  I  have  a 
confession  to  make.  I  once  knew  of  a  small  boy  who  carried 
ponderous  tomes  back  and  forth  from  the  library,  mesmerized,  it 
would  seem,  by  the  glamour  of  their  sonorous  names.  With  the 
best  will  in  the  world  I  found  myself  behaving  in  much  the  same 
fashion — not  without  excuse  in  Pepys'  case  I  maintain,  as  one  must 
accomplish  prodigies  of  industry  to  read  him  through.  Some  good, 
however,  came  of  the  venture,  as  one  member  of  the  family  read 
the  Diary  entire  and  regaled  us  with  all  the  choice  portions.  I  now 
feel  that  I  know  Pepys  without  having  read  him — a  thoroughly 
demoralizing  state.  Meanwhile  Pepys,  like  Plutarch,  is  reserved 
as  one  of  the  stored  up  delights  of  age. 

When  we  essayed  fiction  it  was  to  meet  with  rather  less  good 
fortune.  The  Reluctant  Lover,  by  Stephen  McKenna,  carried  home 
solely  on  the  strength  of  its  relation  to  Sonia,  proved  to  be  a  very 
dull,  priggish  and  unnatural  product  of  an  immature  mind.  Its  sole 
good  was  to  enhance  somewhat  a  rather  slight  opinion  of  Sonia,  by 
showing,  as  it  were,  the  pit  from  which  that  work  had  been  digged. 
Speaking  of  Sonia,  how  curiously  external  the  portrait  of  the 
heroine  is!  The  marionette  dances,  but  we  get  no  hint  of  the  con- 
trolling mechanism.  This  defect  seems  to  mar  many  of  our  recent 
novels.     Take,  for  instance,  Changing  Winds,  where  the  men  are 
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admirably  drawn  and  filled  with  life,  while  the  innocent  Mary  and 
the  golden  glowing  siren  are  alike  conventional  and  unreal — ex- 
ternally portrayed  with  no  adequate  presentation  of  character  and 
motive.  The  reaction  from  these  new  novels  has  made  me  resolve 
to  renew  old  acquaintances  by  turning  this  winter  to  the  women  of 
George  Eliot  who  maintain  a  noble  reality  in  contrast  with  heroines 
more  feebly  drawn. 

Granted  this  defect,  Changing  Winds  is  an  unusually  fine  novel, 
quite  the  best  I  have  read  within  the  last  year.  It  portrays  with 
much  vigour  the  discordant  and  perplexing  Irish  scene,  it  abounds 
in  rich  characterization,  the  tremendous  dialogues  of  its  young 
heroes  supply  almost  a  subject  of  food  for  thought,  and  it  possesses 
a  wistful  charm  which  gives  real  distinction.  Having  read  it  joy- 
fully I  suggested  it  for  the  library,  but  here  I  fell  foul  of  local  tastes. 
"Just  a  little  bit  rough,  isn't  it?"  says  the  librarian,  voicing  the 
opinion  of  her  readers,  and  I  blush  for  my  reputation  for  morals  and 
taste.  But,  indeed,  we  often  differ.  For  instance,  I  dislike  and 
disapprove  of  Harold  Bell  Wright,  whereas  everyone  knows  that 
he  is  a  minister  and  impeccable  in  his  teachings.  The  librarian  has 
long  despaired  of  me — time  was  when  she  tried  to  shield  me  from 
the,  to  my  thinking,  innocuous  works  of  W.  J.  Locke,  by  the 
assurance  that  "the  morals  were  not  good".  I  prefer  to  be  the 
arbiter  of  morals  for  myself,  so  she  leaves  me  sadly  alone.  What 
more  can  be  done? 

However,  ours  is  not  the  only  library  where  a  censorship  is 
exercised  over  the  choice  of  gentle  readers,  and  I  have  lately  heard 
of  a  town  where  the  works  of  Thomas  Hardy  were  publicly  burned, 
and  even  in  our  own  library  certain  books  are  banned.  In  our 
undergraduate  days  the  rumour  was  current  that  Ann  Veronica 
was  kept  in  a  vault  in  the  University  library,  accessible  only  to  the 
staff.  Since  Mr.  Wells  has  invented  his  new  religion  he  has  become 
a  sort  of  ultra  modern  saint,  and  presumably  his  earlier  indis- 
cretions are  glazed  over  or  forgiven.  Personally  I  prefer  them  to 
these  new  excursions  into  the  realm  of  pseudo-godliness.  He  was 
more  at  home  in  the  old  world. 

Hardy's  Jude  the  Obscure  was,  and  may  still  be  under  lock  and 
key  in  the  library.  I  remember  well  an  encounter  in  which,  after 
having  painfully  embarrassed  a  sub-librarian,  I  had  to  assure  the 
Chief  that  I  was  doing  an  essay  on  Hardy  and  must  have  the  book. 
Surely  by  now  we  have  abandoned  this  high  board  fence  policy 
with  our  students.     One   recalls  Ruskin's  noble  counsel   to  turn 
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young  people  loose  in  a  library  trusting  to  their  instincts  to  guide 
them  to  what  they  need.  Experience  has  convinced  me  that  this 
is  the  only  sound  policy.  Jude  the  Obscure  is  an  unpleasant  but 
not  a  vicious  book,  and  to  withhold  it  implies  a  timorous  attitude 
at  variance  with  the  sound  traditions  of  a  free  university. 

But  this  is  a  digression  from  which  we  come  back  to  lighter 
matters.  George  Birmingham,  unimpeachable  in  his  morals,  was 
represented  on  our  shelves  by  Benedict  Kavanagh — a  novel  inter- 
esting by  reason  of  its  contrast  with  the  author's  characteristic 
work.  Here  we  have  the  irresponsible  humorist  turned  preacher. 
The  book  is  not  great  as  a  novel,  it  lacks  the  whimsical  touch  of 
genius  which  is  revealed  in  the  creation  of  such  a  character  as  the 
inimitable  J.J.  Meldon,  but  it  is  an  admirable  tract  of  the  times — 
for  Ireland,  and  it  stirs  sympathetic  aspirations  in  the  reader. 

With  a  lively  and  pleasant  tale  of  Ian  Hays  we  bade  our  library 
farewell.  Here  was  no  weighty  matter,  but  much  mirth,  not  the 
least  of  mercies  in  these  days.  We  turned  in  our  last  volume  and 
reluctantly  deposited  our  little  blue  cards — the  summer's  fun  over 
we  must  back  to  the  town  and  serious  things. 

H.  B. 


To  Readers  of  "The  Rebel" 

Probably  many  readers  of  The  Rebel  have  concluded  that 
our  delightfully  irresponsible  way  of  conducting  the  business  side 
of  The  Rebel  is  a  part  of  the  play,  an  outward  and  visible  sign 
of  the  inward  and  spiritual  grace  of  folly.  The  real  reason  has  been 
that  the  business  has  been  passed  from  hand  to  hand  by  a  succession 
of  overworked  graduates  and  undergraduates  who  have  generously 
given  of  their  time  beyond  their  strength.  Now  we  have  a  real 
business  manager,  and  this  notice  is  to  ask  all  readers  to  help  us  by 
communicating  at  once  with  the  Business  Manager  of  The  Rebel, 
Post  Office,  University  of  Toronto,  if  they  fail  to  receive  their  copies 
regularly.  Also  the  annual  subscription  of  $1.00  should  be  sent  to 
the  same  address  by  all  who  wish  to  subscribe. 
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"The    Lists" 

A  Field  for  Literary  Jousting. 

A — We  offer  a  prize  of  $5.00  for  the  best  verse  translation  of  the 
following  sonnet  by  Paul  Verlaine: 

Souvenir,  souvenir,  que  me  veux-tu?     L'automne 
Faisait  voler  la  grive  a  travers  l'air  atone, 
Et  le  soleil  dardait  un  rayon  monotone 
Sur  le  bois  jaunissant  ou  la  bise  detone. 

Nous  etions  seul  a  seule  et  marchions  en  revant 
Elle  et  moi,  les  cheveux  et  la  pensee  au  vent. 
Soudain,  tournant  vers  moi  son  regard  emouvant: 
"Quel  fut  ton  plus  beau  jour?"  fit  sa  voix  d'or  vivant, 

Sa  voix  douce  et  sonore,  au  frais  timbre  angelique. 
Un  sourire  discret  lui  donna  la  replique, 
Et  je  baisai  sa  main  blanche,  devotement. 

— Ah!  les  premieres  fleurs,  qu'elles  sont  parfumees! 

Et  qu'il  bruit  avec  un  murmure  charmant 

Le  premier  "oui"  qui  sort  de  levres  bien-aimees! 

B — We  offer  a  prize  of  $2.00  for  the  best  "biography"  of  a  member 
of  the  staff,  written  tinder  the  restrictions  of  Torontonensis. 

Advance  Notice  of  February  Competition. 
A — We  offer  a  prize  of  $5.00  for  the  best  one  act  play  entitled 
"Colour". 

Notice  to  Competitors. 

11  The  Lists  "  are  open  to  all  readers  o/The  Rebel  unless  specifically  restricted. 

All  envelopes  must  be  addressed  to  KiThe  Lists"  Editor,  The  Rebel,  University 
College. 

The  name  and  address  of  every  competitor  must  be  -written  on  the  MS.  itself. 
Pseudonyms  will  be  used  in  publication  upon  request. 

Competitors  must  -write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

The  Editor  reserves  the  right  of  withholding  any  award  in  case,  in  his  opinion, 
the  matter  submitted  is  not  of  sufficient  merit. 

The  Editor  reserves  the  right  of  printing  on  this  page  any  matter  sent  in  for 
competition,  whether  it  is  awarded  a  prize  or  not. 

All  entries  for  the  above  competitions  must  reach  the  Editor  on  or  before 
February  ist,  igig. 

The  results  of  the  January  competitions  will  be  published  in  the  February  issue 
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Results  of  January  Contest. 

The  response  to  our  challenge  of  last  month  was  decidedly  dis- 
appointing in  quantity.  No  entries  appeared  for  Competition  B. 
For  A.  however  one  entry,  at  least,  of  sufficient  excellence  to  meet 
our  standard  was  sent  in  and  is  printed  below.  The  writer  has 
succeeded  remarkably  well  in  reproducing  the  style,  or  lack  thereof, 
in  the  given  fragment  and  story  (for  which  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  October  issue).  The  poetic  justice  of  his  conclusion  is  obvious. 
We  take  pleasure  in  awarding  Chevalier  the  prize. 

Friendship 
A. 
George,  thanking  my  Aunt  profusely,  took  the  plant  away  with 
him,  and  the  next  I   heard,  while  at  the  grocery  store,  was  the 
rumour  that  sheriff  was  out  after  my  friend  for  murder. 

Not  knowing  what  to  make  of  this,  I  drove  over  to  his  place,  to 
find  nobody  at  home,   the  rose  bush  lying  uprooted  in  the  back 
garden  and  a  note  addressed  to  me  on  the  table  inside.    This  is  how 
it  read: 

"Dear  Bill. 

The  sheriff  has  had  his  suspicions  aroused,  and  by  the  time  you 
get  this,  I  will  be  far  from  here.  If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst, 
I'll  strike  for  the  river. 

"George." 

This  alarmed  me,  and  I  began  to  have  premonitions,  unpleasant 
ones.  My  fears  aroused,  as  quickly  as  possible  I  made  for  the  San 
Louis  and  scanned  the  troubled  surface.  In  a  quiet  eddy  near  the 
bank,  I  saw  a  battered  straw  hat  floating.  On  rescue  it  was  easily 
recognizable  as  the  one  George  had  been  wearing  the  summer  before. 
A  little  farther  out  in  the  stream  a  light  coloured  mass  showed  up 
against  the  rocky  bottom.  With  a  heavy  heart,  and  after  con- 
siderable trouble  I  fished  up — a  bundle  consisting  of  an  old  overcoat 
of  his,  a  pair  of  carpet  slippers  and  some  stones  as  ballast. 

When  I  got  home,  there  in  the  doorway  stood  George,  with  a 
broad  smile  at  right  angles  to  his  parting.  His  curiosity  had  over- 
come restraint,  and  he  had  looked  in  the  bag,  and — well,  we  always 
were  obnoxious  to  each  other,  so  we  set  right  to  it.  What  would  you 
have  done? 

Chevalier. 
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The  Adventures  of  a  Literary  Drummer 

"Till  the  war-drums  beat  no  longer,  and  the  battle  flags  were  furled 
In  the  Parliament  of  man,  the  Federation  of  the  world." 

As  the  boom  of  the  war-drums  dies  away  the  literary  drum  begins  to  stir  and 
its  parchment  gives  out  a  cheery  note.  "The  Canadian  Bookman"  has  appeared 
with  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  "The  World  of  Books"  has  begun  its  monthly  revolu- 
tions round  the  sun  of  popular  demand  for  good  books.  Mr.  McClelland  has 
announced  the  marriage  of  the  poems  of  Mr.  McDonald  with  Miss  Publicity, 
apparently  a  young  lady  of  polygamous  tendencies.  In  spite  of  the  high  price  of 
paper  large  quantities  of  it  have  been  consumed  this  Xmastide  and  I  will  not 
venture  to  describe  the  pangs  of  literary  indigestion  felt  by  those  who  have  dined 
not  wisely  but  too  well  of  late.  It  is  a  case  where  emetics  are  of  little  service,  I 
fear.  The  best  remedy  is  the  homoeopathic  one,  more  of  the  same,  please.  To 
this  end  the  Literary  Drummer  will  now  beat  up  your  jaded  appetite  with  a 
savoury  mess  of  literary'  pottage  for  which  even  a  bored  Esau  would  barter  his 
philistine  birthright. 

GUNDY. 

Mr.  Gundy  as  an  experienced  golfer  knows  that  the  drive  is  the  lesser  half  of 
the  game.  Your  scratch  man  is  known  by  the  fine  quality  of  his  approach  work. 
"Good  approaching  makes  easy  putting" — I  quote  from  an  authority.  Hence 
Mr.  Gundy  shows  his  strategic  skill  in  approaching,  not  in  this  case  the  green, 
certainly  not,  but  the  experienced  class  of  booktasters  by  means  of  The  Rebel. 
His  putt  should  now  be  a  short  and  easy  one,  verb.  sap.  sat. 

(1)  Canadian  Wonder  Tales.  By  Cyrus  Macmillan,  illustrated  (and  to 
good  purpose)  by  George  Sheringham.  $3.50  net.  This  book  is  well  worthy  of 
the  great  tradition  of  the  Bodley  Head.  Its  appearance  is  a  delight,  fine  paper, 
exquisite  printing,  generous  margins,  and  illustrations  which  haunt  the  memory. 
Children  will  rejoice  in  it  but  older  folk  will  find  in  it  the  spell  of  woven  paces  and 
of  waving  hands,  bringing  oblivion  of  the  present,  and  carrying  them  back  into 
the  mysterious  beauty  of  the  past.  There  is  the  quaint  humour  of  the  habitant, 
with  its  Rabelaisian  flavour;  the  naif  realism  of  Indian  folklore  with  its  human 
explanations  of  how  black  flies  came  to  be,  why  mosquitoes  bite;  the  fascinating 
stories  of  Glooskap,  a  treasure  house  of  folklore  and  poetry  which  still  awaits  the 
exploration  of  modern  Canadian  literary  craftsmen.  Readers  of  this  charming 
volume  who  may  be  tempted  to  further  research  will  find  a  practically  exhaustive 
collection  of  N.  American  material  in  Mr.  Spence's  "Myths  and  Legends  of  the 
North  American  Indians",  published  by  McClelland  &  Stewart. 

(2)  Antony  Trent — Master  Criminal.  By  Wyndham  Martin.  $1.50  net. 
I  think  it  is  the  Hon.  Lionel  Tollemache  who  tells  in  a  volume  of  reminiscences  of 
how  as  a  shy  undergraduate  he  had  to  sit  next  Jowett  of  Balliol  at  a  dinner.  Being 
horribly  nervous  and  hardly  knowing  what  to  talk  about  to  such  a  formidable 
personage  he  blurted  out  something  about  a  recent  notorious  murder  case.  To 
his  surprise  the  great  man  became  surprisingly  affable  and  communicative 
and  talked  for  the  rest  of  dinner  about  nothing  but  murders  and  hangings.    So 
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we  would  gladly  recommend  these  excellent  stories  of  a  worthy  confrere  of 
Sherlock  Holmes  and  Arsene  Lupin  to  all  University  dons  who  may  be  at  a  loss 
for  suitable  dinner  conversation  with  undergraduates.  Incidentally,  lesser  folks 
who  like  a  good  detective  yarn  will  find  the  book  a  joy,  it  is  not  our  business  as  a 
Rebel  to  think  of  their  morals! 

(3)  The  Best  People.  By  Anne  Warwick.  $1.50  net.  A  charming  young 
American  widow  in  a  breathless  visit  to  Japan  conveys  to  us  by  means  of  a  series 
of  delightful  letters  and  diaries  her  ultimate  discovery  of  who  the  "Best  People" 
are — the  real  "Best  People"  are  neither  a  certain  glorified  set,  nor — as  I  imagined 
later — a  few  rare  individuals  out  of  every  set ;  the  Best  People  are  all  people,  once 
you've  unearthed  their  real  selves  and  thrown  the  false  part  away".  En  passant, 
golfers  will  appreciate  a  unique  rule  of  the  Tientsin  Golf  Club,  that  "a  ball 
lodged  in  a  coffin  may  be  removed,  without  counting  an  extra  shot"! 

J.  M.  DENT 
There  is  generally  something  exciting  happening  in  Mr.  Button's  office,  you 
may  find  an  authoress  at  the  type-writer,  or  Mr.  Button  standing  an  author  on 
his  head  to  see  if  ideas  will  run  out  of  him  that  way.  I  ran  into  a  real  live  author 
this  time  when  I  charged  into  the  office,  Mr.  Moore  of  "The  Clash",  one  of  the 
most  discussed  of  recent  books.  Now  I  shall  really  read  the  book  seriously,  not 
as  a  mere  literary  drummer.  "Don't  we  always  give  you  the  best  stuff?"  said 
Mr.  Button  in  his  breezy  fashion,  as  I  departed  with  my  monthly  fardel  of  books, 
and  I  think  the  decision  may  safely  be  left  to  the  readers  of  The  Rebel. 

(1)  The  Legend  of  the  Famous  Adventures  of  Tyl  Ulenspiegel.     By 

Charles  De  Coster.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Geoffrey  Whitworth,  with 
20  woodcuts  by  Albert  Delstanche.  $2.50  net.  The  praise  of  Autolycus  is 
sufficient  recommendation  for  a  book  in  the  estimation  of  people  of  discernment. 
Readers  will  find  a  fuller  discussion  of  this  very  remarkable  book  in  "Books  at 
Random  "  for  this  month,  hence  all  that  the  literary  drummer  need  do  is  to  advise 
and  exhort  you  to  buy  and  read  the  book  without  further  delay. 

(2)  The  New  Book  of  Martyrs.  By  Georges  Duhamel.  $1.50  net.  Three 
documents  of  the  war  stand  out  for  me  as  the  most  profound  revelation  of  the 
ultimate  meaning  of  this  war  of  all  wars.  They  are  all  by  Frenchmen.  They  are 
Under  Fire  by  Henri  Barbusse,  La  Grande  Attente  by  Paul  Claudel,  and  the 
New  Book  of  Martyrs  by  Georges  Duhamel.  As  a  doctor  in  the  French  Army, 
and  indeed  much  more  than  a  doctor,  M.  Duhamel  saw  things,  not  only  wounds 
and  horrible  mutilations,  but  glories  and  transfigurations  of  the  soul,  which  he  has 
told  with  absolute  perfection  of  form  and  feeling.  These  unforgettable  sketches 
burn  themselves  into  one's  mind  with  fire.  Whatever  other  books  may  be  passed 
over  this  book  must  be  read. 

(3)  General  Foch  at  the  Marne.  By  Charles  le  Goffic.  $1.50  net.  Last 
month  we  had  Miss  Laughlin's  study  "Foch,  the  Man".  This  month  we  have  a 
careful  study  by  a  competent  French  military  critic,  of  Foch's  masterly  strategy 
which  brought  about  the  victory  of  the  Marne,  the  first  repulse  which  the  German 
military  machine  had  known  since  1870.  This  book  will  be  indispensable  to  all 
serious  students  of  the  history  of  the  Great  War.  The  translation  is  excellently 
done. 
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(4)  The  Little  Daughter  of  Jerusalem.  By  Miriam  Harry.  $1.50  net. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  Phoebe  Allen.  This  is  a  book  of  unusual  interest 
from  several  points  of  view.  It  is  interesting  as  a  psychological  study,  the  self- 
revelation  of  a  mind  of  remarkable  fineness  and  sensitiveness,  woven  of  complex 
racial  strands,  that  has  passed  from  German  literary  influences  to  an  enthusiastic 
allegiance  to  the  French  spirit.  It  is  interesting  as  a  vivid  picture  of  life  in 
Jerusalem  seen  and  experienced  from  within,  no  Baedeker's  catalogue  of  externals, 
but  told  with  Russian  directness  and  simplicity.  The  introduction  by  the  veteran 
Jules  Lemaitre  with  its  account  of  the  literary  development  of  the  author  is  most 
remarkable.     A  really  notable  book. 

McClelland  &  stewart. 

Publishers  who  count  are  men  of  wide  interests.  Mr.  McClelland  is  a  pub- 
lisher and  more.  He  is  an  active  and  progressive  member  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  Toronto.  He  has  been  one  of  the  earliest  of  publishers  to  visit  England 
after  the  war  and  to  gather  up  the  threads  of  the  reviving  activities  of  peace. 
Among  other  results  of  his  visit  is  the  interesting  news  that  he  is  taking  over  the 
concern  in  Canada  of  ye  ancient  house  of  Cassell  who  published  the  diary  of  a 
hippopotamus  in  the  Ark,  under  the  title  of  Food  Rations  during  the  Flood,  a 
book  which  the  older  readers  of  The  Rebel  may  remember.  We  shall  look  for 
interesting  developments.    Mr.  McClelland's  New  Year  books  are  very  inviting  : 

(1)  The  Twentieth  Plane.  By  A.  D.  Watson.  $2.00  net.  This  book  will 
probably  be  the  most  discussed  book  in  Canada  for  the  next  three  months.  Mr. 
Louis  Benjamin  has  apparently  "gone  one  better"  than  his  Hebrew  ancestors. 
Rabbinical  lore  believed  in  seven  heavens,  and  in  olden  time  the  approved  way 
of  knowledge  concerning  the  seventh  heaven  was  to  go  there.  Paul  went  there 
during  a  trance  forcibly  induced  by  the  stones  of  Iconium,  but  was  unable  to  tell 
what  he  heard  there.  Now  we  have  not  seven,  but  twenty,  a  hundred,  or  even  a 
thousand  heavens!  Further  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  visit  them  since  the 
inhabitants  have  established  communication  with  us,  and  can  tell  us  what  they 
eat,  drink,  sleep  on,  wear,  the  colour  of  their  sky  and  landscape,  and  many  other 
interesting  details.  Those  who  have  faith  will  read  the  book  for  confirmation 
thereof,  those  who  have  not  will  read  it  to  find  grounds  for  criticism,  so  that  every- 
body is  sure  to  read  it,  therefore  stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  reading,  but 
read! 

(2)  The  Three  Sapphires.  By  \Y.  A.  Fraser.  $1.50  net.  Life  in  India  cer- 
tainly seems  more  exciting  than  life  in  the  Twentieth  Plane,  although  possibly  less 
edifying.  Indian  magic,  thrilling  stories  of  tiger-hunting,  a  German  political  plot, 
an  Indian  nationalist  rising,  and  a  love  story,  are  all  cunningly  stirred  together 
into  a  seething  witch's  cauldron  of  enchantment. 

('■i)  A  Song  of  the  Prairie  Land  and  other  poems.  By  Wilson  MacDonald. 
$1.50  net.  Mr.  MacDonald  is  fortunate  in  his  sponsor.  Mr.  Smythe  has  written 
a  glowing  introduction,  which,  if  I  were  a  mere  critic,  would  paralyse  me.  But 
my  business  is  to  beat  the  drum.  The  appearance  of  a  new  poet,  like  that  of  a 
new  planet,  is  an  event  which  no  intelligent  readers  can  ignore,  and  of  cours 
all  who  read  The  Rebel  are  intelligent.  The  precise  place  of  the  new  planet  ir 
the  literary  firmament  is  a  matter  for  further  reflection.  Meanwhile  enjoy  the 
new  apparition. 
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His  soul  was  like  a  star  and  dwelt  apart, 

Far  from  the  fretted  sines, 
Where  Eireann  whispers  to  the  listening  heart 

In  mystic  shrines. 

His  body  in  the  class-room's  cloudy  spaces 
Taught  higher  mathematics, 

Half-conscious  of  the  vague  perplexed  faces, 
Expounded  statics. 

His  dulcet  voice  above  the  Open  Forum, 

'Mid  Bolshevist  outpourings 
Taught  Russian  Jews  and  Labour  men  decorum, 

And  stilled  their  roarings. 

But  spirit-bound  with  Yeats  in  quiet  Innisfree 

His  bean-rows  seven 
Proved  to  him  better  than  geometry 

That  Ireland's  heaven.  S.  H.  H. 
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"  Well,  God  be  thanked  for  these  rebels,  they  offend  none  but  the  virtuous1' 
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Editorial 

Political  Armageddon     is    won.       World- Freedom     and 

Freedom  World -Democracy  have  dipped  their  banners  in 

the  Rhine.  But,  at  home,  the  voice  of  Political  Freedom  is  well- 
nigh  drowned  by  the  clamour  of  government  war-babies.  A 
startled  Canada  turns  from  the  smoke  of  war  to  find  the  tents  of 
Autocracy  pitched  in  her  front-yard  and  Ottawa,  once  a  legislative 
centre,  metamorphosed  to  an  Order-in-Council  factory.  Mean- 
while the  country  has  been  flooded  with  its  output.  Whenever  a 
Cabinet  Minister  felt  the  fumes  of  genius  rising  to  his  head  he  seems 
to  have  seized  his  pen  and  framed  an  Order-in-Council.  We 
suspect  that  many  of  them  are  the  product  of  ministerial  smokers. 

We  must  be  cautious.  Orders-in-Council  are  planned  on  the 
bogey-man  principle,  "If  you  don't  be  good  an  Order-in-Council 
will  catch  you".  But  let  us  take  our  freedom  in  our  hand  and 
approach  this  foster-child  of  Mars. 

Orders-in-Council  have  an  innocuous  beginning.  They  spring 
from  the  prorogation  of  Parliament.  Before  Parliament  can  meet 
again  an  emergency  may  arise  requiring  immediate  legislation. 
So,  the  Governor-in-Council  may  promulgate  an  Order-in-Council 
to  meet  the  crisis.  This  must  then  be  ratified  or  rejected  in  toto  by 
Parliament  when  it  meets.  Apparently  a  harmless,  necessary  weed. 
But  it  was  transferred  to  the  forcing-plant  of  government  ingenuity 
and,  under  the  stimulus  of  the  War-Measures  Act  (which  delegated 
special  powers  of  legislation  to  the  Cabinet),  is  overshadowing  the 
constitution. 

An  examination  of  Parliamentary  debates  last  Spring  discloses 
what  appear  to  be  some  salient  characteristics  and  possibilities  of 
our  over-grown  Order-in-Council. 

[144] 
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(a)  It  may  now  be  promulgated  without  waiting  for  a  special 
emergency  (there  were  seven  pages  of  Orders-in-Council  waiting 
for  the  House  when  it  met  last  spring). 

(b)  Parliament  may  be  asked  to  ratify  Orders-in-Council  after 
their  provisions  are  carried  out  and  past  recall. 

(c)  Direct  Parliamentary  legislation  even  of  the  immediately 
preceding  session  may  be  cancelled  by  an  Order-in-Council. 

(d)  Even  when  the  House  is  in  session  the  Cabinet  may  prefer 
to  carry  on  business  by  Order-in-Council. 

(e)  Disputed  measures  may  be  retained  till  Parliament  is  pro- 
rogued, then  embodied  in  an  Order-in-Council  and  railroaded 
through  Parliament  some  months  later. 

The  dangers  of  this  Order-in-Council  habit  are  obvious  and 
require  little  comment.  Their  scope  is  wide  and  the  Cabinet  is 
their  ultimate  source.  If  an  Order-in  Council  made  operative  by 
the  Cabinet  can  cancel  a  law  passed  by  Parliament  the  principle 
of  Representative  Government  is  stultified.  If  the  Cabinet  Usurps 
the  prerogatives  of  Parliament  it  is  moving  towards  Autocracy. 
Yet  history  has  proven  that  Autocracy  and  Despotism  are  but  idols 
with  feet  of  clay.  Autocracy,  however  efficient  as  government  of 
the  people  not  by  the  people,  is  certain  to  create  hostility  to  itself. 
So  we  find  a  steadily  increasing  opposition  to  all  Orders-in-Council, 
good  and  bad  alike.  They  are  all  tarred  with  the  same  brush. 
They  reek  of  despotism.  "Win  the  War"  soothing  syrup  can  no 
longer  lull  this  opposition  to  the  hundred  and  one  Order-in-Council 
limitations  on  our  political  freedom,  our  press,  our  public  platforms 
and  daily  life.  Replace  them  where  necessary  by  true  Parlia- 
mentary legislation.  But  we  beg  the  Cabinet  not  to  point  to  the 
War  Measures  Act  like  a  second  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  bid  us  bow 
down  before  all  its  works.  We  venture  to  hope  that  with  the  close 
of  the  war  Political  Freedom  will  be  ungagged,  that  Parliament  and 
the  Cabinet  will  resume  their  normal  functions,  and  Orders-in- 
Council  slink  back  to  their  former  insignificance. 

At  the  present  moment  a  representative  exhibi- 

Undergraduate  tion  of  Canacnan  pictures  is  going  the  round  of 

the  most  important  galleries  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  the  first  comprehensive  attempt  to  show  the  art  of 
Canada  to  the  outer  world.  It  has  been  well  received  as  an  exhibi- 
tion of,  at  its  best,  strenuous  and  austere  work. 
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All  this  is  very  satisfactory,  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Canada  herself  it  is  hardly  enough.  It  may  very 
well  be  that  when  the  exhibition  comes  back  home  it  will  be  alto- 
gether better  known  and  appreciated  in  the  United  States  than  in 
Canada.  In  which  case  it  will  be  permissible  to  say  that  this  group 
of  pictures  does  great  credit  to  the  genius  of  a  dozen  or  twenty  men 
or  to  the  unique  beauties  of  prairie  and  jack-pine,  but  it  will  not 
be  strictly  permissible  to  say  that  it  does  credit  to  Canadians  at 
large  or  to  that  perplexing  totality  that  we  call  Canada. 

To  begin  at  home,  we  find  the  largest  University  in  Canada 
situated  within  ten  minutes'  walk  of  the  largest  and  most  modern 
Art  Gallery  in  Canada.  The  Art  Gallery  has  a  constant  succession 
of  pictures  across  its  walls,  but  it  has  anything  but  a  constant 
succession  of  University  people  across  its  floors.  It  may  be  asked 
whether  there  are  twenty  of  the  University  community  who  go 
regularly  to  these  exhibits,  making  a  point  of  seeing  each  at  least 
twice.     Probably  there  are  not  half-a-dozen. 

It  may  be  asked  too  whether  the  University  library  possesses, 
or  makes  accessible  to,  those  who  cross  its  doors  the  right  books  for 
interpreting  the  modern  use  of  paint  to  the  few  who  wish  to  under- 
stand it.  Does  it  possess,  for  instance,  a  copy — or  better — copies 
of  R.  A.  M.  Stevenson's  book  on  Velasquez,  which  has  been  called 
the  Painter's  Bible  and  has  certainly  done  wonders  for  many  a  one, 
artist  or  layman,  in  the  last  twenty  years? 

Perhaps,  after  all,  the  trouble  is  merely  that  we  are  a  little 
slow  to  move.  The  Art  Gallery  has  not  been  open  for  more  than  a 
few  months  and  it  may  be  that  in  a  few  years  we  shall  be  wearing 
away  the  side-walks  of  McCaul  Street  in  our  goings  to  and  fro 
between  chalky  blackboards  and  iridescent  canvases.  Unless  some- 
thing of  this  sort  happens  in  the  University  of  Toronto  and  else- 
where we  may  find  that  we  have  a  reputation  abroad  which  we  are 
not  living  up  to. 

Reading  When  the  Principal  of  Queen's  University  corn- 

Rot  mended    the   Ordeal   of  Richard   Feverel   to   his 

hearers  a  few  Sundays  ago  he  struck  a  note  that  is  too  seldom 
sounded  nowadays.  One  questions  not  only  if  Meredith  is  widely 
read  among  us  but  if,  indeed,  the  undergraduate  reads  at  all. 
Beyond  that  minimum  enforced  by  the  curriculum  there  is  little 
reading  among  students,  and  that  little  is  apt  to  be  of  the  most 
ephemeral  kind.  Some  years  ago  an  enquiry  among  a  small  grouj 
of  students — men  at  that — discovered  the  fact  that  Gene  Stratton 
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Porter  was  a  favourite  author,  one  youth  even  confessing  to  a 
passion  for  that  ingenue  of  fiction,  Polly  Anna.  The  Depart- 
ment of  English  is  sometimes  criticized  for  devoting  itself  to  the 
classics  at  the  expense  of  writings  of  the  present  age,  but  in  the 
face  of  such  an  appalling  lack  of  standards  of  taste  what  else  can 
be  done?  It  is  useless  to  begin  on  Shaw  and  Ibsen  with  people 
who  are  ignorant  of  Swift  and  Shakespeare.  The  general  thin- 
ness of  our  culture  is  here  exposed.  Children  in  their  teens  who 
should  be  soaking  themselves  in  the  old-fashioned  classics  of 
English  literature  are  wasting  their  time  at  movies  or  poring  over 
the  cheap  trash  that  our  public  libraries  have  made  available.  As 
a  result  when  they  reach  the  stage  when  critical  reading  should 
begin  they  have  neither  a  basis  of  appreciation  nor  standards  of 
judgment.  But  a  beginning  must  be  made  somewhere  and  Meredith 
has  the  merit  of  combining  the  modern  point  of  view  with  the 
excellence  of  a  classic.  Moreover,  one  cannot  read  him  even  super- 
ficially without  having  one's  thinking  enriched  and  one's  apprehen- 
sion of  the  vital  issues  of  life  heightened.  At  the  risk  of  postponing 
the  payment  of  strict  academic  claims  we  would  recommend  all 
those  to  whom  Meredith  is  unknown  to  begin  to  read  him,  and, 
what  is  more,  to  begin  at  once. 

The  University  "Show  me  a  man  who  speaks  of  truth  and  I  will 

Mollusc  show  you  a  rebel",  says  Masefield.     Herein  he 

has  epitomized  our  challenge  to  our  contributors.  He  has  written 
our  answer  to  the  University  mollusc,  the  person  who  sits  in  an 
arm-chair  by  the  fire  and  says,  "Now  there's  something  that  one 
should  kick  about.  Why  doesn't  The  Rebel  take  it  up?"  We  are 
not  a  second  John  Bull,  anxious  to  take  up  everybody's  quarrel. 
Neither  do  we  send  our  staff  into  all  the  corners  where  dissatis- 
faction is  being  nursed  to  ferret  out  the  hidden  cause.  But  we  are 
always  ready  to  print  sound  criticism. 

Our  endeavour  is  to  speak  the  truth  without  party  bias  or  class 
distinction  and  with  only  the  sincere  conviction  of  the  writer  behind 
his  words.  Most  people  do  not  speak  the  truth,  being  restrained 
frequently  by  comfort.  It  is  easier  to  toboggan  over  an  old  slide 
than  to  make  a  new  one  for  one's  self.  It  is  easier  to  wait  until 
someone  else  puts  before  you  criticism  and  constructive  ideas  than 
to  analyze  the  situation  one's  self.  To  those  people  who  find  us  not 
sufficiently  rebellious  we  say,  "Give  us  the  material;  we  do  our  part 
when  we  stand  ready  to  publish  it." 
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The  Complaint  of  a  Total  Abstainer 

I  WAS  brought  up  in  the  bosom  of  a  pious  family,  which  in  my 
earliest  youth  instilled  into  me  the  one  true  reason  for  righteous- 
ness; and  hitherto  I  have  tested  the  principle  again  and  again, 
and  have  never  found  it  wanting.  The  one  true  joy  of  the  virtuous 
is  the  power  to  gloat  over  the  iniquities  of  the  rest  of  mankind;  the 
sense  of  originality  joins  ground  with  the  pride  of  self-satisfaction 
and  the  knowledge  that  you  stand  alone  in  the  world.  Have  not  all 
the  poets  from  Hesiod  onwards  told  us  that  the  path  of  virtue  is 
steep  and  narrow,  and  trodden  by  few?  You  can  then  imagine  my 
joy,  when  on  looking  before  and  behind  me,  I  could  descry  no  single 
companion  along  the  solitary  road.  Of  course  those  busybodies,  the 
missionaries,  have  been  doing  the  best  they  could  to  democratize 
the  floor  of  heaven;  but  with  little  success,  I  believe;  and  until 
recently  I  was  firm  in  my  conviction  that  I  alone  should  inherit 
those  blessed  regions. 

And  then  at  last — something  happened,  something,  which  bids 
fair  to  shift  the  whole  balance,  to  whirl  me  down  from  my  giddy 
pinnacle,  and  to  set  in  my  place  creatures  whom  I  have  hitherto 
loathed  and  despised.  What  fantastic  brain  was  it  which  first 
conceived  the  abominable  notion  of  prohibition?  An  imbiber  of 
postum,  lime-juice,  milk,  and  other  harmless  beverages,  I  have 
always  beheld  in  myself  a  pattern  of  true  temperance  and  sobriety. 
What  right  has  the  law  to  fling  open  my  private  compartment 
and  thrust  in  upon  me  a  motley  throng  of  nondescript  nincompoops, 
who,  by  no  virtue  of  their  own,  have  suddenly  attained  through 
compulsion  the  heights  to  which  I  climbed  unaided? 

The  worst  feature  of  all  has  hitherto  escaped  these  meddlesome 
reformers  who  are  so  busy  congratulating  themselves  on  the 
triumph  which  they  have  achieved.  Consider  the  days  to  come, 
when  stimulants  will  be  practically  unobtainable,  when  the  world 
will  be  solacing  itself  with  raspberry  vinegar  and  sarsaparilla! 
What  of  the  repeated  warning  of  the  poets  that  the  path  of  virtue 
is  steep  and  narrow,  and  trodden  by  few?  As  I  dip  into  the  future, 
in  vain  I  scan  the  heights  beyond  me  for  the  multitudinous  throngs 
of  the  sober  and  temperate  who  should  be  visible,  toiling  ever  up- 
ward. The  throng  is  in  the  valley  just  below  me,  and  on  the 
mountain  tracks  above  I  see  a  few  isolated  figures,  stumbling  and 
lurching  along  with  curiously  unsteady  gait.  Can  it  be? — Yes,  it 
is  true:  the  poets  have  not  lied  to  us:  the  path  of  virtue  is  still  only 
for  the  few;  but  I,  alas,  am  now  one  of  the  many.    And  those  few 
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who  are  scaling  the  dizzy  heights  above,  who  can  they  be  but  the 
heroic  souls  who  have  chosen  the  harder  path,  who  have  discovered  in 
furniture-polish  and  wood-alcohol  and  in  the  soaking  of  raisins, 
those  stimulants  of  which  the  law  has  robbed  mankind. 

For  us  of  the  valley  progress  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  we  are  all  on 
one  dead  level  of  enforced  respectability;  but  they — they  have 
disdained  convention,  thay  have  triumphed  over  the  obstacles  of 
the  law,  they  have  followed  the  gleam,  they  alone  are  now  worthy 
of  the  martyr's  crown,  they  alone  will  scale  the  battlements  of 
heaven  and  grace  the  firmament  with  a  new  constellation,  to  be 
unto  admiring  mortals  a  perpetual  reminder  of  the  "Three  Stars" 
which  they  have  so  ungenerously  abandoned. 

YV.  D.  W. 


February    Faith 

The  level  threads  of  flying  sleet, 

Thick-woven  through  the  roaring  trees, 

Fill  the  dim  ways  where  April's  feet 
Shall  rest  in  gentler  days  than  these. 

The  blasts  that  through  the  cedars  blow 
Hasten  the  time  for  which  we  long, 

When  roadside  brooks  of  thawing  snow 
Go  rippling  to  the  robin's  song. 

And  quietly  this  woodland  slope 
Waits  under  piling  drifts  unseen, 

To  bring  the  triliums  of  our  hope 
In  snowy  hosts  among  the  green. 

J.  M. 
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James    Elroy    Flecker 

POETS,  true  poets,  are  rare  and  precious.    Pedants  are  common. 
Wherefore  in  the  irony  of  things  the  world  praises  the  pedant 
and  forgets  the  poet.    Professors,  doubtless,  are  all  honour- 
able men,  especially  Professors  of  Latin;  but  what  malicious  spell 
transformed  the  author  of  the  Shropshire  Lad  into  an  honourable 
Professor  of  Latin? 

"There  is  one — 
But  he  dreams  deeper  than  the  oaks  of  Clun. 
(May  summer  keep  his  maids  and  meadows  glad: 
They  hear  no  more  the  pipe  of  the  Shropshire  Lad!)" 
So  wrote  another  poet,  who  for  the  learning  in  him  might  have 
furnished  forth,  coldly  enough,  the  stuff  of  ten  professors,  but  who 
chose  the  better  part,  and  died  a  poet.     He  has  expressed  his  own 
sense  of  the  contrast,  and  his  own  choice  in  characteristic  lines — 
"  Decorous  words  beseem  the  learned  lip, 
But  poets  have  the  nicer  scholarship. 
In  English  glades  they  watch  the  Cyprian  glow 
And  all  the  Maenad  melodies  they  know. 
They  hear  strange  voices  in  a  London  street, 
And  track  the  silver  gleam  of  rushing  feet; 
And  these  are  things  that  come  not  to  the  view 
Of  slippered  dons  who  read  a  codex  through." 
James  Elroy  Flecker  is  hardly  better  known  than  A.  E.  Housman. 
He  died  in  1915  at  the  age  of  31,  and  has  left  us  a  golden  volume  of 
poetry  containing  little  more  than  a  hundred  poems.     Yet  those 
who  know  him  are  not  ashamed  to  say  upon  the  housetops  that  his 
name  and  work  are  a  part  of  England's  imperishable  possession  of 
the  greatest  poetry. 

We  have  with  us  a  cloud  of  poets,  by  courtesy  called  minor, 
whose  restless  strivings  after  originality  give  us  a  vexed  sense  of 
"motion  like  gnats  when  autumn  suns  are  low". 

They  rather  reflect  movements  and  tendencies  in  the  mysterious 
stream  of  the  artistic  impulse,  while  Flecker  stands  secure  in  the 
possession  of  his  own  inheritance  of  song.  Not  by  any  means  that 
he  is  insensitive  to  the  movements  of  his  time,  but  that  having 
passed  through  them,  showing  their  varied  influence  in  his  earlier 
work,  he  has  reached  a  clear  and  special  domain  of  his  own  conquest, 
won  by  his  own  bow  and  spear,  a  body  of  poetic  utterance  of  which 
it  cannot  be  said  "this  is  Swinburne",  or  "this  is  Baudelaire",  but 
which  is  wholly  his  own. 
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The  malady  of  poetry  seized  Flecker  young.  He  was  writing 
copiously  at  school,  and  some  of  his  Juvenilia,  published  in  Martin 
Seeker's  edition  of  his  collected  Poems,  show  the  promise  of  his 
later  power  of  seizing  a  picture  without  haziness  or  superabundant 
verbiage.  A  verse  from  his  early  poem  on  Glion — Evening  may 
illustrate  this: 

"Like  a  dull  bee  the  steamer  plies 
And  settles  on  the  jutting  pier: 
The  barques,  strange  sailing  butterflies, 
Round  idle  headlands  idly  veer." 

At  Oxford,  where  it  was  the  wont  of  Balliol  literati  to  turn  out 
a  painful  sonnet  once  a  month,  Flecker  continued  to  pour  out  a 
flood  of  verse  with  a  facility  which  seemed  to  some  of  his  critical 
contemporaries  a  profane  levity,  a  sign  of  the  absence  of  any  real 
genius.  But  it  was  significant  of  his  attitude  towards  poetry  that 
he  was  much  occupied  in  the  excellent  discipline  of  translating.  To 
a  poet  whose  principal  interest  lies  in  his  own  emotions  and  per- 
ceptions the  straight  and  narrow  way  of  translation  is  irksome  and 
repellent,  but,  as  Mr.  Squire  in  his  excellent  introduction  to  the 
collected  edition  points  out,  these  exercises  in  translation  proved 
that  Flecker's  interest  was  in  his  art  rather  than  in  himself. 

After  Oxford  came  a  year's  teaching  in  Hampstead,  an  experi- 
ence which  is  reflected  in  the  two  or  three  London  ballads,  especi- 
ally that  amusing  jeu  d'esprit  entitled  a  Ballad  of  Hampstead 
Heath.  He  imagines  a  nightly  visit  of  "young  Bacchus  and  his 
crew"  to  Hampstead  Heath,  heralded  by  bursting  trumpets  and 
pipes  of  Pan.    Then  as  they  depart  for  ever — 

"And  one  spake  out  into  the  night, 
Before  they  left  for  ever, 
'Rejoice,  rejoice!'  and  his  great  voice 
Rolled  like  a  splendid  river. 

He  spake  in  Greek,  which  Britons  speak 

Seldom,  and  circumspectly; 
But  Mr.  Judd,  that  man  of  mud, 

Translated  it  correctly. 

And  when  they  heard  that  happy  word, 

Policemen  leapt  and  ambled: 
The  busmen  pranced,  the  maidens  danced, 

The  men  in  bowlers  gambolled." 

He  then  entered  the  consular  service,  and  after  a  year's  prepara- 
tion at  Cambridge  he  spent  the  next  three  years,  broken  occasionally 
by  illness,  in  the  East,  at  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  and  Beyrout. 
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During  a  period  of  leave  at  Athens  he  married  a  Greek  lady  of 
remarkable  literary  taste  who  exercised  no  small  influence  on  his 
poetic  development.  The  last  eighteen  months  of  his  life  were 
spent  in  Switzerland,  where  he  died  at  Davos  on  January  3rd, 
1915. 

Two  things  strike  one  in  Flecker's  poetry,  one  personal,  the  other 
literary.  The  interesting  personal  factor  is  a  certain  dual  person- 
ality which  runs  through  all  his  works,  but  is  most  clearly  expressed 
in  Oak  and  Olive,  and  in  Brumana.  In  the  latter,  one  of  the  most 
perfect  of  his  poems,  he  expresses  that  potent  spell  of  the  East 
which  had  lured  him  from  his  earliest  boyhood — 

"0  traitor  pines,  you  sang  what  life  has  found 
The  falsest  of  fair  tales. 
Earth  blew  a  far-horn  prelude  all  around, 
That  native  music  of  her  forest  home, 
While  from  the  sea's  blue  fields  and  syren  dales 
Shadows  and  light  noon  spectres  of  the  loam 
Riding  the  summer  gales 
On  aery  viols  plucked  an  idle  sound. 
Hearing  you  sing,  O  trees, 
Hearing  you  murmur,  "There  are  older  seas, 
That  beat  on  vaster  sands, 

Where  the  wise  snailfish  move  their  pearly  towers 
To  carven  rocks  and  sculptured  promont'ries", 
Hearing  you  whisper,  '  Lands 
Where  blaze  the  unimaginable  flowers'." 

Yet  from  the  East  and  from  the  realization  of  these  early  dreams 
he  turns  continually  home — 

"Then  my  heart  turns  where  no  sun  burns 

To  lands  of  glittering  rain, 
To  fields  beneath  low-clouded  skies 

New-widowed  of  their  grain, 
And  Autumn  leaves  like  blood  and  gold 

That  strew  a  Gloucester  lane. 

Oh  well  1  know  sweet  Hellas  now, 

And  well  I  knew  it  then, 
When  I  with  starry  lads  walked  out — 

But  ah,  for  home  again! 
Was  I  not  bred  in  Gloucestershire, 

One  of  the  Englishmen!" 

So  he  has  ever,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  one  foot  in  England,  and 
one  in  the  East.  Like  Lazarus,  "his  heart  and  brain  move  there, 
his  feet  stay  here". 
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His  intimate  knowledge  of  the  East  has  given  to  his  poetry  a 
vividness  and  glow  of  colour,  a  restrained  gorgeousness,  the  sea  of 
the  East  is  in  his  heart — 

"The  dragon-green,  the  luminous,  the  dark,  the  serpent-haunted  sea, 
The  snow-besprinkled  wine  of  earth,  the  white-and-blue-flower  foaming 
sea." 

To  the  eastern  soul  of  him  we  owe  the  Golden  Journey  to 
Samarkand,  and  especially  the  wonderful  "Gates  of  Damascus". 
The  soul  of  the  East  is  in  the  lines — 

"And  God  shall  make  thy  body  pure,  and  give  thee  knowledge  to  endure 
This  ghost-life's  piercing  phantom  pain,  and  bring  thee  out  to  Life  again." 

On  the  other  hand  he  is  as  profoundly  English  as  the  author  of 
the  Shropshire  Lad.  The  longing  in  Brumana,  and  in  Oak  and 
Olive  finds  fullest  utterance  in  The  Dying  Patriot.  One  verse  may 
be  quoted,  though  the  poem  can  only  be  seized  as  a  whole,  one 
entire  and  perfect  chrysolite — 

"Evening  on  the  olden,  the  golden  sea  of  Wales, 
When  the  first  star  shivers  and  the  last  wave  pales: 
O  evening  dreams! 

There's  a  house  that  Britons  walked  in,  long  ago, 
Where  now  the  springs  of  ocean  fall  and  flow, 
And  the  dead  robed  in  red  and  sea-lilies  overhead 
Sway  when  the  long  winds  blow." 

The  special  thing  about  the  literary  side  of  Flecker's  work,  his 
craftsmanship,  is  that  he  stands  apart  and  in  total  revolt  from  the 
chaotic  formlessness,  the  corruptio  optimi,  to  which  Romanticism 
has  brought  English  poetry.  In  his  own  preface  to  the  Golden 
Journey  to  Samarkand  he  states  his  belief  that  "English  poetry 
stands  in  need  of  some  such  saving  doctrine  to  redeem  it  from  the 
formlessness  and  the  didactic  tendencies  which  are  now  in  fashion". 

He  believed  in  a  careful  study  of  technique,  and  held  that  a 
study  of  the  French  Parnassians  would  be  an  invaluable  corrective 
to  the  rather  sloppy  and  emotional  tendency  of  current  English 
poetry.  It  is  this  influence,  combining  with  the  personal  equation 
already  discussed,  that  gives  Flecker's  work  its  peculiar  distinction. 
Form  and  sensuousness  are  in  due  proportion,  gorgeous  and  glowing 
colour  is  frozen  into  "shapes  of  unimaginable  beauty".  He  is 
infinitely  sensitive  to  the  sound  of  words,  and  to  the  relation  of 
poetic  rhythms  to  the  thing  embodied.  There  is  only  one  specimen 
of  vers-libre,  the  Oxford  Canal,  in  his  work,  and  it  shows  clearly 
enough  that  he  could  have  made  effective  use  of  this  form,  if  form 
it  may  be  called.    But  his  movement  was  away  from  the  tendency 
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that  such  experiments  represent  towards  the  dominance  of  form  and 
architecture  in  poetry.  One  sonnet,  fitly  illustrating  his  sense  of 
form,  and  his  extraordinary  power  of  visualizing  and  translating 
a  picture  into  words,  may  conclude  this  wholly  inadequate  notice 
of  one  of  the  most  significant  of  modern  English  poets;  it  is  the 
sonnet  on  Turner's  Polyphemus: 

"Painter  of  day,  let  my  dark  spirit  fly 

Past  the  Trinacrian  Sound,  to  gaze  upon 

The  deathless  horses  of  Hyperion 
Driven  up  fiery  stairs  tumultuously: 
To  see  once  more  the  Achaian  prows  glide  by, 

Odysseus  in  his  burnished  galleon, 

Nereides  that  sing  him  swiftly  on, 
And  baffled  Cyclops  fading  in  the  sky. 
Master,  you  paint  the  passion  of  the  Earth, 
The  faint  victorious  music  of  her  birth, 

The  splendour  of  things  lost  and  things  grown  old: 
And  show  us  song  new  wrought  with  ardent  might 
Of  strong-winged  morning  and  of  sure  delight, 

Of  hyacinthine  mist,  and  shining  gold." 

S.  H.  H. 


That  Disgrace  they  call  a  Reading  Room 

IT  is  bare  and  brown  and  round  at  one  end.  It  has  eighteen 
holes  high  up  which  are  called  windows  because  they  show 
eighteen  white  patches  of  wintry  sky.  It  has  no  air.  It  is 
neither  cold  not  hot:  it  is  neither  awakening  nor  somnolent:  it  is 
neutral.  There  are  no  books  on  shelves  on  the  walls.  When  the 
room  is  empty  it  might  be  anything  from  a  station  waiting  room  to 
the  boot-room  of  a  rink.  At  present  there  are  people  at  every  table; 
there  are  coats  and  hats  and  winter  wraps  on  many  tables  and  on 
frequent  chairs;  it  is  not  full,  yet  it  is  overcrowded.  It  is  con- 
tinually restless.  It  is  all  right  for  the  half-hour  student  who 
comes  in  between  lectures.  But  if  one  desires  to  wrest  any  of  its 
meaning  from  a  printed  page,  let  him  flee  this  prison,  which  has 
light  but  no  outlook,  atmosphere  but  no  air,  the  name  of  library 
but  no  books,  and  consequently — undergraduates  but  no  students. 

E.  M.  '18. 
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A  Medical  Student  versus  Influenza 

THE  following  account  of  some  of  the  experiences  of  a  woman 
medical  student  during  the  epidemic  gives  a  fair  idea  of 
conditions  in  certain  parts  of  Toronto  at  that  time.  A 
source  of  amusement  to  the  pseudo  nurse  was  the  extreme  astonish- 
ment and  scepticism  on  the  faces  of  relatives  and  patient  when  the 
remark,  "We  wanted  a  doctor  not  a  nurse,"  was  met  with  the  firm 
rejoinder,  "I  am  the  doctor".  While  the  patient  was  being  exam- 
ined the  pseudo  nurse  would  enlarge  on  the  wisdom  and  mature 
judgment  of  all  women  doctors  and  of  this  one  in  particular.  The 
magic  of  white  tablets,  a  fever  thermometer  and  an  omnisicent 
bearing  usually  had  some  effect,  save  in  the  case  of  patients  who  had 
decided  that  whiskey  was  the  only  elixir  of  life;  this  variety  usually 
called  in  consultants  to  see  if  they  could  find  one  whose  diagnosis 
agreed  with  their  own.  A  stealthy  progress  down  the  street  was  in 
order  an  hour  or  two  after  the  official  call  to  see  if  windows,  unnailed 
under  protest,  had  been  nailed  up  again  with  alacrity.  Such 
investigation  usually  showed  that  a  poker  or  other  instrument  of 
destruction  must  reinforce  a  command  if  the  patient  was  to  be 
provided  with  air. 

Case  1. — It  may  be  that  it  was  because  one  had  been  brought 
up  to  believe  in  moderation  in  all  things  that  the  impression  of  over- 
crowding was  made  on  the  mind  by  the  sight  of  a  room  harbouring 
eight  "flu"  patients — a  man,  two  women,  four  children  and  an 
infant,  together  with  such  accessories  as  two  cots  and  two  beds,  a 
bureau,  a  wardrobe,  two  tables,  four  chairs,  a  sideboard,  a  sewing 
machine,  a  trunk,  a  packing  box,  a  sack  of  sugar,  with  numerous 
garments  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions  doing  their  best  to  conceal 
the  whereabouts  of  all.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  room  was 
quite  a  large  double  one.  Nevertheless,  the  impression  remained. 
It  was  made  stronger  when  one  thought  of  the  air  in  the  room. 
The  windows  had  not  been  open  for  at  least  six  months. 

The  first  step  in  the  treatment  seemed  to  be  to  relieve  con- 
gestion. The  convalescing  children  and  their  aunt,  with  their 
bed  and  cot,  were  therefore  removed  to  the  other  room  of  the 
apartment,  which  contained  only  a  gas  stove,  a  coal  range,  the  sink,  a 
large  cupboard,  a  refrigerator,  three  chairs  and  a  large  kitchen  table. 
The  change  somehow  made  a  difference  in  the  atmosphere,  too, 
for  "auntie"  and  "father"  used  many  hot  words  when  it  was 
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possible  to  make  each  other  hear.  Yet  greater  relief  was  given 
by  the  effective  use  of  a  poker  against  a  window.  But  "father" 
was  very  thoughtful  and  prevented  too  sudden  quiet  by  a  con- 
tinual assertion  in  loud  tones  that  he  could  never  get  better,  would 
never  be  well — what  would  his  wife  and  children  do  without  him? 
and  when  pronounced  out  of  danger,  insisted  that  he  was  sure  his 
wife  would  die,  it  would  be  worse  for  her  to  die  than  for  him,  could 
not  someone  do  something  for  her.     Despite  all,  she  recovered. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  kitchen,  "auntie"  conducted  operations 
from  her  bed.  She  kept  the  children  satisfied  and  amused  during 
their  convalescence  by  a  rule  in  accord  with  the  principle  contained 
in  her  oft-repeated  words,  "Sammy  pinched  you — well,  you  just 
pinch  Sammy." 

Case  2. — Frantic  calls  coming  through  the  City  Hall  resulted 
in  a  visit  to  a  very  fat,  very  healthy,  but  very  much  agitated 
foreign  gentleman.  He  lay  in  a  room  with  the  windows  tightly 
closed,  and  had  collected  all  the  bed  clothes  in  the  house  to  prevent 
any  possible  chill.  Then,  when  he  insisted  on  thorough  examina- 
tion of  his  chest,  because  he  knew  he  had  pneumonia,  he  was  found 
to  have  on  a  fur  coat,  a  cloth  overcoat,  two  sweaters,  a  suit  of 
clothes  and  more  "pure  wool"  than  the  average  individual  can 
afford. 

Despite  all  this  and  the  obvious  fact  that  he  had  had  much 
stimulant,  his  temperature  was  only  ninety-nine.  He  could  not  be 
persuaded  that  he  was  not  ill,  but  the  next  day  sent  in  still  more 
urgent  calls  for  help.  After  another  visit  he  did  get  up  and  go  to 
work. 

Case  3.  At  night  it  seemed  that  most  patients  lived  at  the  top 
of  many  dark  stairs  and  along  lonely  halls  miles  long,  with  corners 
around  which  anvthing  might  be  lurking.  The  patient  in  this  case 
did. 

There  was  not  a  sign  of  life  or  light  in  the  huge  house,  until  his 
room  was  reached,  but  there — absolutely  all  the  relatives  and  every 
inhabitant  of  the  apartment  house  had  collected  to  watch  him. 
The  health  inspector's  warning  against  crowds  was  utterly  dis- 
regarded, no  one  could  move  without  falling  over  someone  else. 

The  patient  had  become  ill  after  the  windows  had  been  nailed 
shut  for  the  winter  and  it  required  two  men  to  remove  all  the  nails 
within  a  reasonable  time.  It  took  even  more  time  to  convince  the 
man  in  bed  that  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  remove  the  very 
heavy  comforter  with  which  he  covered  his  head  and  to  use  feather 
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beds  in  moderation.  It  was  still  longer  before  the  last  of  the  cousins 
and  uncles  and  aunts  could  be  removed. 

Finally  all  was  quiet  and  by  leaving  a  guard  to  keep  it  so  and  to 
see  that  the  nails  were  not  replaced  in  the  window,  as  often  hap- 
pened, the  man  was  given  a  chance  to  recover. 

Case  4-  The  interest  in  this  case  lay  in  the  first-aid  treatment 
which  had  been  given.  A  middle-aged  woman,  who  had  suffered 
from  asthma  for  years,  had  been  put  to  bed,  still  clothed  to  with- 
stand a  hard  winter,  and  covered  with  a  feather  bed.  About  her 
neck  were  cloths  wrung  from  very  cold  water,  which  had  succeeded 
in  soaking  her  pillow  and  clothing,  and  across  her  forehead  was  a 
bandage  holding  slices  of  raw  potatoes. 

A  small  white  tablet  relieved  her  so  much  that  the  next  day 
she  was  reading  the  newspaper  and  asking  for  tablets  for  the  rest 
of  her  household. 

It  might  be  said  here  that  tablets  proved  the  best  way  to 
administer  drugs,  because  some  patients  were  known  to  torment 
the  Public  Health  Department  to  send  a  doctor  until  they  had  had 
at  least  four,  because  the  patient  did  not  like  the  taste  of  the 
medicine  given  by  the  first  three. 

Case  o. — A  small  boy  led  the  way  to  the  house  where  he  said  his 
mother  and  sister  and  the  baby  were  in  bed.  The  mother  and 
sister  were  found  and  examined  and  inquiry  made  concerning  the 
whereabouts  of  the  baby's  cot.  With  much  surprise  the  mother 
turned,  and  after  a  few  seconds'  search,  brought  the  infant  from 
amongst  the  folds  of  the  feather  beds. 

Before  this  family  was  looked  over,  someone  from  the  floor  above 
broke  in  with  the  request  for  a  doctor  upstairs,  and  before  he  was 
satisfied  one  inhabitant  from  the.  attic  wanted  someone  to  look 
at  his  family,  and  they  knew  someone  around  the  corner  who  was 
sick  in  bed  with  no  one  to  look  after  them,  and  these  had  relatives 
who  were  "awful  bad"  and  could  not  get  anyone  to  do  anything. 

So  the  cases  grew  in  number  and  interest  with  little  similarity 
except  the  crowded,  airless  rooms,  and  the  use  of  numerous  feather 
beds.  M.  L.  C. 
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Art   and   Craft 

IN  a  studio  the  other  day  a  lady  made  mention  of  X  the  artist, 
and  Z  said  "Oh,  but  he  is  only  a  commercial  artist".  The 
inferiority  implied  was  the  artist's  not  unusual  attitude  toward 
the  craftsman.  I  felt  inclined  to  make  some  mental  comparisons 
between  the  two. 

X  designed  title  pages,  covers  for  catalogues,  brochures,  and  a 
multitude  of  things.  Every  time  one  went  to  see  him  there  was 
something  new  being  done,  such  cunning  and  amazing  variety, 
resourcefulness  with  limited  means.  He  seemed  never  at  a  loss, 
and  would  jump  from  some  whimsical  notions,  advertising  lace,  to 
a  bold  announcement  on  heavy  hardware.  His  knowledge,  even  if 
superficial,  was  amazing.  He  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians,  Greeks, 
the  Italian  Renaissance,  Gothic,  all  the  way  to  Art  Nouveau; 
flowers,  birds,  and  animals  were  conventionalized;  heraldry,  land- 
scape, architecture  were  all  at  his  service.  He  seemed  to  know 
instinctively  the  style  best  suited  for  the  purpose.  Yet  his  work 
was  only  a  craft,  made  mostly  for  the  passing  hour;  to  me  it  seemed 
much  of  it  rose  to  the  level  of  art;  odd  harmonies  of  colour  and  a 
wealth  of  decorative  motives  which  seemed  to  express  anything 
the  designer  desired.  Going  back  fifteen  years,  one  was  struck  by 
the  great  progress  he  and  others  have  made  in  their  craft;  a  standard 
of  good  taste  has  been  created  and  the  old  rococo  stupidities  have 
gone  to  limbo.  But  though  X  had  more  imagination,  facility,  and 
a  subtler  sense  of  both  line  and  colour  than  Z,  he  was  only  a  Crafts- 
man. 

Z  was  an  eminent  Painter  in  a  local  way.  His  social  standing 
was  high;  he  belonged  to  the Club;  his  movements  and  achieve- 
ments were  chronicled  in  the  press;  he  numbered  financiers,  railroad 
presidents,  newspaper  owners,  and  other  mighty  ones  among  his 
acquaintances. 

While  he  abhorred  commercialism  in  art  he  steered  a  middling 
course,  indulged  in  no  dangerous  experiments.  He  represented  the 
sane  and  sound  school.  If  he  had  paid  less  regard  to  the  conven- 
tional proprieties  of  his  art  and  more  to  salesmanship  he  might 
have  made  a  good  living.  As  it  was,  the  greater  part  of  his  work 
found  no  purchaser  and  down  in  the  bottom  of  his  heart  he  knew 
that  most  of  the  few  sales  he  made  were  managed  by  his  great 
acquaintances  to  help  him  out. 
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While  the  Craftsman  put  in  eight  hours  a  day  in  concentrated 
effort,  the  Artist  seldom  worked  more  than  two  or  three  and 
frequently  let  several  uninspired  weeks  go  by  without  producing 
anything. 

Once  in  desperation  he  essayed  to  descend  to  Commercial  Art, 
with  discouraging  results  which  made  him  feel  that  perhaps  nature 
had  only  high  purposes  in  store  for  him. 

The  art  of  picture-making  for  a  living  has  become  more  or  less 
ridiculous;  to  put  it  bluntly,  the  supply  exceeds  the  demand  twenty 
times  over  and  talents  which  might  be  employed  in  definite  work 
of  decoration  are  wasted  on  productions  which  are  piled  up  in  base- 
ments or  attics.  Art  exhibitions  are  largely  trade  shows  where 
samples  are  shown,  but  not  sold ;  originality  and  experiment  are  not 
over  welcome. 

The  average  painter  would  be  better  employed  at  a  carpenter's 
wage  designing  house  decoration  and  doing  his  easel  pictures  for 
his  own  pleasure,  instead  of  working  on  speculation,  constantly 
wavering  between  his  individual  tastes  and  those  of  an  inartistic 
clientele. 

All  respect  to  the  painter  who  sacrifices  comfort  and  financial 
success  and  braves  public  opinion  in  his  search  for  truth,  but  the 
average  painter  compromises  at  every  turn,  and  between  X  and  Z 
the  balance  is  pretty  even.  X  has  the  money,  and  Z  the  social 
prestige;  much  of  X's  work  rises  to  the  level  of  art,  much  of  Z's 
sinks  below  it.  If  X  is  superficial  it  is  because  superficiality  is 
often  demanded  of  him.  If  Z  had  the  courage  to  paint  as  he  wants 
to  he  would  starve  to  death,  and  become  famous,  and  his  works 
would  sell  like  a  Dutchman's  in  Montreal. 

Ajax. 


From  the  Greek  of  Melea£er 

Go,  Dorcas,  tell  her  what  I  said:  be  off  without  delay: 
Yes,  twice,  nay  thrice,  my  message  give ! — Stay,  Dorcas,  prithee,  stay ! 
Why  do  you  bustle  off  so' fast,  before  you've  heard  me  out? 
Just  add  to  what  I  told  you  last — or — what  am  I  about? 
Don't  say  a  single  thing — except — Oh,  tell  her  every  word, 
Don't  hesitate  to  tell  her  all — and  yet — why,  how  absurd! 
Why  should  I  send  you  off  to  her  and  tell  you  what  to  say, 
When  (don't  you  see?)  I'm  going  too? — In  fact  I'll  lead  the  way. 

W.  D.  W. 
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Der    Tag 

(This  poem,  which  was  published  in  the  Daily  Eagle,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1918,  has  been  translated  for  The  Rebel  by  Principal  Hutton.  We 
publish  the  translation  on  the  opposite  page.) 

So!     It  has  come  and  gone — Der  Tag,  The  Day, 
And  in  its  somber  twilight  now  we  sit 
Dismayed,  confounded,  waiting  for  the  night. 

The  Day,  for  which  we  plotted  through  long  years. 
And  built  our  fleets,  and  drilled  our  hosts,  and  bred 
The  lust  of  conquest  in  a  people's  heart. 

The  Day,  of  which  we  whispered  with  wise  nods, 
Or  toasted  arrogant  at  secret  feasts, 
Babbling  of  world  dominion  soon  to  be. 

We  could  not  lose!  Our  spies  were  everywhere, 
Intrigue  and  lies  and  gold  had  done  their  work, 
The  nations  idled,  trustful,  unprepared. 

But  we  were  ready — to  the  last  grim  word. 

Armed  by  degraded  science  for  a  blow 

More  wanton,  ruthless  than  mankind  could  dream. 

Well,  it  has  come  and  gone!     And  in  the  dusk, 
Amid  the  chaos  of  our  own  mad  deeds, 
Our  task  remains  to  cast  the  reckoning. 

What  have  we  won?     The  hatred  of  brave  men, 
The  loathing  of  all  womankind,  the  fear 
Of  little  children  even  as  they  sleep. 

Naught  else.     And  we  have  lost — a  Nation's  soul. 
Prone  at  the  feet  of  her  false  god  she  lies, 
Bankrupt  alike  in  honour  and  estate. 

What  of  the  cherished  lands  beyond  the  seas? 
What  of  her  commerce  and  her  trades  at  home? 
What  of  her  sons?     When  she  shall  ask  for  these, 
What  will  we  say? 

Frederic  B.  Bard. 
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i8ov  8k.      tovt'   (Kelvo  Trjpap  oixerai 

irpiv  Kai  (fravijvat..      Kai  Ka.Tr)<f)oivTes,   Kevol, 

ttjv  vvkto.   TrpoopkvovTts,   fj/iefl'    aaroxoi. 

exan  tovtov  7roXX'   kprjxavwptda 

err),   arparovs  Kai   vavs   irapeaKeva^opev, 

fiovXipiacriv  daeirvtvaaptv   7r6Xei. 

e/cari  tovtov  SelTrv'  eiroiovfiev  Kpv(f>rj 
cnyrj  napa  aeiovTes.  eiTropev  woXiv 
iracav   TraT-qaeiu  iv  pepei   xapaurtTrj. 

o.t     ei;dv  riplv,   ols  piv  rjv   airavTaxov 
\J/ev8o$   Tpoxetpov,    xpvoos   rj8'   eiriaKowot.. 
aXXots   8e  pt]8ev   aWo  xX-qv   pq.6vp.ia. 

Vpels  8'   eTotpoL   xawi   ttjs   aicpfjs   £vpov. 
Ttxvoiv   aTexvicv  Svcyevuv  eirrifioXoL. 
as  ov8    oveipco  irpdadev   av   rts  rJKaoev. 

Kai   vvv   CKpiKTaL   x«m'    aTroixerat.   xpovos. 
XwSs  ev  6p4>vaLS  6p<f>av6vs  \oytoTkov 
7T€7rraJTas  iv   7reirraJ(Tt  ttojs  \vdfi   reXos. 

t'l  Ktp8avovptv\  evyev&v  av8pu>v  ayos, 
pvaos  yvvaiKcov  iapiv.     eiTa  vrjiriw 
popp&v  e<pvpev  irai8i  Kai  Koipojpivu. 

dXX     aWo  prj8ev'   u>v   XQ-pw  irpovirivoptv 
4*vxw  xoXecos   aTraaav.      r\   TtpocnrTvootTai 
aSrjpovovvTOS   8aipovos  operas   iriaov, 
TLpfjs   apoipos   appopos   rcprjpaTwv. 

Kai  <f>pov8a  pev  dvpadev   h  k6ktt)t6  tc. 
4>pov8     av  8'   oa'   ev8ov  elxe  rapiropevpaTa. 
el  8'   ovv  eavTrj   tovs   yovovs   aiTr\o-eTai 
ap'   'Qoptv  \iyeiv  tl;  4>ev  -Kawal  TawaX. 

Maurice  Hutton* 
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Dinner  of  the  Graduating  Class,  March  1,  1919 

Menu 

Cocktail 

Fruit  d'lndustrie 

Hors  oVOeuvres 

Devilled  Professors  on  Toast 

Huitres  a  la  Societe  Entomologique 

Potage 

Consomme  d' Ignorance 

Poisson. 

Requin  aux  Langues  Mortes. 

Entrees 
Hachis   de   Reputations   Perdues 
Langues   Vivantes   Sautees 
Pate  de  Faux  Pas 
Rotis 
Mouton  a  la  Cours  General 
Bore's  Head  a  l'Anglaise 
Legumes 
Pommes  de  terres  aux  Caloriques 
Choux  a  la  tete  philosophique 
Champignons  a  la  Rebelle 
Volatile 
Poulet  a  la  Fraichette 
Colombe  a  la  Paix 
Entremets 
Trefle  Professoral 
Compote  a  l'Essai  Historique 
Fromage  Noisettes  aux  etudiants 

Dessert 
Frappe  aux  Etoiles 
Cafe  en  Tasse 
Bonbons 
Cigares  Cigarettes 

Musical  Programme 

The  Pot-Pourri  Orchestra  (by  special  arrangement),  assisted  by 
Mme.  Lotta  Raketjeski,  the  famous  Italian  coloratura  soprano, 
and  Mile.  Delice  oVAurore,  the  Russian  dancer. 
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• 

1.  Overture:  "Dix-Neuf". 

The  light  motif  of  this  overture  is  a  bar  of  the  popular  air 
"Ou  Sourit  le  Lac",  so  well  known  in  Toronto,  both  as  a  vocal 
and  an  instrumental  theme. 

2.  Vocal  Solos: 

(a)  "Dove  andiamo  da  qui?" — the  world-famous  aria  from 
the  operatic  tragi-comedy,  "La  Convocazione". 

(b)  "Au  mois  d'Avril",  chansonette  populaire  de  la  France. 

3.  Piece  d'Orchestre  Fantasque: 

"Es  war  einmal  ein  Kaiser."  This  humorous  work  is 
written  in  a  very  delicate,  mocking  vein,  and  is  marked  by  a 
predominance  of  the  wind  instruments. 

4.  Danse  Futuriste:  "Les  Gradues". 

5.  Marche  Triomphale  de  tons  les  gradues,  avec  accompagnement,  & 
grand  orchestre. 

D.  R.  M. 


The  Second  Generation 

I. 

SO  that  bridge  was  burned  now.  Only  it  was  a  bridge  of 
retreat,  not  of  advance.  His  resignation  from  the  faculty 
had  been  accepted.  As  he  sat  in  his  little  room,  he  felt 
bewildered,  relieved,  apprehensive.  At  last  he  had  given  up  the 
striving  to  overcome,  and  there  was  a  kind  of  bastard  content  in 
the  cessation  from  struggling.  He  would  go  back  now  among  his 
own  kind,  his  own  speech.  In  a  great  lassitude  he  lay  down  on  the 
bed,  with  a  newspaper  for  his  boots,  and  watched,  like  a  passionless 
spectator,  the  little  drama  in  which  he  had  fought  against  an  im- 
palpable Horror. 

He  had  come  up  to  the  university  from  a  blacksmith  shop. 
Of  all  the  generations  since  his  ancestors  had  began  to  walk  on  two 
instead  of  four  legs,  he  was  probably  the  first  to  receive  a  "liberal 
education."  A  timid  soul,  he  had  come  up  with  much  misgiving 
and  many  misconceptions.  Painfully  conscious  of  his  social  here- 
dity, of  his  uncultivated  speech  and  manners,  of  the  stifling  narrow- 
ness of  his  own  reading,  he  had  imagined  all  his  classmates  to  come 
down  from  homes  where  Shakespeare  and  Dante  and  Virgil  and 
Homer  were  household  words,  where  philosophy  sweetened   the 
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morning  porridge,  belles  lettres  shed  their  aroma  over  the  luncheon 
hour,  and  history  cast  its  fantastic  shadows  on  the  walls  at  the 
evening  repast.  He  smiled  a  little. — So  he  had  shrunk  within 
himself,  and  his  delusions  had  waxed  greater.  Once,  in  his  first 
year,  he  had  ventured  to  enter  a  debate,  and  even  now  he  writhed 
in  sudden  red  misery  as  he  saw  again  the  unconcealed  smiles  that 
had  greeted  his  pronunciation  of  hyperbole.  Why  should  they 
smile?  He  had  never  heard  the  word  pronounced.  He  had  not 
entered  the  Union  again. 

So  he  had  immured  himself  in  his  studies,  and  had  taken  long, 
early  runs  that  kept  him  fit.  His  course  was  an  obscure,  but 
essential  one,  and  when,  just  after  his  graduation,  there  had  occur- 
red the  tragic  death  of  Professor  L.,  (some  of  the  older  members  of 
the  staff  to-day  will  remember  the  circumstances)  he  was  found 
to  be  the  only  qualified  man  available  for  the  work. 

Oh,  that  last  Faculty  meeting!  Every  word  of  it  was  ringing 
in  his  ears  again,  like  a  hated  popular  air  that  will  not  out.  But  he 
remembered  only  one  face.  Dr.  Morris  was  sitting  opposite,  with 
that  bored,  cynical  expression  that  was  so  characteristic;  Dr. 
Morris,  the  classical  scholar,  the  aristocrat  with  the  biting  word 
and  the  scornful  heart,  the  polished  man  of  letters  who  was  descend- 
ed from  twenty  generations  of  scholars  and  gentlemen;  Dr.  Morris, 
— his  antithesis.  He  heard  again  the  unfair  statement  that  had 
brought  him  to  his  feet  in  vehement,  indignant  protest,  in  a  forget- 
fulness  of  reckless  energy  that  for  the  moment  made  him  think  of 
shielding  a  defenceless  student.  The  restraint  of  years  was  for- 
gotten; the  years  themselves  seemed  to  vanish;  there  was  no  place; 
— no  time  nor  place.    There  were  only  two  realities,  the  Wrong  and  he. 

"It's  a  crime;  it  ain't  merely  an  injustice!" 

Then  he  saw  the  expression  on  the  patrician  face  of  Dr.  Morris. 
And  he,  who  had  inherited  and  disowned  that  "ain't," had  stumbled 
out  into  the  hall  and  literally  run  to  the  ungrammatical  shelter 
of  his  own  room.  He  had  sent  in  his  resignation  at  once.  It 
wasn't  that  word.  It  was  the  whole  struggle.  It  was  the  utter 
impossibility  of  educating  a  man  in  one  generation.  That  couldn't 
be  done. 

The  President  had  urged  him  to  stay,  had  argued  with  him, 
had  assured  him  that  nobody  had  noticed  his  slip,  that  his  services 
and  his  scholarship  were  highly  regarded,  had  told  him  that  it  was 
weak  and  foolish  and  unjust  to  himself  and  his  friends  to  allow  a 
hyper-sensitiveness  to  wreck  his  career.     But  through  all  the  years 
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to  come  he  had  seen,  dogging  his  footsteps  like  the  phantom  hound 
of  Magnus,  the  ever-present  scorn  of  Dr.  Morris  and  the  hideous 
fear  of  "ain't"  and  all  that  it  implied.  So  he  had  persisted.  It 
did  seem  childish  now,  perhaps.  Yet  he  felt  that  it  was  not  such  a 
purely  superficial  matter  as  the  president  had  represented  it  to  be. 
Education  was  an  atmosphere.  The  greater  part,  the  finer  part, 
the  profounder  part  could  not  be  acquired  after  the  manner  of  a 
trade.  One  must  be  born  to  it,  and  into  it.  Light  could  be  ac- 
quired, but  not  sweetness.     And  yet? And  yet? What  if  it 

were  cowardice? 

II. 

If  only  he  could  live  the  joy  and  triumph  of  this  supreme 
moment!  The  photograph  and  his  boy's  letter,  and  the  colonel's 
letter, — the  wealth  and  the  pardon  this  British  mail  had  brought 
him!  Why  must  memory  rob  him  of  his  moment?  But  no! 
Through  the  keen  physical  pain  which  his  agitation  was  inflicting, 
there  surged  within  him  the  bitterness  of  his  past, — the  weak 
surrender  of  that  time,  thirty  years  before,  when  he  had  fled  from 
his  college  past, — the  sharp  remorse  of  the  quarrel,  long  since  for- 
given, with  his  dead  wife, — the  fierce  anger  of  resentment  against 
a  persecuting  trustee,  twenty  years  ago, — the  accusing  sorrow  for 
an  unjust  punishment  inflicted  on  a  pupil, — these  little  things, 
these  little  things  that  were  released  for  a  season  once  in  half  a 
dozen  years,  that  turned  his  brain  into  a  glowing  volcano,  and  then 
subsided  into  the  unplumbed  crater  of  his  consciousness. 

They  were  subsiding  now.  He  grew  calmer,  and  the  power  to 
select  his  memories  came  back  to  him  once  more.  Sitting  by  the 
old  dining  room  table,  he  lived  again  his  great  experiment.  He  had 
hedged  the  boy  about  with  every  safeguard  before  his  birth.  He 
had  walked  humbly  that  he  might  learn  to  teach  wisely.  Through- 
out the  years  he  had  laboured,  unremittingly,  unrestingly,  deliber- 
ately to  become  what  he  imagined  he  would  have  been  if  he  had 
inherited  a  century  old  tradition  of  culture, — all  in  order  that  his 
boy  might  breathe  freely  what  he  was  gasping  to  obtain.  Then  a 
wild,  unreasoning  terror  seized  him,  with  a  sudden  onset  of  the 
haunting  fear  that  had  continually  harassed  him,  the  fear  that, 
as  this  calculated  seeking  for  culture  was  unreal,  was  in  itself 
contradictory  and  inconsistent,  so  would  the  product  be.  It 
might  be  that  time  would  not  be  cheated  so.  Just  as  he  had  often 
awakened  from  a  hideous  dream,  and  had  turned  in  panic  to  the 
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reassuring  familiarity  of  the  window,  so  now  he  feverishly  pulled 
the  colonel's  letter  from  his  pocket  and  re-read  the  concluding 
sentences : 

" I  cannot  close  this  note  of  congratulation 

without  expressing  my  personal  appreciation  of  the  remarkable 
influence  which  the  character  and  breeding  of  your  son  have 
had  on  the  officers  in  our  corps.  He  has  splendidly  exemplified 
that  traditional  combination,  now,  alas!  only  too  often  wanting, 
— of  'officer  and  gentleman.'" 

That  was  it!  That  was  it!  He  was  reaping  now.  His  boy 
was  no  mushroom  growth;  he  was  an  oak,  with  a  life  buried  at  his 
roots,  gladly  buried.     The  boy  had  gone  to  school  for  sixty  years. 

Then,  for  the  first  time  in  these  later  years,  he  surrendered  to 
his  dreams.  Like  a  patriarch  of  ancient  days,  or  an  Englishman  of 
modern  times,  he  looked  on  down  the  generations  to  come,  and  he 
saw  his  descendants  come  into  the  birthright  that  he  had  won,  but 
could  not  claim.  It  may  be  it  was  a  distorted,  utterly  mistaken, 
futile  dream,  but  he  felt  that  he  had  come  out  from  the  strawless 
bricks  of  Egypt,  and  from  the  Pisgah  of  his  vision  he  saw  his  son 
crossing  Jordan,  and  beyond  him  stretched  the  peopled  centuries. 

Ill 

Died 

Snelson — Killed  in  action,  in  France,  on  the  8th  day  of  August, 
1918,  Captain  Edward  Russell  Snelson,  D.S.O.,  only  child  of  Joseph 
and  Matilda  Snelson,  aged  23  years,  2  months,  and  17  days. 

J.  D.  R. 


A  Fancy 

What  should  one  spin  of  the  starlight  so  pale 

But  a  mantle  of  fairy  dreams? 
What  should  one  hear  but  a  soft  lullaby 

In  the  murmur  of  moon-silvered  streams? 
What  could  it  be  that  has  taught  me  these  spells 

But  the  breezes  from  out  of  the  skies? 
Whom  should  I  cast  them  o'er,  dearest,  but  thee, 

Oh  dreamer  with  slumber-dimmed  eyes? 

H.  M. 
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Wanted — New  Buildings 

THE  undergraduate  curled  up  in  a  creaky  wicker  chair  drawn 
close  to  the  low  window  in  the  old  gray  tower  and  listened 
dreamily  to  the  hum  of  voices  that  floated  up  from  the 
campus  below.  Gradually  the  faint  sounds  died  away,  and  far  in 
the  distance  hazy  figures  began  to  appear,  and  to  fade  away  into 
the  dim  shadows  beyond.  A  great  calm  brooded  over  all.  Slowly 
from  the  silence  there  arose  a  thin  mist  that  curled  and  twisted  and 
floated,  higher  and  higher,  until  it  lost  itself  in  an  airy  fantasy  of 
dome  and  turret  and  spire.  A  cloud  was  lifted,  and  a  noble  struc- 
ture, bathed  in  the  glory  of  the  noon-day  sun,  towered  against  the 
horizon. 

The  undergraduate  joined  the  throng  of  students  who  were 
pressing  towards  its  wide-open  portals.  In  vain  she  searched  for 
a  familiar  face.  An  arm  was  slipped  through  hers  and  a  friendly 
voice  sounded  in  her  ear,  "I  suppose  you're  a  Freshie.  Come  and 
have  lunch  with  me".  Too  amazed  to  reply,  she  was  swept  along, 
through  the  door,  and  into  a  spacious  dining-hall.  Mechanically 
she  took  her  place  in  line,  picked  up  a  heavily-laden  tray,  and 
followed  her  kindly  hostess  into  a  small  recess  furnished  with  a 
table  and  two  chairs.  From  the  seclusion  of  her  corner  she  looked 
out  on  the  main  dining-room  and  listened  to  the  clatter  of  dishes 
and  the  buzz  of  conversation. 

Her  companion  was  anxious  to  do  her  duty  and  to  initiate  this 
"Freshie"  into  the  mysteries  of  college  life.  "This  is  our  residence 
for  women .  Oh ,  no,  it  isn't  only  for  the  girls  who  live  out  of  town ! — 
It  belongs  to  all  of  us.  This  dining-hall  will  accommodate  all  the 
women  in  the  University,  and  there  are  recesses  of  various  sizes 
around  the  walls  where  you  can  have  lunch  with  as  few  or  as  many 
friends  as  you  like.  The  floor  is  splendid  for  dancing,  and  at  the 
far  end,  behind  those  sliding  doors,  there  is  a  stage  for  an  orchestra, 
or  for  plays  and  concerts.  Last  year  we  bought  a  screen  for 
moving  pictures.    You  must  come  and  see  our  library!" 

The  "Freshie"  wandered  through  the  library  with  its  walls 
lined  with  books  and  its  cosy  little  reading-rooms  flooded  with 
sunlight.  She  stood  at  the  door  of  a  large  common-room,  where  a 
group  of  girls  were  chatting  around  the  blazing  hearth,  and  others 
were  dancing  to  the  lively  strains  of  a  piano.  She  passed  on  to  the 
gymnasium  equipped  with  every  conceivable  form  of  apparatus, — 
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and  a  swimming-pool  where  a  few  stragglers  were  indulging  in  "one 
more  dive"  before  the  last-minute  rush  to  the  dining-hall;  then 
upstairs,  through  corridor  after  corridor,  the  partly-opened  doors 
revealing  large  airy  bed-rooms,  gay  with  pennants  and  pictures, 
and  occasionally  an  open  fire-place.  She  entered  a  luxuriously- 
furnished  room,  sank  into  a  morris-chair,  and  gazed  out  over  the 
campus.     Her  guide  continued  her  explanations.     "That  building 

with  the  old  gray  tower " 

But  she  got  no  further.  The  chair  creaked,  and  the  under- 
graduate jumped  up  with  a  start.  The  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
were  flickering  through  the  window  of  the  old  room  in  the  tower, 
shedding  a  kindly  glow  over  the  low  ceilings  and  the  bare  walls  and 
the  shabby  furniture.  The  undergraduate  stumbled  down  the 
winding  stairs,  groped  her  way  through  the  gloomy  halls,  out  the 
doorway,  across  the  campus,  and  disappeared  into  the  shadows 
beyond. 


E.  C.  '21. 


Mark   Rutherford  at    the   English   Association 

THERE  appeared  to  be  few  readers  of  Mark  Rutherford,  but 
there  was  no  lack  of  interest  in  the  audience  that    faced 
Mr.  Woodhead  when  he  began  his  lecture  on  that  author. 
There  were  signs  that  some  were  curious  at  his  choice  of  theme. 
He  very  soon  satisfied  everyone  that  theme  and  lecturer  were  well 
mated. 

Very  quietly  and  modestly  he  worked  his  way  into  his  subject, 
with  insight  and  sympathy,  dealing  with  one  phase  after  another, 
and  quite  notably  warmed  the  interest  of  his  listeners  as  he  pro- 
ceeded. 

Giving  a  few  minutes  to  the  personal  history  of  his  author,  he 
made  stand  out  the  fact  of  his  sense  of  being  imprisoned  in  the 
religious  environment  of  his  early  years,  and  of  his  escape  into  one 
less   stern   and    more   spacious.. 

Mr.  Woodhead  drew  freely  upon  the  Journals  and  The  Revolu- 
tion in  Tanner's  Lane.  No  high  claim  was  made  in  regard  t( 
technique,  but  the  style  of  all  the  writings  was  finely  analysed  anc 
appraised.  It  was  a  fine  touch  to  trace  the  irony  that  abounds 
past  a  sense  of  humour  to  personality  itself.    An  intimate  fellow- 
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ship  with  Nature — "Nature,  the  dear  old  nurse",  and  a  keen  social 
conscience,  were  virtues  singled  out  and  instanced  from  his  works. 

No  truer  praise  of  the  lecture  could  be  given  than  that  it  was 
just  the  kind  of  portrayal  Mark  Rutherford  himself  has  praised. 

No  one  feels  the  discussions  at  these  meetings  are  what  they 
might  be.  Too  much  galvanizing  is  done  to  get  discussion.  A  little 
judicious  guidance,  or  discriminating  suggestion  might  get  the 
salient  points  of  the  address  spoken  to  freshly  from  different  angles; 
but  eccentric  and  impossible  parallels  only  divert  and  dissipate  the 
interest  that  is  astir,  and  fret  the  audience.  The  axiom  is  still 
occasionally  true  of  the  part  being  greater  than  the  whole:  occa- 
sionallv  very  little  discussion  might  be  better  than  much. 

W.  B.  C. 


A  Flight  of  Fancy 

When  we  wanted  a  degree, 

The  practice  used  to  be 
To  read  a  lot  of  Latin  and  of  Greek, 

To  study  some  Philology 

And  perhaps  some  Archaeology, 
And  sometimes  go  to  lectures  through  the  week. 

We  read  some  mathematics, 

Dynamics,  perhaps,  or  Statics, 
And  occasionally  studied  Conic  Sections, 

With  Geometry  in  train, 

Either  Spherical  or  plane 
According  to  the  students'  predilections. 

And  soon  our  education 

Will  extend  to  Aviation, 
In  which  one's  sure  to  rise,  as  a  profession; 

And  then  we  hope  to  see 

Men  taking  a  degree 
With  flying  colours,  heading  the  procession. 

And  yet,  we  do  not  seek 

To  abandon  all  our  Greek; 
For,  when  we're  far  above  the  madding  crowds, 

Where  nobody  can  see  us, 

We  can  read  The  Coloneus, 
And  study  Aristophanes  in  The  Clouds. 

Cinnamon. 
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Some  Needs  of  University  College 

A  UNITARY  sytetem  has  admittedly  some  advantages  over  a 
federation,  but  the  latter  is  established  here  and  will  stay. 
The  trouble  is  that  it  is  not  as  yet  established  in  its  entirety, 
partly  no  doubt  because  of  some  survivals  from  pre-federation  days 
when  University  College  was  practically  the  University  as  far  as  the 
teaching  of  Arts  was  concerned.  But  even  since  federation,  oppor- 
tunities seem  to  have  been  lost  of  giving  the  new  system  a  full  trial. 
The  Act  of  1906  might  have  gone  further  in  recognising  University 
College  as  a  distinct  unit  with  a  corporate  existence  of  its  own. 
A  separate  Principal  and  Registrar  were  appointed,  but  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  functions  and  powers  of  the  Principal  fully  corres- 
pond to  those  of  the  Heads  of  the  other  Colleges,  and  the  Registrar's 
opportunities  for  acting  as  an  adviser  to  the  students  have  from  one 
cause  and  another  been  limited.  As  the  College  is  a  state  institu- 
tion, it  was  perhaps  necessary  that  the  same  Board  of  Governors 
should  control  both  the  College  and  the  whole  University  and  that 
there  should  be  a  common  purse;  but  conceivably  it  might  have  been 
an  advantage  to  mark  the  distinction  between  the  two  by  the 
appointment  of  a  separate  Board  or  of  a  special  committee  of  the 
present  Board. 

Theoretically  the  Main  Building  is  University  College,  but  it  is 
seldom  so  called,  and  in  fact  the  College  can  hardly  look  on  it  as 
its  own  habitation.  We  hear  of  the  honoured  associations  of  the 
"Old  Building,"  but  those  associations  will  soon  be  lost  under  the 
present  conditions,  where  three  distinct  bodies — the  Administrative 
officers,  the  University  teaching  staff,  and  the  College  staff  com- 
pete, sometimes  none  too  amicably,  for  the  limited  space  available. 
Probably  next  session  the  College  will  not  have  at  certain  hours 
enough  lecture  rooms.  And  yet  there  is  a  crying  need  to  break  up 
the  existing  huge  classes  into  smaller  sections.  Of  the  College  staff 
only  four  or  five  will  have  private  rooms  to  themselves.  The  rest 
will  have  to  double  (or  treble)  up,  and  the  further  development 
of  a  tutorial  system  be  delayed. 

In  addition  the  students  of  the  College  have  no  place  where  they 
can  meet  out  of  hours.  When  the  residences  were  opened  it  was 
arranged  that  the  University  College  men  should  be  mingled  with 
those  of  other  faculties.  A  small  portion  of  the  old  Students' 
Union  remains,  but  it  is  occupied  by  the  Staff  of  The  Varsity, 
which  is  a  University,  not  a  College  institution.     The  opening  of 
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Hart  House  will  partly  meet  the  need,  but  only  partly,  because  it 
belongs  to  the  whole  University,  not  to  the  College. 

Fortunately  we  may  not  have  to  wait  so  long  for  the  remedy 
to  these  disadvantages.  In  fact,  had  it  not  been  for  the  war  it  is 
possible  that  by  now  the  congestion  would  have  been  relieved  by 
the  erection  of  new  buildings,  including  a  residence.  When  this  is 
feasible,  University  College  may  have  an  entire  portion  which  can 
be  called  exclusively  its  own,  whether  this  be  the  present  or  the  new 
building.  Perhaps  some  graduates  of  the  College  may  see  their 
way  to  help  this  project  forward. 

In  some  other  ways,  however,  there  is  little  to  remind  the 
University  College  man  that  he  is  a  member  of  a  separate  College. 
As  one  graduate  said  to  the  writer,  the  three  persons  he  remembers 
most  are  the  Registrar,  the  Bursar,  and  the  Superintendent — all 
University  officials.  There  is  a  literal  "inevitability"  about  them; 
they  cannot  be  dodged,  as  College  teachers  can.  If  the  student 
takes  certain  courses,  the  only  members  of  the  staff  whom  he  knows 
at  all  intimately  belong  to  the  University,  not  to  the  College. 
Sometimes  the  College  Council  is  asked  to  report  on  a  man  who  is 
unknown  to  everyone  present.  Theoretically  the  same  difficulty 
applies  to  the  other  Colleges,  but  with  their  residences  and  reason- 
ably smaller  numbers,  it  is  not  appreciably  felt. 

Individuals  cannot  be  blamed  for  this  lack  of  intimacy  between 
staff  and  students  in  the  College.  It  is  of  course  partly  due  to  the 
large  numbers  in  attendance.  With  a  proportionate  increase  in  the 
College  staff  a  partial  remedy  will  be  found.  There  is  yet  another 
cause  at  work,  one  of  more  recent  growth.  Owing  to  the  location  of 
the  College  and  to  housing  conditions  in  Toronto,  many  of  the 
staff,  especially  the  younger  married  men  with  smaller  salaries,  are 
being  gradually  forced  to  live  at  a  great  distance  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  city.  So  that  those  who  would  gladly  keep  in  more  human 
contact  with  their  pupils  are  debarred  from  doing  so. 

It  will  be  some  time  before  all  these  difficulties  can  be  removed. 
Meanwhile  the  members  of  the  College,  staff  and  students  alike,  will 
do  well  to  make  the  best  of  the  opportunities  that  do  exist  for  fos- 
tering a  College  spirit.  As  experience  elsewhere  has  shewn,  this 
need  not  imply  sectionalism  within  the  University  or  impair  the 
sense  of  loyalty  to  the  larger  whole.  We  have  our  separate  Athletic 
Association.  The  "Lit."  is  to  be  revived.  The  Classical  and 
Modern  Language  Associations  serve  a  social  as  well  as  a  scholastic 
purpose.     It  might  be  well  to  organize  a  College  Alumni  Associa- 
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tion  as  other  colleges  and  faculties  have  done  in  one  way  and 
another.  This  could  be  a  branch  of  the  University  Association. 
Lastly,  while  the  University  will  set  up  its  memorial  to  all  its 
members  from  all  colleges  and  faculties  who  have  fallen  in  the  war, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  College  should  not  commemorate  its  own 
heroes  in  its  own  building,  at  least  by  a  simple  memorial  tablet. 

The  women  of  the  College  are  in  comparison  well  provided  for. 
They  have  Queen's  Hall  with  its  annexes  and  the  Union.  They 
have  their  Alumnae  Association,  and  their  numbers  are  not  too 
large  for  the  growth  of  more  personal  intimacies.  To  do  the  same 
for  the  men  will  require  a  longer  time  and  a  larger  effort.  But  the 
end  should  be  kept  steadily  in  view.  G.  O.  S. 


To  France,  1919 

"Shall  all  this  agony  have  been  in  vain? 
Shall  we  dispense  with  victory,  reconcile, 
Forget,  forgive,  where  thousands  file  on  file 
Reconciled  not,  forgot  not,  nor  again 
Forgave,  but  took  the  road  and  fought,  and  when 
Their  time  came,  fell,  holding  it  basely  vile 
To  hear  or  proffer  argument,  when  guile 
Stared  in  their  faces,  treachery,  disdain?" 

Yes,  if  our  grief  is  great  enough,  dispense 
We  shall.     Life's  lesser  hurts  divide,  but  deep, 
Deep  from  division  and  estrangement,  is 
The  agony  that  binds  mothers  that  weep, 
Fathers  that  comfort  them,  no  matter  whence 
Their  woe,  nor  why,  so  it  be  humanity's. 

B.  F. 
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Campus  Cake 

(Being  a  description  of  an  internal  revolution  projected  by  three  freshmen). 

FAR  be  it  from  us  to  criticize  any  of  the  archaic  customs  of  this 
our  university.  In  fact,  we  shall  do  our  best  to  pass  them  on 
to  succeeding  generations — with  the  cobwebs  intact.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  no  harm  in  suggesting  certain  innovations. 

The  idea  for  one  of  these  aforementioned  changes  visited  us  one 
day  in  the  following  manner.  We  were  seated  in  a  long  row,  in 
a  room  which  we  shall  not  mention,  but  which  slopeth  to  destruc- 
tion. Twelve  o'clock  had  come  and  gone,  and  before  us  stretched 
fifty  odd  minutes  of  acutest  agony,  caused  by  the  pangs  of  hunger, 
and  boredom,  although  a  learned  man  expounded  empty  things. 
Artistic  friends  added  to  our  miseries  by  sketching  all  manner  of 
succulent  dainties  on  their  notebooks.  We  thought  regretfully  of 
the  bacon  and  eggs  which  might  have  been  had  we  not  lingered  in 
the  arms  of  Morpheus.  As  we  consulted  our  watch  for  the  nth 
time,  we  were  seized  by  an  inspiration. 

"Why  not  a  tuck  shop  in  the  middle  of  the  campus?"  And, 
having  been  pursued  alike  by  hunger  and  The  Rebel  committee, 
we  now  resolved  to  appease  both  by  writing  our  suggestion  to  this 
powerful  voice  of  undergraduate  opinion. 

We  enlarged  upon  the  advantages  of  this  plan.  No  longer 
would  twelve  o'clock  lectures  appal  us.  Picture  us,  during  that 
blessed  ten  minutes  between  lectures,  wending  our  way  across  the 
campus,  once  a  vacant  and  unattractive  sea  of  mud,  now  the  centre 
of  attraction.  Scarcely  can  we  glimpse  the  striped  awnings  of  the 
tuck  shop,  so  thick  is  the  mob  of  students,  fortifying  themselves  for 
the  next  hour. 

A  majestic  figure  detaches  itself  from  the  throng,  and  Principal 
Hutton  strolls  off,  consuming  an  icecream  cone  in  the  true  Oxford 
manner.  As  we  push  our  way  through  the  crowd,  we  hear  a  well- 
known  voice.  Professor  DeLury  is  now  devoting  his  powers  of 
oratory  to  the  vending  of  cross  sections  of  ir,  resulting  in  ±  10c. — 
dependent  upon  the  point  of  view.  A  large,  bearded  figure  now 
looms  on  our  horizon,  the  inevitable  cigarette  replaced  by  a  truly 
Canadian  all-day  sucker.  We  greet  him,  then,  being  thirsty  after 
an  hour's  history,  we  seek  that  end  of  the  counter  where  water- 
melon is  dispensed  in  geometric  slices  by  a  large  white-gloved  hand. 
Here  we  rub  elbows  with  Professor  Hooke,  who  thoughtfully  blows 
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the  foam  off  a  large  mug  of  sarsaparilla.    The  undergraduate  body 
is  enjoying  itself  no  less,  with  ginger  pop  and  buns. 

What  a  change  in  the  social  life  of  the  college!  Here  is  common 
ground — the  one  time  when  students  and  faculty  can  meet  on  a 
democratic  plane.  The  final  step  towards  the  real  fraternization  of 
the  two  bodies  is  supplied  by  the  patronage  of  the  President,  who 
chews  gum  with  a  rhvthmic  motion. 

"We  Three",  2T2. 


The  City  Child's  Book  of  Beasts 

{For  Freshmen). 

No.  I. — The  Furnace. 

In  summer  when  I  go  away, 
The  Furnace  all  alone  must  stay; 
He  sits  upon  the  cellar  floor 
While  rusty  tears  roll  down  his  door. 

But  when  they  bring  the  coal  he  smiles 
To  see  his  fodder  there  in  piles; 
And  when  the  wind  blows  cold  outside 
He  waves  his  branching  pipes  in  pride. 

In  winter  I  can  hear  him  rise 
Quite  early,  for  he's  very  wise, 
He  shuts  his  lid  and  shakes  his  grate, 
And  asks  if  breakfast  isn't  late. 

He  is  not  always  kind  and  good, 
But  cross  when  he  dislikes  his  food: 
Now  all  last  week  he  acted  rummy 
Because  of  clinkers  in  his  tummy. 

I  think  it's  very  bad  and  rude 
To  think  so  much  about  your  food; 
I  have  to  eat  up  all  the  crust, 
At  least  my  mother  says  I  must. 
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No.  II. — The  Vacuum  Cleaner. 

I  know  the  Vacuum  Cleaner  well, 
We  hunt  for  game  o'er  hill  and  dell; 
Every  day  we  lead  him  out 
Upon  the  chase  with  cheer  and  shout. 

With  nose  to  earth  he  takes  the  way 

And  strikes  the  scent  with  deep-mouthed  bay, 

Then  follows  it  o'er  rugs  and  chairs, 

And  up  the  walls  and  down  the  stairs. 

Whate'er  he  finds  he  chews  to  pulp 
And  swallows  it,  a  single  gulp. 
Greed  and  gluttony  are  his  sins, 
He  leaves  me  only  tacks  and  pins. 


No.  III. — The  Steam  Radiator. 

Within  the  Radiator  dwells 
An  ogre  weaving  fearful  spells, 
To  caverns  damp  and  dark  and  dim 
Enticing  those  who  anger  him. 

When  came  the  stormy  winter  days 
You  ofter  hear  his  victims  raise 
Their  roars  and  shrieks  and  horrid  groans, 
While  scrunch  and  crackle  go  their  bones. 

Some  day,  when  Dad  buys  me  my  gun, 
I'll  go  and  free  them  every  one; 
I'll  shoot  and  wound  that  ogre  sore, 
Until  his  life-blood  stains  the  floor. 

"Little  Citizen." 
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My  Training  for  University  Work 

PERHAPS  idealism  is  but  a  horoscope  of  the  future,  and  all 
those  moments  of  vision  between  one's  conception  of  an  ideal 
and  the  achievement  compose  the  training  to  bring  about  a 
true  horoscope. 

I  may  draw  too  uniquely  from  the  past  when  I  stress  that  my 
training  for  the  University  took  place  in  a  single  night  and  my 
education  for  that  training,  so-to-speak,  had  stretched  back  over  a 
termagant  path  to  birth.  I  believe  that  the  counsel  which  was  given 
me  represented  a  pure  flower  grown  from  the  pastor's  own  years  of 
conflict. 

Rorie,  for  so  he  was  called,  lived  in  a  squat,  red-roofed  cobble- 
stone cottage  on  the  northern  cliffs  of  lake  Erie.  One  evening,  just 
as  I  was  going  home  after  working  in  his  garden  he  begged  me  to 
stay  and  enjoy  a  walk  with  him. 

When  dusk  came  and  the  moon  hung  like  a  silver  carving  in  the 
west,  we  sauntered  down  a  shelved  path  to  the  shore.  The  lake  lay 
so  still  that  the  planet  Jupiter  pencilled  a  ray  across  it.  A  late- 
flying  sandpiper  called  in  the  summer  night. 

Rorie  began  immediately  to  talk  about  my  future.  Our  feet 
crunched  on  in  the  gravel.  "Some  day,  Jean,  you  will  go  to  Univer- 
sity. It  is  there  we  begin  to  develop  our  ambitions.  You'll  see 
life  as  a  great  experiment  of  minds.  And  when  you  have  completed 
your  course  of  training  you  must  help  the  poor  that  they  may 
gain  an  access  to  this  education  and  inspire  them  to  want  it. 

"We  are  all  brothers — especially  to  the  down  trodden.  I  knew 
of  a  family  in  London,  very  long  ago — an  exceedingly  poor  family. 
The  father,  a  type-setter,  grew  sick  one  day,  with  an  infectious 
disease.  He  could  not  afford  proper  medical  treatment  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  charity  houses  for  help.  He  was  turned  coldly  away. 
Later,  an  epidemic  broke  out  in  the  city  and  many  of  the  well-to-do, 
supposed  philanthropists  died.  The  ravage  was  traced,  ultimately, 
by  medical  men,  to  the  poor  type-setter.  And  he  was  cursed!  But 
you  see,  Jean,  the  laws  of  God  proved  that  the  type-setter  was  a 
brother  to  the  philanthropist.  Did  he  not  contract  the  same 
disease?    That  is  but  a  symbol  of  the  world." 

He  talked  on,  his  voice  very  soft  while  the  ripples  seeped  in  and 
out  of  the  pebbles.  At  length  we  paused  to  rest  upon  a  drift  log 
and  Rorie  continued  to  tell  me  of  how  I  must  live  if  any  power  were 
ever  to  be  given  me.    He  made  me  see  plainly  that  life  was  a  su 
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vival  of  the  people  who  worked;  and  such  a  class  was  closer  to 
truth  than  the  man  of  wit.  Oftentimes  wit  is  the  fine  dress  of  vice. 
The  duller-minded  man  who  struggles  with  plough  and  oxen  behind 
the  share  may  be  much  closer  to  truth  than  he  of  a  lazy-willed  brain. 

The  moon  had  set  and  the  deepening  night  cast  a  mystery  and 
lure  about  the  future.  Under  the  influence  of  his  words  I  saw  a 
strange  panorama  of  ways  for  me  against  the  dark  sky.  I  forgot 
time  as  he  talked  with  that  rare  grace  of  a  poet. 

We  had  now  turned  our  steps  toward  the  cottage.  I  remember 
how  plainly  the  bark  of  a  town  dog  sounded  when  Rorie  said :  "But, 
Jean,  we  must  never  let  our  ambitions  overrule  us.  We  must  not 
forget  God.  We  must  not  forget  that  He  is  the  Creator  of  all 
mysteries  connected  with  the  earth,  the  wind  and  the  sun.  Think 
of  the  March  gale — the  greatest  wrecker  of  all  storms.  Think  of 
how  it  sweeps  down  upon  the  sedateness  of  winter  and  washes  the 
hills  with  melting  snow.  Think  of  how  the  lakes  groan  and  boom 
when  a  wind  blows  into  the  ocean  one  vast  acreage  of  icepans;  of 
how  rain  trickles  into  the  crevices  of  huge  rocks,  freezes,  and  cracks 
them  open.  How  petty  of  us  if  we  allow  our  ambitions  to  blind  our 
eyes  for  reverencing  these  great  things". 

I  left  him  late  that  night.  And  as  I  walked  up  the  long  lane  of 
Lombardy  poplars  to  my  home,  life  opened  before  me  in  a  keen 
glamour  of  vision;  with  a  power  of  youth;  as  a  ladder  of  golden 
rungs.    The  crickets  in  the  nearby  grain-fields  made  all  life  a  song. 

Strangely,  I  did  not  find  my  Training  for  University  in  the  class 
room  but  on  this  single  night.  And  from  future  years  I  shall  always 
see  the  background  of  my  life  as  Rorie  and  the  red-roofed  cobble- 
stone  cottage  shadowed  in  the  warm  dusk  of  a  summer  night. 

F.  K.  J.  '22. 
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De  Re  Publica  Obiter  Dicta 

JUDGING  by  such  despatches  as  reach  our  Canadian  dailies,  the 
Peace  Conference  seems  to  have  reached  a  stage  where  progress 
is  made  with  difficulty.  The  League  of  Nations  idea  was 
accepted  readily,  and  may  be  dissolved  with  equal  readiness.  The 
jagged  path  of  history  is  paved  at  intervals  with  compacts  of  friend- 
ship, but  treaties  have  proven  but  pious  resolutions  impossible  of 
observance  while  human  greed  and  suspicion  prevail.  And  now  that 
questions  of  territorial  aggrandizement  and  assessment  of  damages 
have  become  subjects  of  discussion  greed  and  suspicion  appear  to 
have  emerged  at  the  Conference.  Mr.  Wilson  is  spoken  of  as  the 
leading  advocate  of  a  soft-hearted  policy.  Mr.  George  and  the 
representatives  of  Labour  are  said  to  be  supporting  him  against  a 
powerful  element  backed  by  a  section  of  the  French  and  British 
press.  The  question  really  hangs  on  the  kind  of  man  you  consider 
the  German  to  be.  A  brilliant  graduate  in  History  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  who  spent  the  four  years  of  the  war  in  a  German  prison 
camp  recently  has  described  the  scene  on  the  day  the  Kaiser 
abdicated.  The  soldiers  got  the  officers  into  a  corner  and  took  off 
their  badges  and  buttons.  They  then  formed  a  Soldiers'  Council, 
raided  the  officers'  quarters  and  marched  to  Berlin  smoking  fat 
cigars  and  waving  revolutionary  flags.  They  expressed  unconcern 
as  to  what  happened  to  the  Kaiser  and  were  in  the  habit  of  saying 
unprintable  things  about  the  Crown  Prince.  They  actually  seemed 
glad  to  have  lost  the  war.  According  to  Dr.  MacMillan's  observa- 
tion the  bulk  of  the  German  people  didn't  care  a  button  one  wa] 
or  the  other  about  ruling  the  world.  If  this  view  of  the  charactt 
and  aspirations  of  the  German  people  is  acceptable,  the  so-call* 
"soft-hearted"  policy  may  be  the  part  of  wisdom.  It  is  well  tc 
remember  that  the  present  war  was  largely  the  result  of  the  fact 
that  the  Franco-Prussian  war  paid  Germany  a  handsome  reward. 


Sir  Robert  Borden  has  been  selected  as  one  of  the  members  of 
committee  entrusted  with  the  task  of  settling  the  affairs  of  Greece. 
There  appear  to  be  a  number  of  side-shows  at  the  Conference  for 
those  who  are  not  admitted  to  the  inner  ring.  Not  being  aware  of 
any  peculiar  qualification  possessed  by  the  Premier  for  service  01 
this  committee,  I  am  impelled  to  think  that  a  better  choice  mighl 
have  been  made.  Really  valuable  work  could  have  been  done  by 
professor  of  the  University  of  Toronto  who  is  an  authority  on  the 
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Greek  language  and  on  Greek  History,  ancient  and  modern, 
especially  since  it  would  have  been  quite  possible  for  one  in  such  a 
position  without  sacrifice  of  dignity  to  inquire  into  the  national 
aspirations  of  the  race  by  consultation  with  sundry  peanut  vendors 
and  boot-blacks  and  restaurant-keepers.  If  it  is  not  too  late,  I 
would  venture  to  suggest  that  the  substitution  be  made,  in  order 
that  Sir  Robert  may  feel  free  to  face  problems  a-plenty  with  which 
he  is  familiar  and  to  steer  the  ship  of  state  through  what  promises 
to  be  a  stormy  session. 


The  most  pressing  task  awaiting  the  first  citizen  of  Canada  to-day 
is  the  transference  of  war-time  enthusiasm  to  the  prosaic  duties  of 
peace.  While  there  was  a  good  deal  of  cant  and  splurge  about  our 
patriotism  during  the  four  years  of  war,  on  the  whole  we  did  fairly 
well,  and  many  a  citizen  who  had  never  realized  the  claims  of 
anything  more  than  his  business,  or  his  family  at  best,  got  a  new 
vision  of  the  place  of  the  state  in  his  life.  Were  this  spirit  encour- 
aged to  survive,  soldiers'  pensions,  the  tariff  and  the  alien  question 
would  not  be  considered  in  the  spirit  of  class  or  party  interest  but 
as  broad  issues  the  wise  solution  of  which  would  bring  advantages 
to  all. 


Toronto  has  had  another  spasm  of  intolerance.  Fortunately  on 
this  occasion  by  the  narrow  margin  of  the  chairman's  vote  a 
grave  injustice  was  prevented.  It  appears  that  some  twelve  years 
ago  the  heinous  offence  was  committed  of  appointing  to  the  public 
school  staff  a  young  woman  one  of  whose  parents  was  a  Roman 
Catholic.  Her  father  was  a  Protestant  and  had  paid  his  taxes  to 
the  support  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  city,  which  his  daughter 
had  attended,  but  the  daughter  following  her  mother  was  of  the 
Catholic  communion.  This  young  woman  had  an  excellent  record 
as  a  teacher  but  promotion  had  been  denied  her.  Four  years  ago 
when  her  case  last  came  up  she  was  warned  that  if  she  came  before 
the  Board  of  Education  again  she  would  be  dismissed.  Her  case 
was  raised  again.  Much  lobbying  was  done,  and  certain  stalwart 
sentinels  of  Protestantism  were  present  in  the  Board  room  with 
ears  erect  and  threatening  mien.  The  debate  was  sharp,  but  the 
argument  was  feeble  even  in  the  case  of  some  of  those  whose  vote 
was  cast  in  her  favour.  It  was  solemnly  contended  that  the  Public 
Schools  are  Sectarian  schools.  The  fact  that  thousands  of  Catholic 
children  attend  the  Public  Schools  of  Ontario  and  that  hundreds 
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of  Catholic  teachers  teach  in  these  schools  counted  for  nothing 
with  these  ultra-Protestants.  They  were  quite  oblivious  to  the 
fact  that  the  founders  of  our  Ontario  system  of  education  would 
have  regarded  such  a  view  as  subversive  of  the  dominant  idea  of 
their  legislation.  The  public  schools  of  Ontario  in  their  thought 
were  to  be  wide  enough  for  all.  Chairman  Hambly  and  the  trustees 
who  stood  firm  are  to  be  congratulated  on  saving  Toronto  from 
another  disgrace  in  the  eyes  of  intelligent  Canada. 

P.  B. 


Snowshoeing 

Great  snow  fans  bend  to  the  deep,  white  floor. 
We  came  softly  on  snowshoes, 
But  the  fairies  are  hiding 
Far  in  the  purple  shadows. 
Would  they  come  if  we  called? 

Yoo-ee — Yoo-ee.  .  .  . 
I  saw  one  then, 
He  was  the  colour  of  fire, 
And  blew  a  cold  whiff  of  snow  in  my  face. 
See  his  white  chariot 
Whirling  up  that  hill 
To  the  black  purple  sky! 

R.  S. 
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Books  at  Random 

"  Here  is  more  matter  for  a  hot  brain.'' — AuTOLYCUS. 

Men  in  War,  by  Andreas  Latzko  (Cassell,  London;  Boni  and 
Liveright,  New  York)  gives  us  something  of  the  war  from  the  point 
of  view  of  an  Austrian  officer. 

If  all  the  books  and  newspaper  articles  and  sermons  on  the  war 
by  non-combatants  could  be  immediately  destroyed  the  world 
would  have  a  better  chance.  It  is  men  like  Latzko  who  should  be 
listened  to  and  our  grandchildren  will  get  the  truth  if  they  stick  to 
the  accounts  written  by  "men  in  war".  Comparatively  little  has 
had  a  chance  of  publication  yet,  but  the  next  few  years  will  see, 
probably,  a  flood  of  published  experience,  some  heroic,  some 
critical,  some  modestly  historical,  some  cruel,  and  some  humane. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  as  many  as  possible  of  these  experiences  will 
be  made  common  property  by  translation.  Certainly  a  book  such 
as  Latzko's,  written  by  an  enemy  officer,  should  do  something  to 
humanize  us  and  dispel  our  bitterness. 

It  contains  a  series  of  short  disconnected  sketches,  showing 
some  phase  of  the  war,  and  revealing  contrasting  types  of  character. 
The  attitude  of  the  combatant  to  "lookers-on",  such  as  newspaper 
men  and  members  of  the  General  Staff,  is  identical  with  that 
revealed  by  Barbusse  in  Under  Fire.  It  is  bitter,  cynical,  doubtless 
in  many  cases  unjust,  but  one  has  seen  the  same  point  of  view  ex- 
pressed in  letters  from  the  British  front  and  the  coincidence  is 
striking.  "Hope  for  peace?  What  good  was  a  general  to  expect 
from  peace?  Could  this  civilian  not  comprehend  that  a  com- 
manding general  really  commanded,  was  really  a  general,  just  in 
times  of  war,  while  in  times  of  peace  he  was  like  a  strict  teacher, 
etc.,  etc.  .  .  .  ?  Was  he  to  hope  for  the  time — to  please  the 
gentlemen  civilians —  when  he,  the  victorious  leader  of  the  -th  Army, 
would  be  used  again  merely  for  reviews?" 

Another  sketch,  "Baptism  of  Fire",  dwells  with  remarkable 
poignancy  on  the  attitude  of  officers  to  their  men.  There  is  Lieu- 
tenant Weixler,  a  boy  of  twenty,  straight  from  the  military  college, 
"whose  mind  was  set  on  nothing  but  the  medal  for  distinguished 
service",  whose  "only  topic  was  the  service  or  the  war",  who 
talked  glibly  of  "oath  to  the  flag",  and  as  glibly  of  the  men  as 
"dogs",  "human  material",  and  of  their  children  left  at  home  as 
"brats".  And  over  him  is  Captain  Marschner,  a  man  with  a 
Christ-like  compassion  for  his  men.  Once  having  read  it,  one  can 
never  forget  that  astonishing  moment  when  he  is  leading  his  men 
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up  to  the  front  line  trenches  for  the  first  time.  As  they  advance 
into  the  zone  of  enemy  shrapnel  fire  "Captain  Marschner  looked 
round  startled,  and  to  his  terror  saw  all  the  men's  eyes  fixed  on 
him,  as  though  asking  his  advice.  A  peculiar  smile  of  shame  and 
embarrassment  hovered  about  their  lips".  All  his  mental  energy 
is  needed  to  fulfil  the  men's  demands  upon  him.  And  how  does  he 
help  them?  "Something  had  to  be  done  to  create  the  illusion  of 
not  being  wholly  defenceless.  'Forward,  run!'  he  shouted  at  the 
top  of  his  voice.  His  men  stormed  forward  as  if  relieved.  The 
tension  left  their  faces".  In  all  war  narratives  I  have  read  nothing 
which  conveyed  so  movingly  a  sense  of  the  possible  sympathy  in  a 
great  crisis  between  officer  and  men. 

Of  course  it  is  Marschner,  not  Weixler,  who  is  speaking  through 
the  lips  of  Latzko.  The  Weixlers  too  will  doubtless  write  their 
books,  but  it  is  encouraging  to  reflect  that  the  literature  which 
survives  is  almost  always  humane  and  compassionate,  and  hardly 
ever  cruel  in  intention.  The  danger  to  a  faithful  presentation  of  the 
war  as  it  was  lies  not  in  the  cruel,  so  much  as  in  the  romantic, 
tendencies  of  mankind.  But  if  we  form  a  resolution  henceforth  to 
read  nothing  about  the  war  except  what  is  written  by  combatants 
we  shall  escape  most  of  the  danger.  M.  A.  F. 

The  Poems  and  Plays  of  John  Masefield  (Macmillan,  New  York, 
2  vols.,  $5).  This  is  the  first  collected  edition  of  Masefield's  work 
as  a  poet  and  a  playwright.  Of  the  two  volumes  that  which  con- 
tains his  nine  plays  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  written  is  the 
more  homogeneous;  the  one  containing  lyrics  and  narrative  poems 
is  also  arranged  chronologically,  but  the  development  is  less  inter- 
esting to  follow  and  the  volume  would  have  gained  by  a  severer 
classification.  The  two  prefaces,  one  to  the  poems  and  one  to  the 
plays,  are  deeply  engrossing,  as  the  following  extracts  will  show: 

"  I  did  not  begin  to  read  poetry  with  passion  and  system  until  1896.  I  was 
living  then  in  Yonkers,  N.Y.  (at  8  Maple  Street),  Chaucer  was  the  poet,  and  the 
Parliament  of  Fowls  the  poem,  of  my  conversion.  I  read  the  Parliament  all 
through  one  Sunday  afternoon,  with  the  feeling  that  I  had  been  kept  out  of  my 
inheritance  and  had  then  suddenly  entered  upon  it,  and  had  found  it  a  new 
world  of  wonder  and  delight.  I  had  never  realized,  until  then,  what  poetry 
could  be." 

"Each  of  these  two  tales  {The  Everlasting  Mercy  and  The  Widow  in  the  Bye 
Street)  was  written  in  three  weeks  and  three  days." 

"Good  Friday  was  interrupted  by  the  war  and  never  completed.  I  had 
hoped  in  a  rewriting  to  make  the  play  a  clash  between  Christ  and  the  High 
Priest.  This  was  one  of  the  many  millions  of  human  hopes  destroyed  in  that 
year." 
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"I  was  a  playwright,  according  to  my  power,  for  ten  years,  during  which  the 
theatre  in  England  was  the  main  interest  of  my  fellows  and  myself." 

"  I  hope  still  to  see  in  England  a  theatre  where  playwrights  will  be  doing  easily 
and  well,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  plays  which  we  saw  in  our  dreams,  in 
those  old  days  when  we  thought  the  censor  a  hardship." 

The  time  is  ripe  for  some  more  serious  examination  of  Mase- 
field's  poetical  and  dramatic  writings  than  has  yet  appeared.  With 
the  help  of  these  prefaces  it  would  be  an  attractive  task  to  follow 
out  his  affinities  with  Chaucer,  Langland,  Drayton,  the  Elizabethan 
sonnet-cycles,  Arden  of  Feversham  and  many  an  older  writer.  It 
may  be  that  the  poems  and  plays  that  he  is  yet  to  write  will  carry 
on  the  tradition  which  he  set  in  his  earlier  works;  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  so  pronounced  a  temperament  as  his  could  in  any  sense 
escape  itself;  but  it  is  almost  pathetically  clear  that  the  war  has 
meant  for  him  a  complete  break  in  his  creative  life,  whether  as  poet 
or  playwright,  and  that  he  himself  is  unable  to  foresee  when  the 
spirit  will  return  upon  him  and  whither  it  will  take  him.  Those 
who  believe  in  a  living  literary  tradition  and  can  find  it  in  their 
hearts  to  say  "It  is  quite  possible  for  a  great  poet  to  be  alive  at 
the  same  time  as  myself"  will  watch  Masefield  in  these  coming 
years,  not  without  great  hopes,  but  not  without  anxiety. 

Meanwhile  the  two  volumes  before  us  contain  a  body  of  litera- 
ture, some  of  it  beyond  praise,  some  of  it  beneath  praise,  but  in  its 
entirety  representative  of  the  finest  aspirations  of  that  period  of 
English  literature  which  until  1914  we  called  contemporary.  This 
statement  requires  no  proof,  but  if  proof  were  needed  it  could  be 
established  on  merely  technical  grounds.  Any  poet  who  in  the 
twentieth  century  can  set  people  by  the  thousands  reading  yard 
upon  yard  of  rime  royal  is  on  prosodic  grounds  alone  an  historical 
portent.  Masefield  is  the  first  poet  to  show  that  verse  narrative 
can  compete  with  the  novel  in  its  own  field  and  beat  it.  He  does 
this  in  The  Widow  in  the  Bye  Street.  His  volume  of  plays  shows  that 
he  could  go  further  as  a  dramatist  than  any  other  English  (or  Irish) 
writer  of  his  time.  He  travels  from  one-acters  in  dialect  to  heroic 
couplets  with  lyrical  choruses  and  whilst  the  achievement  is  con- 
siderable, the  promise  is,  or  was,  extraordinary.  I  hope  Philip  the 
King  will  be  one  of  the  first  plays  to  be  staged  in  the  Hart  House 
theatre.  If  this  hope  is  sustained  I  shall  feel  that  we  are  doing 
something  in  Toronto  to  carry  on  the  living  tradition  of  Shakespeare. 
With  The  Sweeps  of  Ninety-Eight  to  precede  it  and  real  care  and 
earnestness  in  rehearsals,  we  might  have  a  dramatic  evening  worthy 
of  a  great  University.  B.  F. 
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Correspondence 

Dear  Sir,  or  Madam — 

I  am  writing  to  thank  you  for  withstanding  the  wooings  of  The 
Arbor  to  change  your  name.  I  hear  you  are  getting  a  new  dress 
to  celebrate  the  occasion — that  doesn't  mean  you  are  'hauling 
down  your  colors,  does  it  ?  Speaking  of  colors  reminds  me  of 
the  blue  ribbon  and  that  reminds  me  of  Spirits.  We  just  can't  get 
rid  of  them,  can  we — if  they  aren't  the  alcoholic  kind — they  are  Dr. 
Watson's  kind  and  just  as  intoxicating  apparently-  The  Rebel 
spirit  is  the  one  I'm  most  interested  in,  however,  and  that's  why 
I'm  glad  you  are  still  The  Rebel — the  spirit  that  is  neither  con- 
ventional nor  comfortable  and  so  always  ready  to  worry  those  who 
seek  to  shackle  the  strides  of  genius  to  the  trotting  of  mediocrity  or 
hide  the  Lamp  of  Truth  under  the  Bushel  of  Expediency. 

Yours  gratefully, 

Christabel. 


"The   Lists" 

A  Field  for  Literary  Jousting. 

Owing  to  delay  in  the  appearance  of  our  last  issue  we  have 
determined  to  renew  the  competitions  therein  proposed,  in  order 
that  readers  may  have  additional  time  to  complete  their  entries. 
The  competitions  for  February,  therefore,  are: 

A — We  offer  a  prize  of  $5.00  for  the  best  verse  translation  of  the 
sonnet  by  Paul  Verlaine  printed  in  "  The  Lists"  for  January. 

B — We  offer  a  prize  of  $2.00  for  the  best  "biography"  of  a  member 
of  the  faculty,  written  under  the  restrictions  of  Torontonensis . 
Advance  Notice  of  March  Competition. 

A — We  offer  a  prize  of  $5.00  for  the  best  one-act  play  entitled 
"Colour". 

Notice  to  Competitors. 

"  The  Lists  "  are  open  to  all  readers  o/The  Rebel  unless  specifically  restricted. 

All  envelopes  must  be  addressed  to  "The  Lists"  Editor,  The  Rebel,  University 
College. 

The  name  and  address  of  every  competitor  must  be  written  on  the  MS.  itself. 
Pseudonyms  will  be  used  in  publication  upon  request. 

Competitors  must  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

The  Editor  reserves  the  right  of  withholding  any  award  in  case,  in  his  opinion, 
the  matter  submitted  is  not  of  sufficient  merit. 

The  Editor  reserves  the  right  of  printing  on  this  page  any  matter  sent  in  for 
competition,  whether  it  is  awarded  a  prize  or  not. 

All  entries  for  the  above  competitions  must  reach  the  Editor  on  or  before 
March  jrd,  igig. 

The  results  of  the  February  competitions  will  be  published  in  the  March  issue. 
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The  Adventures  of  a  Literary  Drummer 

When  the  old  sage  wrote  that  of  making  of  many  books  there  was  no  end,  and 
that  much  study  was  a  weariness  to  the  flesh,  it  is  plain  that  the  beneficent  race 
of  publishers  had  not  yet  arisen,  to  stand  like  Aaron,  between  the  living  and  the 
dead,  between  books  that  live  for  ever  and  those  that  are  still-born. 
"The  song  of  poets  when  they  write 
The  testament  of  beauty-sprite." 
The  song  that  ravishes  men's  senses  and  beguiles  them  of  world-weariness,  was  to 
the  sage  a  thing  unconnected  with  the  making  of  books.  Now,  while  many  books 
are  still  naught  but  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,  yet  every  day  some  happy- 
publisher  unearths  a  poet  or  a  novelist,  and  a  book  is  born  that  adds  some  fresh 
note  to  the  "harmonious  song  of  being".  This  happy  experience  seems  to  give 
to  most  of  the  publishers  with  whom  I  am  fortunate  enough  to  have  dealings 
something  of  romance,  a  certain  suggestion  of  enchanted  regions;  they  are 
powdered  with  gold  dust  from  immortal  wings.  At  anyrate  I  refuse  to  believe  it 
is  only  book  dust  in  the  sun.  If  the  delightful  picture  in  Horace's  famous  satire 
could  only  be  realized  I  should  without  delay  ask  Jupiter  to  make  me  a  publisher, 
and  a  publisher  I  would  remain,  a  nice  one  of  course,  like  those  who  use  The 
Rebel. 

S.  B.  GUNDY 

Mr.  Gundy's  sanctum,  delightfully  decorated  with  mural  panels,  is  a  restful 
place,  where  one  can  "forget  to  hear  the  crash  of  all  those  smoking  wheels". 
There  you  may  talk  of  curling  and  golf,  and  even  of  books,  books  that  have  been, 
that  are,  and  that  shall  be.  Mr.  Gundy's  list  of  new  publications  is  full  of  seduc- 
tion. Who  would  not  gladly  "shell  out "  §1.25  to  hear  Stephen  Leacock  discourse 
on  "The  Hohenzollerns  in  America  and  other  Impossibilities?"  Think  of  a 
detective  story  called  "The  Shrieking  Pit",  by  A.  J.  Rees,  murder,  epileptic 
mania,  mystery  upon  mystery!  Then  there  is  "The  Call  of  the  Soil ",  one  of  the 
foremost  novels  of  the  younger  French  school,  by  a  young  French  lieutenant  of 
the  Chasseurs  Alpins,  killed,  alas,  in  the  war.  "The  Three-cornered  Hat",  a 
translation  of  one  of  the  best  stories  of  a  very  famous  modern  Spanish  novelist, 
we  are  really  getting  quite  international.  But  two  books  call  for  special  mention 
this  month : 

(1)  Java  Head.  By  Joseph  Hergesheimer.  $1.50  net.  Some  of  the  people 
who  read  the  Literary  Drummer  perhaps  bought  Mr.  Hergesheimer's  last  novel 
"  The  Three  Black  Pennies  ".  Those  who  did  will  certainly  lose  no  time  in  getting 
"Java  Head"  and  reading  it  through  without  thought  for  supper.  "The  Three 
Black  Pennies"  was  good,  but  "Java  Head"  is  very  much  better.  It  is  so  good  as 
to  be  worth  while  discussing  carefully  in  "Books  at  Random".  Meanwhile  it 
must  suffice  to  say  that  Mr.  Hergesheimer  is  a  novelist  who  does  not  believe  that 
novels  come  by  the  grace  of  God,  but  who  takes  his  craft  seriously  and  works  very 
hard.  He  has  a  rare  sense  of  beauty,  and  something  of  Compton  Mackenzie's 
power  of  fixing  it  with  rare  and  beautiful  words.  The  story  is  full  of  striking 
character  contrasts,  in  fact  Mr.  Hergesheimer  almost  uses  character  contrast  like 
colour.  The  central  episode  in  the  book  is  the  introduction  of  Taou  Yuen,  a 
high-born  Manchu  lady  whom  Captain  Gerrit  Ammidon  has  married  on  one  of 
his  voyages,  to  the  stiff  and  conventional  society  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  the 
early  19th  century.  We  have  the  judgment  of  the  Orient  on  the  crude  and  super- 
ficial civilization  and  religion  of  the  West.     The  book  is  a  strong,  careful  and 
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sustained  study  in  a  difficult  problem  of  characterization.  The  handling  is  sure 
and  masterly,  and  at  times  there  are  passages  of  remarkable  beauty.  A  really 
notable  book. 

(2)  Why  God  loves  the  Irish.  By  Humphrey  J.  Desmond.  We  were 
always  told  that  "victrix  causa  deis  placuit".  Is  the  title  a  subtle  innuendo,  a 
suggestion  intended  to  hypnotize  us  (or  is  it  God?)  into  believing  that  Ireland's 
cause  is  destined  to  triumph?  Anyhow  she  seems  to  have  it  every  way,  if  she 
triumphs  the  Gods  will  love  her,  if  she  is  defeated  Cato  will  love  her  (i.e.,  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett),  and  in  either  case  we  all  love  her.  But  with  that  Irish  famili- 
arity with  God  which  is  so  charming,  Mr.  Desmond  is  sure  that  God  loves  Ireland, 
and  knows  why.  We  expect  a  study  in  divine  psychology,  but  find  light  on  Irish 
psychology;  perhaps  Mr.  Desmond  would  say  they  are  the  same.  Here  is  a 
story  from  the  chapter  on  the  Irish  American — "  In  New  York  a  little  son  of 
Italy,  12  years  old,  came  to  his  teacher  and  asked  if  he  could  not  have  his  name 
changed." 

"Why  do  you  want  to  change  your  name?"  the  teacher  asked. 

"I  want  to  be  an  American.     I  live  in  America  now." 

"What  American  name  would  you  like?" 

"  I  have  it  here,"  he  said,  handing  the  teacher  a  scrap  of  paper  on  which  was 
written,  "Patrick  Dennis  McCarthy". 

J.  M.  DENT  &  SONS 

When  I  entered  Mr.  Button's  market  place,  where  ideas  are  bought  and  sold 
for  thirty  pieces  of  silver  or  more,  I  exclaimed  involuntarily,  "Bless  me,  Button, 
thou  art  translated  indeed".  I  don't  mean  to  cast  any  reflection  on  Mr.  Button 
by  implying  that  he,  had  gone  to  heaven,  or  on  heaven  by  implying  that  his  office 
in  its  changed  aspect  suggested  that  beautiful  abode,  but  I  mean  simply  that  I 
hardly  knew  where  I  was,  all  that  "mazeful  wonder",  that  untidy  and  intricate 
charm  had  gone,  only  Button  himself  twinkled  as  of  old  like  a  fixed  star,  in  a  vast 
and  immaculate  office,  twenty  sizes  too  big  for  him.  What  we  proceeded  to  talk 
about  is  only  for  private  consumption,  but  Mr.  Button's  stock  of  good  books  is 
for  unlimited  public  consumption.    Here  I  unload — 

(1)  The  Shadow  of  the  Cathedral.  By  Vincente  Blasso  Ibanez.  $1.90  net. 
Last  month  all  the  good  Rebels  were  reading  this  great  writer's  book  "The  Four 
Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse  ",  it  even  inspired  the  muse  of  a  well  known  professor 
of  the  dismal  science,  as  the  first  page  of  The  Rebel  for  January  bore  witness. 
This  month  we  have  from  the  same  author  a  book  which  to  my  untutored  mind 
is  far  more  noteworthy.  It  is  a  revelation  of  the  soul  of  Spain,  that  country  with 
so  strange  a  past.  It  deals  with  the  inner  causes  of  the  decay  of  a  nation  with  as 
great  a  heritage  of  ancient  glory  as  any  in  Europe.  It  is  the  cathedrals  of  an 
ancient  country  that  best  express  and  epitomize  its  national  life  and  character. 
So  here,  in  Mr.  Howells'  words — we  have  "a  sort  of  biography,  a  personal  study 
of  the  mighty  fane  at  Toledo,  as  if  the  edifice  were  of  human  quality  and  could 
have  its  life  expressed  in  human  terms". 

(2)  Comparative  Education.  Studies  of  the  Educational  Systems  of  Six 
Modern  Nations,  edited  by  Peter  Sandiford,  M.A.  Dr.  Sandiford  is  very  modern, 
in  the  best  sense.  He  knows  that  the  only  scientific  way  of  studying  such  a  complex 
subject  as  education  is  by  the  Comparative  Method.  In  this  extremely  valuable 
volume  he  has  assembled  studies  of  the  educational  systems  of  England,  Canada, 
the  U.S.A.,  France,  Denmark,  Germany  (may  the  touch  of  "malice"  in  the  order 
be  forgiven).     The  studies  are  from  the  hands  of  six  competent  scholars.     Dr. 
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Sandiford  has  himself  contributed  the  studies  of  the  English  and  Canadian 
systems,  and  furnished  a  short  but  pithy  introduction.  Education  is  the  key  to 
the  future  order.  We  no  longer  expect  the  millenium  to  descend  from  heaven. 
Sadder,  and  perhaps  wiser,  we  know  that  if  it  be  "ordained  by  angels  in  the  hand 
of  a  mediator",  the  mediator  will  be  the  schoolmaster.  Dr.  Sandiford's  book  is 
absolutely  indispensable  to  all  workers  towards  the  millenium. 

(3)  One  of  the  great  services  which  the  house  of  Dent  has  rendered  to  the 
community  of  recent  years  has  been  the  familiarizing  of  the  public  with  the  best 
work  of  the  great  French  moderns.  We  have  already  brought  Barbusse's 
"Under  Fire"  before  the  notice  of  Rebel  readers.  This  month  Mr.  Button  has 
given  us  two  French  Books  of  superlative  interest;  one  is — 

We  Others.  By  Henri  Barbusse.  Translated  by  W.  Fitzwater  Wray.  It 
reveals  Barbusse's  mastery  of  a  different  and  more  difficult  literary  form,  the 
short  story.  There  are  three  collections — Stories  of  Fate,  Love,  and  Pity.  All 
the  vivid  and  even  terrible  realism  of  Under  Fire  is  in  the  stories  of  Fate.  The 
stories  of  Love  and  Pity,  with  their  irony  and  inevitableness  remind  one  much  of 
Hardy's  way  of  seeing  life.    A  book  that  must  be  read,  inshallat! 

The  other  is — 

The  Flaming  Sword  of  France.  By  Henri  Malherbe  (Henri  Croissilles), 
translated  by  Lucy  Menzies.  This  is  a  translation  of  "La  Flamme  au  Poing", 
©neof  the  best  and  most  widely  read  of  French  war-books.  To  a  degree  even  more 
striking  than  in  English  war  books,  the  war  has  struck,  like  sparks  from  flint,  all 
the  intense  flame-like  quality  of  the  French  literary  genius  from  these  young  men 
of  the  Grande  Armee.  A  certain  literary  self-consciousness,  a  sense  that  they 
are  upholding  the  honour  of  France  by  pen  as  well  as  by  sword,  seems  to  breathe 
in  much  of  this  work. 

McClelland  &  stewart 

Among  the  books  I  have  never  written,  of  which  I  shall  leave  a  long  list  when 
I  cease  to  inhabit  the  body  of  the  literary  drummer,  will  be  one  entitled  "The 
Natural  History  of  Publishers".  It  will  be  invaluable,  I  mean  it  would  have 
been,  if  it  had  ever  been  written,  to  all  novelists,  dramatists,  and  poets,  major  and 
minor.  I  feel  I  could  spread  myself  on  the  subject,  and  might  begin  with  interest- 
ing analogies  between  Mr.  McClelland's  unerring  sense  of  what  the  public  likes 
and  certain  animal  characteristics,  but  my  business  is  to  put  the  public  on  the 
track  of  Mr.  McClelland's  books,  they  will  soon  discover  that  he  knows  what  they 
like.  (I  wonder  if  the  publishers  would  pay  me  not  to  write  that  book).  This 
month  he  is  giving  us — 

(1)  The  Roll  Call.  By  Arnold  Bennett.  $1.50  net.  A  novel  by  Arnold 
Bennett  is  always  an  event,  but  until  you  have  read  the  book  it  is  impossible  to 
predict  whether  the  event  will  be  a  misfortune  or  a  Krrjfj.a  els  &ei.  "The  Pretty 
Lady"  was  to  a  good  many  of  us  a  misfortune,  unworthy  of  the  author  of  "The 
Old  Wives'  Tale".  But  you  will  not  have  read  many  pages  before  the  old  spell 
is  on  you.  We  are  back  again  in  the  familiar  company  of  the  people  of  Clayhanger 
and  Hilda  Lessways.  Edwin  and  Hilda  cross  the  stage  again,  but  it  is  George, 
Hilda's  son,  who  fills  the  stage.  The  old  Arnold  Bennett  is  back  in  his  own 
domain  where  he  reigns  supreme,  the  drab  lower-middle-class  world.  But  this 
time  the  war  lies  between,  changing  everything.  At  the  end  George,  in  spite  of 
himself,  is  drawn  into  the  machine,  and  the  book,  like  Clayhanger,  ends  but  does 
not  finish.    One  has  a  feeling  that  Arnold  Bennett  must  hand  on  to  his  descendants 
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the  doom  of  writing  the  Clayhanger  history  until  the  end  of  time.  Also  as  long 
as  he  goes  on  we  shall  go  on  reading,  in  spite  of  ourselves.  So  now  you  know  what 
to  do  about  "The  Roll  Call".    Do  it  at  once. 

(2)  The  Man  Nobody  Knew.  By  Holworthy  Hall.  $1.50  .  This  is  a  story 
by  a  popular  American  novelist.  It  is  about  a  young  man  who  has  failed  in  his 
home  town  of  Syracuse,  goes  to  the  war,  has  his  face  destroyed  by  shrapnel. 
Under  the  hands  of  the  modern  surgeon  his  face  is  recreated  in  the  semblance  of 
Rembrandt's  Christ.  Unrecognizable  he  returns  to  Syracuse  under  strange  cir- 
cumstances, and  a  pretty  little  drama  of  love,  high  finance,  and  mystery  takes 
place,  which  will  while  away  most  pleasantly  an  hour  of  leisure. 

(3)  The  Web.  By  Frederick  Arnold  Kummer.  $1.50.  The  tangled  web, 
woven  in  this  excellent  mystery  story,  is  a  web  of  spy  intrigue,  dealing  of  course 
with  the  war,  and  in  particular  with  the  Cradock  disaster.  If  you  can  guess,  after 
reading  the  first  chapter,  just  how  the  story  is  going  to  work  out,  you  should  be 
clever  enough  to  write  a  spy  story  yourself. 

(4)  Essays  in  Occultism.  By  Dean  Harris.  $1.25.  Last  month  Mr. 
McClelland  gave  us  the  "Twentieth  Plane".  This  month  he  supplies  the  anti- 
dote. If  Dr.  Watson  will  read  "Essays  in  Occultism",  bearing  the  impressive 
imprimatur  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  he  will,  if  he  values  his  immortal  soul, 
burn  his  ouija  board  with  fear  and  trembling,  and  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  syren 
voices  from  the  "Twentieth  Plane".    None  of  which  things  is  likely  to  happen. 

GOODCHILD 

Mr.  Goodchild  has  seized  our  Pegasus  by  the  forelock,  and  is  flying  on  with 
leaps  and  bounds.  There  is  a  ring  of  unbounded  optimism  in  his  voice  as  he  assures 
the  envious  literary  drummer  that  business  has  surpassed  his  highest  expectations. 
My  mind  is  made  up.  Unles  the  editor  gives  me  a  rise  of  at  least  25  cents  a  week 
I  will  become  a  publisher.  As  Mr.  Goodchild  says,  "  there  is  room  for  everybody  ". 
These  are  some  of  the  books  which  the  flying  hoofs  of  Pegasus  have  flung  up  into 
the  literary  heaven  of  public  notice: 

(1)  Yashka.  By  Maria  Botchkareva.  $2.00  net.  This  is  a  very  unusual  and 
remarkable  book.  It  contains  the  experiences  of  the  woman  who  founded  tl 
famous  Russian  regiment  of  women  known  as  "the  battalion  of  death".  An 
uneducated  peasant,  but  endowed  with  extraordinary  gifts  of  soul,  she  has  related 
her  unique  experiences  to  the  well  known  author  Isaac  Don  Levine,  who  has  set 
them  down  in  this  book.  Adjectives  have  become  savourless  during  these  thrilling 
tears,  and  I  hardly  know  how  to  find  an  adjective  that  will  fitly  describe  the 
immense  appeal  of  this  book.  "  Know  Botchkareva,  and  you  know  Russia,  that 
inchoate,  invincible,  agonized,  striving,  rising  colossus". 

(2)  There  are  two  very  fascinating  books  about  Fying  and  Flying  Men,  a  sub- 
ject which  will  continue  to  hold  our  interest  when  weariness  of  war  and  all  its 
works  have  made  war  books  distasteful  to  us;  they  are — 

Heroes  of  Aviation.  By  L.  L.  Driggs.  $1.50  net.  An  enthralling  accounl 
of  the  deeds  of  the  illustrious  band  of  flying  men  of  all  nations. 

Above  the  Battle.  By  Captain  Vivian  Drake.  $1.50  net.  A  first  hanc 
account,  extremely  well  told,  of  the  training  and  fighting  life  of  an  airman. 

(3)  Pushing  Water.  By  Lieut.  Eric  Dawson,  R.N.V.R.  A  delightfulh 
written  story  of  the  ways  and  works  of  the  "mosquito  fleet",  by  the  brother  o 
Coningsby  Dawson  of  that  ilk. 
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Editorial 

„  pi     ..  The   journalists'    trip   with    the    Railway   War 

Board  has  brought  one  fact  strongly  to  mind. 
The  great  strain  that  brought  the  provinces  of  Canada  together  as 
never  before  is  past  and  the  time  is  now  come  when  this  new  unity 
is  to  be  tried  in  the  balance  and  may  be  found  wanting.  For  over 
four  years  each  province  has  given  of  its  strength  to  the  nation,  has 
suppressed  its  jealousies  and  turned  its  every  energy  to  one  cause. 
Xow  that  that  cause  is  won  will  the  old  provincialism  spring  up 
and  choke  our  dear-bought  nationality?  If  so  the  energies  that 
should  be  turned  to  solving  the  riddles  of  education,  of  labour,  of 
immigration  and  all  the  difficulties  facing  a  new  and  developing 
country  must  be  expended  in  the  useless  rivalry  for  government 
patronage. 

The  unifying  of  Canada  under  peace  conditions  is  therefore  the 
problem  that  confronts  us,  and  the  removal  of  interprovincial 
jealousy  is  the  first  step.  Not  the  least  of  the  causes  of  such 
jealousy  is  the  distribution  of  transport  and  the  industries  that 
transport  encourages.  The  railways  of  Canada  linking  her  com- 
mercial affairs  from  coast  to  coast  may  prove  one  of  the  chief  factors 
in  the  destruction  of  a  narrow  provincialism.  The  object  of  the 
Railway  War  Board  during  the  war  was  to  co-ordinate  the  railways 
in  such  a  way  that  congestion  on  one  line  could  be  speedily  removed 
by  assistance  from  others.  If  this  organization  is  continued  under 
far-seeing  control  much  can  be  done  to  ensure  that  each  province 
shall  receive  its  fair  share  of  the  country's  traffic,  and  the  country 
itself  will  be  benefited  by  a  steady  flow  of  merchandise  both  in 
summer  and  winter  from  her  own  ports.  Then  we  may  expect  to 
hear  no  longer  such  complaints  as  that  while  St.  John  and  Halifax 
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are  excellent  winter  ports  quantities  of  merchandise  are  deflected 
to  ports  in  the  United  States,  and  that  Montreal  with  its  tremendous 
connection  of  railways  and  its  short  haul  is  undersupplied  in  summer. 
The  main  root  of  a  province's  jealousy  lies  in  her  industrial  claims. 
If  a  co-ordinating  Railway  Board  can  even  partially  satisfy  these 
much  will  be  done  towards  a  united  Canada. 

Th    w  E  A  ^n  *^e  early  days  of  Ontario  the  crest  of  what- 

ever department  looked  after  education  would 
most  suitably  have  been  an  Old  Soldier  rampant,  a  Small  Boy 
tearful  regardant,  and  the  motto,  "Skelp  'em  weel".  It  was  a 
system  which  seems  to  have  suited  everybody  admirably,  except 
presumably  the  small  boy.  Now  we  have  a  system  whose  exhibit 
took  first  prize  at  the  Chicago's  World  Fair  in  1893,  and  with 
which  nobody  but  its  official  defenders  is  content. 

It  is  essentially  a  mid-Victorian  system,  based  on  the  hard  in- 
dividualism of  that  period,  a  predatory  individualism  heedless  of 
the  past  and  looking  on  the  future  solely  as  its  oyster.  Both  the 
schools  and  the  university  have  tended  to  go  ahead,  like  the  mediae- 
val chimera  "bombitas  in  vacuo",  heedless  of  the  increasing  com- 
plexity of  Canadian  social  and  economic  life. 

Of  late,  however,  the  University  has  bestirred  itself,  has  got  into 
touch  with  the  Trade  Union  movement,  and  has  established  in 
Toronto  a  flourishing  branch  of  the  Workman's  Educational 
Association,  which  bids  fair  to  spread  into  the  other  manufacturing 
cities  of  the  Dominion.  This  winter  half  a  dozen  tutorial  classes, 
each  class  consisting  of  a  tutor  supplied  by  the  University  and  of 
about  twenty  working  men,  are  meeting  once  a  week  in  different 
parts  of  Toronto  to  study  such  questions  as  International  Finance, 
the  social  ideas  of  John  Ruskin,  and  the  Political  History  of  Canada. 

The  W.E.A.,  founded  in  Great  Britain  in  1906  by  some  working 
men  with  a  little  help  from  the  University  of  Oxford,  has  now  spread 
through  the  United  Kingdom.  Its  founders  hold  that  education 
is  a  process  lasting  through  life;  and  that  if  the  working  men  of 
Great  Britain  are  to  play  a  fitting  part  in  the  state  they  must  study 
civilization  and  its  complicated  processes.  They  realize  that  ideas 
are  sure  to  come,  but  that  ideas  without  education  mean  the 
triumph  of  the  half-baked.  They  believe  that  the  best  method  of 
study  is  not  by  passive  attention  to  lectures,  but  by  the  creative 
method  of  writing  and  discussing  essays,  or  by  Socratic  question 
and  answer. 
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The  essays  that  are  written,  like  those  of  the  ordinary  under- 
graduate, are  some  of  them  good  and  some  of  them  bad.  The 
classes  naturally  show  a  greater  knowledge  of  and  interest  in  the 
present  than  of  or  in  the  past.  The  economic  basis  of  society  some- 
times tends  to  be  stressed  a  little  unduly  in  the  discussion  of 
political  or  constitutional  questions.  But  the  level  of  interest  and  of 
work  is  high,  and' the  love  of  knowledge  is  deep,  reverent  and  humble. 

To  the  trinity  of  capital,  labour  and  government,  to  whose  co- 
operation we  look  for  the  solution  of  our  difficulties,  must  be  added 
the  university,  from  whose  vivifying  influence  a  soul  must  be 
breathed  into  the  other  three. 

Hart  House  Hart  House  will  be  open  in  the  autumn  to  men 

and  University  of  all  faculties  and  every  man  in  the  University 

College  should  find  some  use  for  the  building.  '  Given  the 

appointment  of  the  right  man  as  warden  and  the  hearty  co-opera- 
tion of  the  students  the  place  will  be  a  great  success.  If  we  must 
worship  buildings  here  is  one  worthy  of  worship.  May  it  be  famous 
too  for  abundance  of  life. 

The  need  of  Hart  House  is  unquestioned  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  meets  every  need.  University  College  men  will  use  it  but  for 
them  it  will  not  take  the  place  of  a  college  building.  University 
College  so  far  as  the  men  are  concerned  does  not  exist  as  distinct 
from  the  University  (see  "Some  Needs  of  University  College," 
February  Rebel)  and  cannot  exist  until  it  has  a  local  habitation  as 
well  as  a  name.  Residences  for  the  men  of  the  College  are  an  im- 
perative necessity  for  until  there  can  be  some  decent  corporate  life 
we  cannot  hope  that  the  College  will  find  its  identity. 

Report  has  it  that  the  women  of  the  College  are  better  off  than 
the  men.  It  is  true  that  they  have  Queen's  Hall  and  the  Union 
and  hitherto  the  men  have  had  nothing,  and  it  is  easy  to  improve 
upon  nothing,  but  when  Hart  House  is  open  the  material  disparity 
may  be  on  the  side  of  the  women.  The  old  woman  who  lived  in  a 
shoe  gave  her  numerous  family  supper  and  beds;  University  College 
is  less  fortunate  for  it  cannot  supply  even  supper  of  a  sort  or  beds 
to  all  its  members.  The  women  live  in  a  perpetual  state  of  over- 
crowding and  the  contrast  between  Hart  House  and  the  Union  is 
certainly  that  of  palace  and  hovel. 

New  buildings  for  both  men  and  women  in  University  College 
must  be  planned  immediately,  and  the  necessary  funds  must  be 
provided,  if  not  from  the  Government  then  by  private  subscription. 
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Reconstruction  Reconstruction  is  upon  us  with  a  vengeance, 
and  the  Church  Perhaps  a  hundred  years  hence  some  reflecting 
person  who  has  read  the  ancient  documents  will  say,  "they  were 
eating  and  drinking,  buying  and  selling,  marrying  and  giving  in 
marriage,  and  reconstruction  came  and  took  them  all  away." 
Some  of  us  are  visited  with  horrid  fears  that  even  we,  as  individuals, 
need  reconstructing.  It  may  perhaps  help  us  to  forget  that 
unpleasant  consideration  if  we  reflect  that  we  shall  all  be  too  busy 
for  the  next  twenty  years  reconstructing  other  people  to  have  time 
for  anything  else.  Amid  a  certain  feverishness  of  speech  and  action 
noticeable  at  this  time,  one  cannot  help  observing  a  curious  ambi- 
guity with  regard  to  the  Church's  role  in  the  imminent  reconstruc- 
tion of  all  things.  Some  people  seem  to  assume  that  the  Church 
will  do  most  of  the  reconstructing,  others,  a  more  numerous  com- 
pany, have  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  Church  that  will  have  to  be 
reconstructed,  and  that  radically,  while  yet  others  have  an  irritating 
certainty  that  in  the  reconstruction  of  society  there  will  be  found 
no  place  for  the  Church  save  the  Ontario  Archaeological  Museum. 
The  root  of  this  ambiguity  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  very  few 
people  have  taken  the  trouble  to  consider  seriously  what  the  Church, 
or  even  a  Church,  is,  and  what  its  use  in  the  community  may  be. 
Perhaps  the  commonest  view  of  the  matter  is  what  has  been  called 
the  "concession"  theory,  viz.,  that  in  the  body  politic  only  two  classes 
of  entities  can  be  recognized,  the  State  and  the  individual.  All 
societies  such  as  universities,  clubs,  trades-unions,  or  churches  are 
nothing  more  in  reality  than  the  individuals  composing  them;  they 
have  no  inherent  or  organic  life  of  their  own  (of  course  the  use  of 
the  term  organic  is  a  metaphor,  justified  however  in  a  great  measure 
by  analogy). 

Hence  it  is  open  to  those  who  regard  the  Church  from  this 
point  of  view  either  to  ignore  the  Church  altogether  and  to  consider 
all  problems  of  reconstruction  as  purely  involving  the  relations 
between  the  State  and  the  individual,  or  possibly  to  regard  the 
Church  as  a  voluntary  association  which  may  be  utilized  by  the 
State  or  the  individual  to  further  plans  of  reconstruction. 

But  history  has  already  shewn  and  will  probably  shew  more 
clearly  in  the  near  future  that  societies  such  as  trades-unions, 
universities  and  the  like,  have  a  way  of  acting  as  persons  with  a  will 
of  their  own,  and  intend  to  be  something  much  more  than  instru- 
ments of  reconstruction  either  in  the  hands  of  the  State  or  the 
individual.     We  shall  probably  find  them  asserting  an  indefeasible 
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right  to  determine  within  certain  limits  the  nature  and  extent  of 
reconstruction  as  it  affects  them  and  their  relation  to  the  State. 
Now  this  seems  to  be  the  irreducible  minimum  to  be  claimed  for  the 
Church.  It  is  a  far  older,  vaster  society  than  any  of  those  named, 
it  represents  elements  and  interests  in  human  life  which  "si  expellas 
furca,  tamen  usque  recurrent".  Mr.  Figgis  has  said:  "No  ideal  of 
'the  great  state'  will  ultimately  succeed  in  doing  the  good  anti- 
cipated if  its  founders  ignore  the  fundamental  facts  of  the  reality  of 
small  societies".  Hence  one  may  reasonably  plead  that  in  view  of 
the  Church's  history  and  record  as  a  factor  in  progress,  although 
she  may  seem  to  have  fallen  into  a  certain  reactionary  slough,  may 
seem  "stuck  in  her  skin",  yet  it  is  not  wise  to  ignore  or  despise  her 
in  plans  for  reconstruction.  There  is  also  urgent  need  of  serious 
and  unbiassed  thinking  on  the  whole  subject  of  what  the  Church 
is  and  her  place  in  the  State. 


College  Comment 

"  He  who  speaks  and  runs  away 
Lives  to  speak  another  day." 


February  26th — It  has  been  suggested  that  the  name   "The 
Little  Red  School  House"  be  changed  to  "The  Scrap-basket". 


Disconsolate  member  of  1T9 — "As  far  as  history  is  concerned, 
the  fourth  year  is  in  a  position  similar  to  that  of  the  man  with  one 
foot  in  the  grave  and  the  other — on  a  banana  peeling." 


The  sale  of  candy  in  college  halls  is  perhaps  the  first  step  toward 
the  campus  tuck-shop  which  "We  Three"  demanded  in  the  last 
issue  of  The  Rebel. 


During  the  firing  of  the  salute  at  the  recent  opening  of  Parlia- 
ment, one  man  was  overheard  saying  to  another,  as  they  stood  in 
front  of  the  Main  Building,  "Listen  to  the  bourgeoisie  trying  to 
frighten  us  into  submission". 


It  is  understood  that  the  decoration  of  the  walls  of  the  abode 
of  the  Department  of  History  with  suitable  mottoes  is  under  con- 
sideration. The  only  two  proposed  up  to  date  are  "The  blood  of 
the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  church",  and  "The  bleating  of  the 
kid  excites  the  tiger". 
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The  Theatre — Highbrow  or  Lowbrow? 

IN  speaking  of  the  Theatre  I  want  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  I 
do  not  mean  the  Drama  but  the  Theatre  itself  as  an  institution. 
The  Drama  is  a  subject  which  should  be  discussed  separately. 
What  I  should  like  to  get  at  is :  What  do  you  think  is  going  to  happen 
to  the  Theatre?  What  will  be  its  mission?  and  which  influence  will 
guide  its  course,  the  highbrow  or  the  lowbrow? 

During  the  war  it  was  hard  to  form  any  idea  of  what  influences 
were  at  work.  The  Theatre  was  used  chiefly  as  a  medium  for  pro- 
paganda and  as  a  relief  from  the  strain  of  war  conditions.  The 
managers  hampered  on  every  side  by  taxes  and  restrictions  were 
forced  to  limit  themselves  to  productions  that  were  practically 
certain  to  have  a  wide  appeal.  They,  were  not  running  with  suffi- 
cient margin  of  profit  to  risk  experiments.  Now  that  the  war  has 
been  laid  away  it  is  interesting  to  speculate  on  what  course  the 
Theatre  will  take.  After  marking  time  for  four  years  there  must 
be  a  tremendous  amount  of  stored-up  enthusiasm  and  energy 
waiting  for  a  chance  to  express  itself.  Before  the  war  we  had  a 
large  crop  of  extremists  with  many  new  ideas.  Much  of  the  material 
was  not  practical  but  that  was  to  be  expected;  on  the  other  hand 
sufficient  good  stuff  was  brought  out  to  completely  revolutionize 
the  Theatre  two  or  three  times  over.  In  spite  of  this  the  Theatre 
was  not  turned  upside-down.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  war  and 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  reformers  went  at  their  work  in  the 
wrong  way.  We  must  now  look  for  a  great  revival  of  interest  in 
the  Theatre,  and  if  it  is  to  be  guided  along  new  channels,  now  is  the 
time  to  get  your  oar  out  and  start  something. 

Before  entering  upon  any  discussion  of  the  Theatre  we  must 
first  consider  the  Movies.  They  have  had  and  will  have  more  to 
do  with  the  future  of  the  Theatre  than  anything  science  has  so  far 
brought  to  light.  I  want  to  lay  stress  on  the  word  "science"  as  I 
do  not  consider  that  the  production  of  moving  pictures  can  be 
called  an  art.  So  many  people  are  inclined  to  ally  Movies  with  the 
stage  and  assume  that  one  is  connected  with  the  other.  This  is 
wrong.  The  only  connection  the  Movies  have  with  the  Theatre  is 
that,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  they  are  projected  in  a  Theatre. 
The  connection  stops  there. 

The  Movies  are  an  absolutely  new  science,  but  they  are  not  a 
science  of  the  Theatre.    They  bear  no  more  relation  to  the  Theatre 
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than  aviation  bears  to  motoring.  They  operate  in  entirely  different 
dimensions.  Moving  pictures  are  produced  in  two  dimensions  only, 
while  the  stage  has  three;  in  addition  to  this  the  stage  uses  music, 
painting,  sculpture,  literature,  and  architecture,  as  well  as  panto- 
mime and  the  human  voice  to  tell  its  story,  where  the  Movie  can 
only  use  a  limited  form  of  pantomime  in  a  series  of  short  incidents, 
projected  on  a  flat  surface  and  supplemented  by  printed  captions. 
The  methods  at  its  disposal  are  so  limited  that  it  can  never  satis- 
factorily develop  drama,  and  the  sooner  this  is  realized  the  sooner 
will  we  see  Movies  put  in  their  proper  place.  If  the  attempt  is  made 
to  maintain  them  on  their  present  basis  they  are  bound  to  fail. 

At  present  the  Theatre  does  not  have  to  cater  to  the  amusement 
of  the  general  public;  a  certain  class  will  always  find  amusement  in 
the  Movies.  In  passing,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Movies 
have  had  an  influence  on  Theatre  architecture.  It  is  said  that  the 
elimination  of  the  top  gallery  in  the  new  theatre  buildings  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  Theatre  no  longer  has  to  cater  to  this  type  of 
audience.  You  will  see  that  the  elimination  of  the  gallery  and  of 
the  gallery  audience  also  removes  the  necessity  of  producing  the 
type  of  play  that  would  appeal  to  this  audience. 

Next  in  interest  to  the  Movies  I  think  we  should  take  the  Little 
Theatre.  That  is  a  Theatre  with  a  seating  accommodation  of  be- 
tween three  and  six  hundred.  A  great  deal  of  interest  has  been  shown 
in  the  past  few  years  in  this  type  of  Theatre  but  so  far  it  can  hardly 
be  called  a  great  success.  A  number  of  reasons  have  been  advanced 
for  its  failure  but  I  think  it  is  chiefly  due  to  a  wrong  interpretation 
of  its  mission.  Being  a  novelty,  the  Little  Theatre  managers  seemed 
to  feel  that  they  must  continue  to  produce  novelties.  This  made 
their  field  of  activity  very  limited  and  entailed  an  expenditure  that 
the  small  capacity  of  the  Theatres  was  unable  to  finance.  A  lot  of 
work  has  been  done  in  subsidized  Little  Theatres— Theatres  which 
were  built  and  operated  as  a  toy  for  some  rich  man — but  this  has 
only  been  of  value  from  the  point  of  view  of  making  experiments. 
Until  they  are  able  to  operate  on  a  firm  paying  basis  they  cannot 
be  taken  seriously.  To  me,  no  Art  is  sound  unless  it  is  able  to  stand 
up  on  its  own  hind  legs  and  pay  dividends.  Protection  in  art  is  as 
bad  as  protection  in  commercial  life. 

There  is,  however,  a  big  field  and  a  good  future  for  the  Little 
Theatre;  much  material  is  available  and  in  every  City  of  any  size 
there  are  sufficient  people  interested  in  the  Drama  to  support  a 
Theatre  of  this  type.  It  is  at  this  point  that  we  must  mark  the 
dividing  line  between  the  highbrow  and  the  lowbrow.     As  a  rough 
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definition  I  would  suggest  that,  speaking  in  terms  of  the  Theatre, 
the  highbrow  is  the  man  who  would  lift  the  Theatre  from  its 
present  position  and  confine  its  work  to  the  production  of,  say, 
poetic  drama  or  the  discussion  of  social  or  political  questions.  The 
lowbrow  is  the  man  who  is  pretty  well  satisfied  with  the  Theatre  as 
it  stands  to-day.  Personally,  my  sympathies  lean  toward  this  latter 
class.  In  connection  with  this  let  me  say  a  word  in  defence  of  the 
lowbrow  manager.  We  so  often  hear  people  say,  "Why  don't  they 
give  us  good  plays  at  our  Theatres?" — followed  by  a  general  dam- 
nation of  everything  connected  with  the  professional  stage.  I  feel 
sure  that  both  actors  and  managers  would  like  to  produce  more 
intellectual  plays  but  the  limited  appeal  of  good  Drama  has  so  far 
made  this  a  commercial  impossibility.  The  Little  Theatre  on  a 
proper  basis  should  solve  this  difficulty,  but  in  order  to  assist  this 
an  effort  must  be  made  to  cut  down  the  heavy  cost  of  producing 
plays  and  also  to  give  more  permanence  to  the  actor's  position.  At 
present  an  actor  is  lucky  if  he  has  twenty  weeks'  work  in  a  season, 
the  other  thirty  odd  weeks  he  is  out  of  work  and  not  drawing  any 
salary.  In  this  way  a  salary  of  a  hundred  dollars  a  week,  if  con- 
sidered by  the  year,  only  amounts  to  about  forty  dollars  a  week. 
Do  you  wonder  if  an  actor  is  not  tremendously  enthusiastic  about 
innovations  and  experiments?  A  method  of  operation  which  would 
tend  to  stabilize  the  business  would  be  to  have  small  stock  com- 
panies in  each  town  playing  in  support  of  visiting  principals.  This 
would  cut  down  the  heavy  expense  of  moving  companies  from  town 
to  town  and  would  give  us  much  better  performances  than  we  now 
get  from  the  average  road  company.  It  would  also  guarantee  the 
actor  more  steady  employment,  in  which  event  he  would  be  glad 
to  accept  a  lower  salary. 

However,  it  really  rests  with  the  general  public  to  decide  whether 
or  not  we  shall  have  good  plays  and  whether  the  Theatre  shall  be 
highbrow  or  lowbrow.  It  is  not  fair  to  expect  the  managers  and 
producers  to  turn  from  a  business  that  is  well  established  to  an 
absolutely  new  and  unexplored  field.  No  man  wants  to  throw  up 
a  good  business  for  the  fun  of  taking  a  chance.  If  we  want  good 
plays  we  should  say  so.  When  we  want  reforms  or  changes  in  social 
or  political  conditions  we  do  not  sit  about,  mentally  resolving  to 
enjoy  these  new  conditions  when  they  come  to  pass  and  in  our 
innermost  heart  of  hearts  wishing  something  could  be  done  about 
it.  Instead  of  that  we  get  out  and  raise  Cain  about  things  as  they 
are  until  the  astute  politician  finding  which  way  we  want  to  go 
leads  us  there  with  loud  huzzahs.     I  feel  the  same  thing  applies  to 
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conditions  in  the  Theatre.  If  we  endeavour,  through  our  schools 
and  colleges  and  the  various  means  we  have  at  our  disposal,  to 
mould  public  opinion,  to  stimulate  a  real  interest  in  the  good  things 
of  the  Theatre,  we  will  create  a  public  which  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.  The  present  condition  of  the  Theatre  is  due  entirely 
to  the  apathy  of  the  highbrow. 

The  lowbrow  supports  the  Theatre.  He  enjoys  what  is  given 
him  and  what  is  more  important,  he  shows  his  appreciation  by 
giving  the  Theatre  financial  support.  If  you  had  a  public  divided 
into  two  parts,  one  part  which  backed  you  up  in  what  you  did,  and 
one  part  which  sat  at  home  and  criticised  you,  would  it  take  you 
long  to  decide  which  division  you  would  cater  to?  If  we  can  make 
the  highbrow  influence  in  the  Theatre  really  amount  to  anything 
it  should  assist  in  a  revival  of  the  Poetic  Drama.  This,  of  course,  is 
so  wrapped  up  with  the  Little  Theatre  that  the  success  of  the  former 
depends  absolutely  on  the  success  of  the  latter.  I  do  not  feel  that 
the  Poetic  Drama  can  make  much  progress  in  America  until  the 
Little  Theatre  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  firm  foothold.  I  have 
just  been  reading  an  article  on  the  Poetic  Drama.  The  author 
pointed  out  that  before  we  can  make  any  progress  with  it  we  must 
first  develop  actors  who  can  read  poetry,  the  ordinary  actor  being 
hopelessly  at  sea  when  given  a  part  of  this  kind  to  interpret.  The 
author's  solution  was  that  we  should  stimulate  an  interest  in  poetry 
and  endeavour  to  revive  elocution.  Personally,  I  feel  that  if  a 
revival  of  the  Poetic  Drama  necessitates  aiding  and  abetting  the 
habit  of  elocution,  we  had  much  better  let  the  whole  matter 
drop. 

In  noting  the  new  influences  which  have  met  with  success  in  the 
past  few  year?,  one  cannot  help  but  be  impressed  by  the  tremendous 
effect  that  Urban  and  Bakst  have  had  upon  the  stage  settings. 
While  the  producers  of  the  Drama  have  not  taken  up  the  modern 
setting  to  any  great  extent,  on  the  other  hand  Urban  and  Bakst 
and  Barker  have  had  a  great  influence  in  the  presentation  of  Musical 
Comedy  and  Comic  Opera.  Some  of  the  settings  we  have  had 
lately  have  been  really  wonderful  from  the  point  of  view  of  colour 
and  design,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  costumer  and  the 
director  of  the  various  stage  pictures  have  worked  together  to 
maintain  a  proper  harmony  between  the  settings  and  the  figures  on 
the  stage. 

In  speaking  of  Musical  Comedy  another  influence  is  at  work 
whijch  I  feel  is  a  step  forward.  There  is  a  tendency  at  present  to 
return  to  the  Gilbert  style  of  Lyric  in  the  modern  song.    By  making 
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the  Lyric  of  some  importance  instead  of  the  usual  variations  of  the 
words  moon,  June,  and  spoon,  it  has  become  necessary  for  the 
singers  to  sing  distinctly  and  enunciate  their  words  clearly.  Just 
from  what  I  can  recall  of  various  vocal  performances  in  the  past  I 
should  imagine  that  this  would  completely  revolutionize  the  art  of 
singing. 

In  concluding  I  wish  to  give  all  due  credit  to  the  lowbrow,  not 
so  much  for  what  he  has  accomplished  as  for  his  vigorous  efforts  to 
accomplish  something.  I  realize  that  the  highbrows  are  not  satisfied 
with  what  he  has  accomplished ;  they  would  like  to  see  the  Theatre 
rise  to  a  much  higher  level;  they  would  like  to  see  better  plays, 
better  acting,  and  better  productions.  So  would  I;  so  would  the 
majority  of  lowbrows.    The  question  is,  how  are  we  to  go  about  it? 

My  criticism  of  the  highbrow  is  not  a  criticism  of  his  ambitions 
but  a  criticism  of  his  tendency  to  assume  that  he  is  the  only  in- 
fluence for  good  in  the  Theatre.  The  barrier  between  the  two  is  not 
one  of  ideals  so  much  as  a  question  of  practicability  and  ways  and 
means.  The  driving  force  at  present  in  the  Theatre  is  the  lowbrow. 
If  the  highbrow  wants  to  be  the  driving  force  he  must  first  show  his 
ability  to  drive,  and  then  do  some  driving. 

R.  E.  S. 


Omega 

If  men  have  heard  in  the  songs  I  sing 

The  lilt  of  a  joyous  bird, 
Or  voice  of  the  shivering  storm-tossed  sea, 

Or  thunder  of  battle  heard; 
If  men  have  smiled  on  this  skill  of  mine 

Or  spoken  in  praise  of  me, 
Speak  thou,  for  thee  I  penned  these  songs — 

Heart's  heart,  are  they  sweet  to  thee? 

If  I  have  writ  of  a  valiant  deed 

In  words  that  the  world  may  praise, 
If  I  have  brought  to  a  grief-chilled  heart 

The  warmth  of  the  first  spring  days; 
If  I  have  painted  one  joy  in  life 

So  that  all  men  can  see, 
If  aught  does  please  in  these  songs  of  mine — 

Heart's  heart,  they  are  all  for  thee!  H.  M. 
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Repatriation 

THIS  article  deals  only  with  the  first  and  in  some  respects  the 
least  important  phase  of  repatriation :  that  is  the  process  of 
landing  and  transporting  the  troops  to  their  home  districts. 
It  does  not  deal  with  their  absorption  into  civil  life.  There  have  been 
many  and,  in  the  past,  just  complaints  made  as  to  the  way  returning 
soldiers  and  their  dependants  were  handled  on  debarkation.  Delay 
and  muddling  in  the  arrangements  before  landing,  scanty  and  poor 
accommodations  on  the  dock,  and  slowness  in  evacuating  the  troops 
from  the  port  of  arrival,  were  the  charges  brought  against  the 
authorities.  The  Railway  War  Board  in  their  recent  tour  for 
journalists  have  proved  that  they  are  trying  to  remove  these 
grievances. 

There  were  two  systems  of  debarkation  demonstrated,  due  to 
differing  dock  facilities.  In  the  one,  that  used  at  St.  John,  the  men 
go  through  the  formalities  on  board  ship  preliminary  to  boarding 
the  train;  in  Halifax  this  is  done  after  landing.  The  transactions 
in  each  case,  with  two  exceptions,  are  much  the  same,  and  are 
calculated  to  run  with  speed  and  efficiency.  The  men  are  paraded 
(in  Halifax  they  are  also  divided  into  parties  according  to  their 
destination)  and  brought  in  rotation  before  the  various  officers. 
They  are  first  struck  off  the  ship  nominal  rolls.  They  then  proceed 
to  the  Soldiers'  Civil  Re-establishment  official  who  obtains  from 
them  such  information  as  may  be  useful  on  their  discharge  to  civil 
life.  At  the  next  table  they  receive  their  regimental  documents 
made  up  to  date,  and  finally  are  given  a  portion  of  their  pay  and 
their  transportation.  The  system  employed  at  Halifax  eliminates 
the  giving  of  railway  fare  till  the  man  is  near  his  final  destination 
and  thus  makes  the  business  of  debarkation  much  speedier. 

There  have  recently  been  many  complaints  published  in  the 
press  concerning  the  prevalence  of  sickness  and  alleged  neglect. 
To  prove  how  far  these  charges  may  be  true  would  require  a  far 
greater  knowledge  than  a  few  hours'  visit  to  a  ship  or  two  can 
afford.  One  of  the  conducting  officers  stated  that  there  had  been 
a  distressing  amount  of  pneumonia  on  board  the  Matagama  owing 
to  bad  weather  conditions  and  delay  at  embarkation.  On  the  other 
hand  several  soldiers  stated  with  warmth  that  their  treatment  had 
been  excellent.  Transport  vessels  it  is  evident  are  foul  with 
influenza  infection.     How  much  this  is  due  to  carelessness  or  diffi- 
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culty  of  fumigation  the  public  has  a  right  to  know.  Too  many  men, 
after  months  of  service  in  the  fighting  zone,  have  returned  to  fall 
before  the  epidemic  which  they  had  obviously  contracted  on  board. 
The  military  authorities  should  be  obliged  to  publish  a  statement 
of  the  steps  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  infection  on  board  and 
submit  it  to  a  medical  committee  composed  of  at  least  half  civilians. 
The  danger  is  pressing  and  it  bids  fair  to  sweep  the  country  once 
more  with  disease. 

The  Matagama  carried  two  thousand  passengers,  thirteen 
hundred  of  whom  were  soldiers  with  their  wives  and  children.  Of 
these  eleven  hundred  had  only  steerage  accommodation.  These 
quarters  were  cramped  in  the  extreme  and  were  no  fit  place  for  the 
women  and  children,  especially  considering  the  amount  of  sickness 
on  board.  //  lack  of  shipping  makes  it  necessary  to  carry  women 
and  children  in  vessels  of  the  steerage  type,  as  many  as  possible 
should  be  accommodated  in  the  first  and  second  cabins.  Officers 
and  N.C.Os.  could  very  well  share  the  same  conditions  as  the  men 
and  for  disciplinary  reasons  their  quarters  could  be  easily  separated. 
There  was  considerable  surprise  expressed  that  the  men  did  not 
complain  of  the  present  arrangement.  There  are  four  bunks,  each 
with  a  mattress  of  sacking,  to  each  cubicle,  with  about  seven-by- 
seven  feet  of  standing  room  and  one  rudimentary  basin.  The  dis- 
comfort for  women  with  children  even  without  sea-sickness  or 
pneumonia  can  be  imagined.  The  Government  has  taken  the 
responsibility  for  soldiers'  wives  and  children  and  should  look  to  it 
that  these  conditions  are  altered. 

The  welcome  rooms  at  St.  John  are  also  cramped  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  good  accommodation  in  the  harbour.  In 
Halifax  the  new  Government  dock,  pier  2,  offers  excellent  reception 
facilities  and  it  would  have  been  well  had  as  much  been  done  for 
St.  John.  Despite  the  paucity  of  quarters,  however,  the  men  and 
their  dependants  are  given  a  whole-hearted  welcome.  It  needs  no 
observation  to  see  that  the  women  who  are  in  charge  are  doing  their 
utmost  to  extend  a  practical  welcome.  Food  and  tobacco  are  given 
free,  there  are  cots  for  the  women  with  children,  but  more  than  all 
there  is  a  personal  and  kindly  spirit  which  should  help  to  persuade 
the  English  bride  that  Canada  is  not  so  entirely  "roughneck"  as 
some  of  their  travelling  experiences  may  lead  them  to  think.  The 
welcoming  conditions  before  the  Y.W.C.A.  were  given  a  free  hand 
were  nothing  short  of  disgusting.  It  is  only  necessary  to  say  that 
the  buildings  had  been  used  for  over  two  years  by  outgoing  troops 
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without  once  having  been  cleaned.  There  was  nowhere  to  rest  save 
on  the  floor  and  there  were  no  facilities  for  giving  food.  The 
Y.W.C.A.,  at  Government  cost,  have  turned  a  dirty  barn  into  a 
useful  and  hospitable  building.  In  addition  they  have  hotel 
accommodation  at  their  command  and  continue  to  look  after  the 
women  and  children  not  only  while  the  men  are  going  through  the 
military  formalities,  but  up  till  the  moment  of  departure  on  the 
train.  From  that  time  they  are  under  the  charge  of  the  Railway 
War  Board. 

In  an  editorial  in  this  issue  the  purpose  of  the  Railway  War 
Board  is  stated  to  be  "to  co-ordinate  the  railways  in  such  a  way 
that  congestion  on  one  line  could  be  speedily  removed  by  assistance 
from  others".  At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  this  Board  traffic 
with  which  it  had  to  deal  was  easterly  and  northerly,  the  movement 
of  troops,  munitions  and  all  varieties  of  supplies  for  Europe  to  the 
ports  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Maritime  Provinces.  That  is,  the 
gathering  of  men  and  material  from  all  parts  of  the  Dominion  and 
concentrating  them  at  the  ports  of  embarkation.  The  reverse  is 
now  the  case.  The  men  arrive,  one  thousand,  two  thousand,  three 
thousand  at  a  time,  and  must  be  distributed  as  swiftly  as  possible 
to  the  division  from  which  they  came.  In  January  of  this  year  the 
War  Board  handled  twenty-two  thousand  five  hundred  returning 
men  and  their  dependants.  Many  of  these  were  landed  from  vessels 
carrying  three  thousand  and  upwards  which  caused  an  abrupt 
strain  on  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  railroads  concerned.  They 
are  arranging  to  carry  forty  thousand  by  May  and  thereafter  forty- 
five  thousand  a  month  till  the  whole  expeditionary  force  shall  have 
returned  to  the  shores  which  they  have  been  leaving  during  the  last 
four  years. 

The  organization,  the  numbers  of  rolling  stock,  and  the  careful 
timing  necessary  to  move  these  trains  into  the  interior  and  in  some 
cases  even  to  the  opposite  coast,  is  tremendous.  It  takes  roughly 
three  trains  for  every  thousand  men ;  ninety  trains  and  locomotives 
to  handle  a  month's  returning  tide  of  Khaki.  These  trains  must  be 
operated  so  that  the  ordinary  freight  and  passenger  traffic  shall  not 
be  interrupted,  the  men  must  be  evacuated  from  the  debarkation 
ports  in  as  few  hours  as  possible,  that  is,  as  soon  as  their  documents, 
pay  and  destination  has  been  adjusted  by  the  authorities,  and  must 
reach  their  destination  with  all  possible  speed,  not  only  for  the 
comfort  and  satisfaction  but  to  avoid  congestion  on  the  lines  and 
unnecessary  expense.     The  used  cars  and  locomotives  must  then 
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be  reconcentrated  at  the  ports.  This  would  be  no  mean  problem 
in  any  country,  but  in  Canada  where  the  distances  are  in  many 
cases  nothing  short  of  immense  and  where  winter  greatly  increases 
the  difficulties,  the  likelihood  of  a  breakdown  is  vastly  increased.  It 
is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  Railway  Board  is  handling  the  problem 
with  efficiency  and  dispatch. 

This  is  of  necessity  but  a  brief  and  sketchy  account  of  the 
system  by  which  the  troops  are  returned  to  Canada.  The  problems 
to  be  solved  are  intricate  and  would  need  considerably  more  space 
to  do  them  justice.  To  bring  back  the  men  as  quickly  as  possible 
has  been  their  demand  and  this  is  being  done  as  far  as  the  Railway 
Board  is  concerned.  If  the  military  command  so  desire  the  whole 
of  our  expeditionary  force  can  be  transported  to  this  country  and 
distributed  to  their  home  districts  by  the  end  of  July.  The  first 
stage  of  repatriation  will  then  be  finally  closed. 

H.  K.  Gordon. 


"Borden  to  Create  a  Modern  Hellas" 

(Globe,  Feb.  8,  1919). 

The  day,  the  day  has  come  at  last: 

At  last  an  ancient  realm  decides 
To  re-create  her  glorious  past; 

And  seeking  a  new  Aristides, 
Has  found  the  very  man  she  sought  (accordin' 
To  Press  despatches)  in  Sir  Robert  Borden. 

For  unto  him  the  kindly  Fates 

(Who  ever  favour  Greece,  and  not  us) 

Have  giv'n  the  wisdom  of  Socrates, 
The  charm  of  genial  Herodotus: 

And  nought  his  native  vanity  so  tickles, 

As  when  the  Greeks  compare  him  to  Pericles. 

If  go  you  must  then,  go  in  peace, 

And  may  you  in  your  new  environment 

Prove  that  to  you  the  name  of  Greece 

Means  more  than  ever  it  to  Byron  meant. 

How  else  could  you  serve  Canada  so  well  as 

By  boosting  up  the  stock  of  poor  old  Hellas? 

W.  D.  W. 
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Mentioned  in  Despatches 

THAT  certain  condescension  in  foreigners,"  pointed  out  so  un- 
erringly by  Lowell,  seems  to  be  rising  in  the  West  instead 
of  in  the  East,  these  revolutionary  days.  One  can  imagine 
that  the  natural  inhabitants  of  France  or  Belgium  have  felt  an 
apologetic  bashfulness  in  the  presence  of  the  hosts  of  condescending 
strangers  from  overseas,  who  have  been  looking  with  hard  American 
eyes  on  the  old  towns  and  villages  of  their  marches. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  condescension  is  most  marked  on  this  side 
of  the  water,  where  Mr.  Wilson's  Peace  Conference  is  duly  adver- 
tized by  the  Midway  spell-binders  of  the  daily  press.  One  is  thank- 
ful that  the  caption  writers  of  the  illustrated  editions  are  not  in 
authority  at  the  Peace  Table.  If  they  were,  the  League  of  Nations 
would  probably  end  in  a  row  and  confusion  worse  than  the  clash  of 
baseball  bats  and  catchers'  masks  over  an  umpire's  decision  in  the 
Darktowh  League  at  Watermelon  Corners.  We  have  to  bear 
patiently  with  our  big  step-brother  to  the  south.  We  may  safely 
leave  our  efforts  to  the  judgment  of  Time,  while  he  blows  his  own 
horn  about  his  ending  of  the  war.  He  was  slow  in  waking,  but  he 
gave  full  proof  that  he  was  willing  to  do  his  share  of  the  work  when 
he  did  get  up  and  doing.  We  may  even  be  thankful  that  he  relieves 
our  four  years  of  serious  effort  by  the  smiles  aroused  by  his  exaggera- 
tions. "Back  to  the  Homeland  with  the  Eagles  of  Victory" — as  the 
caption  writer  puts  it — we  can  join  "Our  Doughboys"  in  tossing  hats 
in  air.  And  we  can  enjoy  a  picture  of  England's  King,  sitting  with 
President  Wilson  in  the  King's  own  carriage,  with  all  hospitality 
cheerfully  ignored  by  the  caption  writer  in  his  title,  "President 
Wilson  and  King  George,  Heads  of  the  English-speaking  World". 
As  Rebels  unprejudiced  these  pictures  have  a  further  interest  for 
us.  We  are  glad  to  see  professorial  dignity  in  its  rightful  place,  shall 
we  say.  Most  of  us  know  that  the  institution  of  Kingship  is  really 
far  behind  our  development.  We  drag  it  along  but  it  hampers  a 
straightforward  movement.  If  we  are  to  live  more  sincerely  we 
must  completely  enclose  and  absorb  this  old  idea  in  a  stronger  and 
simpler  national  life.  It  is  good  to  see  the  example  of  impartial 
nature.  Our  professorial  "Head  of  the  English-speaking  World" 
is  quite  imperial  in  the  royal  carriage.  Caesar  himself  could  not 
have  worn  a  top-hat  more  nobly.  He  needs  no  other  crown.  The 
shining  armour  and  the  winged  helmet  of  the  haughty  Hohenzollern 
god  had  to  withdraw  before  the  plain  gown  and  mortar-board  of  the 
good  Doctor.    So  much  for  the  Higher  Education. 
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"Then  let  us  pray,  that  come  it  may, 
As  come  it  will  for  a'  that; 
That  sense  and  worth  o'er  a'  the  earth 
May  bear  the  gree  for  a*  that." 

Sense  and  worth  are  undoubtedly  getting  a  fairer  chance  at 
present.  We  can  say  without  boasting  that  our  Canadian  army  has 
demonstrated  their  value.  One  understands  that  high  military 
authorities  of  other  nations  consider  the  Canadian  army  the  most 
generally  efficient.  That  "certain  condescension  in  foreigners" 
would  have  smiled  at  the  suggestion  of  such  a  possibility  four  years 
ago,  but  they  are  finding  it  out,  and  now  there  are  high  foreign 
authorities  in  Art,  praising  Canadian  effort  in  that  direction  as  well, 
with  all  traces  of  condescension  lost  in  enthusiasm. 

Before  the  war  A.  Y.  Jackson  was  a  Montreal  artist,  known  to  a 
few  of  his  countrymen — principally  in  Toronto — as  a  leader  towards 
a  definite  Canadian  expression  in  landscape  painting.  His  work  was 
distinguished  by  the  aversion  it  roused  in  domineering  critics,  for  it 
had  vigour,  originality,  simplicity  and  truth.  It  caused  some  con- 
troversy at  every  exhibition.  An  article  on  it  and  similar  work  in 
a  Toronto  newspaper  was  entitled  "The  Hot  Mush  School".  Jack- 
son went  to  the  war  in  the  early  years.  As  a  private  and  an  artist, 
he  felt  to  the  full  that  deprivation  of  life,  liberty  and  happiness, 
forced  on  the  civilized  world  by  condescending  foreigners  with 
military  ideals.  He  was  wounded  and  spent  a  year  or  more  con- 
valescent in  England.  After  that  he  was  fortunately  drawn  into 
work  for  the  Canadian  War  Records,  where  his  special  talent  could 
be  used  with  most  profit  to  his  country.  In  the  great  exhibition 
now  open  in  London,  of  the  Canadian  War  Memorials,  Jackson's 
"  Hot  Mush  Stuff"  has  taken  a  prominent  place  beside  work  of  the 
best  British  artists.  Canada's  practice  in  breaking  Hindenburg  lines, 
may  yet  enable  her  artists  to  get  a  footing  on  the  impregnable  British 
R.  A.  line  as  well  if  they  care  to  attempt  it.  British  critics  have  found 
in  Jackson's  work  a  specially  significant  interpretation  of  the  war. 

Another  Canadian  artist  who  has  had  to  be  discovered  for  his 
own  people  by  the  British  critic  is  Fred.  H.  Varley.  Varley  had 
exhibited  little  in  Canada,  being  too  busily  employed  at  making  a 
living  in  designing  for  commercial  art,  to  paint  much.  No  example 
of  his  work  is  owned  by  the  Canadian  National  Gallery.  But  his 
work  was  well-known  to  a  small  circle  who  expected  great  things 
from  him  when  he  and  others  were  sent  to  England  in  the  spring  of 
1918  to  work  for  the  War  Records.  Varley  has  been  especially 
successful.      In  an  article  on  the  War  Memorials  in   the  Daily 
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Telegraph  Sir  Claud  Phillips  mentions  him  particularly:  "His 
two  works,  'When  Graveyards  Yawn'  and  'For  What?'  show 
genuine  power.  There  is  nothing  here  of  sentiment,  nothing  indeed 
of  personal  passion.  .  .  .  We  find  a  massive  objectivity,  a  sense  of 
all-pervading  tragedy — of  human  will  overpowered  by  Fate". 
Varley's  method  is  described  as  "ultra-modernist,  but  with,  never- 
theless, little  of  the  fantastic  exaggeration  that  disfigures  the  work 
of  the  post-impressionist".  The  Nation  gets  more  out  of  Varley. 
He  provides  it  with  the  heart  of  a  sermon  entitled  "The  Picture  of 
the  Sphinx",  in  the  issue  of  January  18th,  1919. 

"There  is  one  picture  by  Capt.  F.  H.  Varley  of  a  tip-cart.  It  is 
canted  on  the  side  of  a  shell-crater  which  is  nearly  full  of  drainage. 
Beyond  it,  in  that  winter  light  which  in  Flanders  seemed  to  have 
a  quality  of  indescribable  austerity,  to  be  quite  alien  and  other- 
world,  and  disciplined  with  exactitude  across  a  stretch  of  ochreous 
muck,  is  a  parade  of  neat  little  white  crosses.  One  of  a  labour 
battalion  leans  on  his  spade  and  contemplates  the  cart.  More  work ! 
It  is  loaded  with  a  tangle  of  legs  and  arms.  The  title  of  the  picture  is 
'  For  What.  .  .  .?'  Who  can  say?  Who  dares  to  put  that  question, 
not  to  the  world,  but  to  himself?  ...  it  may  be  that  we  would  rather 
not  examine,  and  would  rather  not  know  'for  what?'  because  we 
are  still  merely  determined  to  accuse,  as  being  the  easiest  way  of 
solving  the  riddle.  .  .  The  question  of  the  soldier  artists  is  rarely 
as  direct  as  Capt.  Varley's.  But  in  some  way  it  always  faces  the 
visitor,  as  in  a  picture  by  Lieut.  A.  Y.  Jackson  of  a  little  wood  in 
the  Salient;  the  usual  stumps  of  trees  with  their  splinters,  the  same 
cold  and  forbidding  light  shining  on  the  everlasting  mud.  'Copse: 
Evening',  the  artist  calls  it,  in  mockery.  Do  the  mothers  and  wives 
think  it  hard  to  know  that  their  men  are  dead?  Let  them  look  at 
this  picture,  .  .  .  and  know  that  it  is  lucky  for  them,  but  unfortunate 
for  the  living  world,  that  they  do  not  know  how  and  with  what 
thoughts  their  men  lived  for  some  time  before  they  escaped  from  a 
'  Copse :  Evening ' .  It  was  not  death  they  dreaded.  Sometimes  that 
was  welcomed.     It  was  the  mutilation  of  the  mind." 

In  such  a  significant  way  are  our  artists  mentioned  in  despatches. 
There  are  others,  besides  the  two  above,  both  overseas  and  at  home, 
but  space  does  not  admit  of  their  consideration.  They  will  return. 
They  will  interpret  for  us,  with  deeper  insight,  the  distinctive  beauty 
of  the  land  they  have  served  so  well.  May  their  countrymen  leave 
the  old  apathy  behind  them, — the  old  condescension, — the  old  ridi- 
cule, slangy  or  implied — and  arouse  themselves  to  an  appreciation 
of  their  efforts.  J.  M. 
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The  German  Philosophers  in  Limerick 

I 

A  quaint  dog,  indeed,  was  old  Leibnitz, 
In  whose  eyes  the  world  was  a  hive  an'  its 

Bumblebees  booming 

Were  monads  a-swooning; 
The  jumble  would  madden  your  five  wits. 

II 

The  greatest  of  all,  Kant — Immanuel — 
Said  his  income-tax,  slender  but  annual, 

Was  a  noumenon,  think  of  it, 

Lave  in  it,  drink  of  it, 
Then,  if  you  can,  read  his  manual. 

Ill 

A  great  vade-mecum  was  Hegel; 
It  was  he  who  essayed  to  inveigle 

The  world  into  thinking 

That  eating  and  drinking 
Could  only  be  done  a  la  regie. 

IV 

A  dark  horse  comes  next,  Schopenhauer ; 

He'd  slander  his  parents  and  glower 
Like  death  at  phenomenas — 
— He  thought  them  most  ominous — 

I  believe  he  could  outfrown  Glendower. 

V 

An  enfant  terrible,  Fred  Nietzsche, 
Had  one  disagreeable  feature : 

Professor  or  graduate 

He  swore  to  transvaluate, 
Don't  argue  with  him,  for  he'll  beat  yer. 

B.  F. 
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"The  Rin£  and  the  Book" 

NO  one  could  be  better  fitted  to  discuss  "The  Ring  and  the 
Book"  than  such  a  true  Italian  scholar  as  is  Professor  Shaw. 
Just  as  Browning  brought  all  his  amassed  knowledge  and 
his  amazing  artistry  to  the  transmuting  of  the  old  yellow  book,  so 
the  lecturer  with  historical  insight  traced  the  origin  and  unravelled 
the  threads  of  the  poem  which  grew  out  of  the  musty  documents. 
The  paper  was  an  admirable  example  of  the  modern  historical 
method  of  studying  a  great  piece  of  literature.  Professor  Shaw 
evidently  knew  the  old  yellow  book  thoroughly,  and  was  able  to 
judge  exactly  to  what  extent  the  poem  was  indebted  to  the  source, 
and  where  it  transcended  fact.  The  investigation  of  the  forged 
letters  was  a  fine  instance  of  criticism  in  detail,  and  important 
because  of  its  bearing  upon  the  character  of  Pompilia.  Browning 
idealises  the  shallow  girl-wife  of  the  police-court  case  until  in  the 
poem  she  becomes  a  beautiful,  ethereal  creature,  whom  Capon- 
sacchi  can  describe  in  these  words: 

"Pompilia;  the  same  great,  grave,  griefful  air 
As  stands  i'  the  dusk,  on  altar  that  I  know, 
Left  alone  with  one  moonbeam  in  her  cell, 
Our  Lady  of  All  the  Sorrows." 
Professor  Shaw  made  a  most  interesting  comparison  with  Dante's 
idealisation  of  Beatrice.     The  Beatrice  who  in  real  life  had  mocked 
at  the  pale  face  of  the  poet  became  in  his  poem  a  stately  maiden, 
beautiful  alike  in  soul  and  body.     The  artist's  genius  is  shown  in 
this  power  to  change  and   transmute  the  dull   metal  into  gold. 
Browning  himself  says  that  though  man  has  not  the  power  to 
create  he  can  perhaps  complete  the  incomplete,  and  give  life  to 
what  seems  dead. 

A  lecturer  of  Professor  Shaw's  variety  makes  a  severe  demand 
upon  his  audience,  but  serious  critical  study  is  surely  the  purpose 
of  the  English  Association.  The  few  in  the  audience  who  had  really 
read  "The  Ring  and  the  Book"  were  naturally  filled  with  pride, 
but  I  personally  have  not  allowed  the  warning  note  sounded  that 
evening  to  deter  me  from  reading  at  least  part  of  the  poem,  and 
should  solemnly  advise  everyone  to  grasp  his — or  her — courage 
firmly,  and  do  likewise. 

C.  C.  C. 
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Certain  Aspects  of  Rural  Reconstruction 

WHILE  Governments  and  Committees  on  Reconstruction 
are  busily  pouring  oil  on  the  turbulent  waters  of  labour 
unrest,  the  farmer  is  taking  steps  to  solve  his  own 
problems  in  their  relation  to  the  body  politic.  He  has  witnessed 
the  spectacle  of  organization  among  other  classes  of  society  for 
their  own  well-being.  The  power  of  organized  labour  and  the  failure 
of  members  of  his  class  to  receive  the  respectful  attention  of  the 
Government  in  their  alleged  grievances  have  led  him  to  believe 
that  organization  would  be  useful.  The  rising  cost  of  production 
threatening  to  equal  the  selling  price  of  his  produce,  and  latterly, 
the  fear  of  a  sudden  drop  in  prices  below  cost  of  production  have 
convinced  him  that  farmers  must  organize  for  their  mutual  advan- 
tage and  self-preservation. 

The  average  farmer  is  not  a  pauper  or  a  beggar.  Neither  is  he  a 
millionaire,  as  the  city  press  delights  to  picture  him.  He  has  no 
ambition  to  manipulate  the  Government,  to  boss  society,  or  to 
receive  charity  at  the  hands  of  the  State.  He  is  independent  and, 
if  given  half  a  chance,  will  contribute  his  full  share  to  the  general 
prosperity. 

We  are  perfectly  willing  to  say  that  the  farmer  is  the  backbone 
of  the  nation,  but  the  nation  is  not  made  up  wholly  of  backbone. 
The  backbone  carries  the  head  above  it  and  encases  the  delicate 
spinal  cord  and  nervous  system  without  which  life  would  be 
stagnant  and  inactive.  Man  without  a  backbone  would  flatten  out 
and  die,  and  the  nation  without  agriculture  would  starve.  We  do 
not  forget,  however,  that  the  heart  pumps  blood,  that  blood  gives 
nourishment,  and  that  nourishment  also  is  necessary  to  life.  The 
brain  directs  the  actions  of  the  body.  The  feet  walk,  the  eyes  see, 
the  ears  hear,  and  with  many  people  the  hands  talk. 

The  ideal  sought  after  is  of  course  a  condition  in  which  the 
farmer  will  produce  enough  food  for  every  person  to  live,  and,  in 
return,  will  receive  a  fair  profit  upon  his  investment  and  his  labour. 
That  he  is  not  making  a  fair  return  is  apparent  from  statistics 
obtained  by  Prof.  A.  Leitch,  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  and 
published  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  a  survey  of  113 
farms  in  Calcdon  township,  Peel  county,  it  was  found  that  for  the 
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year  ending  October  1st,  1917,  the  average  labour  income*  on  farms 
under  85  acres  was  $507,  86  to  100  acres  $891,  101  to  150  acres 
$1,091,  and  151  to  241  acres  $1,581.  Similar  conditions  were 
revealed  by  a  survey  of  Oxford  county.  At  a  recent  Convention, 
Prof.  Leitch  is  reported  to  have  made  the  following  statement, 
"The  average  labour  income  of  450  dairy  farmers  in  the  County  of 
Oxford,  including  the  labour  of  the  women  and  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  family  was  a  little  less  than  $1,200,  for  the  year  ending 
April  1st,  1918.  For  this  income  the  dairy  farmer,  during  six  months 
of  the  year,  works  an  average  of  13  hours  per  day,  seven  days  a 
week,  and  for  the  other  six  months,  he  works  an  average  of  11  hours 
per  day  for  seven  days  of  the  week".  Every  person  who  eats  from 
the  farmer's  granary  should  give  a  fair  return  for  the  service  ren- 
dered to  him. 

All  classes  of  citizens  must  realize  that  we  are  so  far  removed 
from  the  savage  that  we  are  absolutely  dependent  upon  one  another. 
Each  class  of  society  and  each  branch  of  trade  must  contribute  to 
the  others,  and  be  satisfied  with  a  fair  return  for  service  rendered. 
Each  must  co-operate  with  the  other,  not  only  in  producing  the 
goods  and  services  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  society,  but,  also,  in 
working  out,  by  friendly  co-operation,  the  proper  community 
spirit. 

Unhappily  the  farmer  has  been  the  slowest  person  to  recognize 
this  truth.  He  has  been  an  individualist,  and  his  independent 
attitude  interferes  greatly  with  the  development  of  the  co-operative 
spirit  within  his  sphere  of  life.  Sam  Walter  Foss  pictures  this  in- 
dividualistic attitude  of  the  typical  old-fashioned  farmer  in  his 
inimitable  little  poem,  entitled  "The  Caff  on  the  Lawn". 

I'm  goin'  to  hitch  this  'ere  young  caff  out  here  in  my  front  lawn; 
He'll  stay  right  here  an'  chaw  the  grass  'till  the  hull  thing  is  chawn ; 
He'll  chaw  that  corner  off  to-day,  until  he's  et  it  bare; 
Ter-morrer  I  will  move  his  stake,  an'  he'll  chaw  over  there. 

Looks  bad,  yer  say,  to  see  a  caff  out  in  a  man's  front  yard, 
An'  blattin',  like  a  barnyard,  on  this  stylish  boolevard; 
But  thet  air  caff  shall  eat  thet  grass  until  I  get  him  fat, 
An'  if  he  feels  like  blattin',  w'y  I  reckon  he  will  blat. 


*The  term  "Labour  income"  represents  the  net  receipts  after  paying  all 
expenses  on  the  farm,  including  5%  interest  on  the  capital  invested,  and  paying 
for  all  labour  save  that  of  the  man  who  actually  operated  the  farm. 
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Wen  I  fust  took  my  farm  out  here  this  was  a  country  road; 
Across  the  way  was  parstchure  Ian',  where  huckleberries  growed; 
My  caff  was  then  hitched  in  my  yard  fer  the  hull  town's  inspection, 
An'  no  darn  enterprisin'  dood  cum  roun'  to  make  objection. 

Wen  this  road  growed  a  village  street,  my  caff  was  in  the  yard, 
An'  now  the  street  it  swells  'ith  style —  a  city  boolevard! 
But  I  will  hitch  this  'ere  young  caff  out  here  in  my  front  lawn; 
He'll  stay  right  here  an'  chaw  the  grass  till  the  hull  thing  is  chawn. 

You  say  the  way  I  carry  on  makes  the  hull  city  laff; 
Wall,  let  'em  laff — this  'ere's  my  lawn,  an'  this  'ere  is  my  caff, 
An'  things  hez  reached  the  purtiest  pass  the  worl'  hez  ever  sawn, 
Ef  an  ol'  duff  can't  let  his  caff  chaw  grass  on  his  own  lawn. 

Wall,  let  'em  laff;  this  'ere  young  caff  shall  stay  here  anyhow, 
An'  if  I  hear  'em  laff  too  hard,  I'll  trot  out  the  ol'  cow; 
I'll  hitch  'em  both  to  the  same  stake,  right  here  in  my  front  lawn, 
An'  let  'em  stay  an'  chaw  the  grass  till  the  hull  thing  is  chawn! 

To  say  the  least,  we  cannot  hope  for  much  support  from  such 
as  these  until  they  see  the  light.  Rural  reformers  must  strive  to 
overcome  the  individualism  of  rural  life,  and  results  will  be  ob- 
tained only  by  adopting  a  definite  programme  as  a  basis  for  action. 

The  rural  problem  must  be  approached  from  three  points  of 
view.  Agriculture  must  be  regarded  as  an  industry,  as  a  business, 
and  as  a  life. 

To  the  industry  must  be  applied  the  teaching  of  modern  science. 
That  is  the  sphere  of  government  and  of  educational  authorities. 
This  technical  work  has  been  developed  by  the  Dominion  and 
Provincial  Governments  until  it  has  reached  a  high  degree  of 
efficiency  in  Canada.  It  is  also  the  duty  of  these  authorities  to 
make  comprehensive  surveys  of  rural  conditions  and  to  establish 
a  Commission  to  study  the  effect  of  the  tariff. 

Into  the  business  of  agriculture  must  be  introduced  the  methods 
practised  by  those  engaged  in  every  other  occupation.  The  most 
important  of  these  methods  is  combination  whenever  combination 
results  in  more  efficiency  or  economy  than  individual  competitive 
action.  It  must  be  accomplished  by  voluntary  effort  on  the  part 
of  farmers  and  rural  leaders.  Farmers'  organizations  have  usually 
failed  when  they  were  fostered  by  Government  money  and  officials. 

The  corporation  or  joint  stock  company  form  of  combination 
is  whollv  unsuitable  to  farmers.     When  farmers  or  labourers  com- 
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bine  their  object  is  not  to  make  the  undertaking  yield  the  profits 
to  secure  which  joint-stock  companies  are  usually  organized,  but 
merely  to  improve  the  conditions  under  which  the  participants 
conduct  their  own  business,  the  control  of  which  they  have  no 
intention  of  giving  up.  Co-operation,  as  practised  among  farmers,  is 
necessarily  somewhat  more  complicated  than  the  ordinary  joint- 
stock  system,  probably  because  it  has  to  secure  an  equitable 
arrangement  among  a  larger  number  of  interests.  It  can  be  accom- 
plished, however,  by  careful  adherence  to  the  Rochdale  plan  of 
co-operation,  developed  in  England  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Under  the  Rochdale  system  each  man  has  one  vote  regardless 
of  the  number  of  shares  he  owns.  This  qualification  guarantees  the 
society  against  the  control  and  manipulation  of  capital.  So  long 
as  there  are  three  rnembers  in  the  society  and  two  of  them  are  pro- 
ducers they  will  control  the  society,  even  though  each  of  them  has 
but  one  share  and  the  speculator  has  ninety-eight  shares. 

The  second  provision  is  that  only  a  fair  legal  rate  of  interest 
shall  be  paid  on  the  capital  invested.  This  qualification  prevents 
the  concentration  of  ownership  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  There  is  no 
very  great  incentive  to  purchase  shares  of  stock  that  do  not  carry 
a  vote  with  them,  and  on  which  the  holder  cannot  receive  more  than 
the  legal  interest  rate  in  the  form  of  cash  returns. 

Thirdly,  after  a  surplus  sufficient  to  guarantee  working  capital 
has  been  secured,  all  other  earnings  are  distributed  pro  rata  among 
the  members  on  a  basis  of  their  sales  to  the  society,  or  their  pur- 
chases, and — in  the  case  of  a  co-operative  credit  association — loans 
from  it.  This  division  is  usually  made  once  a  year,  but  it  may  be 
oftener  if  necessary.  The  result  of  this  trade  dividend  is  the  elimina- 
tion of  all  unnecessary  surplus.  It  gives  to  the  persons  who  furnish 
the  trade  on  which  the  profit  was  earned  the  full  benefits  of  their 
trading,  and  a  further  incentive  to  remain  in  the  association. 
Farmers  will  not  invest  more  capital  or  apply  more  thought  and 
energy  to  production  unless  they  are  to  reap  the  reward  of  the 
improvement  in  the  quality  and  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
their  product,  so  often  captured  by  the  agencies  of  distribution. 

Finally,  the  life  of  rural  communities  must  receive  as  much 
thought  and  care  as  are  lavished  on  the  analogous  problems  of 
city  populations.  Here,  again,  the  community  idea  must  be 
developed.  It  is  a  matter  of  administrative  experience,  not  only 
in  Denmark  and  Ireland,  but  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  of  Canada, 
that  by  far  the  best  local  agency  through  which  governmental  and 
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educational  bodies  can  work  is  a  voluntary  association  of  the  latter 
for  mutual  business  advantage.  Not  until  farmers  associate  in  the 
business  of  their  lives  and  learn  that  it  is  for  their  benefit  to  do  so, 
is  it  easy  to  organize  them  to  study  other  problems  and  achieve 
the  higher  purposes  of  social  and  intellectual  advancement. 

There  are  other  agencies  at  work  in  the  rural  community.  They 
are  the  home,  the  school,  the  church,  and  voluntary  associations  for 
various  purposes.  Each  has  its  function  to  perform — each  should 
co-operate  with  the  others  in  an  effort  to  provide  life  on  the  farm 
with  physical  comforts,  social  pleasures,  and  intellectual  satis- 
faction, as  a  counter  attraction  to  the  life  of  a  modern  city.  For 
their  permanent  existence  and  success  these  agencies  are  ultimately 
dependent  upon  the  wealth  of  the  agricultural  industry.  Until  it  is 
increased  neither  the  rural  population  nor  the  industry  which  feeds 
the  nation  will  occupy  the  place  properly  belonging  to  them  in  the 
national  life. 

D.  R.  G.  C. 


A  Birthday 

(February  24th,  1919) 

Our  bodies  on  a  distant  plain, 

'Neath  crosses  row  on  row, 
Lie  side  by  side,  through  wind  and  rain 

And  melancholy  snow. 

Battle's  grim  dormitory  this; 

And  filled  is  every  bed. 
And  none  may  leave  his  place,  or  miss 

The  roll-call  of  the  dead. 

Yet,  as  I  lie  here  peacefully, 

I  think,  "If  Fate  had  willed, 
To-day  I  should  be  thirty-three: 

At  thirty  I  was  killed." 

O  you,  who  loved  me,  whom  I  love, 

Do  not  forget  this  day, 
Through  all  the  years  you  are  above 

And  I  beneath  the  clay. 

W.  D.  Woodhead. 
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Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 

REBEL  AND  PATRIOT 

FRIEND  and  foe  alike  recognize  in  the  passing  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  the  removal  of  Canada's  most  prominent  and 
widely  known  statesman.  The  "Knight  of  the  White  Plume" 
had  a  firm  hold  not  only  on  the  hearts  of  men  but  on  their  imagina- 
tions. Born  of  modest  parentage  in  an  out-of-the-way  corner  of 
Quebec,  a  French-Canadian  Catholic  in  a  land  where  the  flood-tide 
of  racial  and  religious  prejudice  often  runs  high,  he  became  our 
Dominion's  political  head  when  he  led  his  regenerated  Liberals  to 
victory  in  '96.  Only  a  year  later  in  the  imperial  conference  of  '97 
(and  also  in  the  similar  gathering  of  '02)  he  won  world-wide  recog- 
nition. Men  ranked  him,  a  colonial,  among  the  best  of  European 
diplomats.  Twice  defeated  in  his  later  years  he  still  remained  the 
most  pre-eminent  personality  in  Canadian  politics.  Orator, 
statesman,  patriot,  idolized  leader  of  men,  he  possessed  a  personal 
integrity  and  purity  of  life  that  discouraged  the  jackals  who  live 
on  slander.  There  was  no  skeleton  coffined  in  his  cupboards.  With 
Sir  John  A.  MacDonald,  he  will  bulk  large  in  the  pages  of  history. 
The  works  of  all  great  men  create  criticism.  And  so  the  esti- 
mates of  Laurier's  statesmanship  vary.  As  a  party  leader  he  found 
Liberalism  in  the  numbing  Slough  of  Despond.  Its  policies  were 
sterile,  its  vitality  congealed.  From  this  desperate  beginning  he 
evolved  the  new  Liberalism  that  swept  the  hustings  in  '96,  and  gave 
us  the  fifteen  years  of  government  from  '96  to  '11.  In  this  period 
many  of  our  great  problems  were  cleared  away,  and  much  of  our 
development  into  a  real  Dominion  took  place.  The  West  stretched 
in  leagues  of  empty  prairie.  Laurier  peopled  its  waste  places — 
whether  in  the  wisest  way  or  not,  time  will  tell.  At  any  rate,  two 
new  provinces,  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  date  their  birth  from 
his  legislation  of  1904.  His  railroad  schemes  have  had  their  share 
of  both  good  fortune  and  mishaps;  his  Imperial  Preference  was  a 
triumph  for  Laurier  the  patriot  and  Canadian  over  the  Catholic  and 
French-Canadian  bigot  of  Orange  conception;  his  bold  defiance  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  on  the  Manitoba  Separate  School 
question  laid  the  ghost  of  priest-intervention  and  western  religious 
sectarianism.  The  Reciprocity  issue  was  responsible  for  his  first 
defeat,  yet  the  spectre  of  Free  Trade  is  a  very  troublesome  reality 
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at  cabinet  councils  to-day.  In  his  latter  days  his  conception  of 
national  needs,  individual  rights  and  democracy's  nature  led  him 
to  oppose  conscription  without  a  referendum,  and  the  mushroom 
growth  of  the  Order-in-Council. 

His  achievements  were  great,  his  character  and  tendencies  were 
no  less  striking.  A  master  of  conciliation,  his  gentle  politeness 
masked  the  steely  strength  that  comes  from  strong  convictions. 
He  was  a  practical  man,  not  a  visionary  idealist,  so  he  took  political 
conditions  as  he  found  them,  but  in  questions  he  believed  vital  he 
could  not  be  swamped  by  popular  prejudice  or  momentary  tides  of 
public  sentiment.  In  temperament  and  policy  he  was  a  true 
liberal,  and  like  all  exponents  of  true  liberalism  a  true  rebel. 

For  liberalism — apart  from  party  shibboleths — stands  for  pro- 
gress, for  advance  to  something  that  seems  better  than  the  old, 
outworn  scheme  of  things, — but  a  progress  that  is  not  violently 
destructive  but  gradually  constructive.  It  recognizes  that  true 
progress  is  often  tortoise-like  and  meets  with  many  a  sickening 
rebuff,  it  realizes  that  existent  conditions  are  themselves  the  result 
of  previous  progress  and  have  their  place  in  society's  fabric.  Even 
if  levelled  they  may  form  a  foundation  or  materia  for  the  new  order. 
But  the  essence  of  true  liberalism  is  true  rebellion.  Before  progres- 
sion the  true  liberal  must  see  the  need  of  progression,  his  mind  must 
rebel  at  the  existent  order,  and  realize  its  shortcomings  and  its 
possibilities  of  development.  Then,  from  his  rebellion  springs  not  a 
mere  anarchistic  criticism  and  attack  on  the  scheme  of  society 
before  him  but  a  constructive  forging  of  improved  instrumenta  of  life 
from  the  material  at  hand.  New  bottles  must  often  be  shaped  for 
the  new  wine  of  new  ideals  but  the  constituent  material  is,  of  force, 
the  same  as  that  of  the  old.  Human  beings  and  their  works  are  the 
ultimate  sources  of  society.  The  true  rebel,  too,  like  the  true 
liberal,  is  no  devotee  of  force.  His  voice  is  raised  in  protest  against 
the  outworn  or  the  unjust  but  his  attempts  to  revivify  and  improve 
society  are  made  not  with  a  club,  but  by  reason  and  education,  till 
public  opinion  surges  to  the  mark  he  has  set.  This  is  especially  true 
of  countries  where  the  institutions  are  of  a  democratic  type.  The 
true  rebel  is  not  only  a  true  liberal  but,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  he 
is  the  truest  of  patriots.  His  object  is  the  improvement  of  his  country 
and  the  world,  not  self-advancement  or  destruction  for  destruction's 
sake. 

So  with  Laurier.  Hot-headed  in  his  young  manhood— he  was  a 
radical  of  the  radicals,  "the  new  Papineau",  the  supporter  of  Riel 
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the  rebel — he  soon  developed  the  saving  graces  of  moderation, 
tolerance,  patience  and  breadth  and  depth  of  vision.  These  quali- 
ties enabled  him  to  wait  for  progress,  to  realize  the  folly  of  force,  to 
consider  questions  from  more  than  one  point  of  view,  to  stand  out 
as  the  uncompromising  champion  of  Canadian  Nationalism  and 
Imperialism  against  the  clamant  cries  of  race  hatred  and  religious 
intolerance.  Thus,  he  early  left  the  camp  of  Papineau's  disciples 
and  evolved  the  true  and  steady  liberalism  of  his  political  career. 
A  faithful  son  of  the  church,  his  reason  and  patriotism  reacted  to 
the  folly  of  a  narrow  racial  and  religious  policy,  and  he  came  out 
in  open  rebellion  in  '96  to  his  church's  endorsement  of  the  Remedial 
Bill.  It  seemed  like  political  suicide  for  a  French-Catholic  to 
challenge  the  Roman  priesthood  on  its  own  stamping-ground  in 
Quebec.  Laurier's  eloquence  carried  the  day.  Linked  up  with 
this  was  his  consistent  advocacy  of  Imperialism  based  on  Nation- 
alism. A  French-Canadian  educated  in  a  province  saturated  at  the 
time  by  anti-British  sentiment  (the  heritage  of  conquest  and  the 
rebellion  of  1837),  his  policies  were  framed  to  create  a  united  Canada 
not  to  favour  a  sectional  Quebec.  This  was  perhaps  his  most 
glorious  achievement.  We  can  scarcely  comprehend  the  strength 
of  the  prejudices  he  defied  or  the  greatness  of  his  victory.  Out- 
standing, too,  was  his  championship  of  Reciprocity.  This  seems  to 
have  sprung  from  his  perception  of  Western  needs  and  desire  for 
unity.  Again  he  challenged  the  existent  order  of  things.  Though 
defeated,  the  revival  of  Free  Trade  agitation  suggests  that  he  may 
have  advocated  the  proper  course. 

His  later  years  were  signalized  by  his  opposition  to  the  con- 
scription issue.  We  are,  perhaps,  too  close  to  this  part  of  his  career 
to  judge  it  sanely  in  the  cold  impartial  light  that  history  demands. 
To  us  Conscription  seems  to  have  been  a  necessity.  In  the  hell  of 
war  individual  rights  are  submerged  in  the  needs  of  the  state.  But 
to  call  Laurier's  loyalty  into  question  is  a  fatal  error.  As  we  have 
shown  his  life  was  marked  by  a  devotion  to  Britain  and  things 
British,  only  exceeded  by  his  Canadianism.  No  one  who  has  read 
his  utterances  in  favour  of  Imperial  Preference,  his  interpretation 
of  Canadian  colonial  relation  to  the  British  Isles,  or  his  speech  in 
August  1914,  at  the  opening  of  the  war  can  doubt  his  patriotism. 
But  we  may  suspect  that  there  were  strong  forces  that  shaped  his 
view  of  Conscription.  He  was  always  a  more  ardent  Canadian  than 
Imperialist,  and  it  must  have  grieved  him  to  see  Canada's  resources 
depleted,  to  see  her  almost  mortgaging  her  future  for  a  war  across 
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the  seas,  however  vital.  Hand  in  hand  with  this  may  have  gone 
his  political  conceptions  of  the  relations  between  the  state  and 
the  individual.  Like  Pericles  he  believed  in  a  high  estimate  of  the 
rights  of  the  individual,  and  the  drastic  restrictions  placed  upon 
them  by  the  M.S. A.  were  alien  to  his  political  theory.  Also,  he 
seems  to  have  felt  that  Quebec  was  not  ready  for  the  measure 
(though  he  pledged  her  loyalty  to  it,  if  passed),  and  may  have  feared 
that  the  racial  breach  he  had  done  so  much  to  heal  would  be  opened 
afresh.  Add  to  this  that  he  was  a  man  of  nearly  eighty  years  and 
we  can  perhaps  understand  his  attitude,  for  age  fixes  the  rigidity  of 
previously-conceived  principles.  At  any  rate,  we  must  admit  that 
again  Sir  Wilfrid  stood  out  in  opposition  to  the  tendency  of  the  hour 
whether  he  misjudged  the  issue  or  not.  If  he  had  gone  with  the 
tide  certain  success  and  glory  seems  to  have  awaited  him.  He  pre- 
ferred political  defeat  to  the  sacrifice  of  his  convictions.  To  judge 
his  greatness  his  whole  life  must  be  considered,  not  any  isolated 
section  of  it. 

Any  attempt  of  ours  to  estimate  his  career  must  fall  short  of  its 
goal.  Rebel  and  patriot,  he  harmonized  the  two  as  only  the  greatest 
of  true  Liberals  can.  Imperialist  and  Canadian,  diplomat,  orator 
of  the  "silver  tongue",  polished  gentleman  and  thorough  democrat, 
in  his  death  Canada  mourns  the  loss  of  her  last  great  statesman  of 
the  older  school.  H. 


"The  Dear  Illusion" 

Dusk, — with  a  gray  and  silent  sea, 
The  fading  outlines  of  a  shore, 
A  bittern's  cry,  and  evermore, 
The  lonelier  cry  of  memory. 

Night, — and  the  lifted  clouds  afar, 
And  yonder  near  a  little  hill, 
A  cross,  above  a  form  so  still, 
Holds  vigil  with  one  raying  star. 

Sleep  falls,  and  lo!  the  gift  of  dreams; — 
He  comes  again;  I  clasp  his  hands; 
Death's  bars  are  broken,  and  he  stands 
As  once  he  stood; — e'en  so  it  seems. 

E.J.  P. 
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De  Re  Publica  Obiter  Dicta 

ANOTHER  month  sees  some  progress  of  the  Peace  Congress. 
One  important  announcement  has  been  made.  The  terms 
of  the  Charter  of  the  League  of  Nations  have  been  pub- 
lished. It  is  not  really  very  different  from  a  five-power  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance.  The  five  leading  signatories  are  prepared 
to  admit  four  others  who  may  declare  themselves  ready  to  keep 
the  peace.  Room  is  thus  left  for  expansion,  but  the  number  of 
possible  newcomers  is  arbitrarily  set  at  four,  which  is  less  than  five. 
Economic  pressure  will  be  used  as  a  weapon  to  reduce  the  animosity 
of  quarrelsome  powers.  President  Wilson  who  read  the  somewhat 
lengthy  document  to  the  Conference  alone  of  the  representatives 
of  the  five  main  powers  is  without  assurance  that  his  country  will 
allow  him  to  sign  the  document.  Truly  a  prophet  is  not  without 
honour  save  in  his  own  country.  But  it  is  a  difficult  thing  for  a 
country  which  has  long  defined  neighbourhood  in  terms  of  a 
continent  to  begin  to  define  it  in  terms  of  the  world. 

We  are  engaged  in  deporting  aliens.  The  Federal  Government 
is  actually  sending  home  a  certain  portion  of  enemy  subjects  who 
have  been  interned  during  the  war.  For  the  rest,  we  are  content 
to  show  the  "foreigner"  or  "alien"  the  door  none  too  politely- 
through  the  columns  of  the  press.  We  have  not  been  careful 
always  to  define  just  who  the  alien  is.  Recently,  our  excellent  police 
commissioners  in  Toronto  passed  an  edict  heavily  taxing  aliens 
doing  business,  only  to  discover  that  the  loose  use  of  terms  had  got 
them  into  trouble  with  certain  quite  friendly  neighbours  such  as 
the  United  States.  Even  a  certain  Canon,  especially  interested  in 
the  service  of  humanity,  is  reported  to  have  said  "that  Canada 
owed  its  greatness  to  its  British  ancestry,  and  that  Canadians  owed 
it  to  the  soldier,  to  their  ancestors  and  the  future  of  the  country  to 
see  that  the  alien  was  shut  out  in  the  new  influx  of  immigration". 
Times  have  changed.  Twenty  years  ago,  ten  years  ago,  even  five 
years  ago,  we  were  scouring  the  by-ways  and  hedges  of  Europe  for 
men  to  develop  our  natural  resources.  Before  the  war  our  immigra- 
tion was  about  equally  divided  between  British,  American  and 
European  settlers,  and  people  sometimes  said,  not  always  under 
their  breath,  that  the  class  we  were  getting  from  the  British  Tsles 
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was  not  the  best  of  the  three.  At  any  rate,  we  were  hospitable  to 
all,  and  not  even  decently  strict  in  medical  examination  at  ports  of 
entry.  Now  all  is  reversed.  This  is  to  be  a  "white  man's  country" 
with  no  other  language  than  English  allowed.  May  we  not  have 
cause  to  repent  of  our  haste?  The  records  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  statistics  of  trade  in  the  'eighties  and  early 
'nineties  before  we  decided  to  open  our  arms  to  Europe  do  not  make 
cheerful  reading. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  wiser  also  to  display  a  little  discrimination 
as  between  aliens  and  aliens.  Citizens  who  would  choose  as  Premier 
a  Paderewski  may  have  something  to  give  to  our  national  life.  I 
recently  heard  a  perfectly  good  Britisher  and  Canadian,  who  knew 
the  facts,  say  that  the  Poles  were  as  fine  a  class  of  men  and  soldiers 
as  trained  in  camp  at  Niagara.  Saskatchewan  may  be  wiser  in  its 
generation  than  most  easterners  suppose.  Recently,  the  grain- 
growers  in  convention  assembled — and  this  organization  practically 
rules  the  province — decided  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote  to  support 
its  Executive's  action  in  having  the  propaganda  of  the  association 
printed  in  other  languages  than  English.  Good  citizens  we  must 
have.  But  we  might  become  a  very  tame  and  drab  people  if  all 
our  goodness  were  of  one  species.  British  precedent  is  all  against 
it  at  any  rate.    Great  Britain  has  always  kept  open  house. 


The  work  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has  passed  into  history.  In 
an  era  of  commercialized' politics  he  stood  unspoiled.  He  died  as 
he  lived,  rich  only  in  friends  and  honours.  Like  Gladstone,  with 
whom  he  had  much  in  common,  in  his  last  years  he  suffered  partial 
eclipse.  To  this,  three  contradictions  of  policy  contributed.  By  his 
failure  to  carry  out  the  promises  of  1891  that  he  would  introduce 
a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  he  finally  forfeited  the  full  confidence  of 
the  Great  West;  by  seeming  to  reverse  his  attitude  towards  Mani- 
toba in  1896,  in  the  Separate  School  provisions  of  the  autonomy 
bills  of  1905,  he  lost  many  a  strong  supporter  both  East  and  West; 
while  his  fateful  decision  in  1917  to  suffer  affliction  with  his  own 
Province  of  Quebec  lest  it  turn  to  Bourassa,  rather  than  to  rule 
with  Borden  over  a  Canada  united  except  for  Quebec,  left  him  the 
leader  of  a  faction  rather  than  of  a  party  or  indeed  of  a  people  as 
he  aspired  and  deserved  to  be.  None  the  less  he  retained  the 
respect  and  affection  even  of  most  of  those  who  had  parted  company 
with  him.     The  flower  of  the  Canadian  parliament  is  gone. 

P.  B. 
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Books  at  Random 

"  Here  is  more  matter  for  a  hot  brain." — AUTOLVCUS. 

Poems,  by  Edward  Thomas  (Selwyn  and  Blount,  1917);  Last 
Poems  (ditto,  1918).  Edward  Thomas  has  been  known  for  many 
years  as  a  prose  writer  of  countryside  books  and  literary  criticism. 
The  Heart  of  England,  one  of  his  more  successful  books,  shows  that 
he  could  write  fluently,  attractively,  and  with  intimate  knowledge, 
of  English  rural  life  and  in  Richard  Jefferies  he  plays  the  critic  and 
biographer  of  a  man  with  whom  he  must  have  felt  a  close  spiritual 
kinship.  One  who  knew  him  well  professes  to  find  in  all  of  his  prose 
a  certain  disdain  as  if  he  were  consciously  writing  beneath  himself. 
With  the  poems  before  us  we  know  that  this  is  what  he  must  have 
been  doing. 

In  1913,  at  the  age  of  about  35,  Edward  Thomas  began  for  the 
first  time  in  adult  life  to  write  verses.  In  1917  under  the  ominous 
pseudonym  of  "Edward  Eastaway"  he  contributed  a  number  of 
his  best  poems  to  Constable's  Annual  of  New  Poetry  along  with 
Davies,  Gibson,  and  others.  A  little  later  in  the  same  year,  while  his 
first  independent  volume  of  poetry  was  in  the  press,  he  was  killed 
on  active  service  in  France.  Last  fall  the  poems  in  Constable's 
collection  along  with  an  unpublished  remainder  re-appeared  in  a 
second  slender  little  volume.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  two 
volumes  will  shortly  be  put  into  one.  A  considerable  number  of  the 
poems  have  been  printed  in  the  New  Statesman. 

Edward  Thomas  has  definitely  enriched  English  nature  poetry. 
He  has  extracted  a  tincture  of  his  own,  elusive  and  bitter-sweet,  from 
the  wellspring  that  Wordsworth  tapped  for  us.    The  lines  from  the 
Excursion  that  Mark  Rutherford  was  so  fond  of  quoting, 
Those  weeds,  and  the  high  spear-grass  on  that  wall 
By  mist  and  silent  rain-drops  silver'd  o'er, 
speak  of  things  that  meant  more  to  Wordsworth  than  to  any  man 
before  him  and,  more  narrowly  regarded,  of  things  that  perhaps 
meant  more  to   Edward  Thomas  than  to  any  other  poet  since 
Wordsworth.      In  his  especial  fondness  for  the  unobtrusive  grey 
things  of  nature,  the  glint  of  light  on  "the  hill  road  wet  with  rain", 
the  dusty  nettles  in  the  corner  of  the  farmyard,  the  tiny  backwater 
in  the  brook  where  it  has 

curdled  to  one  sheet 
The  flowers  fallen  from  the  chestnuts  in  the  park 
Far  off, 
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he  comes  near  to  Cotman  of  the  Dropgate  and  The  Wold  Afloat.  In 
Haymaking  he  remembers  this  pure  tradition  of  the  English  country- 
side, 

All  was  old, 
This  morning  time,  with  a  great  age  untold, 
Older  than  Clare  and  Cobbett,  Morland  and  Crome. 
And  he  sums  up  the  human  aspect  of  it  in  May  23  and  in  Lob  where 
he  condenses  his  rural  rambles  and  glimpses  of  village  tradition  in 
a  little  poetic  catalogue  that  is  unique  of  its  kind. 

This  is  tall  Tom  that  bore 
The  logs  in,  and  with  Shakespeare  in  the  hall 
Once  talked,  when  icicles  hung  by  the  wall. 
As  Heme  the  Hunter  he  has  known  hard  times. 
On  sleepless  nights  he  made  up  weather  rhymes 
Which  others  spoilt.     And,  Hob  being  then  his  name, 
He  kept  the  hog  that  thought  the  butcher  came 
To  bring  his  breakfast.     "You  thought  wrong",  said  Hob. 

Although  he  was  seen  dying  at  Waterloo, 
Hastings,  Agincourt,  and  Sedgemoor  too, — 
he  "lives  yet". 

Edward  Thomas's  peculiar  power,  the  basis  of  all  that  is  best 
in  his  verse,  is  revealed  at  its  fullest  in  a  small  group  of  poems,  of 
which  Celandine,  Sedge-Warblers,  and  The  Brook  are  typical.  It 
enables  him  to  reproduce,  not  what  Wordsworth  and  most  nature 
poets  render,  not  the  experience  of  nature,  tranquillized,  distilled, 
cleared  of  accidentals,  but  the  original  complex  of  sensations, 
thoughts,  and  transitions  which  actually  happened  and  which  the 
reader  feels  to  be  true  of  himself  as  well  as  of  the  poet  when  he  shares 
it  in  retrospect  with  him.  In  the  first  of  these  three  poems,  he  recalls 
one  now  dead  who 

found  the  celandines  of  February 
Always  before  us  all 
and  is  happy  seeing  her  again  "for  a  short  swift  eternity" 
Bending  to  them  as  in  and  out  she  trod 
And  laughed,  with  locks  sweeping  the  mossy  sod. 
And  then,  and  this  is  the  characteristic  part  of  the  poem, 
But  this  was  a  dream:  the  flowers  were  not  true, 
Until  I  stooped  to  pluck  from  the  grass  there 
One  of  five  petals  and  I  smelt  the  juice 
Which  made  me  sigh,  remembering  she  was  no  more, 
Gone  like  a  never  perfectly  recalled  air. 
The  theme  of  this  poem  is  one  of  the  commonest  in  nature  poetry 
and  is  readily  susceptible  of  sentimental  handling.     I  do  not  know 
any  nature  poet  who  would  have  examined  the  mood  as  Thomas 
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does  in  this  closing  passage  and  particularly  in  the  half-line  that  I 
have  italicized.  The  experience  that  this  passage  records  is  again 
one  that  is  common  to  all,  but  few  would  remember  it  clearly  and 
still  fewer  would  allow  it  to  break  the  unity  of  a  poem.  There  was 
in  this  man's  mind  a  certain  psychological  integrity  which  made  him 
less  Avilling  than  most  poets  to  make  concessions  to  the  formal 
exigencies  of  a  poem  once  begun.  The  effect  is  frequently  uncouth, 
sometimes  obscure,  but  it  is  always  worth  lingering  over  and  at 
its  best  ensures  him  a  place  among  our  minor  poets.  Of  this  central 
group  the  most  remarkable  is  Old  Man,  which  simply  gives  his 
mental  associations  with  the  bitter  aroma  of  the  garden  herb 
which  bears  that  curious  name.     Tt  is  like  no  other  poem. 

When  he  turns  from  his  fields  and  hedgerows  to  less  familiar 
experiences  he  carries  his  integrity  with  him  and  concedes  nothing. 
He  has  written  one  or  two  poems  bearing  on  the  war  that  will 
never  be  famous  like  Rupert  Brooke's  sonnets  but  which  for  all  that 
are  ten  times  truer.     Here  is  one  of  them, 

"  No  one  cares  less  than  I, 
Nobody  knows  but  God, 
Whether  I  am  destined  to  lie 
Under  a  foreign  clod," 

Were  the  words  I  made  to  the  bugle  call  in  the  morning. 
But  laughing,  storming,  scorning, 
Only  the  bugles  know 
What  the  bugles  say  in  the  morning, 
And  they  do  not  care,  when  they  blow 
The  call  that  I  heard  and  made  words  to  early  this  morning. 

There  is  the  same  movement  here  as  in  Celandine;  the  fancy  ranges, 
the  illusion,  the  pathetic  fallacy,  the  caprice  of  the  emotions  is  first 
expressed  and  then  sharply  checked;  then  the  succeeding  mood  is 
registered;  and  the  whole  makes  the  poem.  The  impression  is  not 
one  of  disillusion,  for  the  revised  mood  is  sometimes  the  happier 
as  well  as  the  truer;  the  feeling  is  simply  that  Thomas  had  a  better 
memory  than  the  rest  of  us  for  a  brief,  yet  intricate,  passage  of 
intense  mental  life  and  an  exceptional  gift  for  setting  down  the 
whole  of  it  just  as  it  was. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  finding  a  formula  for  this  most  unformu- 
lated poet.  His  originality  is  everywhere  unforced  and  as  natural 
to  him  as  his  own  profile.  It  is  at  most  possible  to  seek  a  clue  to 
his  strange  and  beautiful  mind  in  those  poems  of  his  which,  en- 
during or  not,  seem  to  bear  most  clearly  the  marks  of  his  idiosyn- 
crasy.   Occasionally  he  writes  with  easy  disdain  in  the  manner  of 
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othef  poets,  as  in  The  Unknown,  but  usually  he  writes  out  of  a 
mood  that  is  unmistakably  his  and  in  a  few,  but  only  a  few  cases, 
he  reaches  a  lucidity  of  phrase  and  form  that  will  satisfy  his  critics 
as  well  as  his  admirers.  It  is  difficult  to  think  some  of  these  will 
not  be  long  remembered.  Among  them  are  Sowing,  Melancholy, 
The  New  House,  February  Afternoon,  Aspens,  beginning 

All  day  and  night,  save  winter,  every  weather, 

Above  the  inn,  the  smithy,  and  the  shop, 

The  aspens  at  the  cross-roads  talk  together 

Of  rain,  until  their  last  leaves  fall  from  the  top. 
As  an  admirer,  I  am  tempted  to  swell  the  list,  but  will  only  add  two 
more.     In  The  Source,  which  can  be  quoted  entire,  he  speaks  with 
a  fuller  voice  than  in  any  other  poem, 

All  day  the  air  triumphs  with  its  two  voices 

Of  wind  and  rain: 

As  loud  as  if  in  anger  it  rejoices, 

Drowning  the  sound  of  earth 

That  gulps  and  gulps  in  choked  endeavour  vain 

To  swallow  the  rain. 

Half  the  night,  too,  only  the  wild  air  speaks 
With  wind  and  rain, 

Till  forth  the  dumb  source  of  the  river  breaks 
And  drowns  the  rain  and  wind, 
Bellows  like  a  giant  bathing  in  mighty  mirth 
The  triumph  of  earth. 
Here  and  in  Lights  Out  the  imaginative  reading  of  nature  is  left 
dominant  without  interruption  or  scrutiny  and  in  this  terminal 
poem  of  his  he  comes  as  near  to  the  visionary  as  his  watchful  and 
scrupulous  mind  will  allow  him. 

I  have  come  to  the  borders  of  sleep, 

The  unfathomable  deep 

Forest  where  all  must  lose 

Their  way,  however  straight, 

Or  winding,  soon  or  late; 

They  cannot  choose. 

The  tall  forest  towers; 

Its  cloudy  foliage  lowers 

Ahead,  shelf  above  shelf; 

Its  silence  I  hear  and  obey 

That  I  may  lose  my  way 

And  myself. 
But  it  is  not  on  the  score  of  formal  perfection  that  Edward 
Thomas's  poetry  will  be  remembered.    He  will  be  remembered  be- 
cause he  has  done  what  his   more  skilled  and  more   imaginative 
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contemporaries  have  failed  to  do.  He  has  expressed,  perhaps  as 
fully  as  he  himself  would  have  desired,  an  attitude  to  life  and 
nature  which  is  at  once  intimately  his  own  and  full  of  vital  meaning 
for  his  age.  There  will  be  time  enough  later  to  define  that  attitude, 
if,  indeed,  it  has  not  been  defined  already  by  his  poetic  response 
to  the  celandines  and  the  bugle-call.  It  is  sentimental  on  an  un- 
sentimental basis;  it  tolerates  and  examines;  it  has  warmth  and 
light.  In  its  quiet  way  it  may  bring  our  age  a  fraction's  space 
nearer  to  the  philosophy  of  life  which  it  is  dimly  seeking. 

B.  F. 


March 

March,  you  wild  roysterer, 
Shaking  the  hills, 
Beating  at  any  door, 
Maddening  the  mills; 
Wearer  of  spring  grey 
And  winter  white, 
Which  is  the  king  you  own? 
Whom  do  you  fight? 

Herder  of  snow  clouds, 
Looser  of  streams, 
Tosser  of  showers, 
Flinger  of  gleams, 
Piler  of  snowdrifts, 
Melter  of  snow, 
Lover  and  despot, 
Wayward  you  go. 
Breathing  in  zephyrs, 
Shouting  in  gales, 
Breaker  of  ice-fields, 
Hoister  of  sails, 
Dreamer  in  pine  boughs, 
Tyrant  of  woods, 
Triller  of  rivulets, 
Player  of  floods. 
Freezer  of  waters, 
Spreader  of  ponds, 
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Scorner  of  woodlands, 
Unfolder  of  fronds, 
Friend  of  the  tree -soul, 
Waker  of  buds, 
Doffer  of  garments, 
Clasper  of  hoods. 
Coaxer  of  song-birds, 
Stiller  of  song, 
Speeding  the  spring-time, 
Making  spring  long, 
Cleanser  of  sunlight, 
Weaver  of  mist, 
Bearer  of  flowers 
In  a  chapped  fist.  .  .  . 

March,  you  mad  renegade, 
Roaming  the  hills. 
Rattling  the  windows, 
Jeering  at  mills; 
Wearing  spring's  livery 
Or  winter  white, 
Which  is  the  king  you  own? 
Whom  do  you  fight? 

J.  M. 


The  Aesthetes 

Our  Charity  endured  all  Brangwyn  knew; 

Caravaggio's  dark  Cardinal  was  fair, 
On  Arnesby  Brown  we  held  a  barbecue, — 

Declared  the  beef  well  done,  the  landscape  rare. 
We  peered  through  gloomy  Spaniards,  till  we  seized 

The  head  or  hand  belonging  sleeve  and  waist, 
At  tan-faced  saints  of  Italy  we  sneezed, 

Nodded  at  Gainsborough  with  proper  taste. 
We  nipped  a  leaf  from  Lawrence's  proud  laurel, 

We  argued  not, — we  merely  didn't  say 
Just  how  we  disagreed, — too  bored  to  quarrel 

Towards  a  Sundae  shop  we  crept  away; 
And  there  our  souls  found  bliss  and  converse  high 
In  chocolate  and  depths  of  lemon  pie.  J.  M. 
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The  Worm  that  Turned 

POIGNANT  criticism,  arising  out  of  the  stirring  events  of  our 
own  time,  is  being  directed  against  two  of  the  greatest  agents 
of  civilization,  the  institutions  of  learning  and  religion.  So 
far,  the  only  common  note  seems  to  be  that  of  dissatisfaction.  If 
we  were  to  follow  the  advice  of  all  our  well-meaning  critics,  by 
destroying  what  seems  to  them  evil,  we  should  have  no  schools  and 
no  churches  (a  condition  of  affairs  which  is  seriously  desired  only 
by  cranks).  Many  criticize  our  universities  as  being  "unpractical", 
as  failing  to  equip  a  man  or  woman  for  life;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
men  of  vision  are  urging  us  to  beware  of  choking  real  education  by 
a  multitude  of  "useful"  studies.  Neither  point  of  view  can  we 
safely  overlook  because  both  are  drawn  from  an  honest  experience 
of  life.  The  good  sense  of  the  working  world  has  passed  an  un- 
favourable verdict  upon  the  versatile  talkative  young  graduate 
who  too  often  "takes  an  interest  in  "  the  whole  panorama  of  modern 
life,  without  attempting  really  to  understand  one  of  its  problems. 
But  great  academic  leaders  know  that  the  fine  influence  of  the 
universities  on  national  life  in  the  past  was  built  on  something 
deeper  than  the  technical  and  industrial  studies  which  are  now  the 
most  popular  means  of  bringing  the  student  into  a  useful  relation- 
ship with  his  generation.  Is  there  any  reconciliation  between  the 
two  points  of  view,  or  is  the  struggle  to  be  protracted  until  the 
"academic"  faction  goes  to  the  wall,  as  it  inevitably  must,  in  any 
contest  where  a  decision  is  "reached  by  counting  heads"? 

To  the  graduate  stepping  into  the  world  comes  with  insistence 
the  question,  "What  can  you  do  ?"  He  finds  himself  at  some  dis- 
advantage when  he  compares  his  answer  with  that  of  the  machinist, 
the  advertiser,  the  typist  and  the  plumber,  and  the  world  is  quick 
to  ridicule  the  vagueness  of  his  answer.  Indeed  he  is  told,  upon 
sound  authority,  that,  if  he  means  to  succeed  in  industry,  he  must 
conceal  the  fact  that  he  may  write  B.A.  after  his  name.  Such 
ridicule  is  often  undeservedly  harsh,  but  it  strikes  a  note  to  which 
our  universities  ought  to  listen.  An  unsympathetic  world  dreads 
the  casualness  that  pervades  so  much  of  our  university  life.  Im- 
agine the  fate  of  any  business  similarly  conducted!  Who  has  not 
wasted  many  half-hours  trying  to  see  Professor  X,  who  has  no 
office  hours,  but  may  (or  may  not)   be  seen  before  or  after  any 
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lecture?  Who  has  ever  known  a  committee  meeting  to  begin  on 
time,  or  a  mass  meeting  to  stop  on  time,  unless  driven  out  by  the 
janitor?  Does  anyone  ever  read  a  notice  on  a  notice-board?  What 
do  we  know  of  the  contents  of  books  after  reading  them?  How 
many  college  men  and  women  can  make  a  speech  which  says  what 
they  intend  to  say?  Which  of  our  presidents  knows  rules  of 
parliamentary  order?  Have  you  ever  known  anyone  to  pay  a  fee 
before  the  third  time  of  asking?  How  many  college  friends  would 
you  trust  to  post  an  important  letter?  Has  The  Rebel  ever  come 
out  on  time? 

Now  for  all  these  individual  sins  of  omission  there  are  many 
excuses,  most  of  them  valid,  but  the  world  forgets  the  excuse  and 
sees  only  the  offence.  I  do  not  believe  that  college  people  are  lazy, 
that  is,  more  so  than  others,  but  they  spread  out  their  energies 
over  so  many  fields  of  operation  that  there  is  only  a  thin  layer  over 
each,  and  bare  spots  are  bound  to  appear.  Everyone  rushes  from 
this  function  to  that,  in  a  state  of  constant  activity,  with  no  time 
between  to  calm  his  mind,  gather  up  the  stray  threads,  and  take  a 
survey  of  his  doings.  The  merciless  pressure  of  engagements  is 
felt  by  the  brilliant  students,  because  their  ability  invites  the 
burden  of  many  offices,  and  by  the  plodders,  because  they  must 
struggle  to  keep  the  pace  set  by  their  leaders;  and  the  whole  place 
is  a  merry  little  hell-dance,  where  the  pitchfork  of  public  opinion 
prods  on  all  who  lag  behind,  and  the  only  haven  is  a  timely  illness 
and  an  aegrotat. 

Physical  strain  is  not  the  worst  of  the  ill  effects  of  the  system. 
It  does  impose  some  limits  of  "thou  shalt  not",  and  youth  can 
usually  recuperate  in  the  long  vacations.  The  most  insidious 
danger  lurks  in  the  fact  that  so  few  undertakings  are  well  carried 
out.  People  have  lost  the  sense  of  mastery  over  their  objects,  and 
content  themselves  with  "pottering"  at  this,  that,  and  the  other 
occupation,  mistaking  "busyness"  for  achievement.  To  everyone 
there  will  indeed  come  times  when  his  obligations  accumulate 
beyond  his  power  to  fulfil  them,  but  these  occasions  ought  to  be 
exceptional,  not  usual.  At  no  time  are  they  more  out  of  place  than 
in  the  life  of  the  student,  whose  serious  responsibilities  are  few,  and 
whose  right  to  keep  them  so  for  four  years  his  most  cherished 
privilege.  He  is  usually  freed,  at  an  age  when  others  are  fullj 
fledged  members  of  the  working  world,  of  the  obligation  to  earn  his 
bread;  and  his  indebtedness  to  himself,  his  family,  his  college,  and 
his  country  is  one — to  make  the  most  of  those  few  years.  If  ever 
anyone  is  free  to  choose  the  thing  which  he  wishes  to  do,  and  does  it, 
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it  is  the  university  student  during  the  years  of  his  course.  Nothing 
will  ever  compensate  for  the  failure  to  make  that  choice  and  follow 
it  consistently  through  the  mazes  of  other  attractive  influences. 
Of  course  students  should  not  live  each  to  himself,  buried  in  his 
own  pursuits.  It  is  abnormal  to  take  no  interest  in  the  other  social, 
aesthetic  and  intellectual  activities  of  the  college  community,  but 
these  should  be  subservient  to  the  main  object.  No  one  can  decide 
for  another  how  many  or  of  what  nature  his  outside  activities 
should  be,  but  surely  a  general  method  might  be  adopted  of  doing 
these  in  the  spare  time.  What  is  to  be  gained,  ultimately,  by 
undertaking  a  multitude  of  projects,  all  seemingly  on  a  level  of 
importanc  e,  to  be  carried  out  in  the  order  of  their  insistence? 
Could  public  opinion,  and  those  in  authority,  not  mercifully  ac- 
quiesce in  the  statement  that  I,  one  student,  am  too  busy  to  per- 
form a  new  service  or  attend  another  function,  or  join  a  new 
organization,  instead  of  reproaching  me  for  lack  of  "college  spirit"? 
Half  the  work  of  our  societies,  which  is  advertisement  of  one  form 
or  another,  could  be  avoided  if  they  gave  up  the  attempt  to  draw 
in  people  whose  time  is  already  completely  occupied.  Then  some 
organizations  would  become  defunct  for  lack  of  supporters,  and 
some  would  have  a  smaller  membership,  and  all  that  survived 
would  be  more  alive  because  their  members  would  have  more 
energy.  We,  the  students,  should  learn  how  to  master  our  main 
objective,  and  ourselves,  and  the  world  would  once  more  respect 
us  because  we  could  do  something,  and  then  the  millenium  would 
come,  but  that  is  a  long  way  off  yet. 

M.  G.  R. 


Ode  to  a  Skeleton 

Hail !  bony  structure,  frame  of  man ! 
How  marvellous  the  skilful  plan 

On  which  you  are  constructed! 
Now  shamelessly  exposed  to  view, 
Since  the  habiliments  that  you 

Once  wore  have  been  abducted ! 

Whence  came  you?     From  a  graveyard  foul, 
Where  flits  the  bat  and  hoots  the  owl? 

Or  from  a  family  closet, 
Where,  a  dead  secret,  long  concealed 
You  lay  until  you  were  revealed? 

I  prithee  say,  where  was  it? 
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If  so  'twas  from  a  family  cupboard, 
.It  was  not  that  of  Mother  Hubbard, 

For  not  a  bone  was  there. 
Perchance  some  student  of  the  school 
Can  say  whence  came  the  grinning  fool 

That  wears  your  vacant  stare. 

What  were  you  when  endued  with  life? 
Did  you  enjoy  the  boisterous  strife 

Of  battling  wave  and  wind, 
Like  a  tall  ship  that  breasts  the  seas, 
And  makes  her  way  with  every  breeze, 

Ahead,  abeam,  behind? 

Or,  did  you  stagger  under  blows 
That  fate  unsparingly  bestows, 

Incompetent  and  dull, 
Like  a  small  boat,  when  seas  run  high, 
That's  clumsily  manoeuvred  by 

One  inefficient  scull? 

I  wonder  if  those  finger  bones 

Once  flashed  with  gold  and  precious  stones; 

Or,  did  you  think  it  wiser 
To  teach  them  how  to  grasp  and  hold 
Great  glittering  piles  of  yellow  gold — 

A  mean  and  sordid  miser? 

Did  you  in  life  your  fingers  train 
To  indite  the  products  of  your  brain, 

The  treasures  of  your  mind? 
Or,  a  mere  scribbler,  did  you  sit, 
Penning  poor  puns  and  puny  wit, 

Just  like  the  undersigned? 

Well,  since  you  cannot  tell  me  where 
You  came  from,  nor  yet  what  you  were, 

I  think  I  shall  deposit 
Your  rattling  frame  in  some  dark  place, 
Where  none  can  see  your  grinning  face — 
v  For  choice,  my  neighbour's  closet. 

ClNNAMOX. 


I 
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English  la— Ae. 

AN  English  lecture  is  in  progress.  Thirty  heads  are  bent  over 
thick  notebooks,  thirty  brows  are  wrinkled,  thirty  pens 
fly  over  the  paper  in  frantic  haste,  lest  some  word  of  the 
lecturer  be  missed  and  thirty  men  and  women  be  doomed  to  go 
through  life  with  their  opinion  of  Shelley  incomplete.  Isn't  it  an 
inspiring  sight?  And  to  think  that  the  factory  is  running  every  day, 
of  every  term,  turning  out  generation  after  generation  of  literary 
critics  as  a  machine  turns  clothes-pins! 

Toronto  University  obliges  all  its  students  some  time  or  other 
to  take  English.  The  University  of  the  New  Jerusalem  (which  we 
understand  is  to  usher  in  the  millennium)  so  far  from  making  Eng- 
lish compulsory  will  admit  to  the  course  none  but  those  who,  in  half 
an  hour's  conversation  with  a  professor,  have  shown  their  ability  to 
profit  by  it.  For  you  can  lead  an  undergraduate  to  the  Pierian 
spring,  but  he  may  not  care  to  drink. 

Under  the  obligatory  system  the  lecturer  discusses  prescribed 
texts  before  a  large  class  of  whom  few  have  read  anything,  but  all, 
by  listening  to  the  remarks  of  one  who  has  read,  amass  volumin- 
ous notes  which  bear  all  the  earmarks  of  first-hand  knowledge,  and 
will  secure  their  owner,  and  others,  seventy-five  marks  at  the 
examinations.  Essays  are  called  for  on  these  texts,  and  for  two  or 
three  weeks  there  is  a  heavy  run  on  the  Library.  The  lecturer 
staggers  to  his  office  beneath  a  load  of  MSS.,  and  while  students 
are  wrapt  in  blissful  slumber,  he  keeps  his  lonely  vigil,  reading  and 
appraising  passages  from  Saintsbury  and  Bradley,  some  frankly 
transcribed,  some  disguised  by  the  omission  of  an  adjective.  Im- 
agine his  state  of  mind  when  he  reaches  the  fiftieth  undergraduate 
essay  on  Hamlet!  Imagine  his  state  of  mind  when  he  looks  for- 
ward to  year  after  year's  crop  of  essays  on  Hamlet! 

What  is  the  value — it  must  be  immense — of  a  course  that  entails 
such  suffering  upon  innocent  professors?  It  not  only  gives  or  is 
supposed  to  give  to  every  student  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
English  literature,  but  it  imparts  culture,  that  indefinable  aroma 
which  emanates  from  one  who  is  marching,  notebook  in  hand, 
toward  a  degree.  It  presumes  in  every  student  a  love  of  letters — 
and  that  is  where  it  breaks  down — for  the  average  undergraduate 
reads  little  or  nothing  outside  his  course  and  sometimes  not  much 
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inside  it.  The  majority  of  students,  in  pass  English  at  any  rate, 
don't  waste  time  in  reading  texts;  why  form,  a  personal  opinion 
when,  at  the  Library,  opinions  are  to  be  had  for  the  asking? 

And  every  year  there  is  a  galaxy  of  stars  in  English.  One  could 
understand  a  star  in  mathematics,  in  science,  even  in  religious 
knowledge,  but  the  mind  that  can  achieve  a  star  in  English  fills 
ordinary  mortals  with  reverent  wonder  at  the  variety  of  the 
Creator's  handiwork.  If  the  reading  which  occupies  every  student's 
leisure  hours  were  tabulated,  the  result  would  be  a  pretty  reliable 
proof  that  compulsory  English  does  not  cause  a  very  keen  yearning 
for  books.    Then  why  continue  the  solemn  farce? 

Now  glance  into  an  English  class  in  the  university  of  the  future. 
Instead  of  row  upon  row  of  little  pitchers,  all  waiting  to  be  filled, 
you  see  barely  half  a  dozen  people.  It  can't  be  a  lecture — they  are 
not  taking  notes;  it  surely  isn't  a  tutorial  group,  for  they  seem  to 
conceive  a  thought  before  they  speak.  Yes,  it  is  a  real  discussion- 
group,  because  its  members  do  not  speculate  on  abstruse  themes 
in  airy  ignorance  of  facts;  they  offer  opinions  based  on  reading 
that  did  not  begin  when  they  entered  college  and  will  not  auto- 
matically cease  when  they  leave.  For  groups,  to  be  of  any  value, 
must  be  purged  of  all  those  people  who,  though  innocent  of  know- 
ledge, think  that  any  remark  they  may  choose  to  hazard  on  mystic 
philosophy  is  as  distinct  a  contribution  to  criticism  as  a  coin  dropped 
on  the  offertory-plate. 

Might  one  then  make  the  modest  proposal  that  English  be  open 
only  to  those  who  show  their  capacity  to  receive  benefit,  and 
secondly,  that  all  volumes  of  criticism  in  the  University  Library  be 
put  under  lock  and  key?  Banish  Saintsbury,  banish  Bradley, 
banish  Gosse,  but  Judgment,  honest  Judgment,  independent  Judg- 
ment, crude  Judgment,  being  as  it  is  students'  Judgment,  banish  it 
and  you  banish  all  the  world. 

Dogberry. 


The  Kaiser's  Soliloquy 

In  what  more  suitable  haven  could  I  hide 

Than  Amerongen, 
Since  now  my  friends  and  foes  alike  decide 

I  am  a  wrong  'un? 

W.  D.  W. 
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Correspondence 

11  The  Rebel"  is  glad  to  hear  from  its  readers  and  to  print  letters  of 
interest.  Please  be  brief.  On  account  of  lack  of  space  we  are  unable 
to  print  letters  of  more  than  400  words. 

Halifax,  N.S.,  February  1919. 
Dear  Rebel, 

Three  numbers  of  you  have  just  been  tumbled  on  my  desk. 
"My  heart  is  made  fat  and  my  eye  glad,  may  you  never  be  tired!" 
My  paternal  benison  on  you!  Pray,  go  on  rebelling  just  as  re- 
belliously  as  you  know  how  to  rebel.  We  need  any  number  of 
rebellions  and  rebels.  Imprimis:  against  our  miserable  vassalage  to 
the  United  States.  Canada  should  at  once  declare  her  independence 
— of  the  United  States.  "La  Canada  fara  di  se"  should  be  our 
motto.  Secundo:  against  the  general  apathy  towards  Art  in  Canada. 
Remember  the  Discobulus  in  Montreal!  "He  hain't  no  pants  or 
vest  to  cover  his  limbs".  Tertio:  against  the  "humbug  generally" 
of  Canadian  literature.  Let  us  cease  to  wear  fig-leaves  over  our 
mouths.  Let  us  speak  out.  Let  us  have  some  honest  criticism. 
Quarto:  against  our  general  smug  self-complacency,  patting  our- 
selves on  the  back,  and  proclaiming  ourselves  to  be  the  salt  of  the 
earth.  Quinto:  against  our  troglodyte  party  politics.  "The  rotten 
hustings  shakes  with  his  brazen  lies",  i.e.,  of  the  Grit  and  the  Tory 
stand-patter.  Imagine  one  tribal  god  giving  a  banquet  of  600 
persons  to  himself  and  solemnly  declaring  for  a  policy  fifty  years 
old,  and  the  Other  Tribal  God  who  didn't  lift  a  finger  to  save  Canada 
from  the  Hun)  enunciating  the  same  stale  old  Whig  platitudes 
that  passed  current  "befo'  de  wah". 

There,  that  is  the  beginning  of  a  programme — something  to  go 
on  with. 

Nevertheless,  I  have  somewhat  against  thee.  Why  is  thy  cover 
blue? — the  hue  of  the  Tory  and  of  Presbyterians  (quorum  pars)? 
It  should  be  red,  of  course,  "the  colour  of  blood". 

Yours  rebelliously, 

Archibald  MacMechan. 

P.S. — Enclosed  $1.00  (my  choicest)  to  help  the  Good  Cause. 

[The  Rebel  cannot  progress  faster  than  the  country.  As  soon 
as  Canadian  science  discovers  more  dyes,  The  Rebel  shall  have  a 
new  coat.  At  present  all  efforts  to  procure  the  colour  which  it  desires 
have  been  in  vain. — Ed.1 
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"The    Lists" 

A    Field  for  Literary  Jousting. 

A — We  offer  a  prize  of  $5.00  for  the  best  one-act  play   entitled 
"  Colour" '. 

B — We  offer  a  prize  of  $2.00  for  the  best  poem  of  not  more  than 
twenty-five  lines  entitled  "  The  Best  Thing  I  Ever  Ate". 
Notice  to  Competitors. 

"  The  Lists  "  are  open  to  all  readers  of  The  Rebel  unless  specifically  restricted. 

All  envelopes  must  be  addressed  to  "The  Lists"  Editor,  The  Rebel,  University 
College. 

The  name  and  address  of  every  competitor  must  be  -written  on  the  MS.  itself. 
Pseudonyms  will  be  used  in  publication  upon  request. 

Competitors  must  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

The  Editor  reserves  the  right  of  withholding  any  award  in  case,  in  his  opinion, 
the  matter  submitted  is  not  of  sufficient  merit. 

The  Editor  reserves  the  right  of  printing  on  this  page  any  matter  sent  in  for 
competition,  -whether  it  is  awarded  a  prize  or  not. 

All  entries  for   the    above   competitions    must    reach    the   Editor   on   or  before 
April  ist,  igig. 

The  results  of  the  March  competitions  will  be  published  in  the  April  issue. 

Results  of  February  Contests. 
A.  We  print  two  translations  of  the  sonnet  of  Verlaine,  both 
remarkable  for  their  fidelity  to  the  original,  and  both  somewhat 
unequal  in  grace  of  expression.  The  first  is  superior  from  a  technical 
point  of  view,  containing  no  positive  faults  of  versification  and  little 
apparent  effort  in  adapting  the  thought  to  metrical  restrictions. 
This  writer  has  preserved  the  direct  yet  suggestive  quality  of  the 
original  by  means  of  the  simplicity  of  his  grammatical  structure, 
while  the  second  writer,  employing  enjambement  and  inversion,  has 
rather  missed  the  effect  of  artless  reverie  conveyed  by  the  French. 
In  I.,  the  ninth  line  is  a  little  stilted,  as  is  the  use  of  "painted"  in 
line  three;  "painted",  indeed,  makes  "wood"  ambiguous  and 
suggests  to  the  incautious  reader  that  an  Indian  screen  or  a  gaily- 
striped  canoe  are  properties  upon  the  stage  of  memory.  Neither 
translator  quite  succeeded  in  rendering  satisfactorily  the  two 
closing  lines,  or  the  exquisite  ninth: 

"Sa  voix  douce  et  sonore,  au  frais  timbre  angelique." 
On  the  other  hand,  particularly  excellent  are  lines  five  and  six  of 
II.,  and  lines  two  and  four  of  I. 

"The  gales  of  autumn  whirl  the  thrush  on  high" 
is  poetry.      Both  these  sonnets  show  unmistakable  powers,  which 
we  hope  may  obtain  abundant  exercise  in  The  Rebel.    The  prize 
goes  to  John  Rutherford. 
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I. 


Ah  Memory!  why  rack  me  with  desire? 

The  gales  of  autumn  whirl  the  thrush  on  high 
And  on  the  painted  wood,  like  flames  of  fire 

The  sunlight  falls;  and  north  winds  wail  and  die. 
We  wandered  all  alone,  and  ever  dreaming, 

Hair  waving  in  the  wind,  our  thoughts  astray, 
When  suddenly  she  turned,  her  deep  eyes  gleaming, 

Asked,  "Were  you  ever  happier  than  to-day?" 

No  angel's  chaunt  e'er  held  such  melody, 
My  fond,  glad  smile,  my  only  answer  gave, 

And  I  kissed  her  white  hand  devotedly. 
Oh,  sweetest  are  the  flowers  that  first  wave 

In  spring.     The  most  enchanting  sound  that  slips 

Is  the  first  "yes",  from  well-beloved  lips. 

John  Rutherford. 


II. 

Why  torture  memory?     Autumn,  sighing, 
Drove  the  thrush  through  the  listless  air;  the  sun, 
Monotonous,  shone  where  the  winds  run 
Rustling  through  the  wTood  with  its  leaves  dying. 

We  were  alone.    We  walked,  our  fancies  flying, 
Flying  our  hair  in  the  wind  and  the  autumn  sun. 
Sudden,  she  turned,  "Of  all  your  days  which  one 
Was  finest?"  with  her  golden  voice  crying, 

Sweet  and  clear,  as  if  an  angel  spoke. 
Voiceless  my  answer — a  smile,  discreet,  a  kiss 
On  her  fair  hand:  no  sound  the  silence  broke. 

O  perfume  of  the  earliest  flowers!     and  bliss 
Wc  feel  when  first  the  lips  we  love 
Murmuring  "yes"  our  souls  to  rapture  move! 

G.  S.  Eadie. 

B.  No  entries  were  received  for  this  competition. 
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The  Adventures  of  a  Literary  Drummer 

Publishers  in  fiction  are  as  rare  as  publishers  of  fiction  are  numerous.  Editors 
I  know,  printers  are  picturesque,  but  publishers?  Possibly  they  are  not  romantic, 
but  that  should  be  no  bar  to-day,  and  surely  no  one  will  maintain  that  they  are 
not  real.  What  can  our  realists  be  thinking  of,  to  have  neglected  so  long  the  one 
ultimate  reality  in  the  world  of  books?  The  author  may  travail  in  birth  with  an 
idea,  but  unless  a  publisher  of  his  mercy  shall  incarnate  it,  the  idea  must  wander 
a  forlorn  and  naked  ghost. 

Perhaps  this  explains  the  unwonted  reticence  of  our  writers  of  fiction.  Reve- 
rential motives,  such  as  restrain  the  Jew  from  naming  the  divine  name,  have 
withheld  them  from  giving  us  the  birth,  life  and  death  of  a  publisher.  Anyhow, 
one  writer  of  fiction,  greatly  daring,  has  unveiled  something  of  the  secrets  of  a 
publisher's  personality  and  official  relations.  Mr.  Frank  Swinnerton  in  his  Happy 
Family  has  given  us  Mr.  Cadman,  "Old  Cadman,  who  saw  most  books  in  terms 
of  sale", — "Mr.  Cadman  thought  that  a  book  should  resemble  a  brick,  on  hard, 
harsh  paper,  with  a  solid,  stolid  binding,  and  brassy  lettering  on  the  back".  It 
is  true  the  book  is  not  all  about  Mr.  Cadman,  but  there  is  enough  about  him  to 
suggest  that  it  is  time  somebody  wrote  a  book  or  a  triad  of  books,  all  about  a 
publisher.  If  that  somebody  will  communicate  with  the  Literary  Drummer  he 
will  hear  something  to  his  advantage.  Suitable  terms  can  easily  be  arranged. 
Meanwhile  our  own  special  publishers,  each  of  whom  might  easily  afford 
material  for  a  good  realistic  novel,  are  offering  the  books  which  they  have  clothed 
with  bodily  form  and  "jackets"  to  boot. 

S.  B.  GUNDY. 

(1)  The  Three  Cornered  Hat.  By  Pedro  A.  de  Alarcon.  $1.50  net.  Who 
does  not  love  the  sweet  mellow  flavour  of  roast  Spanish  chestnuts?  Here  is  a 
Spanish  classic,  done  into  English,  with  all  the  old-world,  full  flavoured  taste  of 
Chaucer  and  the  Decameron.  The  situation  is  as  old  as  the  hills,  and  as  new.  A 
virtuous  wife,  an  old  lecherous  rogue  of  an  official,  a  shrewd  and  witty  Spanish 
miller,  who  is  a  little  hasty  in  doubting  his  wife's  virtue,  and  a  series  of  infinitely 
humorous  scenes,  culminating  in  such  a  broad  farcical  denouement  as  would  have 
made  Dan  Chaucer's  mouth  water.  Buy  it  and  read  it  and  rejoice  that  modern 
cleverness  has  not  driven  the  old  fundamental  human  comedy  wholly  out  of 
existence. 

(2)  The  White  Rook.  By  J.  B.  Harris-Burland.  $1.35  net.  This  is  a 
mystery  story.  It  says  so  on  the  "jacket".  Any  mystery  as  to  the  author's 
antecedents  is  removed,  also  on  the  "jacket".  It  should  add  a  certain  piquancy 
to  the  story  to  know  that  it  is  by  the  head  of  a  Somersetshire  family  who  have 
held  their  land  for  500  years.  Other  personal  details  "intrigue"  one's  interest. 
One  cannot  help  feeling  that  one's  general  literary  tone  must  be  raised  by  reading 
even  a  mystery  story  by  a  Newdigate  prize-winner,  and  a  past  editor  of  Isis. 
But  I  hasten  to  asseverate  that  the  mystery  story  will  stand  quite  securely  on  its 
own  legs.  There  is  a  mysterious  death  to  start  with,  two  of  them  in  fact,  a 
mysterious  Chinaman,  a  mysterious  drug  which  the  man  of  Science  can  make 
nothing  of,  a  mysterious  chess  ending,  and  you  may  think  seriously  of  taking 
up  the  writing  of  mystery  stories  yourself  if  you  can  guess  the  unravelling  of  the 
mystery  before  you  get  to  the  last  chapter.    Need  I  say  more. 
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(3)  The  Lonely  House.  By  E.  R.  Punshon.  $1.50  net.  This  is  another 
mystery  story.  The  publishers  of  the  Borzoi  books  seem  to  have  the  same  kind 
understanding  of  psychology  that  The  Rebel  has.  The  Rebel  believes  that  if 
readers  know  something  of  the  true  inwardness,  the  real  humanity,  of  the  pub- 
lishers whose  names  are  by  now  familiar  to  us,  they  will  want  to  buy  their  books; 
so,  as  in  the  previous  mystery  story,  we  are  personally  introduced  to  Mr.  Punshon. 
We  are  shown  Mr.  Punshon,  leaving  his  typewriter,  and  dashing  out  in  his 
special  constable's  insignia  to  look  after  public  safety  during  an  air  raid,  and  then 
returning  to  take  up  the  thread  of  "The  Lonely  House".  Does  it  make  us  want 
to  read  "The  Lonely  House?"  At  all  events  the  faint  sense  of  familiarity  may 
just  tip  the  scale  when  we  are  debating  whether  to  buy  "The  Lonely  House" 
or  some  other  book  whose  author  has  not  been  introduced  to  us.  These  are  the 
mysteries  of  advertising.  But  "The  Lonely  House"  Will  form  a  good  pendant  to 
"The  White  Rook",  and  will  give  you  first  rate  sport  in  hunting  down  the  clue 
to  the  mystery. 

(4)  Living  Bayonets.  By  Coningsby  Dawson.  $1.25  net.  And  still  they 
come.  I  think  the  humorous  account  of  a  publisher's  reception  of  a  manuscript 
by  Coningsby  Dawson's  brother  expresses  something  of  one's  feelings  concerning 
this  family.  "When  I  took  the  MS. to  W.,  he  said,  'But  haven't  you  another 
brother?  What's  he  doing?  Where's  his  manuscript?  And  what  about  your 
mother  and  sister  in  America,  and  your  sister  in  Holland?  Don't  tell  me  that 
they're  not  all  writing?'"  Well,  Coningsby  is  still  writing,  and  those  who 
liked  "Carry  On"  will  like  "Living  Bayonets",  only  more  so. 

GOODCHILD 

(1)  E.  K.  Means.  A  heavy  responsibility  lies  upon  the  readers  of  The 
Rebel.  They  are  asked  to  decide  what  is  to  become  of  E.  K.  Means.  Like 
Moses  nameless  and  adrift  upon  the  Nile,  Mr.  Means  has  set  his  volume  of  negro- 
stories  nameless  and  adrift  upon  the  variable  and  uncertain  tide  of  public  opinion. 
The  "jacket "  tells  us  that  Shakespeare  wrote  plays  and  that  Dante  wrote  dreams, 
and  leaves  us  to  add  that  Means  wrote  negro-stories.  Shakespeare — Dante — 
Means!    Shades  of  Malvolio! 

But,  leaving  the  jest  at  the  rather  shameless  advertisement  of  the  "jacket" 
for  which  Mr.  Means  is  probably  not  responsible,  these  negro-stories  are  really 
exceedingly  amusing  and  well  worth  reading.  The  one  entitled  "All  is  Fair"  is 
particularly  good.  They  are  full  of  broad  farce,  shrewd  observation,  pathos  and 
even  tragedy.    The  book  should  have  had  a  title. 

(2)  A  Reporter  at  Armageddon.  By  Will  Irwin.  $1.50  net.  Will  Irwin's 
name  is  known  to  us  all.  This  volume  of  impressions,  necessarily  hasty,  carries  us 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  European  war  zone.  Full  of  human  sympathy, 
quick  humour,  vivid  thumb-nail  sketches  of  people  and  things,  it  is  in  itself  a 
moving  picture  of  the  varied  life  of  Europe  during  the  war.    A  fascinating  book. 

(3)  Soldier  Silhouettes  on  our  Front.  By  W.  L.  Stidger.  $1.25  net. 
This  is  a  Red  Triangle  book,  recording  the  impressions  of  a  Y.M.C.A.  worker 
with  the  A.E.F.  It  is  well  written,  and  the  silhouette  illustrations  are  a  quaint 
novelty. 
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(4)  A  Book  of  Burlesques.  SI. 25  net.  By  H.  L.  Mencken.  With  all  their 
blague,  and  rather  boisterous  self-advertisement,  our  American  friends  have  also 
the  gift,  the  saving  grace,  of  laughing  at  themselves.  Mr.  Mencken's  laughter  is 
a  little  bitter  at  times,  it  is  not  the  sunny  American  laughter  that  we  know  best, 
but  an  Aristophanic  satire,  sometimes  rather  overdone,  playing  acidly  upon  the 
conventionality  and  the  humbug  of  the  American  man-in-the-street.  He  is 
evidently  much  the  same  as  the  man-in-the-street  that  one  sees  every-  morning 
in  the  glass.    The  book  is  clever,  undoubtedly. 

McClelland 

Like  the  rich  man  in  the  parable  Mr.  McClelland  has  had  to  pull  down  his  barns 
and  build  greater.  Like  the  Canada  in  which  he  believes  so  whole  heartedly  he  is 
expanding — more  power  to  his  elbow!  and  has  been  obliged  to  leave  the  old  flat 
in  King  St.  for  an  ampler  dwelling  place  in  216  Victoria  St.,  where  two  large  floors 
groan  beneath  his  stores.  This  month  we  have  from  those  stores  some  excellent 
material. 

(1)  The  Secret  City.  By  Hugh  Walpole.  $1.50  net.  Those  who  have 
watched  Mr.  Walpole's  rising,  from  the  days  of  The  Wooden  Horse  and  The  Gods 
and  Mr.  Perrin,  will  lose  no  time  in  reading  his  latest  novel.  I  think  they  will  be 
unanimous  in  acclaiming  "The  Secret  City"  both  as  the  climax  of  his  achievement 
and  the  pledge  of  growing  power  and  greater  work  in  the  future.  Like  Arnold 
Bennett  and  Compton  Mackenzie,  Hugh  Walpole  secures  that  impression  of  a 
large  complex  web  oi  continuous  life,  rooted  in  the  past  and  stretching  out  into 
the  future,  by  bringing  the  people  of  previous  novels  on  to  the  stage  again  and 
continuing  to  \vea\e  the  web  of  their  fortunes,  like  the  Norns.  The  book  is  in 
some  measure  a  sequel  to  "The  Dark  Forest".  It  is  wholly  about  Russia,  and 
Russia  of  the  Revolutionary  debacle  of  our  own  times.  One  is  at  once  reminded 
of  Dostoievsky;  Mr.  Walpole  has  been  to  school  with  the  Russians  and  to  good 
purpose.  It  is  one  of  those  books  that  everybody  who  cares  about  literature  at  all 
has  to  read,  and  re-read. 

(2)  The  Burgomaster  of  Stilemonde.  By  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  $1.25 
net.  The  theme  of  Maeterlinck's  latest  play  is  given  in  the  closing  lines  of  Mase- 
field's  poem  "The  Wanderer" — 

"Life's  battle  is  a  conquest  for  the  strong, 
The  meaning  shews  in  the  defeated  thing." 
It  is  a  little  surprising  to  find  the  delicate,  subtle,  elusive  genius  of  Maeterlinck 
dealing  so  firmly  and  piercingly  with  the  fundamental  issue  of  the  war.  While  the 
whole  play  is  symbolic,  symbolic  of  the  heroic  self-immolation  of  Belgium,  there 
is  nothing  of  the  vague  mystic  symbolism  of  Pelleas  and  Melisande,  only  a 
simple  story  simply  told.  In  its  own  way,  its  perfect  fineness  and  simplicity,  it 
will,  like  the  immortal  work  of  Raemakers,  embody  for  ever  the  essence  of 
Belgium's  story,  her  imperishable  soul. 

Like  all  M.  de  Mattos'  translations  the  English  rendering  is  spirited  and 
excellent. 

(3)  The  British  Navy  in  Battle.  By  Arthur  H.  Pollen.  S2.50  net.  The 
readers  of  The  Rebel  will  welcome  an  authoritative  account  from  the  highest 
English  naval  expert  of  the  work  of  the  British  Navy  during  the  war.  Nor  is  the 
account  merely  authoritative,  it  is  admirably  written  and  carries  the  reader  on 
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through  technicalities  and  even  statistics.  A  flood  of  fresh  light  is  thrown  on 
many  problems  of  the  war.  The  whole  story  of  the  Jutland  fight  is  made  clear, 
as  also  the  plain  divergence  of  judgment  between  Jellicoe  and  Beatty. 

The  various  naval  engagements  are  carefully  explained  by  means  of  excellent 
diagrams.  The  book  is  an  indispensable  one,  and  Messrs.  McClelland  &  Stewart 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  having  the  handling  of  it  in  Canada. 

(4)  The  Sky  Pilot  in  No  Man's  Land.  By  Ralph  Connor.  $1.50  net. 
"Ralph  Connor"  will  always  be  a  favourite  in  Canada,  and  his  latest  novel  will 
bring  him  hosts  of  new  friends  and  give  delight  to  all  the  old  ones.  One  has 
hardly  read  half-a-dozen  pages  of  the  book  before  striking  on  a  thrilling  psean  in 
praise  of  Canada — "in  such  things  as  educational  standards,  in  administration 
of  justice,  in  the  customs  of  a  liberty-loving  people,  in  religious  privileges,  in 
everything  that  goes  to  make  character  and  morale,  Canada  has  already  laid 
the  foundations  of  a  great  nation".  Such  enthusiasm  is  good  and  contagious,  at 
all  events  it  points  to  the  ideal  if  it  does  not  wholly  describe  the  real. 

The  story  is  tragedy,  the  tragedy  of  the  great  war.  It  is  the  story  of  the  vindi- 
cation of  Canada,  tested  in  the  crucible  of  that  furnace  that  has  blazed  so  long  and 
is  so  reluctantly  dying  down. 

J.  M.  DENT  &  SON 

Lent  has  come.  Mr.  Button  and  myself,  Anglicans  both,  are  trying  to  be  good. 
It  is  not  easy  to  be  good  for  forty  days,  and  so  uninteresting.  But  the  worst  of  it 
is  that  there  is  nothing  to  tell,  no  Ulenspiegel  adventures,  nothing  even  to  hint 
at.  Nothing  but  the  chronicles  of  the  Fairchild  family.  So  there  is  nothing  for 
it  but  to  turn  to  the  books,  the  books  for  the  month. 

(1)  Jacquou  the  Rebel.  By  Eugene  Le  Roy.  Translated  by  Eleanor 
Stimson  Brooks.  $1.90  net.  There  never  was  such  a  time  for  propaganda.  Even 
slow  moving  England,  who  has  never  before  in  history  dreamed  of  advertising  her- 
self, has  been  forced  to  enter  the  glare  of  publicity,  to  tell  the  Americans,  the 
Russians,  and  others,  in  a  half-hearted  sort  of  organized  fashion,  who  she  is  and 
what  she  stands  for,  and  even  what  she  has  done,  one  blushes  to  think  of  it.  But 
out  of  the  fever  and  frenzy  of  propaganda,  of  missions,  political  and  educational, 
much  good  has  come.  The  nations  have  begun  to  understand  each  other.  Now 
to  the  American  France  has  been  Paris,  the  Paris  of  Henry  James,  of  "The 
Ambassadors".  Ke  knew  no  other.  England  was  not  much  better.  But  the 
war  has  helped  to  change  this.  The  book  we  are  now  dealing  with  is  the  first  of  a 
series  entitled  "The  Library  of  French  Fiction".  Its  purpose  is  to  make  the 
English-speaking  public  familiar  with  as  broad  a  range  as  possible  of  the  best 
French  contemporary  fiction.  In  this  way  they  will  learn  to  know  not  only  Paris 
but  Provence,  the  Ardennes,  Perigcrd,  the  Limousin,  all  the  infinitely  varied 
provincial  life  of  a  country  that  is  richer  in  types,  in  varied  customs,  and  age-long 
traditions,  than  any  other  country  in  the  world,  not  even  England  excepted. 
The  series  has  begun  excellently,  and  claims  the  generous  support  of  all  students 
and  lovers  of  France  and  of  French  literature. 

This  particular  novel  is  the  best  of  Le  Roy's  work.  It  is  a  wonderful  picture 
of  the  dying  remains  of  territorial  feudalism  in  old  Perigcrd  and  of  the  invincible 
spirit  of  the  French  peasant.  Jacquou  the  Rebel  is  the  child  of  a  peasant  who  shot 
a  vicious  rascal  for  assaulting  his  wife  and  was  condemned  to  twenty  years  of  the 
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galleys.  There  he  soon  died.  The  young  wife  was  reduced  to  extreme  misery  and 
died  shortly  of  privation.  Before  her  death  she  made  the  child  swear  revenge  on 
the  Comte  de  Nansac  whose  oppression  was  the  cause  of  their  ruin.  The  story 
tells  with  perfect  simplicity  and  extraordinary  power  the  way  in  which  Jacquou 
carried  out  his  promise. 

(2)  Nono — Love  and  the  Soil.  By  Gaston  Roupnel.  Translated  by  B.  J. 
Beyer.  $1.90  net.  This  is  the  second  volume  of  the  same  series.  It  is  a  story  of 
Burgundy,  a  country  of  sunshine  and  terraced  vineyards.  "  Nono",  M.  Roupnel'a 
first  novel,  appeared  in  1910,  and  created  much  interest  in  France.  It  is  a  fine 
example  of  the  best  French  realism,  touched  with  a  vein  of  mysticism.  It  is  a 
story  of  simple  peasant  love,  of  betrayal,  of  a  via  dolorosa,  closing  quietly  in  an 
evening  of  peace  and  calm.  The  whole  is  redolent  of  the  soil,  the  quaint  and 
caustic  country  humour,  a  faint  flavour  of  the  Wessex  novels,  but  comparison  with 
any  English  novelist  is  impossible.  The  book  is  essentially  the  inward  spirit  of 
French  peasant  life,  and  yet  universal  in  its  humanity. 

These  two  books,  both  for  their  intrinsic  merit,  and  for  their  revelation  of 
France,  should  be  widely  read  in  Canada. 

(3)  Old-Dad.  By  Eleanor  Hallowcll  Abbott.  $1.50  net.  A  quaint,  mad, 
breathless  story  of  a  girl,  infinitely  charming  of  course,  expelled  from  college, 
discovering  that  her  father  is  a  most  lovable  and  original  person,  rushing  through 
a  variety  of  unexpected  adventures  to  the  consummation  of  a  "Happy  Ending". 
The  story  has  a  tang  like  a  good  cock-tail.  I  hope  The  Rebel  won't  be  fined  for 
mentioning  the  article.    But  as  you  can't  get  cock-tails,  try  "Old-Dad". 
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"Motley's   the   Only    Wear" 

His  habits  are  by  no  means  like  the  bear's: 
He  hibernates  up  north  the  livelong  summer, 

And  southward  at  September's  close  repairs, 
To  fill  the  post  of  literary  drummer. 

His  labours  practical  with  drum  and  quill 
Leave  little  space  for  hobbies  sentimental : 

Yet  in  spare  time,  they  say,  he  dabbles  still 
In  history  and  lingoes  oriental. 

With  feet  on  desk,  with  pipe  in  mouth,  he  dreams 

Aloud  to  rows  of  votaries  ecstatic: 
And  from  his  lips  pour  forth  commingled  streams 

Of  fragrant  smoke  and  language  Asiatic. 

Claudel  and  Francis  Thompson,  golf  and  tea, 
Gossip,  tobacco,  book  reviews,  divinity— 

A  motley  throng  of  interests  has  he; 

His  single  brain  can  compass  all  infinity. 

VV.  D.  W. 
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"  Well,  God  be  thanked  for  these  rebels,  they  offend  none  but  the  virtuous." 
Vol.  3  APRIL,  1919  No.  6 


Editorial 

With  this  April  issue  The  Rebel  bids  au  revoir 
Next    Ycjir 

to   its  readers  until   the  autumn.     And  since  we 

have  come  to  our  jumping-off  place,  we  wish  to  thank  all  our  readers 

who  have  bought  us  and  we  hope,  enjoyed  us,  during  the  last  year; 

all  our  contributors  who  have  given  so  freely  of  their  time  to  fill  our 

pages,  deeming  honour  a  sufficient  reward;  and  those  who  have 

helped  to  make  our  financial  problems  simpler  by  their  assistance. 

To  those  who  have  followed  The  Rebel  with  interest  this  year, 
we  can  promise  that  they  will  not  find  us  dull  next  year.  We  are 
going  to  have  all  the  old  sections  which  are  already  familiar — Mr. 
Macdonald's  articles  on  various  art  topics;  Mr.  Sisson's  political 
"Obiter  Dicta";  Books  at  Random  and  the  antics  of  the  Literary 
Drummer. 

As  to  the  new  features,  we  feel  that  interest  will  at  once  be 
aroused  by  the  announcement  that  Mr.  C.  W.  Jefferys  has  promised 
to  contribute  a  series  of  drawings  of  a  novel  character.  These  will 
appear  regularly  during  the  year.  We  intend  also  to  have  a  regular 
section  on  the  drama  and  another  on  music.  The  Rebel  is  also 
at  present  making  an  effort  to  get  in  touch  with  other  universities 
in  Canada  and  to  secure  contributions  from  them. 

So  much  for  our  plans  for  next  year.  Until  then  we  cease.  But 
we  cannot  stop  without  one  request  to  the  contributors  who  make 
The  Rebel  possible.  Even  though  we  are  not  reminding  them 
by  appearing  every  month,  we  hope  they  will  not  forget  that  we 
will  appear  again.  We  will  welcome  articles.  The  fall  seems  a  far 
distant  time  now,  but  to  the  editorial  board  searching  for  copy  in 
the  last  days  of  September,  the  months  of  summer  seem  to  have 
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fled  and  left  no  record  behind.  Every  autumn  we  hope  for  better 
things.  We  want  to  welcome  back  all  our  old  contributors  and 
many  new  ones.  We  want  both  university  and  non-university; 
both  undergraduates  and  graduates,  to  write  for  our  regular  columns 
and  to  compete  in  "The  Lists". 

For  those  who  wish  to  subscribe  next  year,  it  is  not  too  early  to 
send  in  a  subscription  to  the  business  manager  now.  In  this  con- 
nection, we  would  like  to  say  that  a  number  of  people  who  have 
wanted  to  get  The  Rebel  have  had  difficulty  in  doing  so.  At 
present  it  is  for  sale  at  the  chief  book-stores  in  Toronto,  and  we 
would  be  very  glad  if  any  of  the  present  subscribers  would  bring 
this  fact  to  the  attention  of  any  one  who  might  like  to  get  it,  as 
we  are  anxious  to  make  it  available  to  everyone  wrho  is  interested. 


Education  and  "  '  c'  'lave  vou  teacri  something  about  the  storm  that  seems 

j  h  to  me  to  be  gathering  in  the  world  of  labour.     These 

youngsters  here  are  going  to  be  the  statesmen,  the  writers 
and  teachers,  the  lawyers,  the  high  officials,  the  big  employers  of  to-morrow. 
But  all  that  world  of  industry  they  have  to  control  seems  as  far  off  here  as  if  it 
were  on  another  planet.  You're  not  talking  about  it,  you're  not  thinking  about 
it.  You're  teaching  about  the  Gracchi  and  the  Greek  fig  trade.  You're  magni- 
fying that  pompous  bore  Cicero  and  minimizing — old  Salisbury  for  example — 
who  was  a  far  more  important  figure  in  history — a  greater  name  in  a  greater 
world." 

Oswald,  going  out  to  look  for  "the  best  education  in  the  world  " 
for  Joan  and  Peter,  thus  delivers  himself  of  his  ultimatum.  He 
touches  on  a  weakness  of  modern  education.  Whether  one  belongs 
to  the  utilitarian  or  cultural  school,  one  admits  that  education 
exists  to  fit  one  for  the  experiment  of  life.  If  one  is  to  be 
adequately  equipped  to  grasp  the  opportunities  which  offer,  one 
must  have  a  knowledge  of  life  as  it  exists  to-day,  and  that  know- 
ledge must  be  gained  from  both  theory  and  experience. 

An  attempt  to  supply  the  theoretical  side  is  being  made  by 
schools  and  colleges  of  late  in  the  increasing  importance  which  is 
being  laid  on  the  study  of  modern  history  and  economics.  That 
the  time  spent  upon  either  of  these  is  adequate,  no  serious  student 
will  for  an  instant  contend.  But  an  increase  is  apparent  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  every  student  who 
leaves  college  will  have  some  grasp  of  the  problems — political, 
economic  and  social — which  confront  the  modern  community. 

The  practical  side  rests  with  the  students  themselves,  and  here 
little  is  being  done.    A  student  may  still  graduate  in  a  state  of  in- 
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experienced  bliss.  He  may  be  as  ignorant  of  the  worlds  of  industry 
and  commerce  as  if  they  did  not  exist.  And  this  not  for  lack  of 
opportunity.  As  long  as  the  college  year  is  fixed  at  eight  months,  a 
four  months'  period  in  the  summer  gives  scope  for  ample  experiment. 
The  fact  that  the  majority  of  men  students  spend  at  least  part  of 
their  holidays  in  some  occupation  is  probably  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  greater  ease  with  which  they  find  their  permanent  vocation 
than  do  the  women.  Actual  experience  is  essential  to  a  sound 
choice.  With  it  one  is  not  so  liable  to  get  lost  in  "that  wilderness 
of  interests"  which  is  life  as  we  know  it. 

The  question  whv  undergraduates  do  not  write 
Silence  in  Varsity      .     ..  .     .    T   ,  .  ,     ,  c 

is  the  easiest   1   have  yet  had  put  to  me.      bo 

long   as    university    students    try    to   compress    twelve    months' 

work    into   seven   and   spend   the    remainder   of    the   year   away 

from   books    and   reflection,    there   will    be    no    time  for  writing. 

It    will    be    a    case   of    cramming    and    sleeping,    cramming    and 

sleeping,      with     occasional      intervals     of     querulous      hilarity. 

When    students  [begin     to    say:     "I    am    going    to    devote    the 

next    four   years    to    my    mental    development    with    only    such 

vacation     as    will    keep    me    in    health    and    without    absurdly 

fearing  that  my  integrity  of  character  will  be  impaired  because 

I  am  not  paying  my  way  through  college",  then  the  true  student 

life  will  begin. 

This  does  not  mean  that  everybody  will  become  a  poet  or  an 
essayist  or  a  novelist.  That  would  be  very  undesirable,  even  intoler- 
able. It  would  stop  immigration.  It  merely  means  that  students 
would  put  forth  what  is  in  them.  Some  would  write  and  eventually 
publish;  a  larger  number  would  write  and  find  that  they  had  written 
nothing  publishable  but  that  they  had  discovered  ideas  in  them- 
selves which  would  never  have  come  without  the  stimulus  of 
putting  pen  to  paper;  others  would  preserve  an  observant  silence. 

What  really  stands  in  the  way  is  not  curriculum  nor  inadequate 
endowment,  but  a  serious  lack  of  confidence  in  things  of  the 
mind.  Many  a  young  Canadian  has  forfeited  a  degree  because 
he  was  unwilling  to  accept  financial  help,  feeling  that  he  would 
lose  more  in  character  than  he  would  gain  in  mentality.  This 
is  a  false  antithesis,  but  it  is  deeply  seated  in  the  mind  of  the 
country.  Thus  we  have  professors  pointing  to  Germany  and  say- 
ing: "Look  what  thought  did  for  her",  as  if  'wrong  thinking' 
which  took  place  in  Germany  could  be  put  in  the  same  box  with 
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'right  thinking'  of  which  we  cannot  conceivably  have  enough.  Or 
they  denounce  the  'intellectuals',  meaning,  unless  they  wish  to 
include  themselves  which  is  hardly  likely,  'the  wrong  intellectuals', 
but  being  interpreted  by  Canadian  readers  at  large  as  meaning 
'all  intellectuals,  right  or  wrong'. 

Canada's  mental  output  will  become  adequate  to  her  worth  as 
a  nation  when  she  begins  to  put  whole-hearted  confidence  in 
things  of  the  mind.     Not  till  then. 

The  Art  The    essential     things    in    writing,    as   everyone 

of  Writing  knows,  are  to  have  something  to  say  and  to  stop 

when  you  have  said  it;  but  the  art  of  writing  is  more  than  this.  As 
in  other  arts  the  expert  is  distinguished  from  the  dabbler  by  his 
power  to  create  independently  of  an  original  impulse.  The  amateur 
pianist  must  be  in  the  mood  or  he  cannot  play;  the  professional  plays 
and  the  mood  follows.  Your  genuine  literary  artist  is  able  to 
imagine  he  has  something  to  say — which  is  the  only  way  to  write 
successfully  under  compulsion. 

Let  us  talk  exclusively  about  prose.  Undergraduate  ideas  of 
prose  excellence  are  dreadfully  mistaken.  The  undergraduate 
attempts  to  be  pathetic,  impassioned  or  luxuriant,  never  clear — 
because  he  has  not  imagined  himself  as  one  trying  to  say  something. 
Let  him  do  so.  Again  the  prose  style  he  admires,  if  he  admires  at 
all,  has  every  quality  except  the  quality,  I  mean  of  course  precision, 
which  makes  any  prose,  the  plainest,  the  coldest,  the  most  difficult, 
so  nobly  beautiful.  If  he  could  once  behold  the  severe  yet  exquisite 
vision  of  that  beauty — all  would  be  gained.  Meanwhile  he  reads 
George  Barr  McCutcheon,  and  sprawls  amid  "each  and  every",  "in 
the  case  of",  "often  times"  and  a  mist  of  "very's"  over  as  much 
paper  as  may  be  covered  in  expressing  the  shadow  of  the  ghost  of 
an  idea. 


Returns 


There  is  a  hand  that  fills  all  reaching; 
There  is  an  ear  bent  to  all  speaking; 
There  is  a  heart  that  throbs  to  all  loving; 
There  is  a  treasure  waits  for  all  seeking. 
There  is  a  giving  gets  more  than  getting; 
There  is  a  silence  louder  than  speaking; 
There  is  a  love  beyond  any  heart-throbbing; 
And  a  treasure  in  dross  where  none  are  seeking. 

J.  M. 
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A  Hopeless  Case 

I  HAD  made  up  my  mind  to  be  an  Intellectual.  Some  notion  of 
what  this  involved  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  in  sym- 
pathies, temperament  and  mental  horizon  I  am  Victorian.  If, 
after  this  admission,  there  is  anyone  who  cares  to  read  further,  I 
may  add  that  there  are  seasons  when  I  am  even  overwhelmed  by 
the  intensity,  the  rush,  the  high  pressure  of  Victorian  thought, 
when  I  fly  to  one  of  the  old  London  coffee-houses  and  listen  to  the 
talk  of  Dr.  Johnson  or  Addison  or  glorious  John.  My  library,  if  I 
had  one,  would  contain  a  chintz  sofa,  an  easel-portrait  of  my  great- 
grandfather, some  artificial  flowers  in  a  glass  case,  all  those  things, 
in  short,  that  make  a  Victorian  room  so  attractive;  adorning  the 
walls  are  some  prints  from  Millais  and  Rossetti;  running  your  eye 
along  the  bookshelves  you  see  Boswell,  Gibbon,  Jane  Austen, 
Tennyson,  Browning,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and — for  I  have  never 
wholly  closed  my  eyes  to  modern  thought — some  odd  volumes  of 
Darwin,  Huxley,  even  Spencer;  on  top  stands  a  bust  of — oh,  say 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes — and  the  peacefulness  of  the  scene  is  only 
emphasized  by  the  purring  of  a  cat  (the  sole  Georgian  figure)  and 
the  gentle  ticking  of  an  ormolu  clock.  So  when,  as  I  say,  I  had 
resolved  to  become  an  Intellectual,  it  meant  the  violent  uprooting 
of  all  my  affections,  the  replacing  of  my  idols  by  figures  of  straw. 
"But  why  the  effort?"  you  ask.  "Surely  there  is  no  law  against 
vegetating  in  quiet,  unintellectual  Victorian  pastures?"  Well,  I 
was  driven  to  it. 

When  you  write  to  Inquirers'  Corners  asking  how  a  young  man 
may  become  able  to  maintain  a  sprightly  conversation  with  a — 
with  a  young  person,  the  invariable  answer  is  "Talk  about  literature 
and  art."  I  talked  about  literature  and  art,  I  asked  her  if  she 
didn't  think  Carlyle  had  a  sort  of  terrific  humour;  she  wrinkled  her 
brows.  "Carlyle  .  .  .  you  read  him?  .  .  .  how  quaint!"  I  talked 
about  art.  I  asked  if  she  liked  Lord  Leighton's  treatment  of  classical 
subjects  better  than  Alma-Tadema's.  I  even  told  her  a  Whistler 
anecdote,  two  Whistler  anecdotes,  in  fact.  She  said  she  didn't  care 
for  those  Old  Masters.  Thinking  to  reach  her  level  of  modernity, 
I  spoke  daringly  of  Ibsen  and  Robert  Elsmere.  She  hadn't  read 
anything  of  Elsmere 's,  but  she  battered  me  with  quotations  from 
Ellen  Key  and  Edward  Carpenter.     I   mentioned  Mr.   Rochester 
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and  she  began  to  tell  me  about  d'Annunzio.     In  a  word,  I  was  a 
fossil. 

It  is  no  easy  task  for  Dobbin  to  turn  himself  into  Pegasus,  but 
it  has  been  remarked,  I  believe,  that  where  there's  a  will  there's  a 
way.  I  shook  the  dust  of  antiquity  off  my  feet,  I  still  talked  about 
literature  and  art,  or  rather,  I  just  began  to  do  so.  It  appeared 
that  hitherto  I  had  been  living  on  husks.  Now  I  not  only  was  "in 
the  movement",  I  kept  a  little  ahead  of  the  movement.  I  said 
Wells's  last  book  had  stimulated  my  mind  (during  my  Victorian 
era  I  had  been  unconscious  of  possessing  such  a  thing)  more  than 
any  since  another  volume  of  the  same  author  published  seven  weeks 
before.  I  compared  the  realism  of  Sudermann  and  Strindberg, 
giving  the  latter  a  slight  preference  on  the  ground  of  his  strength. 
I  vowed  that  with  the  possible  exceptions  of  Tolstoi,  Turgenev, 
Dostoevsky,  Chekhov  and  Gogol — I  was  rather  doubtful  about 
admitting  Gogol — with  these  possible  exceptions  Orfdreyev  had  no 
peer.  English  authors  I  seldom  looked  at  any  more,  they  seemed 
so  crude  and  formless  and  old-fashioned,  though  a  few  like  George 
Moore  and  Bennett  had  profited  by  foreign  models.  I  smiled  gently 
when  I  thought  of  the  hours  I  had  formerly  spent  over  Dickens  and 
Thackeray,  but  I  saw  that  every  immature  mind  has  to  go  through 
that  stage.  No  youngster  can  leap  directly  from  Henty  to  Henry 
James,  and  the  Victorian  novelists  serve  as  a  connecting  link.  I 
shuddered  when  I  thought  of  Mrs.  Gamp  elbowing  her  wav  into  a 
dinner  at  Patterne  Hall.  For  a  while,  though,  1  was  puzzled  over 
the  Intellectual  attitude  toward  the  lower  classes;  it  seemed  so 
inconsistent  to  brand  Dickens's  people  as  vulgar  and  laud  equally 
bibulous,  equally  ungrammatical  characters  of  modern  realists 
as  triumphs  of  art.  But  I  realized  that  this  was  due  to  my  own 
antiquated  ethical  standards;  Dick  Swiveller  was  both  too  cheerful 
and  too  moral  for  a  modern  hero. 

In  drama  I  read  little  that  was  earlier  than  Granville  Barker  and 
Dunsany.  Poetry  for  me  meant  Davies.  Bottomley,  de  la  Mare, 
Bridges,  those  whose  readers  are  counted  by  tens  and  not  by 
thousands,  because  as  a  rule  liking  for  a  popular  author  betrays  an 
uncultivated  taste.  And  of  course  there  was  Edgar  Lee  Masters — 
how  shallow  seemed  Browning's  optimism  after  the  brutality  of  the 
Spoon  River  Anthologist!  It  made  one  feel  more  comfortable 
about  the  intelligence  of  the  Reading  Public  and  the  future  of 
literature,  when  such  men  as  Masters  could  write  with  absolute 
fidelity  to  Life  As  It  Is. 
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A  wonderful  grasp  of  modern  literature  to  be  acquired  in  so  short 
a  time?  Not  at  all.  Of  course  I  didn't  read  the  books,  I  just 
talked  about  them,  but  often  falling  in  with  other  people  who 
hadn't  read  them  and  talked  about  them,  I  seldom  suffered  a 
mishap.  We  enjoyed  ourselves  immensely  exchanging  adjectives 
and  labels. 

And  then  one  day  I  couldn't  stand  it  any  more.  For  a  year  I 
had  lied  unblushingly,  consistently,  sometimes  brilliantly,  until 
lying  was  no  longer  an  art, — but  now  came  a  revulsion.  I  ran 
amuck  in  my  imaginary  den.  I  tore  up  the  Impressionist  pictures, 
I  threw  Wells  out  of  the  window,  I  trampled  on  all  the  Russians,  I 
hurled  the  Scandinavians  into  the  fireplace.  I  resurrected  and 
tacked  up  the  prints  from  Millais  and  Rossetti,  adding  some  from 
Holman  Hunt  and  Turner  (in  the  ecstasy  of  emancipation  I  even 
wished  I  had  not  destroyed  Fildes'  Doctor).  I  dragged  in  the 
chintz  sofa,  I  gathered  up  the  pieces  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
whom,  in  the  first  flush  of  Intellectualism  I  had  treated  rather 
roughly,  and  laid  them  with  reverence  upon  the  bookcase.  I  let  in 
the  cat  (now,  alas,  thin  from  neglect),  wound  the  ormolu  clock, 
snuggled  down  in  my  arm-chair  and  opened  a  volume  of — Macaulay. 

J.  D.  B. 


Confetti 


Above  them  pealed  their  wedding  bell 
While  the  first  flakes  of  winter  fell, 
And  gay  confetti  showering  there 
Fluttered  upon  the  darkened  air. 

It  settled  to  the  frozen  ground, 
And  slowly  grew  the  drifted  mound; 
The  drifted  mound  has  passed  away, 
Still  gleams  confetti  where  it  lay. 

And  those  fond  hopes,  so  dear  to  tell,j 
While  flakes  of  early  winter  fell — 
Do  they  like  brave  confetti  show? 
Or  have  they  vanished  like  the  snow? 

J.  M. 
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New  Buildings  for  Women 

THAT  the  buildings  provided  for  the  women  of  University 
College  are  far  from  adequate,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
state.  Anyone  who  has  attended  a  meeting  of  an  under- 
graduate society  during  the  last  two  years  will  realize  the  necessity 
for  a  union  having  a  large  common  room.  Anyone  who  has  known 
the  members  who  are  obliged  to  find  rooms  in  houses  scattered 
about  the  city,  will  realize  the  need  for  larger  residences.  But 
those  who  have  not  actually  seen  these  things  will  gain  some  idea 
of  what  is  the  case  from  the  following  paragraphs,  which  give, 
almost  in  its  entirety,  the  "  Report  of  the  Committee  on  New 
Buildings  for  Women  in  University  College". 

In  March  1918,  the  graduate  members  of  the  Women's  Union  of 
University  College  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the  question 
of  a  new  union.  This  committee  soon  became  convinced  that  a 
new  union  was  not  more  urgently  needed  than  new  residences  and 
that  any  comprehensive  scheme  for  the  future  must  combine  these 
two.  It  was  decided  therefore,  to  increase  the  membership  of  the 
committee  in  view  of  this  enlarged  task.  The  committee  felt  also 
that  it  could  not  continue  to  be  responsible  to  the  graduate  members 
of  the  Union,  but  that  it  must  exist  as  a  self-constituted  and  in- 
dependent body,  acting  in  the  closest  co-operation,  however,  with 
the  graduates  and  undergraduates  of  the  college,  with  the  Principal 
and  with  the  President  of  the  University. 

The  original  committee  were  Miss  Atkin,  convenor,  Miss  Cooper, 
secretary-treasurer,  Mrs.  Wallace,  Mrs.  Fairley,  Mrs.  Bott,  Miss 
Edith  Grant  and  Miss  Mabel  Child.  To  these  have  been  added 
from  time  to  time  the  following  members:  Miss  Wrong,  Miss 
Livingstone,  Mrs.  William  Grant,  Miss  Jean  Macdonald,  Miss  Kate 
Stewart,  Miss  Marguerite  Taylor,  Mrs.  Caspar  Fraser,  Mrs.  V.  E. 
Henderson,  Mrs.  Hendry,  Miss  Charlotte  Ross,  Mrs.  Sinclair,  Dr. 
Benson,  Mrs.  Buchanan,  Mrs.  Bensley,  Miss  Margaret  Strong,  Mrs. 
John  Mutch,  Mrs.  Malcolm  Cameron,  and  Dr.  Wilson.  As  Miss 
Atkin  found  in  the  autumn  that  she  could  not  continue  to  convene 
the  committee,  Mrs.  Bott  became  convenor  until  a  permanent  con- 
venor could  be  found. 

The  committee  thus  consists  largely  of  our  own  graduates 
together  with  others  who,  by  reason  of  their  connection  with  the 
college  or  of  valuable  outside  experience  could  be  especially  helpful 
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in  the  framing  of  plans.  The  committee,  we  hope,  is  as  broadly- 
representative  as  possible.  Two  graduates  of  medicine  have  been 
added  as  the  present  tendency  seems  to  be  toward  the  inclusion  of 
professional  students  in  the  arts  colleges.  We  are  anxious  that  their 
point  of  view  should  be  adequately  represented. 

The  Principal  of  the  college  has  been  informed  of  what  we  were 
doing,  and  we  have  been  in  close  consultation  with  the  President 
of  the  University  in  regard  to  all  important  matters. 

Any  campaign  for  funds  will  be  deferred  until  the  university 
memorial  has  been  raised.  Meanwhile  we  are  trying  to  make 
definite  to  ourselves  what  we  want.  .  .  .  You  will  understand  that 
we  are  only  at  the  threshold  of  a  big  undertaking,  that  we  want  you 
to  know  in  detail  what  we  are  doing,  and  that  we  hope  for  the  fullest 
co-operation  from  this  Association  (report  was  submitted  to  the 
alumnae  of  University  College)  both  in  the  way  of  discussion  and 
criticism  and  later  in  the  raising  of  money  when  we  are  ready  to 
make  a  definite  appeal  for  help  of  that  sort. 

Accommodation  for  Women  at  University  College 

AN  examination  of  the  official  figures  recording  the  registration 
of  women  students  in  the  University  has  revealed  three 
outstanding  facts: 

1.  The  total  number  of  women  attending  the  University  has 
increased  approximately  40%  in  the  five  years  for  which  figures 
were  available  (1912-1916)  and  this  increase  seems  to  be  about 
evenly  distributed  over  this  period,  so  that  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  trend  is  in  this  direction : 

1912,  1,077  ;   1913,  1,180  ;    1914,  1,460  ;    1915,  1,540';    1916,  1,510. 

2.  In  spite  of  the  increase  in  the  total  number  of  women  stu- 
dents, the  number  of  those  registered  in  University  College  has 
remained  practically  stationary,  and  has  been  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  370  as    shown  in   the   following   figures: 

1912,  369  ;  1913,  367  ;  1914,  360  ;  1915,  384  ;  1916,  363  ; 
It  is  unofficially  stated  that  the  registration  this  year  is  much 
larger  than  in  the  preceding  years  and  is  practically  400  (395). 
One  is  led  to  ask  whether  this  last  figure  is  the  result  of  the 
abnormal  conditions  and  whether  the  failure  of  University  College 
to  obtain  its  proportion  of  the  normal  increase  was  due  to  its  not 
proving  as  attractive  to  the  undergraduates  as  the  other  colleges. 
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3.  The  number  of  first  year  students  is  always  much  larger  than 
the  number  of  students  in  any  other  year  and  consequently  a  special 
effort  should  be  made  to  give  to  these  students  those  advantages 
that  may  mean  so  much  to  them  in  future  years : 
1912—102,  75,  79,  73  ;  1913—112,  87,  60,  76  ;  1914—99,  91,  72,  55  ; 

1915—118,  91,  84,  81  ;    1916—100,  100,  84,  79. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  course  of  the  four  years  an  average 
of  about  twenty  students  drop  out. 

Although  the  problems  of  the  women  in  University  College  does 
not  seem  to  have  become  abnormally  insistent  in  recent  years, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  1918  increase  has  intensified  it,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  its  existence,  and  conditions  have  been  far  from  satis- 
factory. 

On  the  whole,  about  one-half  of  the  women  students  of  Univer- 
sity College  come  from  homes  outside  of  the  city.  For  123  of  these 
the  Queen's  Hall  residence  provides.  15  have  been  this  year  accom- 
modated in  Argyll  House,  and  the  remaining  60  or  80  are  in  boarding 
houses.  This  year  there  were  said  to  be  thirty  more  students 
desirous  of  entering  the  University  residence  than  could  be  received 
there. 

Apart  from  the  residences,  absolutely  no  provision  had  been 
made  for  the  comfort  and  social  developnent  of  the  women  of 
University  College  prior  to  1912.  In  that  year,  the  women  under- 
graduates' Association  received  permission  to  make  the  tower  room 
in  the  south  east  corner  of  the  Main  Building  into  a  rest  room. 
This  was  also  used  as  a  meeting  place  for  the  various  women's 
meetings  and  soon  proved  inadequate.  It  was  replaced  by  the 
present  Union,  which  has  bravely  struggled  to  meet  the  social  and 
material  needs  of  the  women  students. 

The  time  has  come  when  it  too  is  finding  itself  handicapped  by 
the  limitations  imposed  upon  it  by  lack  of  space. 

For  example  the  week  of  January  20th  was  a  typical  one  and  the 
programme  of  it  so  far  as  the  Union  was  concerned  was  as  follows: 

Mon. — 4.30,  4th  Year  Meeting  and  Tea. 

Tues. — 8.00,  Modern  Language  Club. 

Tues.— 8.00,  2nd  Year  Skating  Party. 

Wed. — 4.30,  Student  Discussion  Groups. 

Thurs. — Graduates  at  F.O.E.  Skating  Party. 

Fri. — Hon.  Science,  1st  Year  Skating  Party. 

Sat. — 4th  and  5th  Year  Medical  Women  Discussion  Groups. 

Sun. — 60  for  Tea. 
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As  a  result  of  the  great  demand  made  upon  its  accommodation 
for  social  functions,  the  individual  student  is  unable  to  take  full 
advantage  of  its  common  room  and  even  the  library  is  not  the  place 
of  quiet  and  repose  that  it  really  should  be. 

A  great  many  of  the  students  who  are  boarding  in  the  city 
take  their  meals  at  the  Union  and  in  this  respect  as  in  the  others 
mentioned  over-crowding  is  prevalent.  The  number  of  those 
taking  their  meals  at  the  House  on  a  sample  day  (January  13th, 
1919)  were:  breakfast,  37;  luncheon,  118;  dinner,  60. 

Asplendid  idea  of  the  situation  at  the  Union  can  be  gained  from 
the  report  of  last  year  from  which  this  summary  is  taken.  "The 
Union  is  quite  unable  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  it  in  respect 
of  meetings  and  entertainments;  the  common  room  will  seat  120 
at  most  and  200  have  tried  to  meet  there.  Meetings  of  all  the 
women  in  the  College  have  been  held  in  East  Hall  on  account  of 
this  limitation  of  space  and  this  not  easy  to  arrange  as  the  Main 
Building  closes  at  6  o'clock.  The  first  year  Class  Meetings  have 
also  been  exceedingly  difficult  to  arrange  as  there  are  240  men  and 
women  in  the  year,  and  the  attendance  has  been  large. 

The  constant  overcrowding  and  noise  of  such  meetings,  some- 
times four  and  five  large  ones  a  week,  is  hard  on  members  who  are 
trying  to  study  in  the  house,  for  it  is  necessary  to  use  every  room 
except  the  library  for  them,  and  that  only  accommodates  10  or 
12  people." 

According  to  last  year's  report  the  dining-room  was  over- 
crowded at  luncheon  time  five  days  a  week,  and  as  has  been  pointed 
out  this  condition  has  not  been  remedied  this  year. 

The  time  then  seems  ripe  for  a  concerted  effort  to  improve 
matters;  for  if  conditions  are  so  unsatisfactory  now  they  will  be 
absolutely  unbearable  in  the  near  future. 

With  this  idea  in  mind,  the  question  of  new  buildings  was 
discussed  by  the  committee  to  which  reference  has  been  made  and 
the  result  of  their  deliberations  will  be  presented  to  you. 

Plan  for  Residences  and  Union 

THE  ideal  form  for  such  buildings  is  a  quadrangle  and  the 
residence  space  should  be  divided  into  a  number  of  houses 
each  to  be  capable  of  holding  from  30  to  60  students,  and 
each  to  have  also  special  rooms  for  graduates  or  members  of  the 
teaching  staff  of  the  College.    There  should  be  4  to  6  of  such  older 
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women  in  each  house  and  the  rooms  for  them  should  be  made 
sufficiently  attractive  to  compensate  them  for  the  disadvantages  of 
living  in  residence  with  so  many  younger  women.  In  each  house 
there  will  be  a  dining-room,  or  possibly  one  dining-room  for  two 
houses,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  houses.  A  central  kitchen  will 
serve  all  dining-rooms. 

In  each  house  there  will  be  common  rooms,  small  reception 
rooms  and  one  or  two  small  dining-rooms  where  students  or  staff 
could  entertain  guests  at  meals.  The  head  of  each  house  will  have 
her  own  suite  and  there  must  be  also  office  space,  housekeepers' 
rooms,  sewing  room,  laundry,  kitchenette  and  all  other  accessories 
necessary  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  house.  An  infirmary  for 
the  whole  residence  where  students  not  living  in  residence  may  also 
be  cared  for  if  necessary,  with  nurses'  rooms  attached,  is  an 
absolutely  necessary  part  of  the  establishment.  Its  position  will 
have  to  be  carefully  thought  over. 

The  points,  I  think,  cover  fairly  well  the  outline  for  the  resi- 
dential part  of  our  buildings.     Now  as  to  the  Union. 

The  two  main  features  of  the  Union  are  the  large  hall  and  the 
library.  The  former  is  to  serve,  of  course,  as  a  place  of  assembly  for 
the  students  and  also  to  be  used  for  larger  social  functions.  It  will 
also  be  used,  if  possible,  as  the  main  dining-room  of  the  Union 
where  students  living  in  lodging-houses  can  have  their  meals,  and 
will  be  served,  we  hope,  by  the  central  kitchen  mentioned  above. 

The  Library  should  be  the  real  centre  of  attraction  in  the  whole 
block  of  buildings  and  should  contain  all  the  more  ordinary  books 
required  by  the  students.  The  ideal  library  should  be  designed 
with  alcoves  and  have  tables  and  all  facilities  for  quiet  study. 

A  small  practice  gymnasium  is  considered  a  desirable  if  not 
essential  detail  to  be  provided  and  the  value  of  a  rest-room  cannot 
be  over-estimated.  In  addition  to  these  main  features  there  will  be 
at  least  two  large  common  rooms,  various  smaller  common-rooms 
and  dining-rooms,  reception  rooms,  committee  rooms,  cloak  rooms, 
and  so  on. 

The  resident  head  will  have  her  own  suite  and  there  will  be 
guest  rooms  for  graduates  and  College  guests.  In  addition  to  this 
each  of  the  houses  in  the  residence  will  have  one  or  more  guest 
rooms. 
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A  Volunteer 

WE  could  not  understand  why  he  joined  up.  It  was  not 
patriotism  of  any  known  order.  King  and  Country  did 
not  interest  him,  nor  could  one  account  for  his  enlist- 
ment by  the  Spirit  of  Adventure.  He  allowed  no  enthusiasms  to 
appear.  Yet  he  had  lied  to  join  up,— lied  about  his  age,  which  was 
seventeen,  and  about  his  constitution,  which  seemed  quite  unfitted 
for  soldiering.  He  was  frail  and  bloodless.  We  looked  to  see  him 
thrown  out  when  a  noticeable  pressure  was  put  on. 

Looking  back  now,  I  think  he  was  in  search  of  experience; 
perhaps,  being  weakly,  he  was  afraid  Nature  might  cheat  him  out 
of  his  fair  share  and  had  determined  to  hurry  the  unfolding  of 
things.  So  he  ran  the  whole  gamut  of  emotion  and  experience 
allowed  the  private  soldier  and,  for  a  youngster,  kept  a  strangely 
impassive  countenance. 

His  face  was  generally  too  tired  to  show  any  other  expression, 
but  he  stuck  to  the  work.  He  never  fell  out  and  so  he  arrived  at 
the  second  stage  of  endurance  in  England. 

The  hard  drill,  the  rain  and  mud  of  the  English  winter  left  him 
apparently  more  dogged  than  ever. 

The  general  talk  made  the  Seven  Thorns  the  abode  of  the  seve 
deadly  sins.  Men  who  had  been  there  staggered  into  the  hut 
after  "lights  out"  and  fell  over  the  bed  boards  or  the  stove,  being 
full  from  the  boots  up  of  the  Seven  Thorns  and  its  joys.  Here  was  a 
chance  for  more  experience,  so  J —  made  a  thorough  investigation 
one  night.  They  carried  him  back  to  the  hut.  It  was  a  case  for 
the  M.O.  and  it  looked  for  a  while  as  though  J —  had  attempted 
too  much.  But  he  pulled  through,  and  two  nights  before  we  left 
England  he  jumped  barracks,  as  he  wanted  the  experience  of 
leaving  a  wife  behind. 

Then  came  France,  and  more  mud,  and  pave,  and  heavy  packs. 
The  kid  would  start  off  looking  half  dead,  at  five  miles  almost 
dropping  out,  ten  miles  and  "all  in", — fifteen,  sixteen,  eighteen, — 
surely  "all  in"  and  three-quarters  dead, — but  still  there,  always 
there. 

"But,  poor  little  divil,"  said  an  Irish  ex-constable,  "he'll  never 
stand  the  line.  Wait  till  a  shell  comes."  One  came,  and  others 
followed,  and  everybody  flopped  except  J —  who  was  busy  classify- 
ing the  sensation  produced. 
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For  a  while  J —  and  I  were  together  on  a  signal  station,  and  had 
to  take  care  of  three  miles  of  enamelled  wire,  cross  country  to 
brigade.  It  ran  chiefly  along  hedges  and  in  ditches,  and  stray  mules 
and  others  broke  it  most  days  and  every  night,  so  we  had  to  make 
attentive  rambles  along  its  length.  I  found  that  J —  had  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  botany,  and  in  the  early  dawn  we  would 
often  linger  along  the  way  of  the  brigade  wire,  while  he  told  me 
about  the  flowers  of  Flanders  we  found  there. 

But  rougher  times  were  ahead.  The  Hun  cut  loose  one  day,  and 
J — -  and  two  other  chaps  had  to  get  a  message  through  to  B  Com- 
pany, in  Sanctuary  Wood.  He  told  the  sergeant  that  there  was  a 
heavy  barrage  across  the  trench,  but  that  cool  minister  of  destiny 
merely  replied,  "Get  to  hell  out  of  here,  go  and  get  a  blighty". 
Ten  minutes  later  J —  came  back  with  a  bloody  sleeve  and  a  big 
gash  across  his  arm,  but  he  had  put  one  over  on  the  sergeant  and 
seemed  happy. 

Some  months  later  I  ran  into  him  again  in  Epsom.  He  was 
adding  to  his  experiences  by  getting  massage  treatment  from  an 
Australian  nurse,  and  his  passive  face  came  near  wearing  a  smile 
when  he  spoke  about  it.  When  I  left  he  was  in  the  midst  of  an 
interesting  series  of  interviews  with  a  medical  board,  trying  to 
explain  how  he  had  got  into  the  army.  The  board  had  already 
found  an  imperfect  lung,  a  curvature  of  the  spine,  his  arm  still 
weak,  and  a  few  other  rather  discouraging  imperfections. 

It  looked  like  Canada  for  J — .  That  was  the  last  I  saw  of  him 
overseas,  but  apparently  there  had  been  a  disagreement  in  the 
medical  board,  as  I  heard  of  him  later  carrying  on  again  up  the 
line,  in  another  battalion.  He  is  home  now,  still  frail  and  tired, 
but  expectant.  His  people  are  enlarging  their  experiences  by 
entertaining  a  war-bride,  while  J —  prepares  passively  for  the 
adventures  of  peace,  no  less  renowned  to  him,  so  far  as  can  be  seen, 
than  those  of  war.  Ajax. 


Owed  by  the  Skeleton 

I  read  your  screed, 

I  did  indeed; 
Believe  me  now  I've  said  it,  or 

It  you  believe 

That  I  deceive, 
You'd  better  ask  the  Editor. 
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That  what  I  did, 

And  where  I  hid, 
Are  rather  rude  suggestions 

You'll  not  deny, 

And  yet  I'll  try 
To  answer  all  your  questions. 

No  ship  or  boat 

Was  e'er  afloat 
Like  me,  or  like  my  ways; 

And,  furthermore, 

I  never  wore 
Nor  went  about  in  stays. 

My  only  wealth 

Was  strength  and  health; 

1  never  saved  a  dollar; 
My  only  gold, 
And  that  was  rolled, 

A  button  for  my  collar. 

And  perhaps  I  might 
Have  tried  to  write, 

But  not  the  things  you  love; 
My  only  puns 
Are  just  the  ones 

Two  stanzas  up  above. 

And  so,  you  see, 
Your  thoughts  on  me 

Are  all  imaginations; 
But,  ere  I  stop, 
I'd  like  to  drop 

Some  further  observations. 

Bill  Jones  and  I 
Resolved  to  try 

And  earn  our  daily  bread ; 
We  worked  around, 
But  always  found 

We  couldn't  get  ahead. 
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When,  long  ago, 

A  minstrel  show 
Came  to  our  town  to  play, 

We  thought  we'd  struck 

Some  real  luck 
When  we  joined  the  troupe  that  day. 

There  was  Mickey  Flynn 

With  his  violin ; 
And  he'd  make  that  fiddle  wail, 

As  he  stroked  the  gut 

With  hair  once  cut 
From  an  old  white  horse's  tail. 

Then  there  was  Tony 

Macaroni, 
A  sort  of  foreign  fellow ; 

He  sawed  away 

At  a  thing  they  say 
Was  called  a  violoncello. 

But  the  treat  to  see 

Was  Bill  and  me, 
When  the  fun  grew  fast  and  keen. 

For  I  was  Bones, 

And  Billy  Jones 
Tinkled  the  tambourine. 

And  after  death, 

As  when  I'd  breath, 
I'm  nothing  else  but  Bones; 

And,  if  you  hide  me, 

Lay  beside  me 
Good  old  Billy  Jones. 

Cinnamon. 
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Arnold  Bennett  at  the  English  Association 

EVEN  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  English  Associa- 
tion own,  so  often,  that  they  know  hardly  anything  about 
the  topic  under  discussion,  that  it  was  particularly  delight- 
ful to  listen  to  a  paper  on  Arnold   Bennett.     The  audience  was 
familiar  with  many  of  the  works  of  that  author,  and  most  of  those 
present  had  probably  indulged  in  criticisms  of  his  novels. 

Mr.  Clawson  soon  proved  that  he  was  ably  fitted  to  deal  with 
his  subject,  and,  from  the  first,  the  attention  of  the  audience  was 
unwavering.  After  giving  a  few  minutes  to  the  life  history  of  the 
author,  he  passed  on  to  an  exhaustive  and  most  interesting  treat- 
ment of  his  novels  and  plays. 

The  lecturer  began  by  showing  how  the  atmosphere  of  the  Five 
Towns  was  reflected  in  the  people,  and  with  what  vividness  and 
truth  that  environment  was  portrayed.  Many  claim  that  the 
novels  are  sordid  and  commonplace,  but  Mr.  Clawson  quoted 
passages  of  undoubted  beauty,  and  maintained  that  beauty  was 
always  there  if  people  would  only  realize  it. 

Religion,  of  the  Methodist  type,  plays  a  great  part  in  the  lives 
of  many  of  Arnold  Bennett's  characters,  and  Mr.  Clawson  compared 
his  treatment  of  it  with  that  of  Mark  Rutherford.  The  latter  was 
steeped  in  it,  while  the  former  rather  scoffed  at  it.  Illustrations 
were  cleverly  taken  from  the  Revival  Meeting  in  A  nna  of  the  Five 
Towns  and  the  mistaken  young  man  who  started  a  Sunday  School 
on  Saturday  afternoon  to  which  Edwin  Clayhanger  was  practically 
driven  by  a  pious  father. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Clawson  maintained  that  Arnold  Bennett 
holds  a  high  place  among  contemporary  authors,  and  that  in  the 
difficult  art  of  short  story  writing  he  has  singularly  distinguished 
himself. 

The  length  of  the  paper  did  not  leave  much  time  for  discussion, 
but  what  followed  was  more  to  the  point  than  usual.  Each  speaker 
was  evidently  very  familiar  with  his  subject  and  did  not  try  to 
spin  out  time  by  "eccentric  parallels"  and  inappropriate  stories. 

M.  H.  R. 
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De  Re  Publica  Obiter  Dicta 

IF  one  may  judge  from  the  press  despatches,  the  diplomatists  are 
having  to  fight  another  war  at.  Versailles.  Of  course  the 
correspondents  may  be  mistaken.  Notwithstanding  all  our 
talk  early  in  the  war  about  open  diplomacy,  the  proceedings  of  the 
Conference  which  count  are  conducted  in  camera.  The  rumours 
concerning  a  sharp  division  among  the  four  principal  powers  may  be 
quite  without  substance.  In  the  newspaper  world  it  is  not  an  un- 
familiar device  to  seek  to  provoke  a  statement  of  fact  by  setting  up 
a  statement  of  fiction.  If  there  is  any  truth,  however,  in  what  the 
correspondents  say,  we  are  nearer  than  a  few  years  ago  seemed 
possible  to  a  league  aiming  at  unselfishness  in  world  politics  based 
on  the  alliance  of  English-speaking  peoples. 


But  we  are  still  at  war.  I  was  forcibly  reminded  of  the  fact  by  a 
communication  from  Ottawa  recently  received  by  a  friend  of  mine. 
She  had  been  told  of  a  new  monthly  called  The  World  To-morrow. 
Suspecting  nothing  she  had  sent  a  subscription  to  New  York. 
Much  to  her  surprise  the  cheque  had  been  returned  with  a  state- 
ment that  the  periodical,  though  permitted  free  circulation  in 
England,  France  and  the  United  States  was  barred  from  Canada. 
Being  of  an  inquisitive  turn  and  rendered  bold  by  newly-acquired 
rights  as  a  citizen  (even  the  Ontario  Legislature  is  now  open  to  her 
sex)  she  wrote  to  Ottawa  asking  what  it  all  was  about  and  opining 
that  surely  what  was  safe  for  France  and  England  could  do  Canada 
no  harm.  A  prompt  reply  was  received  from  the  Chief  Press 
Censor  for  Canada.  The  letter  bore  the  type-written  sign — 
'Confidential'.  That  is  why  I  quote  it  in  part.  When  officials 
proceed  to  be  confidential  in  answer  to  a  plain  letter  it  is  time  to 
withdraw  the  veil  from  their  modesty.  "I  might  say",  says  the 
Censor,  with  downcast  eyes,  so  to  speak,  "that  no  publication  has 
been  excluded  from  this  country  without  good  and  sufficient  reason, 
and  the  Government  and  officials  of  this  country  are  doubtless  better 
judges  of  the  requirements  of  the  public  interest  of  Canada  than 
are  the  officials  of  other  countries".  This  from  one  who  says  of 
himself  "I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Madam,  your  obedient  servant." 
In  substance,  then,  the  servant  (the  Government  official)  says  to  his 
mistress  (the  sovereign  voter)  we  know  what  is  fit  for  you  to  read 
better  than  you  do  yourself,  and  indeed  we  have  the  distinction 
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of  being  the  sole  official  in  Christendom  who  recognizes  how 
insidiously  dangerous  is  this  publication.  We  wish  to  save  you 
from  yourself,  but  please  don't  tell  anybody. 


We  have  recently  witnessed  a  singular  illustration  of  the 
feebleness  of  Parliament  in  these  latter  days.  City  people  have 
discovered  an  advantage  in  getting  to  work  an  hour  earlier  in 
summer  mornings,  or  at  any  rate  in  getting  to  play  an  hour  earlier 
in  summer  afternoons.  Finding  an  artificial  stimulant  an  aid  to 
this  worthy  end,  they  have  favoured  putting  the  clock  ahead  an 
hour  about  the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox.  Last  year  Parliament 
assisted  by  legalizing  this  insult  to  the  sun.  This  year  an  effort 
was  made  to  repeal  the  legislation.  The  Government  was  un- 
willing to  father  the  measure,  but  it  was  duly  presented,  discussed 
and  voted  upon  in  the  House.  By  a  majority  of  two  to  one  the  sun 
was  sustained,  the  acting  Prime  Minister  and  several  members 
of  the  Government  coming  to  his  rescue.  Thus  decisively  it  was 
determined  by  what  we  once  supposed  to  be  the  supreme  power  in 
such  matters  that  daylight  saving  should  not  be.  Parliament 
proposed,  but  the  Railways  disposed.  Two  days  afterwards  the 
clocks  were  changed  because  the  railways  found  it  convenient  to 
conform  to  the  time  of  the  United  States.  Meekly  we  admitted  that 
our  times  are  in  the  hands  not  of  Parliament  but  of  the  Railways. 


In  Ontario  also  the  Legislature  seems  inclined  to  delegate  its 
power.  The  fate  of  prohibition  is  to  be  determined  by  a  popular 
vote  on  an  elaborate  ballot.  Does  this  point  to  a  time  when  the 
referendum  will  supplant  parlimentary  government  and  when  our 
representatives  will  be  concerned  merely  with  preparing  measures 
for  the  consideration  of  the  voters  and  with  putting  into  effect 
measures  thus  decided?  Are  we  to  anticipate  a  constitutional 
development  towards  democracy  as  understood  by  its  Athenian 
inventors?  If  we  admit  this  principle  shall  we  go  further  and  allow 
the  people  not  only  to  vote  on  questions  submitted  but  even  to 
initiate  legislation  and  to  recall  representatives  who  fail  to  please? 
The  new  era  will  not  do  reverence  to  the  hoary.  Any  institution 
which  lacks  courage  and  decision  will  fail  to  sustain  its  position. 

P.  B. 
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Vixere  Fortes  Post  Agamemnona 

I  am  a  warrior  born  and  bred ; 

I  cut  my  infant  teeth  on  sabres: 
Each  night  when  I  was  put  to  bed. 

I  planned  destruction  to  my  neighbours. 
In  swaddling  clothes  I  vowed  that  no  man,  bar  me 
In  battle  should  command  the  British  army. 

And  when  I  grew  to  man's  estate 

And  reached  the  years  of  indiscretion. 
I  wiped  the  Transvaal  off  the  slate, 

And  freed  John  Bull  from  Boer  oppression. 
(In  fact  the  men  whose  faith  on  me  is  pinn'd  say 
This  last  war  too  was  won  by  me— and  Lindsay.) 

A  diet  vigorous,  not  rich, 

I  find,  agrees  with  my  internals: 
I'm  very  foud  of  Shells,  from  which 

I  extract  (honorary)  kernels. 
(My  favourite  tidbit?     If  you're  in  a  hurry, 
I'll  tell  you  briefly:  I  just  dote  on  Currie.) 

I  am  the  man  (behold  my  bold, 

Proud  bearing,  that  no  foe  dares  scoff  at), 
I  am  the  man,  I  say,  who  told 

Lord  Kitchener  where  he  got  off  at. 
And  when  he  doubted  me  (excuse  me,  ladies), 
I  up  and  told  him  straight  to  go  to  Hades. 

Foch  sought  me  oft,  on  every  plea; 

Haig  asked  my  views  on  every  trifle: 
The  officers  all  swear  by  me; 

The  men  all  swear  by  the  Ross  rifle; 
For  other  generals  they  don't  care  two  pins,  they  want 
To  shake  hands  only  with  Sir  Sam  Hughes,  Lindsay,  Ont. 

VV.  D.  W. 
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Maeterlinck:    The  Betrothal 

THE  BETROTHAL,  a  sequel  to  the  B*lue  Bird,  is  of  the  same 
nature,  but  more  so,  a  work  of  the  painter  rather  than  the 
dramatist.  The  scenery  is  a  marvellous  study  of  light  and 
colour,  the  costumes  charmingly  blended  with  one  another,  and 
the  movements  of  the  actors  full  of  grace.  The  dancing  of  groups 
of  girls,  here  and  there  through  the  play,  seems  inspired  with 
spontaneity  as  well  as  perfection  of  movement.  In  the  artistic 
beauty  of  its  appeal  to  the  senses,  The  Betrothal  exceeds  even 
the  Blue  Bird.  But  the  Blue  Bird  had  more  of  plot  and  of  person- 
ality than  this  new  play.  Sugar,  Bread,  Milk,  Fire,  Water,  Cat 
and  Dog  had  each  distinct  peculiarities  of  character  by  which  they 
helped  or  hindered  the  search  of  the  children.  There  was  a  struggle 
between  Cat  and  Night  on  the  one  hand,  who  wished  to  hide  the 
Blue  Bird,  and  the  others  who  were  loyal  to  their  master  and  mis- 
tress, a  contest  which  gradually  increased  in  intensity,  reached  a 
climax,  and  failed,  then  suddenly  achieved  partial  success  in  the 
closing  scene.  The  Betrothal  is  the  story  of  Tyltyl's  search  for  a 
mate.  The  fairy  godmother  discovers  that  at  sixteen  he  likes 
several  nice  girls  but  cannot  centre  his  affection  upon  any  one  of 
them.  In  order  to  act  wisely  in  this  most  important  choice  of  his 
life,  he  is  to  visit  the  abodes  of  his  ancestors  and  his  descendants, 
and  ask  their  advice.  He  is  accompanied  by  the  six  damsels  of  his 
inclination,  each  hoping  that  she  may  be  the  chosen  one,  and  by  a 
veiled  woman,  whose  identity  Tyltyl's  utmost  efforts  of  memory 
cannot  recall  but  who  is  evidently  to  be  the  bride.  Light,  who  had 
directed  his  earlier  journey,  joins  them  before  they  set  out.  Destiny 
comes  stumbling  along  at  the  last  moment,  an  immense  statuesque 
figure  with  a  thundering  voice,  who  fondly  imagines  that  he  con- 
trols everything.  Tyltyl  is  obliged  to  go  first  to  a  miser  who,  over- 
come by  the  necessities  of  Youth,  gives  him  money  for  his  enter- 
prise, which,  by  the  way,  he  never  uses.  The  ancestors  perceive 
that  none  of  the  six  girls  is  the  true  mate;  the  children,  his  descend- 
ants, recognize  their  mother  in  the  veiled  woman,  but  Tyltyl  is 
unable  to  remember  her  name.  In  the  morning,  upon  his  awaken- 
ing, visitors  appear  at  the  cottage,  the  neighbours  of  olden  times 
with  the  little  daughter  to  whom  the  children  had  once  given  their 
blue  bird.  In  her  Tyltyl  recognizes  the  mysterious  comrade  of  the 
journey.    A  slight  element  of  fun  is  introduced  by  old  Destiny,  who 
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shrinks  noticeably  in  size  and  strength  as  the  pilgrimage  advances, 
though  losing  nothing  in  self-importance.  It  is  hard  to  tell  whether 
he  adds  to  or  takes  from  the  total  impression.  He  is,  at  any  rate, 
the  one  character  who  has  individuality.  Tyltyl  is  just  any  youth, 
the  girls  have  no  varying  traits  of  character,  the  children  are  merely 
descendants.  Perhaps  one  may  concede  personality  to  the  miser 
and  to  some  of  the  ancestors,  but  these  do  not  influence  the  develop- 
ment of  the  plot. 

The  whole  drama,  beautiful  though  it  is,  leaves  one  puzzled. 
What  is  Maeterlinck  attempting.      Is  this  a  sample  of  the    new 
drama,  mentioned  in  his  essays,  where  the  action  takes  place  in  the 
minds  of  the  audience  rather  than  on  the  stage?    But  does  that  not 
constitute  the  test  of  any  successful  play,  that  the  audience  should 
partake,  through  sympathy  in  the  episodes  of  life  which  are  depicted 
before  them?     Where,  in   fact,  can  a  play  take  place  but  in  the 
minds  of  the  audience?    The  author  seems  to  be  painting  a  picture 
of  that  ideal,  subconscious  world  of  which  he  often  writes.     He  is 
trying  to  say  once  again  that  the  past  and  the  future  unite  to  deter- 
mine the  choices  of  the  present,  and  that  the  soul  recognizes  by  an 
immediate  instinct  and  follows  those  who  are  to  be  its  friends. 
These    same    and    similar   ideas   are    poetically   expressed    in    the 
author's  prose  essays,  but  they  seem  too  vague  to  be  well  adapted 
to  dramatic  expression.     He  really  shows  the  audience  the  inside  of 
Tyltyl's  mind  at  an  important  epoch  in  his  career,  pointing  out 
to  them  the  forces  that  lead  him  to  a  decision.     Other  dramatists 
have  done  this,  and  made  good  plays,  for  example  Shakespeare  in 
Hamlet,  Ibsen   in  Ghosts,  Goethe  in  Faust,  or  Tolstoi  in  Redemp- 
tion, but  in  all  those  there  is  some  conflict,  something  in   the  in- 
dividual that  strives  against  the  forces  of  heredity,  environment,  or 
habits.    Tyltyl's  mind,  however,  seems  to  be  just  a  road  over  which 
his  ancestors  and  descendants  pass,  and  his  decision  the  mark  which 
they  make  in  passing.     Philosophically  the  doctrine  may  be  un- 
assailable (I  am  not,  at  any  rate,  foolhardy  enough  to  become  en- 
tangled in  the  old  "free  will"  bramble-bush)  but  it  makes  a  poor 
drama.     This  is  at  least  true,  that  we  have  built  up  the  whole 
fabric  of  our  social  life  upon  the  assumption  that  normal  individuals 
can   make   choices  and   so  should   be   held   responsible   for   those 
choices;  and  departure  from  this  faith,  even  in  the  drama,  over- 
taxes our  credulity.     The  unfolding  of  a  play  in  which  the  actions 
of  the  hero  are  all  determined,  and  the  result  known  to  the  audience, 
has  about  as  much  interest  as  a  stale  scientific  experiment.    There 
is  no  suspense. 
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Who  said  that  suspense  was  essential  to  good  drama?  Not  I, 
indeed.  But  without  it  a  play  will  not  be  successful,  in  the  popular 
sense,  even  among  educated  theatre-goers.  "The  Betrothal"  will 
remain  a  play  for  the  poet,  the  philosopher,  and  the  artist:  it  will 
carry  no  seed  to  new  soil.  M.  G.  R. 


"Vox  Populi" 

ONE  morning  rather  late  in  term  a  class  arrived  at  the  door 
of  a  large  lecture-room  in  a  certain  college,  to  find  it  neatly 
labelled  in  Blue  and  White,  this  way: 
Please 
Pay  as  You 
Enter. 

A  Freshman  class  would  have  gone  to  the  Registrar's  office  to 
ask  how  much,  but  these  were  third  year  students,  whom  long 
experience  of  the  Faculty  had  rendered  rather  hopeless  and  ex- 
tremely wary.  Furthermore,  it  was  nine  minutes  past  the  hour. 
They  began  fumbling  in  their  pockets  for  five-cent  pieces. 

As  they  discussed  the  matter  in  low  tones,  the  door  suddenly 
opened,  and  a  professor  stood  blinking  learnedly  in  the  aperture. 
The  gentle  clinking  of  coins  stopped  as  if  by  magic. 

"You  will  understand,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  for  the  present 
the  fee  is  exactly  what  each  of  you  chooses  to  give.  We  are  en- 
deavouring to  test  the  value  of  lectures  by  the  readiest  method." 

"Can  anyone  change  a  nickel?"  queried  a  mellifluous  voice 
from  the  gloom  of  the  hall.  The  professor  retired  precipitately,  and 
the  class  filed -in,  somewhat  puzzled,  a  little  distrustful,  and  wholly 
amused. 

Pay-as-you-Enter  lectures  worked  quite  smoothly  at  first,  but 
it  soon  became  deplorably  evident  that  under  this  system  the 
Faculty  could  not  all  live  on  their  salaries!  A  flat  rate  was  imposed, 
in  place  of  leaving  the  amount  of  the  fee  to  the  individual.  The 
improvement  in  the  situation  was  negligible.  The  trouble  was  not 
so  much  that  the  drones,  no  longer  impelled  by  the  desire  to  "get 
their  money's  worth",  skipped  lectures,  while  the  frugally-minded 
frankly  made  missionary  subscriptions  and  fees  to  the  heavier 
societies  by  the  same  questionable  method.     Worse  results  than 
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these  were  produced  by  the  automatic  doors  which  were  a  part  of 
the  system,  and  which  closed  precisely  at  ten  minutes  past  the 
hour.  Two-thirds  of  most  lectures  being  late  comers,  this  apparatus 
cut  the  profits  of  the  Faculty  to  an  alarming  degree. 

The  dilemma  was  truly  distressing.  On  the  one  hand,  should 
the  doors  be  removed,  anyone  could  visualize  the  long,  snaky  lines 
of  students,  knotted  up  in  doorways,  hunting  for  purses  and  change, 
whispering,  borrowing,  rattling  money.  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand  there 
was  the  danger  of  a  financial  crisis, — to  put  it  mildly. 

As  this  latter  grew  daily  more  imminent,  the  doors  were  re- 
moved, this  act  being  accompanied  by  a  touching  appeal  to  "the 
finer  feelings  of  the  Undergraduate  Body"  in  the  matter  of  punc- 
tuality, the  effects  of  which  were  visible  in  some  quarters  for  almost 
three  days!  In  the  case  of  the  dull  and  uninteresting  lecturer,  no 
amelioration  of  conditions  could  be  observed  after  this  interval, 
but  by  this  time  the  students  had  become  somewhat  accustomed 
to  the  new  regime,  and  being  creatures  of  habit,  found  attendance 
upon  such  lectures  as  were  not  actively  distasteful  more  agreeable 
than  idle  rejoicing  over  their  new-found  power.  Thus  it  came 
about  that  the  lecturer  who  had  something  to  say  waxed  wealthy, 
while  he  who  had  to  say  something  remained  poor. 

The  results  will  be  foreseen  by  any  intelligent  mind.  Venomous 
papers,  such  as  the  "Origin  of  Inequality  among  Members  of  the 
Faculty",  began  to  make  their  appearance,  full  of  wit  and  satire, 
to  say  nothing  of  innuendo.  "The  Varsity"  battened  upon  the 
advertisements  of  the  popular — ergo — wealthy,  while  he  who  reck- 
lessly hinted  of  term  examinations  or  ultimate  "plucking"  found 
his  salary  cut  to  nothing  the  following  lecture.  A  "Fund  for  Dis- 
carded Dryasdusts"  was  founded  by  a  benevolent  millionaire,  but 
was  immediately  followed  by  another,  established  by  a  multi- 
millionaire, zealous  for  the  cause  of  "Remuneration  by  Reputa- 
tion"— "Rem.  by  Rep."  for  short.  This  proved  to  be  the  climax; 
the  resultant  publicity  brought  matters  to  a  head,  and  the  disas- 
trous experiment  came  to  a  speed}'  and  ignominious  end,  regretted 
only  by  those  who  had  opened  bank  accounts  on  the  strength  of 
their  savings  in  fees. 

M.  E.  W.,  2T0. 
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The  University  of   Toronto  Alumni  Association 

— A  Protest 

The  editorial  in  the  March  number  of  The  Monthly  says:  "It 
has  been  said  that  the  reason  why  the  Alumni  of  the  U.  of  T.  do 
not  constitute  a  unified  organized  body  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  worth-while  work  for  them  to  undertake :  busy  men  and  women 
will  not  give  time  and  energy  to  an  organization  which  does  not 
meet  a  need  or  accomplish  a  useful  purpose".  May  I  humbly 
suggest  that  the  reason  why  this  new-born  association  'does  not 
constitute  a  unified  organized  body'  is  because  it  has  not  been 
organized  on  University  of  Toronto  lines.  The  University  of 
Toronto  consists,  I  believe,  of  a  number  of  colleges,  each  managing 
affairs  pertaining  to  itself,  and  sending  representatives. to  confer 
with  the  President  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  whole. 

Now,  if  some  of  these  colleges  already  have  alumni  or  alumnae 
associations,  and  others  have  not,  surely  the  obvious  thing  to  do, 
the  need  that  is  to  be  met,  is  to  organize  associations  in  those 
colleges  or  faculties  which  haven't  them  already  so  that  they  may 
elect  representatives  to  confer  with  the  others — rather  than  to  try 
to  start  a  monster  organization  which  has  no  appeal  for  those  who 
already  belong  to  their  own  college  associations. 

A  graduate  of  Victoria  College,  of  University  College,  of  Trinity 
College  is  ipso  facto  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 
Surely  then  a  member  of  an  alumni  association  of  Victoria  College, 
of  University  College,  etc.,  is  ipso  facto  a  member  of  the  Alumni 
Association  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  without  having  to  pay 
new  fees  and  form  new  allegiances.  Each  alumnae  or  alumni 
association  has  its  own  activities  and  interests  and  the  University 
of  Toronto  Alumni  Association  should  be  merely  the  central 
executive,  the  presidents  and  secretaries  of  all  the  associations  who 
meet  when  matters  of  interest  to  all  happen  to  arise.  If  there  are 
expenses  to  be  met  in  connection  with  the  general  executive  then 
levy  the  amount  from  the  college  associations  in  ratio  to  the 
membership. 

As  it  exists  at  present  the  U.  of  T.  Alumni  Association  is  merely 
making  extra  meetings  for  the  'busy  men  and  women'  instead  of 
approaching  them  through  their  own  college  or  faculty  meetings 
and  life  is  full  enough  already  without  this  constant  duplicating  of 
effort.  No  one  college  is  able  to  do  its  utmost  because  its  members, 
both  as  undergraduates  and  as  graduates,  are  constantly  called 
upon  to  do  everything  in  duplicate,  first  for  the  college  and  then  for 
a  nebulous  something  that  calls  itself  the  whole.         Christabel. 
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College — Its  Cause  and  Cure 

COLLEGE  is  a  disease.  It  attacks  the  young.  It  attacks  some 
of  them  very  badly  so  that  they  come  from  the  far  places 
of  the  earth  with  infinite  labour  and  difficulty.  They  come 
in  troops  and  groups.  They  may  start  alone  but  by  the  time  they 
get  to  the  campus  half  the  world  seems  to  have  the  disease  and  they 
are  all  hastening  to  the  same  place. 

It  occurs  intermittently.  Some  have  it  more  often  than  others, 
but  with  most  people  it  comes  in  four  spasms.  Four  times,  they 
are  forced  to  lay  down  whatever  they  may  be  working  with  and 
hasten  to  the  college  building. 

What  are  the  symptoms?  The  outward  symptoms  are  a  book 
and  a  fountain  pen  which  leaks,  and  a  gravity  which  could  only  be 
produced  by  the  weight  of  the  universe.  The  inner  symptoms  are 
quite  different.  They  are  an  alarming  tendency  to  upset  the 
universe,  a  distinct  inclination  to  play  ball  with  the  stars,  and  a 
dogged  determination  to  pull  them  to  pieces  in  the  process  "to  see 
what  they  are  made  of".  You  see  the  worst  attacked  sitting  in  the 
library,  books  spread  out  all  around  them,  sniffing  at  this  one  and 
snuffing  at  that,  and  finally  throwing  them  all  off  the  table  in 
despair  and  gazing  out  of  the  window  because  they  all  said  different 
things.  Truth  might  be  found  on  the  Campus.  At  any  rate,  found 
it  must  be. 

But  when  not  burrowing  in  subterranean  depths  of  mind,  or 
dashing  around  with  note-books  and  inky  gloves,  another  side  of 
the  disease  doth  show  itself.  And  it  consisteth  in  this  — in  a  getting 
together  in  little  groups,  and  thereupon  in  a  concocting  of  strange 
and  marvellous  things.  It  is  here  that  the  outer  wrappings  come 
off  the  stars,  while  some  hold  up  the  core  and  say,  "See  it  is  only 
rubber,  after  all",  and  others  turn  away  their  faces  and  refuse  to 
look,  saying  "whatever  you  have  found,  we  prefer  to  think  that  it  is 
gold".  (But  these  last,  let  me  say,  are  only  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  disease).  It  is  here  that  the  High  Mock  Parliaments,  and 
mysterious  initiations,  and  pomp  and  ceremony  of  East  Indian 
mysteries,  have  their  origin;  also  gorgeous  ceremonies  of  Greek 
letter  societies  whose  chief  activities  seem  to  be  dispensing  tea  to 
the  freshmen. 
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And  when  the  disease  is  at  its  worst  the  undergraduate  turns 
somersaults.  Unabashed  he  turns  them  from  one  end  of  the  Campus 
to  the  other — only  sometimes  he  dignifies  them  by  the  name  of 
Rugby.  Sometimes  too,  he  turneth  the  chairs  upside  down  and 
resteth  the  tables  on  their  tops — and  leaveth  undone  the  things 
which  he  ought  to  do  because  there  is  health  in  him. 

Such  is  the  disease — and  the  half  is  not  told.  I  have  headed 
this  description  "College,  its  cause  and  cure".  I  have  not  told  the 
cause — some  people  call  it  "Youth ".  There  is  no  cure.  With  some 
people  graduation  seems  to  be  effective — but  they  never  had  it 
very  badly.    Other  people  have  it  all  their  lives — and  are  happy. 

E.  M.  '18. 


The  W ell-Beloved 


I  think  of  thee,  when  on  the  plains  of  ocean 

The  sunbeams  glow; 
I  think  of  thee,  when  brooks  'neath  restless  motion 

The  moon's  orb  show. 

I  vision  thee,  when  on  the  distant  highway 

The  dust-cloud  trails; 
When  o'er  the  narrow  bridge  on  gloomy  byway 

The  wanderer  quails. 

Thee  do  I  hear,  whene'er  the  flood  in  violence 

With  dull  roar  heaves; 
When  all  is  still,  I  hearken  in  the  silence 

Of  woodland  leaves. 

I  am  with  thee;  though  far  thy  footsteps  wander, 

Yet  art  thou  near; 
The  setting  sun  leaves  me  with  stars  to  ponder, 

Wert  thou  but  here! 

(With  apologies  to  Goethe,  to  countless  other  translators  of  this 
poem,  and  to  myself  that  was.) 

B.  F. 
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Books  at  Random 

Abraham  Lincoln — A  Play,  by  John  Drinkwater  (London, 
Sidgwick  and  Jackson,  1918).  During  the  last  six  or  seven  years 
Mr.  Drinkwater  has  written  a  number  of  short  plays,  by  far  the 
most  successful  of  which  is  his  Abraham  Lincoln  which  was  first 
produced  at  the  Birmingham  Repertory  Theatre  in  October  of  last 
year.  His  treatment  of  the  subject  is  sufficiently  successful  to 
make  one  wonder  that  the  attempt  had  not  been  made  previously. 
The  play  is  divided  into  six  prose  scenes  each  introduced  by  brief 
poetic  utterances  of  two  chroniclers  in  the  manner  of  a  chorus. 

Matthew  Arnold's  dictum  that  the  true  basis  of  interest  in  a 
poetical  work  consists  in  its  dealing  with  a  great  action,  noble 
personages,  and  intense  situations  is  admirably  illustrated  in  the 
play.  The  action  covers  the  period  from  Lincoln's  acceptance  of 
the  nomination  for  the  presidency  to  his  assassination,  and  is 
dominated  by  the  two  great  themes — the  preservation  of  the  Union 
and  the  abolition  of  slavery.  None  of  the  dramatis  personae  is 
drawn  with  any  degree  of  fulness  except  Lincoln.  "My  concern", 
says  Mr.  Drinkwater  in  a  prefatory  note,  "is  with  the  profoundly 
dramatic  interest  of  his  character,  and  with  the  inspiring  example 
of  a  man  who  handled  war  nobly  and  with  imagination".  And 
such  a  man  he  has  succeeded  admirably  well  in  portraying — a 
lonely,  solitary  man,  craving  sympathy  and  understanding,  modest, 
almost  apologetic,  but  withal  strangely  self-reliant,  and  rising  high 
above  all  his  contemporaries  by  virtue  of  native  rectitude  and 
unerring  capacity  to  grasp  the  essentials  of  a  situation — to  sift  the 
fundamental  from  the  adventitious.  To  the  achievement  of  this 
purpose  the  author  has  subordinated  every  other  consideration; 
the  most  striking  scenes  derive  their  interest  chiefly  from  the  fact 
that  they  illustrate  the  character  of  Lincoln.  The  extreme  sim- 
plicity, the  boldness  of  the  style  tends  in  the  same  direction;  there 
are  no  memorable  lines,  no  passages  so  exquisite  in  themselves,  as 
to  detach  our  interest  even  temporarily  from  the  central  theme. 
And  at  the  conclusion  we  experience  the  catharsis  which  results 
from  all  truly  tragic  presentation  of  life.  The  last  speech,  spoken 
by  Stanton,  the  Secretary  of  War,  is  "Now  he  belongs  to  the  ages' ', 
and  one  of  the  chroniclers  reminds  us  that 

"As  we  spoke,  presiding  everywhere 
Upon  event,  was  one  man's  character. 
And  that  endures  ;  it  is  the  token  sent 
Always  to  man  for  man's  own  government." 
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Because  of  the  nature  of  the  play  it  is  difficult  to  find  brief 
extracts  that  in  any  real  sense  illustrate  its  character.  Its  interest 
is  in  the  subject  chosen  and  in  the  success  with  which  the  author 
has  rigidly  eschewed  all  meretricious  adornment  of  his  theme.  He 
has  made  no  attempt  at  an  original  interpretation  of  Lincoln's 
character;  he  writes  in  the  faith  that  the  greatness  of  his  subject 
is  in  itself  enough.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  whatever  Mr.  Drinkwater 
produces  in  the  future  will  be  eagerly  read  by  many  discriminating 
readers  because  of  the  expectations  that  have  been  aroused  in  them 
by  his  Abraham  Lincoln.  M.  W.  W. 

The  Red  Cow,  by  Peter  McArthur  (J.  M.  Dent).  Mr.  McArthur 
certainly  makes  one  want  to  go  back  and  spend  one's  childhood  in 
the  country,  if  only  to  shake  off  the  townsman's  inveterate  habit  of 
generalizing  about  cows,  horses,  men  and  women.  To  him  the 
individual  is  never  lost  sight  of,  and  every  experience  of  life  in  the 
country  is  something  unique.  It  is  this  which  enables  him  to  write 
with  freshness  and  originality  about  what  less  sensitive  people 
would  call  ordinary  everyday  events.  Perhaps  it  is  this  too  which 
makes  The  Red  Cow  slightly  less  satisfactory  than  In  Pastures 
Green,  because  Mr.  McArthur  in  his  new  book  allows  himself  less 
freedom  and  is  more  confined  by  his  self-imposed  subject.  There  is 
less  variety  in  The  Red  Cow,  less  random  writing  about  whatever 
turns  up,  and  consequently  less  of  the  charm  of  the  unexpected. 
But,  for  all  that,  the  experience  of  getting  acquainted  with  Fence- 
viewer  and  her  descendants,  Beatrice,  Mary  Belle  and  so  on  is 
refreshing  and  stimulating  to  the  dull  consumer  of  beef,  pork  and 
mutton  in  Toronto. 

Readers  of  the  Globe  know  how  trenchant  Mr.  McArthur  can 
be  in  his  criticism  and  comment  on  current  political  events  and  how 
acutely  he  can  see  the  falseness  of  an  assumption  and  the  insincerity 
of  a  point  of  view.  In  The  Red  Cow  he  is,  on  the  whole,  careful  to 
cut  out  references  to  passing  events  or  comments  of  a  controversial 
nature.  Occasionally,  however,  he  allows  himself  to  moralize,  and  he 
is  nowhere  happier  than  in  his  essay  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  "  Here 
is  Thanksgiving  Day  right  on  top  of  us,  and  I  am  all  in  a  fluster.  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  am  going  to  be  thankful  about  anything.  Isn't 
that  dreadful?  But  the  truth  is  that  in  my  usual  improvident 
fashion  I  forgot  all  about  it.  While  other  people  were  carefully 
saving  up  their  thankful  feelings  for  the  official  day,  October  20th, 
I  just  went  along  carelessly  pouring  out  my  thankfulness  whenever 
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it  welled  up  within  me.  But  that  is  not  the  way  well-conducted 
people  do.  They  are  as  methodical  about  their  thanks  as  the 
woman  in  the  story  was  about  baths.  When  she  had  a  stationary 
tub  put  in  the  house  she  exclaimed  to  an  admiring  friend,  '  It  looks 
so  nice  I  can  hardly  wait  till  Saturday  night'." 

M.  A.  F. 


O  Fons  Bandusiae 

0  spring  of  Bandusia,  crystal  spring, 
It  is  all  very  well  for  Horace  to  sing 

Of  your  beauty;  but  then,  what  a  horrible  thing 

To  empty  good  wine  in  the  stream! 
How  ruthless  to  rifle  the  beds  and  the  bowers, 
In  order  to  give  you  a  handful  of  flowers, 
So  much  better  left  to  the  dews  and  the  showers! 

At  any  rate,  so  it  would  seem. 

And  then,  just  imagine  how  Horace  would  gloat, 
When  he  captured  a  poor  little  kid  of  a  goat, 
And  sat  on  the  bank  with  a  knife  at  his  throat. 

It  really  makes  a  man  shiver. 
And  I  think  you'll  agree  it's  abundantly  clear 
That  the  wandering  flock  and  the  weary-eyed  steer, 
When  they  came  for  a  drink,  would  consider  it  queer 

To  find  all  the  blood  in  the  river. 

Though  the  poet  might  sing  of  your  beauty  divine, 

1  notice  he  always  preferred  to  take  wine 
As  he  sat  in  the  shade  of  his  olive  or  vine, 

Or  mayhap  sub  tegmine  fagi. 
And  it  makes  our  heart  heavy,  and  ready  to  sink, 
When  we  sit  with  our  Horace  and  moodily  think 
That  we,  in  Ontario,  have  nothing  to  drink 

But  two  per  cent,  Radnor  and  Magi. 

Cinnamon. 
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Those  Examinations  Again 

EVERY  University  student  who  has  longed  to  penetrate  the 
why's  and  wherefore's  of  University  methods,  has  come' up 
against  a  stone  wall  in  the  discussion  of  examinations.  So 
much  has  been  said  on  the  subject  that  it  might  almost  be  con- 
sidered as  "talked  out";  but  an  incident  which  occurred  recently 
in  a  certain  class  of  this  institution  brings  home  the  realization  that 
as  long  as  examinations  exist  they  cannot  be  ignored. 

The  students  in  this  particular  class  opened  the  lecture  them- 
selves, attacking  the  professor  on  the  grounds  that  he  was  not  pre- 
paring them  for  examination,  and  demanding  an  immediate  change. 
The  professor  was  honestly  astonished.  The  argument  lasted  for 
the  whole  hour,  and  the  point  of  view  of  the  students  was  summed 
up  by  the  last  remark  made  by  one  of  the  girls,  "I  know  it's  being 
'spoon-fed',  but  exams,  are  getting  so  close  that  we'd  like  to  be 
'spoon-fed'  for  a  while".  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  believe  that  those 
same  students  are  as  well  fitted  to  answer  questions  on  this  subject 
as  on  any  other.  But  we  are  not  concerned  with  their  actual  know- 
ledge. What  interests  us  is  their  attitude  towards  a  College  educa- 
tion, and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  dependent  on  the  examination 
system. 

If  these  students  had  been  Freshmen  it  would  probably  be 
plausibly  explained  as  being  the  influence  of  Collegiate  and  High 
School  methods  not  yet  forgotten.  Supporters  of  examinations  as 
a  test  of  the  knowledge  of  a  University  student,  would  speak  feel- 
ingly of  the  way  notes  are  dictated  and  memorized,  the  way  old 
questions  are  discussed,  and  likely  ones  for  a  new  paper  thought  of, 
the  general  tendency  of  our  Secondary  Schools  to  prepare  for  ex- 
aminations, and  examinations  alone.  But  this  was  a  class  composed, 
not  of  first,  but  of  second  year  students;  and  if  this  lower  conception 
of  the  aim  of  a  University  education  is  not  lost  by  the  end  of  the 
second  year,  it  is  apt  to  remain  with  us  throughout  the  entire 
course.    Why,  then,  has  it  been  kept  by  these  students? 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  fair  to  say  that  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
students.  The  average  High  School  pupil  completes  his  studies  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  years.  Accordingly  the  majority  of 
those  registering  at  the  University  are  seventeen  or  eighteen  when 
they  enter.  Their  minds  are  not  yet  formed.  Their  ideals,  their 
aims,  their  ambitions,  are,  so  far,  only  sketchily  outlined.     They 
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have  been  told  by  enthusiastic  teachers,  by  parents  who  have  them- 
selves graduated,  of  the  wonderful  opportunities  to  be  had  at  the 
vast  educational  institution  of  which  they  are  to  become  a  part; 
and  have  been  warned  of  the  great  difference  between  methods 
there,  and  in  the  High  School  at  home.  They  are  ready  for  this 
change,  and  expect  it.  What  is  their  surprise  to  find  no  noticeable 
variation  from  what  they  have  left  behind ! 

Examinations  are  still  the  criterion  of  an  educated  man  or 
woman,  as  they  were  of  an  educated  boy  or  girl.  The  term-mark 
is  inferior  in  importance  to  the  final  mark;  and  itself  is  based 
almost  entirely,  in  most  cases,  on  term  examinations.  Even  this 
mode  of  making  one's  standing  the  result  of  several  efforts  instead 
of  one,  is  neglected  in  an  Honour  Course.  "You  must  pass  at  the 
end  of  the  year",  the  student  says  to  himself,  "or  you  will  have 
wasted  a  year  of  your  own  time,  and  a  pretty  handful  of  your 
father's  money.  If  you  make  a  high  mark  on  these  examinations 
you  will  prove  that  you  are  clever.  If  you  make  a  very  high 
mark,  you  may  get  a  scholarship,  and  wouldn't  that  be  fine?  I 
wonder  what  they're  likely  to  ask  us  in  French"?  This  is  certainly 
the  thought  of  most  of  us  for  a  goodly  portion  of  the  year.  Do  you 
blame  us? 

Now  you  will  say  I  am  criticising  a  set  of  existing  condition** 
without  suggesting  any  improvements.  I  shall  certainly  not  attempt 
to  advise  Sir  Robert  Falconer,  or  Mr.  Brebner,  or  that  body  of 
learned  men  to  whom  I  would  have  to  submit  any  proposed  altera- 
tions. But  of  professors,  singly  and  individually,  I  am  not  afraid. 
And  I  say  that  on  them  depends  to  a  very  large  degree,  the  ideal  of 
education  which  their  students  possess. 

They  have  the  great  advantage  of  setting  these  examinations, 
which  are  the  bete  noir  of  so  many  students.  Some  of  them  set 
papers  which  are  admirable,  others — do  not.  The  ideal  examina- 
tion paper  should  have  ample  choice  as  to  questions  answered. 
This  would  enable  the  student  to  follow  up  during  the  year  the 
lines  in  which  he  is  most  interested,  and  yet  would  make  him  fairly 
sure  of  being  able  to  obtain  creditable  results  at  the  end.  These 
are  the  true  essentials  of  a  broad  education.  Wisdom  is  not  the 
invariable  result  of  a  vast  and  differing  field  of  knowledge.  It  is 
rather  that  quality  of  a  trained  mind  which  enables  it  to  go  directly 
to  the  point  of  any  subject  which  is  brought  before  its  considera- 
tion, and  follow  it  out  to  its  inevitable  conclusion.  This  training 
can  only  be  obtained  through  individual  work,  and  examination 
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papers  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  reward  its  results.  If  papers 
could  be  set  so  as  to  show  the  quality  of  the  intelligence,  rather  than 
the  variety  of  knowledge  obtained,  if  they  could  be  marked  for  this; 
and  if  this  development  were  really  placed  before  students  as  the 
important  thing  in  their  course,  from  the  moment  of  their  entry- 
then  such  incidents  would  not  occur  as  that  which  I  first  described. 

X. 


"  Public  Service  and  the  University  " 

DURING  the  actual  period  of  the  war  we  all  turned  our  atten- 
tion to  the  more  obvious  and  present  needs.  The  war  has 
been  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion;  but  we  now  find 
ourselves  in  an  entirely  different  world.  This  great  upheaval  has 
forced  to  the  front  the  truly  important  affairs  of  life,  and  the  old 
trivialities  have  had  to  take  their  proper  position.  If  the  war  has 
had  no  other  good  result,  it  has  at  least  made  people  think;  to 
consider  the  structure  of  the  society  in  which  they  live,  and  the 
position  and  duties  of  an  individual  in  that  society.  Too  many 
people  talk  vaguely  of  "reconstruction",  and  other  such  terms, 
having  a  comfortable  feeling  that  everything  is  going  to  be  made 
right  by  some  mysterious  process.  In  fact,  that  can  only  be  done, 
in  this  democratic  age,  if  each  man  and  woman  does  his,  or  her,  part. 

One  of  the  vital  things  that  has  been  most  neglected  is  public 
service.  In  this  matter  the  University  is  naturally  fitted  to  take  a 
prominent  place.  The  most  useful  things  we  learn  at  the  University 
are  how  to  think  clearly,  how  to  write  concisely,  and  how  to  read 
books  in  such  a  way  as  to  extract  the  -meaning.  We  acquire  the 
ability  to  see  questions  in  their  right  proportion,  and  get  the  habit 
of  taking  an  interest  in  public  affairs.  These  are  what  make  Univer- 
sity students  useful  for  public  service,  and  this  is  why  it  is  the  part 
of  the  University  to  lend  the  impetus  to  a  move  in  this  direction. 
The  graduates  and  undergraduates  of  the  University  should  form 
the  backbone  of  this  reform,  and  also,  influence  others  to  follow 
their  examples. 

At  present  there  is  a  very  real  need  for  reform.  Canada  must 
not  remain  behind  other  countries  in  this  respect.  There  are  not 
enough  people  who  think  at  all  about  public  affairs,  and  fewer  still 
who  actually  do  anything  to  promote  them.  Not  that  this  is  any 
slur  on  the  Dominion,  for  there  are  definite  reasons  for  it,  the 
principal  one  being  that  Canada  is  a  new  country;  but,  nevertheless, 
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it  is  a  fact  that  we  must  recognize  and  do  our  best  to  remedy.  Tn 
England  there  has  been  an  extraordinary  outburst  of  thinking  and 
writing  on  the  subject  of  social  service  of  all  kinds.  Employers  and 
employees  have  been  working  together  for  the  good  of  the  working- 
men;  amongst  all  classes  there  has  been  hard  thinking  on  the  duties 
of  a  man  to  the  community. 

It  is  not  only  our  duty,  but  vital  to  our  own  interests  that  we 
should  take  part  in  public  affairs,  for  our  own  welfare  depends 
entirely  on  that  of  the  section  of  which  we  are  a  part.  Generally 
speaking,  we  can  be  prosperous  only  if  our  community  and  country 
are  prosperous — to  look  at  the  question  from  a  purely  materialistic 
point  of  view.  On  account  of  modern  conditions  of  living  we  cannot 
take  such  an  active  part  as  would  in  some  ways  be  desirable,  but 
we  can  at  least  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  public  affairs. 

We  have  all  heard  many  complaints  of  the  bad  government  of 
the  different  divisions  of  the  country.  If  the  men  who  now  occupy 
the  various  public  positions  are  not  suitable,  can  this  not  be  rectified 
only  by  the  right  men  taking  their  places,  and  being  able  to  count 
on  support  to  carry  out  their  work?  For  instance,  in  our  own  city, 
we  think  the  traffic  problem  has  not  been  adequately  met;  that 
some  streets  should  be  widened,  and  others  continued,  that  a  sub- 
way should  be  constructed  and  the  street-car  system  improved. 
The  remedy  for  civic  ills  which  is  most  popular  at  the  present  time 
is  public  ownership  of  all  public  utilities.  We  cannot  here  go  into 
the  question  of  whether  this  is  the  right  solution,  but  we  do  know 
that  this  would  not  strike  at  the  root  of  the  trouble.  Under  existing 
circumstances  the  public  would  not  be  able  to  carry  this  out  success- 
fully because  the  public  is  not  sufficiently  well-informed,  and  do 
not  take  enough  interest  in  public  affairs,  so  that  our  publicly- 
owned  utilities  would  still  be  under  the  control  of  a  few  men  who 
might,  or  might  not,  manage  them  more  successfully. 

We  are  now  living  in  one  of  the  most  important  periods  of  his- 
tory. A  great  war  has  been  won ;  but  now  we  must  consolidate  our 
position.  We  must  make  worth  while  the  great  sacrifices  by  bring- 
ing about  a  better  state  of  society.  We  must  realize  the  importance 
of  each  individual  in  the  community.  The  country  depends  greatly 
on  the  members  of  the  University  for  the  future,  and  therefore  the 
undergraduates  must  take  the  lead  in  showing  an  intelligent  and 
active  interest  in  all  public  affairs — those  of  their  city,  their  pro- 
vince, their  country,  and  the  world  in  which  they  live. 

Tranquillus. 
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College  Comment 

Wanted — volunteers  to  put  an  end  to  the  inmates  of  the  chicken- 
coop  outside  the  Reading-Room  windows.  If  the  objective  is 
reached,  there  should  be  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  reward  for 
participation  in  the  good  work. 


The  first  meeting  of  a  new  Mutual  Mutilation  Society  was  held 
on  Saturday,  March  29th,  at  85  St.  George  Street.  The  permanent 
membership  of  this  club  consists  of  a  number  of  the  members  of 
the  staff,  and  is  supplemented  by  a  transient — very  transient — 
membership  of  students,  each  of  whom  is  present  at  one  meeting 
of  the  club,  upon  invitation  from  the  permanent  members.  The 
purpose  of  the  club  is  expressed  in  its  name.  Its  motto  is  "The 
Survival  of  the  Fittest".  The  expectation  is  that  only  the  staff 
members  can  survive. 


Is  it  merely  force  of  habit  that  causes  many  women  to  continue 
using  the  men's  reading-room  in  the  Main  Library  now  that  their 
own  is  open  to  them?    We  hope  so. 


Discussion  Groups 

'The  time  has  come,"  they  then  began, 

"To  talk  of  many  things, 
Of  war— and  states — and  peace  councils, 

And  presidents — and  kings. 
If  woman's  place  is  in  the  home 

And  whether  souls  have  wings. 

O  students,"  they  demanded  next, 

"Give  us  your  opinion 
How  these  affairs  should  be  arranged.' 

But  answer  came  there  none — 
And  this  was  scarcely  odd  because 

They'd  fainted,  every  one. 

J.  E.  M.,  2T1 
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Algonquin  and  Algoina 

ON  a  recent  visit  to  the  Art  Museum  I  fell  into  conversation 
with  G —  who  regretted  that  the  first  independent  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Ontario  Society  of  Artists  in  the  new  gallery 
should  follow  immediately  on  the  collection  of  established  masters 
from  Ottawa.  He  was  afraid  that  the  European  pictures  would  kill 
the  Canadian  ones.  I  had  no  such  fears  and  felt  fully  borne  out  in 
my  confidence  when  a  few  weeks  later  the  O.S.A.  pictures  appeared 
with  their  blaze  of  unabashed  and  joyful  colour,  their  challenging 
vivacity  of  thought,  and  their  peculiar  native  significance. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  the  popular  pictures 
from  Ottawa  were  on  the  whole  those  dexterous  society  pictures 
from  England,  the  ladies  in  blue  and  green  and  black  and  lilac, 
while  the  stronger  mental  qualities  of  D.  Y.  Cameron's  October  and 
the  few  other  pictures  which  had  real  affinities  with  the  Canadian 
tradition  went  comparatively  unnoticed.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
argue  that  that  group  of  English  ladies  were  not  to  be  admired. 
Men  like  Shannon  and  Furse  display  a  technical  skill  which  is  quite 
dazzling  and  more  than  atones  for  the  absence  in  their  work  of 
those  qualities  of  close  intellectual  scrutiny  which  are  tucked  away 
quietly  in  a  Rembrandt  or  a  Vaiasquez.  But  it  is  of  real  interest 
and  significance  to  note  that  these  typically  English  pictures  are 
altogether  remoter  from  the  trend  of  Canadian  art  than  a  typical 
collection  of  European  canvases  of  to-day,  whether  from  Spain  or 
Scandinavia.  A  certain  re-adjustment  is  required  in  turning  from 
Orpen  and  even  from  a  landscape  painter  like  Arnesby  Brown  to 
the  work  of  our  disturbing  local  pioneers  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of 
our  own  work  that  the  readjustment,  whilst  it  may  call  for  a  greater 
tolerance,  does  not  involve  any  relaxing  of  our  mental  curiosity. 
Indeed  I  would  venture  to  suggest  that  if  visitors  to  the  Museum, 
and  particularly  those  who  intend  to  burst  into  print  next  morning, 
would  look  for  mental  qualities  first  and  technical  qualities  second 
they  would  arrive  at  a  truer  appraisement  of  the  pictorial  art  of 
Ontario. 

This  year's  O.S.A.  exhibition  is  not  fully  representative.  C.  W. 
Jefferys  and  J.  VV.  Beatty  are  only  showing  smaller  and,  in  the  case 
of  the  former,  older  sketches;  there  are  no  works  of  those  two 
spirited  younger  painters,  F.  H.  Varley  and  Arthur  Lismer.  But 
even  with  these  partial  and  complete  omissions  and  after  four  years 
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of  war  and  the  disappearance  of  Tom  Thomson  there  is  no  lack  of 
vigour  and  variety.  That  is  the  one  vital  fact.  It  means  that  the 
local  movement  in  painting  has  come  to  stay;  that  it  can  rise  above 
sharp  vicissitude;  that  it  has,  in  homelier  language,  put  its  eggs, 
not  into  one  basket,  but  into  many. 

Public  interest  in  the  O.S.A.  would  seem  to  centre  a  little  too 
exclusively  in  the  work  of  half  a  dozen  men.  It  would  be  more 
helpful  to  the  movement  if  the  stalwart  work  of  newcomers  and 
less  prominent  painters  were  recognized  and  encouraged.  For 
instance  there  is  room  for  a  word  of  approval  to  F.  N.  Loveroff  for 
the  advance  in  his  three  canvases.  His  work  shows  a  gratifying 
absence  of  fumbling  and  his  two  winter  scenes  have  aerial  qualities 
which  are  worth  dwelling  on.  His  Misty  Day,  Winter  seems  to  me 
highly  successful.  There  are  two  other  younger  men,  Manly 
Macdonald  and  W.  H.  Drake,  whose  work  shows  great  promise. 
The  former  has  already  made  his  reputation.  Perhaps  he  is  hardly 
at  his  best  this  year;  at  least  I  felt  that  his  colour  sense  in  his  Mill 
on  the  Moira  River  was  less  assured  and  his  Sugar  Bush  slightly  less 
spontaneous  than  his  preceding  work  in  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
W.  H.  Drake's  Country  Cottage,  Winter  is  very  happy  in  its  quiet 
crispness. 

It  is  surprising  that  the  talent  of  some  who  have  been  painting 
a  little  longer  should  receive  such  slight  encouragement.  Andre 
Lapine  has  quite  remarkable  and  varied  gifts  in  crayon,  oils,  or 
gouache,  in  portrait  or  landscape.  He  seems  to  move  in  a  corner 
of  his  own  and  to  pay  little  attention  to  what  others  are  doing, 
working  with  a  quiet  and  refreshing  versatility  which  is  wholly 
admirable.  He  had  some  studies  in  oils  of  a  waggon  and  team  two 
years  ago  which  stick  in  one's  mind.  T.  W.  Mitchell  is  another 
unobtrusive  painter  of  high  merit.  He  appears  to  show  one  picture 
annually  and  one  can  only  wish  that  he  were  painting  six  instead  of 
one  and  putting  out  his  best.  He  has  an  unusual  gift  for  painting 
direct  light  in  a  high  key,  no  mean  endowment  in  a  land  of  bright 
sun. 

One  might  easily  extend  this  list  of  good  quiet  work.  There  are 
women  painters,  Miss  McGillivray,  for  instance,  whose  work 
reveals  an  element  of  sternness  unusual  in  an  artist  of  her  sex.  I 
do  not  know  whether  her  work  is  generally  put  on  the  same  plane 
as  that  of  Miss  May  or  Miss  Wrinch  which  is  more  brilliant;  I  have 
a  feeling  that  most  people  walk  past  it  without  noticing  how  good 
it  is.     Incidentally,  she  is  one  of  that  diminishing  number  who  are 
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keeping  the  water-colour  tradition  in  Canada  from  dying  outright. 
T.  G.  Greene,  for  example,  has  deserted  it  almost  entirely,  though 
his  Fall  Colour,  a  choice  little  picture,  recalls  his  early  water-colours 
distinctly. 

Omitting  a  number  of  painters  whose  work  is  steadily  good, 
there  remains  the  smaller  group  of  "radicals "and  "northerners", 
about  whom  controversy  turns.  Eight  fairly  large  pictures  by  L. 
S.  Harris  bulk  not  slightly  in  the  collection.  They  are  all  city 
subjects,  winter  or  summer.  Snow  V  and  Snow  VI  are  presumably 
the  last  of  an  older  group;  the  remainder  suggest  that  Harris  is  mov- 
ing towards  subtler  textures  and  atmospheres.  Occasionally  his 
deliberate  balancing  of  colour  spaces  seems  to  break  too  palpably 
with  reality,  as  in  Shacks,  Earlsrourt,  where  the  dark  sky  above 
the  pointed  yellow  house  is  several  hours  in  advance  of  or  behind 
the  rest  of  the  scene.  The  two  aspects  of  the  picture  as  a  repre- 
sentation of  something  and  a  representation  of  nothing  have,  as  I 
understand  it,  coincided  imperfectly  and  the  result  is  slightly  per- 
plexing. In  the  Ward  III  and  In  the  Ward  II,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  one  with  its  almost  hostile  blaze  of  inner  light  and  the  other 
with  its  beautiful  sodden  yellows,  amply  justify-  the  painter's 
method.  And.  if  A.  Y.  Jackson  needs  any  justification  at  this  late 
day.  take  his  Spring — Lower  Canada,  which  hits  the  centre  of  the 
target  with  amazing  swiftness  and  economy. 

Three  artists  have  contributed  significant  landscapes  from 
wilder  Canada.  F.  H.  Johnston  is  almost  alone  in  the  exhibition 
in  his  complete  adjustment  of  technique  to  artistic  purpose.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  see  whether  he  will  continue  in  his  present  vein 
of  luxuriant  decoration  or  submit  more  patiently  to  the  landscape 
before  him  and  aim  at  something  deeper.  His  present  manner 
attracts  and  fatigues  at  once.  Frank  Carmichael's  Winter  Uplans 
is  a  peculiarly  interesting  picture,  highly  arbitrary  in  its  treatment 
of  tree  and  sky  and  yet  full  of  reality.  It  stays  in  the  mind  as  a 
landscape,  not  a  decoration. 

J.  E.  H.  Macdonald  cannot  have  expected  to  escape  criticism 
with  his  Wild  River,  but  in  view  of  his  known  versatility  and  power 
the  criticism  might  have  been  more  intelligent  or  tentative.  For 
my  own  part  I  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  the  flat  planes  of  the 
picture  with  its  unrestful  texture.  There  is  strength  in  this  uneasy 
tapestry  with  the  two  giant  pines  clamped  across  it  but  there  is 
not  that  intense  hold  on  reality  that  Macdonald's  admirers  cannot 
help  looking  for.     Not,  of  course,  the  literal  photographic  reality 
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that  some  would  have,  but  that  deeper  reality  of  his  own  experience 
out  of  which  the  picture  grew.  A  painter  who  can  saturate  his 
pictures  with  weather  as  Macdonald  can,  crinkling  them  with 
blown  air,  drenching  them  with  moonlight,  or  smearing  them  with 
fierce  sun,  creates  an  impatience,  which  is  itself  a  tribute  to  his 
ability,  when  he  works  on  more  hasty  and  partial  lines.  The  stones 
at  the  foot  of  The  Little  Fall,  however,  are  a  quiet  monument  to 
the  fact  that  he  is  growing  in  power. 

Any  who  wish  to  understand  and  study  the  recent  work  of 
Harris,  Johnston,  and  Macdonald  should  on  no  account  miss  the 
exhibition,  now  on  view,  of  their  Algoma  sketches  and  pictures. 
It  will  reveal  the  response  of  three  different  and  fully  developed 
individualities  to  a  new  piece  of  country  and  will  admit  the  layman 
into  the  kitchen  instead  of  seating  him  in  the  drawing-room. 
Possibly  too  it  will  have  an  historical  significance,  showing  how 
some  of  our  pioneers  in  landscape  moved  westward,  leaving  the 
solid  straightforwardness  of  that  other  pioneer,  J.  W.  Beatty,  and 
the  curiously  static  imagination  of  Tom  Thomson  to  interpret  the 
stealthy  sombreness  of  Algonquin  Park  and  striking  into  a  new 
region  of  ups  and  downs,  waterfalls  and  canyons.  Some  of  us  are 
waiting  with  keen  interest  to  see  what  this  adventure  brings  forth. 

B.  F. 


Credo 


Because  you  swore,  I  therefore  believe 

That,  tho'  Death  come  and  chill  me  into  sleep 
He  cannot  bind  my  soul,  but  I  shall  come 

To  that  far  place  where  you  are  gone  to  keep 
A  watch  above  me  till  my  summons  comes; 

I  know  Death  has  not  power  to  dim  my  eyes— 
Oh  teach  me  to  forget — that  I  may  find 

And  love  you  once  again  in  Paradise. 

H.  M. 
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Correspondence 

The  Editor,  The  Rebel: 

Dear  Sir — As  the  Librarian  of  a  Public  Library  and  one  who 
for  some  years  now  has  been  buying  books  for  boys  and  girls  and 
trying  to  buy  those  books  which  would  be  of  value  as  well  as  of 
interest  to  them — I  could  not  refrain  from  writing  you  in  regard 
to  the  sentence  in  your  editorial  in  The  Rebel  of  February,  1919. 
The  editorial  is  called  "Reading  Rot"  and  the  sentence  is  as 
follows : 

"Children  in  their  teens  who  should  be  soaking  themselves 

in  the  old-fashioned  classics  of  English  literature  are  wasting 

their  time  at  movies  or  poring  over  the  cheap  trash  that  our 

public  libraries  have  made  available." 

Would  it  be  too  much  for  me  to  ask  your  editorial  writer  to 
explain  a  little  more  definitely  in  what  degree  and  to  what  extent  the 
Public  Libraries  are  doing  the  things  that  he  says  they  are?  Would 
it  be  too  much  to  ask  that  he  would  tell  us  what  the  'cheap  trash' 
is  which  the  Public  Libraries  have  made  available? 

I  hope  I  am  not  asking  too  much,  but  as  a  reader  of  The  Rebel 
and  as  a  graduate  of  the  University  and  one  who  is  interested  still 
in  the  College  and  as  a  public  librarian  who  is  trying  to  introduce 
boys  and  girls  to  the  best  of  literature,  it  seems  to  me  that  possibly 
your  editorial  writer  might  now  take  the  pains  to  make  this  sweeping 
assertion  a  little  more  definite  and  his  destructive  criticism  a  little 
more  constructive. 

Yours  very  truly, 

George  H.  Locke. 


[Mr.  Locke  judges  of  libraries  by  his  own,  where  a  real  effort  to 
guide  the  reading  of  young  people  is  being  made.  He  forgets  the 
many  libraries  throughout  the  province  where  no  such  help  is 
offered.  One  can  only  hope  that  the  tastes  formed  in  the  children's 
department  may  not  be  marred  in  the  larger  freedom  of  the  general 
shelves.  Here  where,  to  choose  an  instance  at  random,  Ethel  M. 
Dell  dwells  in  neighbourly  security  with  Joseph  Conrad,  wheat  and 
tares  are  bewilderingly  mingled  and  one  searches  for  works  of  style 
and  reality  among  a  mass  of  mediocrities.  As  a  test  case,  it  would 
be  interesting  if  Mr.  Locke  would  furnish  us  with  statistics  as  to  the 
relative  popularity  of  the  two  authors  named  above. — Editor.] 
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The  Adventures  of  a  Literary  Drummer 

For  the  last  time  this  year  does  the  literary  Tom  Homer  retire  to  his  corner 
to  inspect  the  contents  of  the  plum  pudding  which  our  friends  the  publishers  have 
furnished  for  the  Easter  entertainment.  Thus  doth  the  Muse  incite  to  celebrate 
the  occasion: 

"I  beat  the  literary  drum, 
Insert  the  literary  thumb, 
Extract  the  literary  plum 

From  your  plum-pudding!" 
Much  more  of  the  same  kind  will  be  forthcoming  upon  application.  The  Literary 
Drummer  took  his  drum  round  to  the  publishers  whose  names  and  natures  are 
by  now  fairly  familiar  to  the  readers  of  The  Rebel,  and  to  mark  the  passing  of 
another  milestone  in  The  Rebel's  race,  asked  them  to  beat  a  little  tattoo  upon  it, 
just  to  tell  people  how  The  Rebel  looked  from  the  publisher's  point  of  view. 
The  symphony  which  they  produced  will  be  found  as  an  appendix  to  the  Literary 
Drummer  for  this  month. 

Here  are  the  plums  from  this  month's  pudding: 

S.  B.  GUNDY 

(1)  Our  Poets  of  Today  by  Howard  Willard  Cook.  $1.60  net.  This  book 
together  with  the  following  one  form  the  first  instalment  of  a  new  series  entitled 
the  Modern  Canadian  and  American  Writers  Series  intended  to  serve  as  a  guide 
to  those  who  wish  to  scale  the  peaks  of  modern  literary  endeavour  on  this  side 
the  Atlantic.  In  this  volume  Mr.  Cook  introduces  us  to  a  savoury  broth  of 
poetry  from  our  own  poets  of  and  for  our  own  time.  Names  so  various  as  Ezra 
Pound,  Alan  Seger,  Robert  Service,  Edgar  Lee  Masters,  illustrate  the  cast  of  the 
author's  net.  The  Canadian  element  is  necessarily  small,  and  is  made  smaller 
by  the  omission  of  some  most  significant  Canadian  names,  for  example,  Duncan 
Campbell  Scott.  The  Rebel  could  have  furnished  some  notable  additions  to  the 
list  from  its  contributors  during  the  last  two  years.  Mr.  J.  E.  H.  Macdonald, 
already  famous  as  a  painter,  will  yet  be  known  in  Canada  and  beyond  as  a  poet, 
so  will  Mr.  Huntly  Gordon  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Pratt.  This  is  no  rash  prophecy,  as 
time  will  assuredly  prove. 

(2)  The  Women  who  make  our  Novels  by  Grant  M.  Overton.  $1.60 
net.  This  is  the  second  volume  of  the  series  mentioned  above.  The  author, 
frankly  acknowledging  that  his  methods  are  not  critical  but  journalistic,  sets  our 
to  make  known  to  the  public  the  women  novelists  of  America,  by  which  rather 
ambiguous  term  both  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  presumably  South 
America  are  implied.  The  author  of  the  book  will  not  allow  "that  the  production 
of  writing  artistically  fine  is  a  greater  achievement  than  the  satisfaction  of  many 
thousands  of  readers."  He  will  not  allow  that  Lear  is  more  meritorious  than  A 
Girl  of  the  Limberlost,  he  will  only  admit  that  it  is  more  lasting. 

But  in  spite  of  such  a  hopeless  critical  position  we  are  willing  to  allow  that 
the  author  is  an  excellent  literary  reporter,  and  that  his  book  is  full  of  much 
amusing  and  beguiling  gossip,  and  a  good  deal  of  sane  and  sound  judgment  as  well. 
The  book  would  be  improved  by  the  excision  of  the  Introduction. 

(3)  Good  Sports,  by  Olive  Higgins  Prouty.     $1.40  net.     A  pleasant  volur 
to  while  away  a  sunny  afternoon  in  a  canoe.     It  will  leave  a  pleasant  savour  of  the 
things  that  are  lovely  and  of  good  report.     Good  sportsmanship  is  a  fine  and  rare 
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quality,  and  well  to  be  praised,  whether  in  such  high  heroic  strain  as  Ralph 
Hodgson's  Song  of  Honour,  or  in  the  slighter  vein  of  these  short  stories. 

(4)  More  Mother  Stories,  by  Maud  Lindsay.  $1.00.  Children  will  never 
cease  out  of  our  land.  As  long  as  they  continue  so  long  must  mothers  ransack 
their  brains  for  stories  and  yet  more  stories,  with,  or  preferably  without,  morals. 
Legions  of  books  have  sprung  up,  like  leaves  in  Vallombrosa,  Beatrix  Potter's 
charming  and  apparently  inexhaustible  little  beasty-books,  and  many  imitators 
following  afar  off.  Some  of  these  books  are  so  clever  that  one  can  only  feel  that 
if  the  children  for  whom  they  are  intended  really  revel  in  them,  then  they  must 
indeed  be  trailing  clouds  of  omniscience  from  their  last  port  of  call.  But  this 
little  book  does  not  pretend  to  be  clever;  in  the  modest  words  of  the  author — "  It 
is  the  story-teller  who  gives  life  and  glow  to  the  story,  and  it  is  with  the  hope  that 
you  who  tell  my  simple  tales  will  supply  their  deficiencies  and  make  them  sweet 
that  1  am  sending  this  little  volume  forth." 

J.  M.  DENT  &  SON 
(1  Poland,  Past  and  Present,  by  J.  H.  Harley,  M.A.  $1.50  net.  This  is  a 
\ try  welcome  and  timely  volume.  The  author  has  told  in  a  brief  but  graphic  way 
the  main  outlines  of  Poland's  tragic  past.  Dismembered  and  cast  into  the  seeth- 
ing cauldron  of  the  racial  animosities  of  Eastern  Europe,  will  she  emerge  with 
restored  youth  to  begin  anew  a  career  of  glory?  The  second  part  of  the  book  gives 
ground  for  hope  that  this  consummation  may  be  possible — "One  result  of  the 
Galician  experiment  has  been  to  show  that  the  Poles,  if  in  possession  of  the  full 
rights  of  self-government,  would  manifest  the  same  advanced  political  develop- 
ment as  do  the  most  progressive  Western  nations"  (p.  207).  Western  Europe 
owes  Poland  a  debt,  an  ancient  debt.  It  was  largely  due  to  the  heroism  of  Polish 
leaders  that  the  Turk  was  beaten  back  from  Central  Europe  during  the  break-up 
of  mediaeval  institutions.  It  may  be  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  debt  to  be 
paid.  There  is  a  significant  preface  by  Mr.  Ladislas  Mickiercz,  the  son  of  the 
great  Polish  poet.  From  a  utilitarian  point  of  view  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
students  will  find  this  an  excellent  summary  of  Polish  history  for  the  purposes 
of  a  certain  dreaded  ordeal  which  awaits  them  next  month. 

(2)  Amalia,  translated  from  the  Spanish  of  Jose  Marmol,  by  Marq.  J. 
Serrano.  $2.00  net.  Continuing  the  good  work  of  making  the  best  work  of 
foreign  novelists  accessible  to  us  in  English  translations,  Messrs.  Dent  give  us 
this  month  the  translation  of  a  notable  novel  by  a  great  South-American  novelist. 
The  translator  in  a  prefatory  note  tells  us  that  "in  this  picture  of  Argentine  life 
during  the  reign  of  terror  instituted  by  the  Dictator  Rosas,  Daniel,  the  hero  of  the 
story,  represents  the  spirit  incarnate  of  the  best  elements  of  the  Argentine  people 
struggling  for  democracy  and  freedom,  in  opposition  to  militarism  and  autocracy." 
The  time  of  the  story  is  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century.  The  figure  of  Dank  1 
and  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  story  suggests  a  comparison  with  Nostromo. 
One  hopes  that  so  fine  a  story,  hitherto  only  known  to  teachers  of  Spanish  and  in 
an  abbreviated  form,  may  in  its  new  English  dress  be  widely  read  and  enjoyed. 
The  translation  is  vigorous  and  expressive. 

(3)  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  by  Peter  McArthur.  $1.00.  Peter  McArthur  has 
written  about  many  things,  from  the  affairs  of  the  farm-yard  to  the  affairs  of 
Empire,  of  shoes,  and  ships,  and  sealing-wax,  of  cabbages  and  kings.  "Nihil 
tetigit  quod  non  ornavit "  is  a  tribute  which  may  also  be  paid  to  him  not  undeserv- 
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ediy.  In  writing  of  the  Old  Chief,  the  greatest  Canadian,  he  has  written  from  his 
heart,  and  he  has  written  as  one  who  knows  Canada  not  only  from  the  inside. 
His  little  book  is  a  pious  and  graceful  tribute  to  the  leader  who  stood  throughout 
his  long  and  unsullied  life  as  the  living  embodiment  of  Liberal  beliefs.  The  book 
deserves  a  better  binding. 

McClelland  &  stewart 

(1)  The  British  Revolution  and  the  American  Democracy  by  Norman 
Angell.  $1.50.  Not  long  before  the  Great  War  which  shattered  so  many  illusions 
Norman  Angell  wrote  a  book  called  The  Great  Illusion.  It  attracted  a  great  deal 
of  attention  and  attack.  Its  thesis  was  in  general  the  change  from  the  old  vertical 
lines  of  national  cleavage  which  arose  after  the  break-up  of  medieval  institutions 
to  the  horizontal  lines  of  international  interests.  In  particular  it  illustrated  this 
point  from  the  international  character  of  modern  high  finance,  and  sought  to 
prove  that  a  great  European  war  was  an  impossibility.  His  main  thesis  was  true. 
But  neither  he  nor  anyone  dreamed  of  the  incalculable  power  of  more  primitive 
instincts  on  the  one  hand  to  break  loose  and  shatter  the  fabric  of  society,  nor 
on  the  other  of  the  possibility  of  whole-hearted  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  ideals 
which  the  war  has  demonstrated.  In  his  new  book,  and  a  very  noteworthy  book 
it  is,  he  shows  that  he,  like  many  other  doctrinaires,  has  learnt  much  from  the  war. 
It  is  a  serious  call  to  consider  the  issues  which  the  war  has  laid  bare,  and  which  are 
thrust  before  the  world  by  the  problem  of  Bolshevism.  He  quotes  a  significant 
sentence  from  Arthur  Ransome  in  his  preface — "In  the  end  it  becomes  difficult 
for  even  honest-minded,  sturdy  folk  to  look  these  bogies  squarely  in  their  turnip 
faces  and  to  see  that  they  are  not  bogies  at  all,  but  the  real  article,  giants,  whose 
movements  in  the  mist  are  of  greater  importance  for  the  future  of  the  world  than 
anything  else  that  is  happening  in  our  day".     Canada  needs  this  warning. 

(2)  A  Little  Gray  Home  in  France,  by  Helen  Davenport  Gibbons.  $1.50. 
One  reads  this  charming  book  with  mixed  admiration  and  regret.  Admiration 
for  the  devoted  work  which  the  little  gray  home  stood  for  and  all  that  it  meant 
to  so  many  weary  fighters  in  France,  admiration  for  the  brave  spirit  and  gay 
courage  that  met  so  many  difficulties  with  a  smile  and  a  jest.  Regret  for  the 
touch  of  "boost",  of  perhaps  unconscious  self-glorification  that  mars  its  charm. 
In  spite  of  this  the  book  is  delightfully  written  and  well  worth  reading. 

(3)  Fighters  for  Peace,  by  May  R.  Parkman.  $1.50.  This  is  a  pleasant, 
chatty,  journalistic  book,  short  impressionist  sketches  of  the  great  figures  of  the 
war.  The  picture  of  Guynemeyer,  the  great  French  ace,  the  Roland  of  all  flying 
men,  is  particularly  good.  Will  be  read  with  great  pleasure  by  many  who  have 
not  time  to  read  longer  books  or  access  to  fuller  information. 

(4)  The  Emblem  of  Fidelity.  A  comedy  in  letters,  by  James  Lane  Allen. 
Mr.  Allen  pulls  the  strings  and  makes  his  quaint  marionettes  bob  aid  prance  with 
grave  irresponsibility,  to  the  infinite  delight  of  himself  and  of  his  readers.  It  is 
not  easy  to  make  letters  anything  but  tiresome,  unless  like  '  Dere  Mable '  they  are 
frankly  grotesque.  But  Mr.  Allen  has  succeeded  in  developing  by  means  of  a 
series  of  letters  a  most  original  and  amusing  comedy  of  errors.  A  delightful  book 
for  the  Easter  holiday. 

(5)  Eating  in  Two  or  Three  Languages,  by  Irwin  S.  Cobb.  60  cents  net. 
The  genial  Falstaff  of  journalists  regales  us  with  a  flow  of  American  wit  and  humor 
on  the  subject,  often  a  sore  one,  of  food  during  his  war  experiences.      His  de- 
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Bcription  of  the  taste  of  a  vegetable  marrow,  a  vegetable  the  English  fondness  for 
which  gives  him  much  amusement,  is  characteristic — "it  tastes  like  the  place 
where  an  indisposed  carrot  spent  the  night"! 

GOODCHILD 

(1)  Clemenceau,  the  Man  and  his  Times,  by  H.  M.  Hyndman.  $2.00 
net.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  biographical  studies  of  the  year.  The 
veteran  Socialist,  Mr.  Hyndman,  has  drawn  the  career  and  character  of  the  great 
Frenchman  who  stands  out  as  the  most  independent  and  virile  figure  on  the  stage 
of  French  national  politics  during  the  last  half-century,  Jaure's  perhaps  excepted. 
The  history  of  Clemenceau  is  the  story  of  France  since  1848.  He  has  spanned 
the  great  interval  between  Sedan  and  the  Marne.  He  has  seen  the  wheel  come 
full  circle.  He  is  a  very  old  man  now,  and  possibly,  in  spite  of  his  extraordinary 
youthfulness  of  spirit,  cannot  wholly  understand  the  change  of  outlook  in  the 
arena  of  national  politics.  Yet  all  his  life  he  has  fought  for  freedom  and  for  right- 
eousness. He  may  have  'slain  his  faith  and  freed  his  will',  but  he  has  made 
France  his  religion,  like  so  many  great  Frenchmen  of  the  last  century,  and  has 
raised  for  himself  a  monumentum  aere  perennius.  Mr.  Hyndman's  study, 
written  with  full  knowledge  and  sympathetic  understanding  born  of  a  long 
friendship,  is  a  worthy  offering  to  the  bond  of  alliance  between  the  spirit  of  Eng- 
land and  of  France,  forged  in  the  terrible  flame  of  affliction  and  anguish,  too  strong 
for  envy  and  fate  and  time  to  sever. 

(2)  Green  Valley,  by  Katharine  Reynolds.  $1.50  net.  The  author,  in  her 
charming  way,  confides  to  her  readers  that  'Green  Valley'  was  written  to  cure  a 
heart-ache.     People  have  different  ways  of  doing  it.     Fletcher  wrote  '  Brumana ' : 

'  Half  to  forget  the  wandering  and  the  pain, 
Half  to  remember  days  that  have  gone  by, 
And  dream  and  dream  that  I  am  home  again!' 
'Green  Valley'  may  certainly  be  taken  as  a  cure,  a  surcease  from  the  bitter  sweet 
pain  of  memory,  longing  for  familiar  fields  and  skies.     It  is  a  pleasant  story, 
charmingly  told. 

(3)  Deer  Godchild,  by  Marguerite  Bernard  and  Edith  Serrell.  $1.00  net. 
With  its  title  deliberately  suggestive  of  'Dere  Mable',  this  little  book,  written 
'  for  the  fatherless  children  of  France ',  challenges  comparison  with  the  well-known 
love-letters  of  a  rookie,  nor  will  it  suffer  in  comparison.  It  is  a  delightful 
correspondence  between  a  live  New  York  boy  of  12  and  a  little  fatherless  French 
girl.  The  boy  supposes  that  he  is  writing  to  another  boy,  hence  much  merriment 
and  misunderstanding.     Buy,  read,  and  enjoy. 

APPENDIX 

Dear  Literary  Drummer: 

Hearty  congratulations  to  The  Rebel  on  completing  its  second  round  with 
such  an  excellent  score.  Straight  driving,  artful  approaching,  steady  putting,  no 
bad  lies,  and  no  need  of  a  niblick  to  get  you  out  of  bunkers,  you  have  my  best 
wishes  for  a  par  score  next  round. 

Yours, 

S.  B.  Gundy. 
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Dear  L.  D.: 

I  pray  every  morning  that  I  may  never  lose  my  tooth-brush  or  my  sense  of 
humour.  The  Rebel  is  no  use  as  a  tooth-brush,  but  I  find  it  indispensable  as  a 
preservative  for  my  sense  of  humour. 

Yours, 

H.  Button. 
Dear  L.  D.: 

As  a  result  of  using  The  Rebel  as  an  advertising  medium  I  have  been  obliged 
to  pull  down  my  barns  and  build  greater,  in  other  words  my  business  has  expanded 
so  rapidly  during  the  last  two  years  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  remove  to  much 
larger  premises  in  216  Victoria  Street,  where  we  are  going  ahead  full  steam. 
More  power  to  The  Rebel's  elbow. 

Yours, 

McClelland  &  Stewakt. 
Dear  L.  !.>.: 

I  know  a  good  thing  when  I  see  it.  The  Rebel  is  a  good  thing.  You  may 
take  my  word  for  it.  Yours, 

F.  Goodchild. 
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Editorial 

Hart    House    has    passed    from    military    to 
Hart  House  academic  hands  and  this  term  it  will  be  open 

for  the  use  of  students.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
how  it  will  be  used.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  it  might  be  an 
experiment  not  without  danger  to  plant  suddenly  a  gift  like  Hart 
House  at  the  gates  of  a  Canadian  university.  Canadian  students 
are  unused  to  such  beauty  and  munificence  and  it  is  a  question 
whether  they  will  fully  appreciate  the  great  opportunities  and 
benefits  that  Hart  House  confers  upon  them.  The  experimental, 
however,  is  the  greatest  thing  in  life  and  in  the  life  of  a  university. 
As  a  military  school  Hart  House  was  pervaded  by  an  atmos- 
phere in  marked  contrast  to  that  of  'Varsity.  There  was  such 
reality  and  intenseness  about  what  was  being  done,  patients  and 
instructors  were  so  keen  and  enthusiastic,  that  it  was  almost  with 
regret  that  we  saw  the  corridors  empty  of  khaki  and  blue-and-white 
uniforms.  We  do  not  mean  that  we  regret  that  the  military 
regime  is  ended,  but  it  has  always  seemed  to  us  that  many  students 
and  a  few  of  the  faculty  were  drifting  or  driving  through  'Varsity, 
neither  getting  nor  giving  any  life  nor  reality.  How  will  such 
students — the  dilettante,  the  sentimentalist  (we  are  a  sentimental 
people)  and  the  pusher  intent  on  making  a  commercial  success — 
employ  Hart  House  and  its  opportunities  for  a  wide  and  intense 
social  life.  We  shall  watch,  with  interest,  to  see  if  the  new  life  will 
be  as  vigorous  as  the  old,  and  in  the  meantime  hope  that  at  least 
there  will  be  no  names  written  nor  matches  struck  on  the  walls,  nor 
any  other  such-like  atrocities. 

[31 
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What  is  the  matter  with  Canadian  journalism? 
Canadian  .  .  .   .  .    . 

Journalism  borne    critics    complain    ol    its    colourlessness. 

One  has  described  it  as  an  arid  wilderness  in 
which  one  wanders  searching  for  one  living  thing  in  the  shape  of  a 
vital  idea,  and  finds  none.  The  dailies  and  weeklies  which  to  this 
critic  comprise  Canadian  journalism  are  not  stimulating.  They  do 
not  make  one  think.  They  give  the  news  and,  with  an  occasional 
exception,  use  their  editorial  columns  for  a  poke  here  and  a  pat 
there,  with  a  general  timidity  of  aspect  which  conveys  the  im- 
pression that  they  are  afraid  to  express  any  definite  opinions  about 
anything.  As  a  consequence  they  fail  to  stimulate,  and  that  is 
probably  the  most  damning  criticism  which  can  be  made  of  a  paper 
supposedly  in  touch  with  current  happenings. 

For  the  daily  paper,  which  is  the  only  reading  of  a  large  number 
of  people,  should  be  a  real  force  in  a  country.  This  is  especially 
true  in  a  democracy,  for  a  democracy  demands  the  intelligent  co- 
operation of  every  citizen,  his  intelligent  vote  on  every  issue. 
The  newspapers  of  Canada  could  do  much  to  make  the  people  of 
Canada  consider  questions  of  importance  and  know  what  they  are 
voting  about.  We  do  not  want  from  them  dogmatic  assertions. 
We  want  writing  calculated  to  stimulate  people  to  think  for  them- 
selves. The  newspaper  of  the  country  would  then  be  a  potent  force 
to  help  the  country  to  realize  itself. 

The   British   Government   has  recently  voted 

oney  over  half  a  million  pounds  in  grants  to  leaders  of 

Rewards  j  •     +u  tu 

her  army  and  navy  in  the  war.      lne  nation 

appears  to  approve  of  the  action  of  the  government,  for  there  has 

been    practically   no   protest.     Yet   there   are   several   very  good 

reasons  why  such  grants  should  not  be  made : 

1.  They  are  inconsistent  with  the  policy  of  reducing  large 
fortunes.  These  gentlemen  are  all  in  receipt  of  more  than  com- 
fortable competencies  and  these  grants  cannot  be  considered  as 
pensions  or  as  gratuities  to  rehabilitate  them  in  civil  life. 

2.  They  are  invidious  for  there  are  many  others  deserving  of 
grants  if  such  grants  are  given  at  all. 

3.  The  nation  can  ill-afford  to  make  such  grants  at  this  time. 

4.  The  grants  are  an  insult  to  the  gallant  gentlemen  concerned 
in  view  of  the  preceding  reasons  and  because  they  imply  that  war 
service  can  be  rewarded  on  a  money  basis.  The  tipping  system  has 
truly  assumed  vast  proportions. 
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_        ,  There  is  every  reason  that  for  our  own  comfort 

Canada  on  ,       . ,  .  .  •  ,      ,  , 

Her  Own  Feet  we  snoul°-  De  on  good  terms  with  the  people  of 

the  United  States  and  every  reason  also  that  we 
should  be  independent  of  them  and  go  our  own  way.  But  the 
exact  reverse  seems  to  prevail.  Ask  many  Canadians  how  they 
like  Americans  and,  since  the  war  at  least,  their  reply  is  apt  to  be 
tart.  On  the  other  hand  in  nearly  every  sphere  we  humbly  follow 
their  lead.  Anyone  who  has  heard  a  certain,  we  try  to  hope  limited, 
type  of  American  on  the  war  will  readily  concede  there  is  ground 
for  petty  annoyance.  Yet  despite  this  and  the  faults  we  are  forever 
picking  in  American  methods  and  ideals  we  are  content  in  most 
things  to  copy  them  with  occasional  spasms  of  "Britishness." 

Canada  is  like  a  vacillating  person  under  the  influence  of 
two  stronger  personalities.  One  she  dislikes  yet  imitates,  the  other 
she  admires  but  finds  too  difficult  to  follow.  Will  the  time  come  when 
she  will  see  that  she  has  characteristics  of  her  own,  conditions  of  her 
own,  and  must  have  a  mind  of  her  own  ?  The  States  we  do  not  wish 
to  follow,  neither  do  we  think  it  wise  that  we  should,  and  Britain's 
conditions  are  so  different  that  her  path  cannot  be  altogether  ours. 
Canada  must  stand  alone  and  be  a  nation  in  herself. 


Nocturne 


I  saunter  in  the  margin  of  the  crowd 
That  listens  to  the  music  at  the  Fair. 
All  things  are  blended  in  a  concord  rare — 
The  dreaming  moon,  veiled  in  a  golden  cloud 
Over  the  lake,  the  tune,  now  soft,  now  loud, 
Filling  with  merry  tone  the  pleasant  air, 
Life,  Love,  Mirth,  Beauty,  mingling  everywhere 
In  light  and  shadow;  yet  my  heart  is  bowed 
With  quiet  sadness,  for  above  the  sweet 
Of  this  enchanting  time  of  sight  and  sound, 
Stirring  the  blue-gold  spaces,  comes  the  beat 
Of  mystic  vans  on  vast  emprises  bound — 
Dark  Change  and  Silence,  winging  at  the  feet 
Of  grave  Eternity,  making  her  solemn  round. 

J.  M. 
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Politics   and    People 

SINCE  the  last  issue  of  The  Rebel  the  terms  of  peace  have 
been  published.  They  have  been  accepted  generally  by  the 
belligerent  powers;  by  Germany  perforce  and  not  without 
mutterings  from  the  authorities  and  inarticulate  groans  from  its 
workers  who  meekly  danced  to  the  tune  of  "world  power  or  down- 
fall", and,  having  achieved  neither,  must  pay  the  piper.  The 
United  States  of  America  still  defers  ratification.  The  objections 
in  the  main  are  petty  and  personal.  Mr.  Wilson  is  a  president,  but 
he  is  also  a  democrat.  Anything  which  can  be  done  to  lessen  the 
fame  of  his  work  at  Versailles  is  so  much  gain  to  those  who  control 
the  patronage  and  stand  to  profit  by  the  policies  of  the  Republican 
party.  Individually,  perhaps,  the  American  people  are  less 
partisan  than  Englishmen  or  Canadians,  but  the  party  organiza- 
tions have  developed  a  power  under  their  elaborate  constitution 
which  gives  a  peculiar  bitterness  to  American  politics.  But  behind 
all  this  lies  genuine  mistrust  in  the  'bona  fides'  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  To  many  Americans  who  were  idealistic  enough  to  hope 
for  better  things,  the  treaty  appears  as  a  monster,  incongruous 
in  its  parts, — a  chimera  indeed:  the  League  of  Nations  standing 
as  the  goat,  beneficent  in  the  milk  of  kindness  and  never  more  than 
mildly  pugnacious,  but  the  rest  of  the  beast  exhibiting  in  combina- 
tion the  rapacity  of  a  lion  and  the  furtiveness  of  a  serpent.  Besides 
all  this,  it  has  been  very  difficult  for  the  United  States,  hitherto 
splendid  in  isolation,  to  find  its  world  conscience. 

We  in  Canada  accepted  the  Peace  after  a  few  hours'  discussion 
in  Parliament.  The  debate  was  openly  described  as  a  farce,  but, 
if  farce  it  was,  the  fault  lay  not  with  the  nature,  but  with  the  time 
of  the  discussion.  The  Canadian  representatives  at  Versailles 
carried  on  their  deliberations  and  practically  committed  us  as  a 
country  to  policies  of  serious  moment  without  a  word  of  advice  from 
the  representatives  of  the  various  constituencies.  So  far  has 
Parliament  delegated  its  powers  to  the  Cabinet,  inviting  the  dis- 
respect due  to  a  rubber  stamp. 

A  change,  however,  is  in  prospect.  The  war  has  jolted  people 
out  of  their  political  ruts.  In  country  and  town  alike  a  revolt  has 
taken  place  against  the  kind  of  representative  system  which  has 
developed  in  an  age  which  has  placed  wealth  above  self-government. 
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The  old  parties  are  tottering.  Already  in  Ottawa  the  Conservative 
party  has  been  replaced  by  the  Unionist  party.  With  an  election 
imminent  in  Ontario  it  looks  as  if  a  considerable  part  of  the  House 
would  consist  of  neither  Conservatives  nor  Liberals,  but  of  ad- 
herents of  a  Farmer's  party  and  a  Labour  party.  In  some  consti- 
tuencies these  new  parties  are  working  together.  In  the  next  House 
the  largest  group,  so  far  from  commanding  a  majority,  may  not 
claim  the  allegiance  of  more  than  a  third  of  the  members.  Inter- 
esting questions  of  procedure  will  arise.  If  these  are  wisely  con- 
sidered we  may  add  something  to  the  failing  dignity  of  Parliament. 

The  first  problem  which  will  confront  a  composite  House  is  that 
of  the  selection  of  a  premier  who  has  a  reasonably  good  chance  to 
carry  on.  Under  the  new  order,  if  he  would  have  the  confidence  of 
the  House,  the  new  premier  must  be  elected  by  the  whole  House, 
and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  he  may  not  be  a  member  of  the 
most  numerous  party.  Similarly  with  members  of  the  cabinet. 
They  too  must  have  the  confidence  of  the  whole  House.  It  would 
thus  become  possible  for  an  able  Minister  of  Education,  or  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  or  for  that  matter  an  able  Prime  Minister,  to 
continue  in  office  when  some  or  all  of  his  colleagues  had  forfeited 
the  confidence  of  the  House.  Of  necessity  also  the  defeat  of  any 
measure  introduced  by  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  would  not  be 
regarded  as  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  Government. 
Under  such  a  system  while  something  might  be  lost  through  lack  of 
cabinet  solidarity,  great  advantage  would  come  from  the  fact  that 
each  man  and  each  measure  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  at  pre- 
sent would  survive  by  merit  rather  than  by  the  grace  of  a  party 
organization. 

A  symptom  of  the  revolt  which  threatens  to  overthrow  the  old 
political  parties  is  found  in  the  revival  of  political  discussion. 
The  little  farmers'  club  and  the  local  trades  union  are  acquiring 
a  new  sense  of  power.  The  choice  of  candidates  and  the  creating  of 
policies  are  not  outside  their  control.  The  sense  of  helplessness 
which  oppresses  the  ordinary  voter  is  appreciably  lessened.  The 
sovereign  voter  begins  to  feel  the  throne  beneath  him.  Candidates 
are  being  asked  to  agree  to  resign  in  case  they  fail  in  Parliament  to 
represent  the  views  of  those  who  elect  them.  Certain  sturdy 
souls  among  them  are  refusing  to  submit  to  serve  their  constituents 
so  slavishly.  But  there  appears  to  be  no  good  reason  why  a  member 
should  not  resign  when  he  fails  to  convince  the  electors  that  his 
course  has  been  right, — that  is  if  elections  are  freed  from  machine 
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control  and  become  less  expensive  to  the  candidate.  At  any  rate 
it  is  preferable  that  he  should  satisfy  the  electors  than  that  he 
should  satisfy  merely  himself  or  his  party  managers. 

A  private  bill  introduced  in  the  Federal  Parliament  by  Mr. 
Jacobs,  one  of  the  Montreal  members,  has  received  less  notice  than 
it  deserves.  The  bill  calls  for  the  holding  of  bye-elections  within 
sixty  days  of  the  vacation  of  any  seat.  It  strikes  at  a  common 
practice  of  allowing  constituencies  to  remain  unrepresented,  it 
may  be  for  long  periods,  until  a  season  safe  and  convenient  for  the 
Government.  Quite  apart  from  the  injustice  of  denying  representa- 
tion to  any  group  of  citizens,  bye-elections  are  useful  as  serving  to 
give  expression  to  public  opinion.  It  is  unwise,  at  the  present  time 
even  dangerous,  to  prevent  such  expression.  The  demand  for 
"direct  action"  naturally  results  from  a  feeling  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  distant  from  the  people  and  irresponsive  to  their  wishes. 
The  practice  of  deferring  bye-elections  is  peculiarly  Canadian; 
British  precedent  does  not  sanction  it.  The  recent  return  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Henderson,  variously  condemned  as  pacifist,  socialist,  and 
prohibitionist,  in  a  Lancashire  constituency  which  should  have 
been  safe  for  the  Government  candidate  was  an  event  which  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  would  have  sought  to  avoid  by  every  possible  means, 
but  the  British  electorate  does  not  regard  the  refusal  of  a  contest  as 
legitimate.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  by  the  way,  that  a  quotation  from 
Mr.  Henderson's  book  "The  Aims  of  Labour"  was  one  of  the  three 
passages  used  as  evidence  of  seditious  intent  on  the  part  of  one  of  the 
labour  leaders  of  Winnipeg. 

The  Winnipeg  strike  marks  the  first  considerable  example  of 
"direct  action"  we  have  experienced  in  Canada.  That  is  to  say, 
the  strike  was  political  and  not  merely  industrial  in  its  significance. 
And  the  end  is  not  yet.  A  breach  has  been  made  which  will  not 
readily  be  closed.  The  strikers  may  have  been  unreasonable  and 
arbitrary.  They  may  have  deserved  to  fail,  but  it  is  unfortunate 
that  the  authorities  could  find  no  better  way  of  accomplishing  this 
failure  than  one  which  involved  the  breaking  down  of  those  bul- 
warks of  democracy,  freedom  of  assemblage,  and  freedom  of  the 
press,  which  involved  also  shooting  on  an  unarmed  procession,  with 
fatal  results,  and  the  refusal  of  bail  to  citizens  of  standing  in  the 
community.  If  intimidation  was  practised,  if  property  was 
threatened  or  destroyed,  if  violence  was  advocated,  the  authorities 
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had  recourse  to  the  ordinary  processes  of  laws.  They  chose  the 
difficult  course  of  fastening  a  charge  of  sedition  on  the  strike  leaders. 
Now  sedition  is  one  of  the  hardest  of  words  to  define.  It  is  a 
significant  fact  that  when  our  Canadian  criminal  law  was  codified 
Parliament  found  it  impossible  to  describe  sedition  in  other  than 
negative  terms.  Three  things  were  set  down  which  it  was  not;  the 
rest  was  left  to  the  vagaries  of  common  law. 

Sir  Arthur  Currie  has  returned  to  a  grateful  country.  It  was 
unfortunate  that  his  home-coming  followed  so  closely  on  the  visit 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  We  could  not  be  expected  to  rise  so  soon 
again  to  the  spontaneous  enthusiasm  which  grace  and  youth 
evoked.  But  we  were  glad  to  see  Sir  Arthur,  and  we  shall  always 
be  glad  to  listen  to  what  he  may  have  to  say.  He  will  be  well 
advised,  however,  if  he  remembers  that  the  ways  of  peace  are  not 
the  ways  of  war  and  that  successful  generals  have  not  always  been 
successful  statesmen.  He  has  been  telling  us  that  if  we  would  save 
the  returned  soldier  from  evil  influences  we  must  "rap  sedition  on 
the  head  and  not  tolerate  it  for  one  moment",  and  he  has  been 
expressing  wonder  at  "  the  City  of  London  allowing  men  to  get  up  in 
Hyde  Park  and  preach  sedition".  But  loyalty  never  comes  by 
compulsion.  Hyde  Park  as  a  symbol  of  liberty  commands  equal 
respect  with  Westminster.  A  good  principle  it  is  to  trust  people 
in  general,  including  returned  soldiers,  to  detect  and  smile  at  error. 

P.  B. 


College  Comment 

There  was  a  young  man  of  Toronto 
Who  said,  "I  have  found  what  I  want  to, 

My  brain's  in  my  feet 

So  I  dance  till  the  heat 
Expands  it  to  work  as  it  ought  to". 

There  were  some  young  persons  who  said: 
"All  Profs,  on  the  truth  have  been  fed, 

So  we'll  learn  what  they  say 

And  return  it  in  May." 
They  tried,  but  by  May  they  were  dead. 
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Muskoka    Sketches 

Torrance  Aborigines. 

ON  our  way  north  we  had  to  wait  for  some  time  at  Torrance 
for  the  south-bound  train  from  Winnipeg.  On  the  station 
platform  was  a  group  of  young  fellows  of  the  magic  age  of 
seventeen,  dressed  in  full  Muskoka  regalia.  Their  skins  were 
burned  to  a  rich,  dark  brown,  and  the  variegated  colours  of  their 
costumes  made  them  look  still  more  like  Indians — or  rather,  they 
suggested  Indians  of  the  "hey-day",  for  they  themselves  were  much 
more  virile  and  active  than  most  of  the  Indians  we  see  at  present. 

It  was  an  interesting  reminiscence  to  compare  the  summer 
costume  of  these  lads  with  what  it  used  to  be  when  I  belonged  to  the 
period  myself,  back  about  1903.  It  has  changed  in  detail,  although 
not  in  general  effect. 

Today  the  headgear  is  a  small  skull  cap  of  some  bright,  plain 
colour,  with  a  knob  on  the  top.  It  is  a  poor  protection,  I  should 
say,  from  the  sun.  Our  hats  in  those  days  were  rather  large  and 
made  of  felt.  There  was  a  premonitory  tendency,  even  in  that 
period,  away  from  the  "merely  pretty"  in  decoration,  and  one  of 
the  popular  designs  was  the  "rotten  egg"  hat,  with  big,  irregular 
splotches  of  yellow. 

As  for  "jerseys",  the  present-day  variety  seems  to  be  of  a 
different  cut  from  those  we  used  to  wear,  and  it  comes  in  a  chaos  of 
colour  unknown  in  the  pre-Bakst  days  of  1903.  In  that  era,  we  did 
wear  "jerseys",  but  they  had  not  been  developed  into  such  a  real 
article  of  attire  as  they  have  become  to-day;  then  they  were  not  at 
all  "dressy",  and  often  were  used  as  a  humble  bathing  shirt. 

These  lads  at  Torrance  were  an  attactive  looking  crowd,  and  the 
attraction  was  increased  when  one  of  them  brought  out  a  guitar, 
and  another  a  ukelele.  We  were  given  a  concert  which  in  its  music 
and  its  settings  was  essentially  American  and  un-European. 

In  a  few  moments,  our  train  pulled  up  to  a  siding  where  it  was 
to  cross  the  Winnipeg  train.  I  went  out  for  a  breath  of  air,  and 
soon  saw  our  "Indians"  coming  up  the  track.  I  asked  them  to 
come  into  the  chair  car  and  play  away  our  period  of  waiting.  They 
came  gladly,  and  we  had  a  colourful  and  picturesque  concert,  this 
time  at  close  range. 

You  should  have  seen  the  skin  of  these  boys,  and  their  flesh; 
their  faces,  shoulders,  arms,  were  remarkably  firm  and  smooth, 
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burned  to  an  even  brown.  They  were  the  descendants  at  once  of 
the  Indians,  and  of  the  young  Greeks  who  used  to  bathe  in  unguents 
and  in  oils. 

Emphatically,  however,  they  were  of  our  own  Northland, 
blending  into  the  'ensemble' — great  rocks  rolling  out  of  the  ground, 
forests  and  lakes,  islands  and  capes,  water  that  was  deep  green  or 
black,  or  sometimes  so  blue  that  the  sky  seemed  pale;  fires  burning 
in  the  forests,  sending  out  clouds  of  white  smoke,  dense  enough  to 
obscure  the  sun.  Later  in  the  afternoon,  our  train  went  through 
smoke  coming  from  both  sides  of  the  line  at  once.  We  could  see 
the  trees  burning  with  fierce,  leaping  flames,  and  to  go  through  that 
area,  in  that  sinister  light  of  mingled  fire  and  smoke  and  sun,  was 
an  exciting  adventure. 

And  the  "motif"  of  the  day  was  the  brown-skinned  lads  of 
Torrance. 

The  Moox-Tree. 

As  we  were  strolling  one  evening,  watching  the  harvest  moon 
shining  on  the  lake,  we  came  at  some  distance  in  front  of  a  large 
tree  which  at  first  seemed  to  obscure  the  moon.  As  we  looked, 
however,  we  saw  again  the  path  of  moonlight,  but  we  could  not 
see  the  water.  The  streak  of  light,  instead  of  being  horizontal,  was 
vertical,  and  passed  up  through  the  leaves  and  branches  of  the  tree. 
It  did  not  illumine  the  whole  tree;  there  was  merely  an  area  of  light. 

It  was  like  the  effulgence  of  some  spiritual  essence,  the  living 
embodiment  of  such  spiritual  heights  as  are  reached  in  the  world's 
great  poems  or  in  its  music  or  its  art. 

If  one  were  Hebraic  rather  than  Hellenistic  in  disposition,  it 
might  be  reminiscent  of  Moses'  "burning  bush",  although  the 
light  was  white,  not  red. 

The  incident  reminded  us  of  an  experience  at  the  Bay  of  Quinte 
last  year,  when  we  were  playing  with  Willow  close  to  the  water's 
edge  under  the  shadow  of  a  large  tree.  The  water  was  quite  dark 
with  shade,  but  when,  suddenly,  I  struck  the  water  with  a  stick, 
light  flashed  forth,  leaping  and  dazzling. 

Willow,  although  only  four,  was  impressed  with  this,  and 
several  times  has  talked  about  it.  I  don't  know  what  she  thinks 
but  for  us  it  was  a  spiritual  adventure. 

Fern  Island. 
Immediately  in  front  of  the  hotel  is  a  broad  stretch  of  water, 
gradually  narrowing  towards  the   south,    as   capes    from  various 
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islands  project  into  it.  In  the  distance,  closing  the  view,  is  a 
delightful  island,  like  a  circular  dish  of  ferns,  in  a  deep  blue  setting. 

The  prospect  is  not  as  formal  nor  as  "grand"  as  that  from  the 
famous  central  window  of  the  Lake  Louise  Chalet  in  the  Canadian 
Rockies,  but  one  does  associate  the  two  views. 

The  peninsula  nearest  the  hotel  runs  to  quite  a  sharp  point,  on 
which  is  some  white  sand,  rather  low  but  beautifully  shaped  trees, 
and  a  small  red-roofed  summer-house. 

Glorious  as  is  the  view  under  sunlight,  it  is  still  more  exquisite 
at  night  under  the  yellow-whiteness  of  an  August  moon. 

Fern  Island  becomes  vague  and  shadowy,  but  the  cape  grows 
even  more  clear  cut  and  distinct,  its  trees  standing  silhouetted  in 
the  silver  glow. 

It  reminds  one  of  what  we  call  "Tahiti",  which  we  once  dis- 
covered on  Lake  Simcoe,  further  south,  but  it  is  so  beautiful,  and  so 
indigenous  to  the  district  itself,  that  we  prefer  now  to  call  it,  not 
"Tahiti"  or  any  foreign  name,  but  merely  Muskoka. 

Wind  on  the  Heath. 

On  the  Royal  Muskoka  Island  there  is  a  stretch  of  heath  or 
moorland,  which,  although  entirely  different  in  its  setting,  reminds 
one  somehow  of  Hampstead  Heath.  It  is  edged  with  birch  trees, 
graceful  dryads  of  the  north,  which  you  love  the  more,  the  oftener 
you  see  them. 

The  heath  itself  is  rolling  country,  rising  to  quite  high  eminences 
from  which  one  looks  out,  on  every  side,  to  the  blue  waters  and 
wooded  islands  of  Lake  Rosseau,  and  falling  again  to  valleys  in 
which  one  sees  only  the  slopes  leading  up  to  the  hills  again. 

In  the  evenings,  after  dinner,  we  walked  over  these  moors, 
bathed  in  the  pink  and  rose  of  sunset  and  the  yellow  brightness  of 
the  moon. 

Over  and  around  it  all  breathed  the  wind,  gentle  and  caressing 
and  yet  vigorous,  a  wind  that  had  blown  over  the  woods  and  lakes 
of  this  north  land,  and  was  now  eddying  about  us.  It  was  like  the 
rippling  of  the  waves  which  we  could  hear  splashing  beneath  us. 
It  too  rippled  and  splashed,  and  in  our  ears  was  the  sound  of  its 
singing. 

It  was  a  cleansing  wind,  one  that  brought  freshness  and  joy,  a 
wind  that  united  in  itself  all  the  beauty  and  the  softness  of  sunset 
and  moonrise,  islands  and  water,  forests  and  heath. 

It  was  the  wind  of  the  north,  the  wind  of  Muskoka. 

Main  Johnson. 
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Urbs  in  Campo 


Canto  I. 
You  shall  hear  how  four  Bohunki 
Sought  amid  the  wooded  northland 
Rest  from  the  Self-Kidding  process 
Practised  by  the  City  Dwellers. 
First  there  was  the  Careworn  Banker, 
Keeper  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations, 
Guard  of  other  men's  spondulicks, 
Himself  wealthy  in  initials. 
With  him  came  his  son  Gazookis, 
Seeker  of  the  crafty  wormlet, 
Famous  as  a  grub  consumer, 
Burning  with  a  weird  desire 
To  learn  the  extent  of  rocking 
He  could  do  without  upsetting 
The  canoe  in  which  he  paddled. 
Most  uneasy  his  companion, 
He,  the  builder  of  bum  houses, 
Cages  for  the  frowsy  dwellers 
Of  the  sooty,  smoky  city. 
Oft  he  longed  for  that  same  city, 
W7hich  at  least  was  safe  and  steady. 
Lastly  came  the  mighty  doctor, 
Bearing  in  his  kit  capacious 
Medicine  for  every  ailment, 
Seeking  for  a  cut  to  bandage, 
Or  a  stomachacious  patient 
He  would  stuff  with  patent  pilules. 

Canto  II. 
From  the  shack  they  call  a  station 
At  the  City  of  Toronto, 
By  a  fiery  puffing  monster 
They  were  towed  to  Point  au  Baril, 
There  marooned  amid  a  downpour 
By  a  greasy-coloured  porter 
Whose  reverse  they  longed  to  batter 
As  they  tendered  him  a  quarter. 
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After  resting  at  the  station 

On  the  hard  inclement  benches, 

Sandwiches  in  gloom  consuming, 

They  descended  to  the  river 

In  the  cold  and  clammy  morning, 

And  embarked  upon  the  "Wankon". 

Thus  they  reached  Jazaboo's  Island 

Where  they  cleared  and  swept  their  wigwam 

With  the  aid  of  sundry  women, 

Squaws  from  an  adjacent  island, 

Who  arrived  to  bid  them  welcome. 

Then,  to  humour  the  great  doctor, 

He  who  kept  the  world's  mazuma 

Stepped  upon  a  rusty  spikelet 

So  that  he  was  daily  bandaged, 

Gleefully  and  gaily  bandaged 

By  the  drug  and  dope  dispenser. 

So  for  several  suns  they  hunted, 

Decked  their  wigwam  walls  with  trophies, 

Fished  and  swam  in  bathing  garments, 

And  without  when  none  were  watching, 

Till  they  waxed  more  fat  and  lazy, 

Than  a  bruin  hibernating. 

Canto  III. 
Then  the  Doctor  rose  and  spoke  thus : 
"Life  on  Jazaboo's  too  easy, 
Let  us  take  our  tent  and  blankets 
And  some  grub  for  young  Gazookis; 
Let  us  paddle  thro'  the  islands 
Strewn  like  seeds  amid  the  Wagstaffe 
To  my  wigwam  in  Byng  Inlet." 
All  arose  and  shouted  "Let  us!" 
So  the  banker  packed  the  grubstake, 
Packed  the  necessaries  only, 
All  forgetful  of  the  Wagstaffe, 
And  the  all-alluring  choke-dog. 
Then  when  all  was  packed  and  ready, 
Slid  they  through  the  narrow  channels, 
Leaving  paint  marks  on  the  bottom 
Thus  to  guide  their  homeward  journey. 
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Up  the  Naiskootyong  they  paddled; 

First  the  banker  and  the  doctor 

In  their  frail  canoe  proceeded 

Gingerly  among  the  shallows, 

Then  at  a  respectful  distance 

Swung  and  wallowed  the  stout  Greenback, 

Victim  of  the  young  Gazookis, 

Seeking  how  he  could  upset  it. 

In  this  fashion  thus  they  journeyed, 

Losing  only  a  poor  pipelet, 

Floating  now  among  the  lilies, 

Floating  till  the  Day  of  Judgment 

To  the  wonder  of  the  fishes. 

Then  they  camped  upon  an  island, 

Raised  among  the  trees  their  teepee, 

And  while  storms  were  raging  round  them, 

Fed  upon  the  pork  and  beanlet, 

Rolled  into  their  tent  and  slumbered. 

Canto  IV. 

In  the  cloudy  windy  morning 

Swept  they  onward  to  Byng  Inlet, 

Then  the  medicine  man  spake  thusly; 

'  In  my  wigwam  there  is  plenty, 

Comfort  for  the  weary  paddler. 

Let  us  hasten  to  its  shelter 

For  a  gosh-dinged  storm  approaches, 

And  we  surely  shall  be  drenched." 

When  they  reached  the  blinking  shanty 

All  the  beds  they  found  were  missing, 

Pots  and  pans  had  all  been  taken, 

Even  the  stove  pipe  was  minus. 

So  they  damned  and  swore  most  awful, 

Called  the  manitou  to  witness 

What  they'd  do  to  those  dam  pole  cats 

Who  the  furniture  had  swiped. 

So  they  cooked  with  smarting  eyeballs 

And  on  planks  unyielding  rested. 

Then  they  said:  "Let  us  not  tarry 

But  to  Jazaboo  let's  hie  us, 
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Where  we  know  good  beds  await  us, 
Lots  of  grub  for  young  Gazookis, 
Grub  the  banker  left  behind  us, 
Dishes,  pots,  and  pans  a-plenty". 

Canto   V. 
So  upon  a  smiling  morning 
Placed  they  in  their  bows  pine  branches, 
And  with  a  stern  wind  pursuing 
Turning  up  the  shining  edges 
Of  the  lily  leaves  all  waxen, 
Sparkling  with  the  sun  and  water, 
Through  the  lily-pads  they  rustled 
Down  Naiscootyong's  calm  waters. 
Then  along  the  bay  they  coasted, 
Bobbed  like  corks  among  the  breakers 
Till  they  very  nearly  dumped 
The  ding-busted  whole  caboodle 
In  the  bosom  of  the  waters. 
Thus  they  reached  Jazaboo's  island 
Where  once  more  they  fed  and  gloated, 
On  soft  mattresses  reclining, 
Till  their  holiday  was  ended. 

Canto   VI. 
Then  returned  they  to  the  City 
And  they  told  the  city  dwellers 
How  that  life  was  very  simple 
But  the  blighters  would  not  listen 
With  their  noses  to  the  grindstone 
Heeding  not  the  bright  sparks  flying. 
And  when  wintry  winds  are  howling 
Round  the  Yule  log  they'll  foregather, 
Telling  of  the  sunny  island 
And  of  how  the  sudden  storm  wind, 
Out  of  the  high  heaven  sweeping, 
Sets  the  maze  of  reefs  a-boiling. 
Thus  it  was  that  four  Bohunki 
Sought  amid  the  wooded  Northland 
Rest  from  the  Self-Kidding  process 
Practised  by  the  City  Dwellers.  W.  N.  M. 
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Of    Gardens 

THERE  is  a  passage  in  that  delicious,  naughty  novel,  The 
Way  of  All  Flesh,  in  which  a  doctor  prescribes  for  his 
patient,  who  is  suffering  from  a  nervous  breakdown,  a  visit 
to  the  Zoological  Gardens.  "I  should  prescribe  for  Mr.  Pontifex", 
says  the  physician,  "a  course  of  the  larger  mammals.  Don't  let 
him  think  he  is  taking  them  medicinally,  but  let  him  go  to  their 
house  twice  a  week  for  a  fortnight,  and  stay  with  the  hippopotamus, 
the  rhinoceros,  and  the  elephants,  till  they  begin  to  bore  him." 

It  is  however  of  gardens  "vegetal",  not  animal,  that  I  would 
speak.  For  in  the  absence  of  these  mammal  attractions  a  spell  of 
vegetable-gardening  may,  we  have  discovered,  prove  an  excellent 
tonic  for  nervous  disorders.  The  project  however  is  one  which 
must  be  entered  upon  with  care  and  deliberation. 

The  first  and  most  important  item  in  the  garden-cure  programme 
is  to  secure  a  partner:  for  of  course  somebody  has  to  do  the  work  of 
seeding,  raking,  and  cultivating.  All  of  this  work  however  should 
be  done  under  the  superintending  eye  of  the  patient.  In  my  own 
case  a  good -sized  rock  situate  beneath  a  shady  tree,  a  plentiful 
supply  of  tobacco  and  matches,  and  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly proved  valuable  adjuncts  to  the  tonic. 

The  selection  of  vegetables  to  be  planted  may  be  left  largely  to 
the  partner,  but  potatoes  and  pumpkins  must  be  insisted  upon;  the 
former,  because  much  comfort  may  be  derived  from  watching  the 
leisurely  methods  of  devastation  in  which  the  potato  bug  indulges ; 
the  latter,  because  of  the  peaceful,  almost  soporific,  satisfaction 
which  is  induced  by  the  contemplation  of  ripening  rotundity  (is  not 
the  pumpkin  after  all  as  it  were  the  "larger  mammal"  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom?).  Cabbages  also  are  pleasing  when  of  an 
adequate  size;  and  much  profit  may  be  gained  from  observing 
radishes — not  the  exiguous  specimens  wherewith  the  sons  of  men 
delight  in  burning  their  mouths:  they  should  be  left  in  the  ground 
undisturbed:  it  is  surprising  to  what  a  size  they  will  grow;  my 
partner  was  good  enough  to  uproot  one  for  my  inspection,  and  I  can 
honestly  testify  that  in  dimensions  it  far  outstripped  the  beet. 
Cucumbers  I  disallow.  They  are  but  a  sneaking  imitation  of  the 
lordly  pumpkin.  There  is  something  malignant  and  snake-like 
in  their  long,  attenuated  forms.  They  lurk  beneath  leaves  and 
come  not  forth  into  the  open.     There  is  little  honesty  in  cucumbers. 
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Tomatoes,  too,  I  would  banish.  There  is  something  presumptuous 
and  over-robust  in  their  crude,  blowsy  healthiness.  (Such  com- 
plexions can  never  betray  the  finer  sensibilities.  The  ingenuous 
blush  is  a  transitory  and  delicate  shifting  of  colour:  not  to  be 
detected  on  the  florid  face  of  a  publican,  or  a  Bardolph's  nose.) 
Away  with  such  impudent  rubicundities! 

Sitting  on  my  rock,  pipe  in  mouth,  beneath  a  shady  tree,  I 
would  watch  for  many  an  hour  the  fluctuations  of  the  battle  which 
my  partner  waged  with  the  potato  bug.  No  coward  soul  was  his: 
the  lust  of  battle  shone  in  his  eye:  indeed  it  might  have  been  of  him 
that  Shakespeare  penned  that  line  of  manly  defiance : 

"  The  bug  which  you  would  fright  me  with  I  seek." 
The  battle  was  stubbornly  contested,  and  the  antagonists  parted 
exhausted  at  sunset,  to  renew  the  combat  upon  a  later  day. 
Four  several  engagements  were  fought  before  the  "earth-born 
brood"  was  finally  exterminated.  It  was  a  proud  moment  for  the 
victor  when  I  emerged  from  my  leafy  seclusion  to  shake  his  grimy 
hand  and  praise  his  valorous  persistence.  His  efforts  with  the  hoe 
were  also  a  source  of  unfailing  satisfaction  to  me.  The  ground  was 
hard  and  stubborn,  and  the  sun  blazed  pitilessly.  From  my  nook 
in  the  shade  I  could  see  the  dew  of  perspiration  on  his  brow  and  the 
skin  a-peeling  off  his  nose.  Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  my  health 
mended  rapidly? 

The  cure  is  now  nearing  completion.  Daily  I  visit  the  scene  of 
those  heroic  labours,  and  beneath  the  shade  of  the  thick-planted 
corn  contemplate  with  calm  sobriety  the  plump  yellow  pumpkins. 
A  half  turn  of  the  head,  and  the  well-ordered  rows  of  cabbages  are 
in  view.  Marrows  and  squashes  tumble  over  each  other  in  riotous 
profusion.  Burton  lies  open  before  me  and  I  read:  "Amongst 
herbs  to  be  eaten,  I  find  gourds,  cowcumbers,  coleworts,  melons 
disallowed,  but  especially  cabbage.  It  causeth  troublesome 
dreams,  and  sends  up  black  vapours  to  the  brain."  Oh,  if  I  can 
but  persuade  my  partner!  For  me  Burton's  timely  warning  is 
needless.  Here  will  I  sit  and  watch  these  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth 
wax  fat  and  flourish,  until  an  "envious  sneaping  frost"  comes  to 
undo  them.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  treat  ungenerously  these  friends 
of  my  melancholy,  these  passive,  unsuspecting  mediciners,  these 
trustful  bestowers  of  care-free  oblivion!  But  alas!  what  of  my 
partner?  He  is  a  man  of  greed,  a  practical  man,  one  of  those 
materialists  who  grow  vegetables  to  eat  them!  My  one  ground  for 
hope  lies  in  the  very  size  of  these,  my  vegetable  friends:  it  is  indeed 
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their  surest  defence:  and  he  would  be  a  daring  man  who,  disdaining 
the  conventionalities  of  this  righteous  city,  would  venture  to  tramp 
its  streets  nursing  a  pumpkin.  Think  of  the  gibes  which  would 
greet  him,  snatches  from  nursery  rhymes  bawled  by  urchins  who 
have  never  learned  to  respect  their  elders,  "Peter,  Peter,  pumpkin- 
eater  ....".  No,  my  partner  is  a  brave  man,  but  he  dwells 
three  miles  from  the  scene  of  his  labours,  and  I  believe  that,  when 
the  test  comes,  his  courage  will  fail  him. 

W.  D.  W. 


To  a  Prescription 

Oh,  topers  auld,  from  whom  I'm  bred, 
Men  of  warm  heart  and  iron  head, 
Decently  carried  off  to  bed 

After  three  bottles, 
Oh,  pity  us  wha  even  dread 

To  wet  oor  throttles. 

Eh,  sirs,  'twad  gar  ye  sairly  rue 
To  hear  oor  legislating  crew 
Bidding  us  leave  a'  honest  brew 

And  e'en  a  sip  shun, — 
But,  lads,  to  you  I'll  still  be  true — 

I've  a  prescription. 

'Tis  just  a  wee  bit  paper  scrawled 
Sayin'  I'm  troubled  wi'  a  cauld; 
But,  ah,  what  treasures  does  it  hauld 

Of  roarin'  sport. 
I'll  live  again  the  days  of  auld, 

Of  Scotch  and  port. 

A  doctor  loon  gied  me  the  same 
As  tonic  for  my  heid  and  wame; 
'Twad  no  be  fair  to  tell  his  name 

And  breed  a  splore, 
For  he's  from  oor  ain  toon  at  hame — 

He'll  gie  me  more. 

ClNNA. 
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Peace  Celebrations  in  Our  Village 

IN  spite  of  the  peace  celebrations  in  our  village  we  haven't  found 
peace,  owing  to  Timothy  Poggs  and  the  Lady  of  the  Manor. 
Timothy  Poggs  lives  opposite  the  manor  house  and  from  his 
doorway  he  can  see  the  flagged  path  between  yew  hedges  which 
leads  to  her  ladyship's  front  door.  By  the  same  token  her  lady- 
ship can  observe  Timothy  Poggs.  This  is  a  pity  as  absence  has  no 
chance  of  making  the  heart  grow  fonder. 

The  lady  of  the  manor  is  short  and  stout.  Though  she  has  not 
been  with  us  for  long  she  knows  exactly  how  the  Universe  and  the 
village  should  be  run;  it  is  done  by  giving  rewards  to  the  virtuous 
and  punishments  to  the  vicious  and  she  settles  the  category  of  each 
inhabitant  herself.  She  has  an  unfailing  supply  of  soup  and  flannel 
petticoats  for  the  ailing  and  good  advice  for  all.  She  likes  to  get 
pillars  of  the  church  as  tenants  and  she  is  making  a  fine  collection 
for  she  has  reduced  the  rent  in  the  case  of  a  promising  pillar  and  the 
village  is  sampling  the  church  in  consequence;  so  much  so  that  the 
Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  is  like  to  be  closed.  We  know  she 
means  well,  according  to  her  lights.  (Timothy  Poggs  says,  "So 
did  the  Germans".) 

Timothy  Poggs  is  short  and  thin.  He  has  a  game  leg  which  by 
rights  merits  a  flannel  petticoat  or  its  equivalent;  but  this  virtue  is 
neutralized  by  his  refusal  to  be  a  pillar  of  the  Church,  even  in 
embryo.  His  view  of  the  government  of  the  Universe  is  not  her 
ladyship's;  he  believes  in  self-determination  and  she  doesn't.  When 
she  suggested  that  he  might  go  to  church  for  his  soul's  good,  he  told 
her  that  the  fertilization  of  his  soul  was  between  him  and  his 
Creator  and  that  women,  quality  or  no  quality,  shouldn't  run  the 
Universe  so  long  as  he  was  in  it.  Her  ladyship  can't  award  her 
maximum  punishment  for  this  heterodox  view  because  Timothy 
pays  his  rent  regularly,  but  she  has  awarded  a  lesser  one  by  refusing 
to  rent  him  pasturage  in  the  field  next  the  manor.  Timothy's  sold 
his  sheep,  in  consequence,  all  but  one,  of  which  more  hereafter.  He 
keeps  hens  instead  and  says  they're  more  companionable. 

Our  first  peace  celebration  was  on  Saturday,  July  19th,  we  were 
proud  of  our  preparations.  "Peace",  in  large  letters  was  hung 
across  the  village  street  from  the  gate  of  the  manor  to  Timothy's 
cottage  door.  This,  like  the  League  of  Nations,  expressed  a  pious 
aspiration.     We   decorated   uniformly   as   they  did   in   the   main 
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London  thoroughfares,  only,  instead  of  statues,  we  put  two  six- 
penny flags  over  our  doors.     The  effect  was  neat  but  not  gaudy. 

Celebrations  began  with  tea  and  beer  given  by  her  ladyship 
in  the  field  next  the  manor.  Then  there  was  to  be  a  parade,  headed 
by  the  village  band  and  the  twelve  boys  who've  come  back,  then 
sports  for  everyone  and,  at  dusk,  the  lighting  of  the  beacon  on  the 
moor.  We'd  scarcely  done  the  tea  and  beer  when  rain  began  so 
heavily  that  all  who  had  finery  or  rheumatics  made  for  shelter. 
In  this  emergency  the  Lady  of  the  Manor  showed  more  presence 
of  mind  than  she  did  later,  for  she  announced  that  owing  to  the 
rain  we'd  continue  on  Monday,  beginning  with  tea  and  beer  over 
again;  at  which  we  cheered  and  went  home. 

On  Monday,  after  the  repetition  of  tea  and  beer,  we  had  the 
parade  and  then  the  sports.  The  ham  contest  was  the  event  worth 
mentioning,  always  excepting  the  sheep  race  which  was  not  on  the 
original  programme.  Mrs.  Brown,  blindfold,  knocked  the  ham  off 
the  pole  with  a  broomstick.  It  went  to  her  head,  they  say,  for 
that  night,  she  got  up  and  began  laying  about  her  with  the  poker 
till  she  found  Brown's  head  which  she  took  for  the  ham.  Brown's 
remarks  woke  her  and  now  she  accuses  him  of  trying  to  kill  her  with 
shock,  but  that's  another  story. 

As  the  sun  was  setting  behind  the  moors,  the  Lady  of  the 
Manor  announced  that  she  had  a  "Peace  Mug"  for  everyone,  and 
would  we  step  forward  and  receive  them.  All  stepped  save 
Timothy  Poggs,  who  said  there  was  a  verse  in  the  Bible  which 
prevented  him,  and  something  about  crying  peace  when  there  is  no 
peace.  But  while  the  band  were  hunting  for  the  first  note  of 
"God  Save  the  King",  he  did  step  forward  leading  his  one  sheep  and 
announced  that,  as  he  had  no  further  use  for  it  owing  to  the  pre- 
judices of  the  rich  and  powerful,  he'd  give  it  to  whoever  could  catch 
it  by  the  tail.  Her  ladyship  turned  a  rich  purple  and  told  the  band 
to  go  on,  but  they  had  stopped  seeking  the  note  and  were  lining 
up  for  the  race;  so  she  walked  out  of  the  field  and  into  her  own 
garden.  Poggs  grunted  and  held  on  to  the  sheep,  who  seemed 
anxious  to  follow  her. 

All  the  village  entered  for  the  race.  The  bell  rang,  dogs  barked, 
and  the  sheep  was  given  its  head.  It  dashed  once  round  the  field 
and  then  into  the  road  and  through  the  Manor  House  gate  and  up 
the  path,  and  the  village  after  it.  Her  ladyship  turned,  hearing 
the  noise.  By  this  time  the  sheep  was  beginning  to  think  it  was  a 
ram.  Seeing  itself  surrounded,  her  ladyship  being  in  front,  the  village 
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behind  and  yew  hedges  on  either  side,  with  what  Timothy  calls 
"providential  sagacity",  it  made  for  her  ladyship  and  dashed 
between  her  legs.  She,  to  keep  her  balance,  caught  hold  of  its  tail. 
It  careered  up  the  path  with  her  ladyship  on  its  back  till  the  front 
door  stopped  it.  While  the  butler  supported  her  ladyship,  Poggs 
supported  the  sheep,  who  seemed  to  feel  faint.  "  Her  ladyship  have 
very  cleverly  won  the  race,"  he  said.  "Sheep  be  knowing  creatures 
and  this  one  came  to  the  rich  and  powerful,  who  has  more  pasture 
than's  good  for  them.  If  it's  fed  well  it  may  go  to  church  like  the 
rest  of  the  village".  With  that  he  tied  the  sheep  to  the  mud- 
scraper  and  hobbled  down  the  path.  We  followed  him,  being  all  of 
a  sudden  struck  by  the  lateness  of  the  hour.  Her  ladyship  seemed 
struck  speechless,  which  was  most  unusual. 

The  Bible  says  a  sheep  is  a  peace  offering,  but  the  offering  hasn't 
worked  in  our  village.  So,  in  spite  of  two  celebrations,  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  has  left  one  question  unsettled,  namely  the  right  to  self- 
determination  of  Timothy  Poggs. 

M.  W. 


For  What  We  Are  About  to  Receive  .... 

IT  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  professors  are  born  not  paid.  Like 
coral  insects  they  spend  year  after  year  under  water  in  con- 
scientious toil  and  reach  the  surface  (a  living  wage)  to  die, 
when  their  place  is  filled  by  others  who  have  abandoned  hope,  and 
the  cycle  goes  on  again.  If,  in  the  presence  of  a  corporation 
lawyer,  you  hint  that  a  professor  receives  inadequate  pecuniary 
emolument,  he  begins  to  talk  about  'long  holidays'  and  'scholarly 
leisure',  not  knowing  that  scholarly  leisure  does  not  exist — if  it  did 
it  wouldn't  be  scholarly.  A  professor  works,  he  declares,  about 
two  hours  a  day,  and  on  such  a  calculation  no  doubt  his  salary  is 
princely.  Even  people  who  ought  to  know  better  believe  that  a 
professor  automatically  stops  thinking  when  he  leaves  the  college 
building  at  noon,  while  some — chiefly  in  the  first  and  second  years — 
assert  that  he  never  starts.  The  mere  sight  of  a  professor  on  the 
street  in  the  morning  is  enough  to  fill  a  newspaper  column  with 
letters  from  'Indignant  Tax-payer',  in  which  each  paragraph 
begins  with  "Now,  Sir." 
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During  the  last  year,  when  everyone,  informed  and  uninformed, 
was  'reconstructing',  and  dreaming  of  a  time  when  the  oak-trees 
would  exude  honey  and  there  would  be  no  more  workingmen,  one 
would  have  thought  professors  might  get  some  attention.  But 
hopes  were  vain.  Then  strikes  began.  The  International  Union 
of  Journeymen  Barbers  walks  out;  the  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Shoe-Shiners  strike  for  more  pay  and  shorter  hours;  Charlie  Chaplin 

demands  S670000 (add  noughts  ad  lib.);  Winter  Garden 

comedians  cannot  live  on  $300  a  night;  bell-boys  retire  to  their 
Long  Island  estates  because  Prohibition  has  decimated  their 
income;  two  aborigines  spend  ten  minutes  in  the  prize-ring  and 
divide  $100,000;  and  professors — carry  on. 

I  once  read  an  explanation  (given  in  all  seriousness)  of  academic 
salaries.  It  is  desirable,  said  this  thinker,  that  this  profession  be 
kept  free  from  the  class  of  men  whose  ambition  is  to  make  money! 
A  compliment  to  the  profession,  no  doubt,  but  why  not,  on  the 
same  principle,  secure  equally  conscientious  and  disinterested 
service  in  other  walks  of  life?  Why  shouldn't  the  C.P.R.  advertise 
for  a  president  to  begin  at  $1,500  per  annum;  with  a  promise  of 
$50  increase  and  steady  work  if  he  gives  satisfaction?  How  is  one 
to  know  whether  Charles  M.  Schwab,  at  a  million  or  so  a  year,  is 
really  doing  his  best  for  Bethlehem  Steel  when  he  may  have  gone 
into  the  business  simply  for  the  money  he  could  get  out  of  it? 

But  the  meagre  salary  is  only  one  aspect  of  the  general  attitude 
toward  things  academic  on  this  continent.  Everybody  rants  about 
the  University's  function  in  developing  "leaders",  but  the  modest 
part  played  by  professors  in  that  development  doesn't  count.  The 
graduate  scorns  the  base  rungs  by  which  he  did  ascend.  And,  for 
second-rate  journalists,  professors  are  a  never  failing  source  of 
merriment;  their  readers  forget  that  it's  only  their  way  of  showing 
the  antipathy  that  exists  between  superficial  information  and  exact 
knowledge.  When  Mommsen  used  to  walk  about  the  streets  of 
Berlin,  he  was  saluted  by  workingmen  who  didn't  know  Latin  from 
Greek,  but  they  did  know  that  he  was  an  ornament  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  country.  Imagine  a  Canadian  or  American  laborer 
being  glad  to  pay  respect  to  a  great  scholar!  As  an  American 
college  president  remarked,  a  professor  never  gets  into  the  news- 
papers unless  he  is  one  of  the  principals  in  a  divorce  case.  But  let  a 
man  make  ten  million  out  of  Teddy  Bears  and  forthwith  a  hundred 
newspapers  syndicate  his  views  on  Present-day  Philosophy;  several 
million  people  ponder  over  The  Religion  of  the  Future,  as  conceived 
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by  the  Chewing  Gum  King,  or  My  Theory  of  Art  by  the  latest 
moving-picture  star. 

Not  only  is  the  professor  neglected  and  his  work  unrecognized — 
Who's  Who  is  not  a  best-seller — but,  in  periods  when  sensations  are 
scarce,  he  is  the  subject  of  exhaustive  symposia  in  newspapers  and 
magazines.  Why  does  he  never  advance  with  the  times,  why  do 
colleges  suffer  from  dry  rot,  why  ad  infinitum?  These  are  important 
questions,  for  our  rising  'leaders'  must  not  be  hampered  in  their 
march  toward  success  and  the  benefaction  of  the  world.  Of  course 
it  is  natural  that  professors  should  be  attacked,  for  if  there  is  one 
subject  more  than  another  that  the  man  in  the  street  understands, 
it  is  education,  especially  higher  education.  A  professor  of  Orientals 
may  not  be  able  to  draw  up  a  will — not  having  much  incentive — or 
to  amputate  a  leg  or  make  hens  lay  eggs,  but  where  is  there  a  lawyer 
or  doctor  or  farmer  who  cannot  tell  with  precision  the  hundred  and 
one  things  that  are  wrong  with  the  colleges? 

Not  only  are  professors  ignorant  of  their  own  department,  but 
of  almost  everything  of  importance  in  the  modern  world.  The 
fact  that  they  do  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  world's  work  does 
not  matter,  because  it  doesn't  appear  in  Annual  Statements.  Even 
the  war  was  begun  and  ended  by  professors — for  fear  of  misunder- 
standing I  may  say  I  refer  to  Foch,  not  Wilson.  Yet  there  is  a 
popular  belief,  as  strange  as  it  is  ineradicable,  that  profound 
scholarship  is  incompatible  with  common  sense,  with  the  ability 
to  remember  one's  umbrella,  or  to  understand  finance.  Why,  the 
first  'corner'  in  the  history  of  business  was  made  by  a  professor! 
Did  not  the  founder  of  philosophy,  utilizing  his  scientific  knowledge 
buy  up  the  olive-crops?  (I  believe  it  is  recorded  also  that  in  the 
course  of  his  meteorological  investigations  he  fell  into  a  well,  but 
that  is  irrelevant.) 

At  last,  however,  the  worm  seems  to  be  turning.  Harvard  is 
raising  $10,000,000  to  increase  its  professors'  salaries,  and  Princeton 
is  following  its  example.  It  may  be  that  in  2000  A.D.  some  scholar 
with  an  income  far  above  that  of  policemen,  or  even  minor-league 
ball-players,  will  write  a  thesis  on  the  curious  customs  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  early  twentieth  century,  when  instructors  of  the 
young,  after  years  of  expensive  training,  began  their  career  at  $1,500 
on  which,  if  rash,  they  married,  bought  books,  attended  the  theatre, 
travelled  about  Europe,  mingled  in  cultured  society,  reclined  all 
summer  in  idleness,  in  short,  lived  as  the  tax-payer  knows  his 
children's  teachers  do  live.     Sursum  corda!  J.  D.  B. 
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Plague  in  the  Cities 

AS  in  the  cities  of  men  so  in  the  streets  and  byways  of  the 
hive  plague  and  pestilence  rule  in  their  hour  of  destruction. 
Like  the  rider  by  night  the  beekeeper  knows  not  whence 
they  come,  but  they  fall  upon  the  wards  of  his  jurisdiction  and  his 
peace  of  mind  departs  for  a  season.  There  is  solace  and  comfort 
for  this  so-called  ruler  of  the  cities  as  he  goes  among  them  in  the  hey- 
day of  their  prosperity.  "God's  workers",  as  an  old  beekeeper  of 
the  district  calls  them,  toil  so  ardently  in  his  behalf,  and  there  is 
such  order  and  comeliness  in  their  ways  that  as  the  scent  of  their 
rich  harvest  gladdens  his  nostrils  the  occasional  weariness  of  his 
own  toil  vanishes  and  is  nought.  When,  however,  in  the  sweetness 
of  Spring  or  the  sweat  and  heat  of  Summer  he  opens  a  hive  and 
finds  all  this  order  betrayed  by  a  fate  which  the  bees  for  once  are  at 
a  loss  to  meet,  and  the  frames,  wont  to  be  clean  beyond  the  most 
garden-like  of  human  cities,  all  foul  with  disease,  he  must  needs 
set  to,  like  an  Indian  famine  worker,  to  restore  again  the  security 
which  has  been  lost.  Nay,  besides,  his  own  subsistence  is  at  stake 
and  is  vanishing  under  his  eyes. 

After  a  hard  cold  winter  when  there  have  been  no  mild  days  on 
which  the  bees  could  take  a  purging  flight,  or  if  by  chance  their 
winter  stores  have  been  poor  or  coarse,  dysentery  with  all  the 
virulence  it  shows  in  an  entrenched  army,  breaks  forth  among  the 
remnant  that  has  survived  the  winter.  These  few  thousand  bees 
hatched  the  preceding  autumn  are  now  old  and  many  are  decrepit. 
They  tremble  as  they  cross  the  frames,  and  their  companions,  but 
a  few  weeks  older  than  themselves  when  the  flower-killing  frosts 
put  an  end  to  brood-rearing,  are  lying  dead  on  the  bottom  board. 
It  is  then  when  as  yet  the  willow  buds  are  closed  and  there  is  no 
new  purifying  food  to  be  found  in  field  or  tree  that  the  exhausting 
disease  settles  in  the  weakest  and  spreads  throughout  the  hive. 
From  ten  thousand  they  dwindle  to  five,  and  from  five  to  two,  till 
at  last,  if  swift  assistance  be  not  at  hand,  a  mere  handful  clings 
about  the  queen  which  in  a  day  or  so  will  have  dropped  to  the 
mildewed  heap  upon  the  floor  and  the  defiled  frames  send  up  no 
welcoming  buzz  as  the  belated  beekeeper  raises  the  lid  on  an  April 
morning. 

If,  however,  he  come  in  time,  health  and  vigour  may  be  re- 
stored to  the  dwindling  citizens.     He  must  constitute  himself  into  a 
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veritable  committee  of  health.  All  damp  straw  and  packing  must 
be  removed,  all  unoccupied  frames  taken  away  and  their  room  filled 
with  warm  dry  packing  to  conserve  the  heat  of  the  little  cluster 
and,  finally  and  most  important,  fresh  and  wholesome  stores  must  be 
given  until  the  April  sunshine  distils  the  first  nectar  in  the  opening 
blossoms.  If  this  is  done  before  the  colony  has  become  too  weak 
they  will  soon  again  be  moving  on  the  frames  and  about  their 
byways  with  their  accustomed  vigour,  the  hive  will  be  cleansed  of 
its  foulness  and  the  bees  who  may  still  die  will  be  carried  forth  from 
the  entrance  and  dropped  far  away  where  they  cannot  contaminate 
the  city. 

Dysentery,  however,  though  the  cause  of  much  loss,  is  no 
bugbear  to  the  careful  beekeeper.  With  dispatch  and  fair  weather 
it  can  be  quickly  remedied.  It  is  not  so  with  foul  brood.  This  is 
the  Black  Death  of  these  populous  communities  and  in  a  few  short 
weeks  may  utterly  destroy  a  neglected  apiary.  The  beekeeper  is 
ever  unconsciously  on  the  watch  for  the  first  symptoms  and  once 
it  has  been  reported  in  his  district  he  must  be  always  keenly  on  the 
alert.  In  the  periods  of  dearth  when  the  bees  under  the  stress  of  want 
and  idleness  are  on  the  look-out  for  a  weak  neighbour  whom  they 
can  rob  with  ease  and  will  even  attempt  and  enter  the  strongest  hive 
if  they  have  once  obtained  a  taste  of  stolen  sweets,  contagion  is 
spread  from  hive  to  hive  as  of  old  it  swept  over  Europe  from  the 
East.  As  the  hives  which  fall  a  victim  to  the  disease  rapidly 
become  weakened  and  open  to  attack,  the  ruler  of  the  cities  invites 
calamity  if  he  neglects  to  examine  those  who  are  not  sending  forth 
a  cloud  of  workers  on  every  sunny  day. 

Dysentery  is  a  disease  of  the  mature  bee  and  seems  not  to  be 
contagious,  but  foul  brood,  in  both  its  forms,  is  virulently  so  and 
from  one  cell  of  infected  honey  in  a  hive  it  spreads  like  wild-fire 
throughout  its  wards  carrying  with  it  death  and  corruption.  As 
its  name  denotes,  it  is  an  infection  of  the  brood.  First  in  one  cell, 
then  a  few,  and  then  in  many,  the  larvae  will  be  seen  to  have  fallen 
from  their  proper  positions,  to  have  shrunken  and  collapsed,  and 
finally  to  be  changing  into  black  corruption.  The  owner  of  a 
vigorous  strain  of  Italian  bees  has  little  to  fear  from  European  foul 
brood.  With  a  little  care  they  will  soon  throw  off  the  infection, 
and  even  black  or  hybrid  bees  can  soon  be  italianized  and  thus  made 
comparatively  immune.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the  American 
disease.  Nothing  but  the  purification  by  fire  will  arrest  and 
stamp  out  its  course. 
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As  the  beekeeper  opens  a  hive  some  morning,  intent  only  on 
the  strength  and  ardour  of  the  colony,  he  suddenly  notices  above 
the  full  rich  scent  of  the  wax  and  honey  a  rank  nauseating  odour 
and  he  is  reminded  of  some  city  block  where  a  glue  factory  has  been 
erected.  He  knows  only  too  well  the  meaning  of  that  sickening 
smell  for  the  text-books  spend  many  pages  in  warning  him  of  its 
significance.  In  a  few  minutes  he  draws  forth  a  frame  of  brood 
with  cappings  pierced  and  sunken  and  here  and  there  among  the 
cells  dead  and  misshapen  larvae  already  turning  black  with  putri- 
faction.  The  disease  has  stolen  upon  him  in  the  night  and  without 
quick  action  this  colony  and  perhaps  many  more  will  rapidly  be 
extinguished.  As  the  infection  is  carried  in  the  honey  that  is  fed 
to  the  brood  and  as  the  cells  in  which  the  larvae  die  may  be  used 
again  as  store  rooms,  the  city  throughout  all  its  wards  will  soon  be  a 
veritable  nest  of  the  pestilence. 

The  action,  which  alone  is  efficacious,  is  drastic  in  the  extreme. 
No  plague  mark  can  be  put  upon  the  doorway  for  other  bees  to  see 
and  shun,  so  the  hive  must  be  straightway  sealed  to  prevent  robbers 
or  straying  bees  from  spreading  the  germs  from  city  to  city.  The 
ruler  of  the  hives  then  goes  swiftly  about  his  work  as  a  sanitation 
expert.  The  hive  is  lifted  from  its  position  and  a  clean  one  placed 
in  its  stead.  As  the  honey  is  the  source  of  infection  and  as  the  bees 
as  soon  as  a  hive  is  disturbed  fill  their  honey  sacks  with  an  emer- 
gency ration  they  must  be  forced  to  consume  all  that  they  carry 
away  from  the  plague-stricken  cells.  Therefore,  the  frames  in  the 
new  hive  are  not  filled  with  comb  but  have  merely  half-inch  strips 
of  foundation.  In  these  no  honey  can  be  stored  and  in  building 
cells  upon  them  all  the  honey  which  has  been  carried  away  will  be 
used. 

When  the  new  hive  is  in  place,  paper  is  placed  before  the  door- 
way and  the  bees,  clinging  to  the  old  frames,  are  shaken  upon  it. 
In  confusion  and  tumult  they  crawl  up  into  the  darkness  and  the 
toil  of  building  anew  their  vast  and  complicated  city  has  to  be 
begun  from  the  beginning.  Their  numbers  are  weakened,  they 
have  no  brood  to  form  the  next  generation,  and  it  will  be  days 
before  new  nurseries  and  store-houses  can  be  built.  When  it  is 
considered  that  a  summer  represents  two  or  three  generations  of  the 
little  citizens  it  will  be  seen  that  this  calamity  which  Foul  Brood 
brings  upon  them  is  as  if  an  earthquake  fell  upon  one  of  our  cities 
leaving  in  its  wake  only  a  few  piles  of  brick  with  which  to  erect 
dwellings  and  market  places. 
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The  old  hive  and  all  that  belongs  to  it  are  now  taken  away 
covered  close  with  wet  sacking.  The  combs  must  be  melted  in 
boiling  water,  and  their  frames  burned  in  the  consuming  fire. 
The  hive  itself  is  scorched  with  fire  and  with  new  frames  may  be 
used  again,  but  the  colony  that  inhabited  it  are  but  a  shadow  of 
themselves.  It  is  weeks  before  they  recover  their  former  strength 
and  before  the  subdued  roar  of  multiplied  labour  shall  go  up  from 
their  frames  as  the  cover  is  removed.  The  ruler  of  the  cities  must 
be  content  to  receive  no  levy  from  them  this  year  and  very  often 
he  must  spend  of  his  revenue  to  give  them  stores  on  which  to  live 
through  the  winter.  Therefore  it  is  that  foul  brood  is  a  continual 
bugbear  to  the  beekeeper.  H.  K.  G. 


Ejj>£   and  Butter    Letter. 

I've  spent  a  day  in  Devon, 
So  now  I'll  write  a  line 
Of  Red  Cliffs  and  White  Cliffs 
And  one  great  lonely  pine; 
Of  primroses  pale  yellow 
And  violets  in  a  meadow, 
Of  gold  gorse  for  a  sign. 

Our  news  was  of  the  weather 
In  the  slow  soft  Devon  speech, 
Of  west  winds  and  east  winds, 
Of  sea-planes  on  our  beach, 
Of  seamen's  lost  endeavour 
And  sunken  ships  that  never 
Expectant  harbours  reach. 

Over  the  hills  and  valleys, 
We  wandered  o'er  the  lea; 
And  fed  on  all  the  good  things 
That  come  from  out  the  sea; 
Fresh  eggs  and  milk  and  butter, 
Fresh  water  from  our  gutter 
Made  us  a  pleasant  tea. 


S.  V.  B. 
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Books  at  Random 

"Here  is  more  matter  for  a  hot  brain." — AuTOLYCUS. 

The  Arrow  of  Gold  by  Joseph  Conrad  (Doubleday,  Page  and  Co., 
New  York;  Fisher  Unwin,  London,  1919).  This  novel  harks  back 
to  Conrad's  early  days,  the  period  of  his  wild  oats,  when  he  mingled 
in  Marseilles  with  Mediterrean  sailors  and  Carlist  plotters.  He 
lets  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  in  The  Mirror  of  the  Sea,  in  an  episode 
called  "The  Tremolino",  where  readers  of  The  Arrow  of  Gold  will 
find  to  their  surprise,  if  they  did  not  know  it  before,  the  names  of 
Doha  Rita,  of  Dominic,  of  J.K.M.B.,  of  Madame  Leonore,  and 
the  hint  for  various  scenes  in  the  novel.  The  Mirror  of  the  Sea  was 
written  about  fifteen  years  ago  and  is  frankly  personal. 

It  has  been  suspected  on  other  grounds,  artistic,  etc.,  that 
this  last  published  novel  of  Conrad's  has  lain  in  his  drawer  for  some 
little  time.  "The  Tremolino",  which  the  critics  seem  to  have 
forgotten,  strengthens  this  suspicion.  Conrad  has  had  the  setting 
and  some  of  the  scenes  and  characters  in  his  head  since  the  eighteen- 
seventies  and  as  the  tale  bears  the  marks  of  his  early  defects,  and, 
above  all,  of  his  trick  of  lapsing  into  ghastly  melodrama,  there  is 
every  reason  for  thinking  that  he  wrote  the  bulk  of  it  long  ago, 
perhaps  all  of  it  except  the  two  notes.  Whatever  else  the  tale  does 
it  furnishes  an  interesting  side-light  on  his  life  and  the  development 
of  his  art. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  tale  is  without  merits,  far  from  it. 
Only  after  Victory  and  The  Shadow-Line  it  takes  the  mind  back, 
not  forward.  The  new  novel  has  much  to  recommend  it;  glimpses 
of  windy  old  Marseilles  and  of  gun-running  in  the  dark  on  the 
Spanish  coast  set  against  a  passionate  love-story,  not  quite  con- 
vincing, but — what  is  perhaps  better — unconventional  and  bold. 
The  minor  characters  are  more  re-assuring  than  the  leading  ones 
and  the  impersonal  objects  are  the  best  managed  of  all.  There 
is  a  wonderful  gas-jet  in  this  story  and  it  should  run  through  the 
plumbing  world  like  an  epidemic.  There  is  also  a  positively  choric 
wall-paper,  and  a  head  of  marvellous  tawny  hair  with  occasional 
red  sparks  in  it.  That  should  catch  the  coiffeurs  and  the  paper- 
hangers.  There  is  also  a  "judy".  And  then  any  intelligent  reader 
of  English  literature  would  jump  at  a  Conrad,  even  if  it  were  an 
abject  failure  (Somebody  please  contradict). 
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It  may  be  that  Conrad  has  at  last  consented  to  print  this  novel 
— the  first  long  story  of  his  in  which  the  passion  of  love  is  made 
dominant — because  he  has  now  written  another  passionate  love- 
story  which  surpasses  it  and  satisfies  himself.  Perhaps  he  will  just 
give  some  of  his  readers  time  to  decide  that  he  cannot  quite  manage 
a  love  story  and  then  come  out  with  his  trump  card.  What  I  refer 
to  is  a  still  later  novel  of  his,  called  The  Rescue,  which  has  just  run 
as  a  serial  in  Land  and  Water,  and  in  which  Conrad  has  gathered 
all  the  powers  that  he  has  ever  revealed  into  what  is  probably  his 
greatest  book.     Thank  God  we  still  have  a  great  literature. 

B.  F. 

Cambridge  Readings  in  Literature,  Edited  by  George  Sampson 
(Cambridge,  1918).  The  problem  of  creating,  or  fostering,  a 
genuine  interest  in  literature  in  the  minds  of  boys  and  girls  is 
tackled  in  these  volumes  in  a  fresh,  and  altogether  hopeful,  manner. 
Hitherto  the  tacit  assumption  has  been  made  that  young  people 
when  they  leave  school  ought  to  know  and  appreciate  and  enjoy 
certain  literary  masterpieces.  All  the  children  of  a  certain  school, 
or,  in  worse  cases,  all  the  children  of  a  certain  province  (heaven 
keep  us  from  the  next  step  to  all  the  children  of  a  certain  dominion) 
are  assumed  to  have  the  same  potential  literary  tastes.  Even  in 
the  universities  the  same  false  psychology  prevails.  All  study  the 
same  texts,  and,  in  greater  or  less  degree  according  to  the  common 
sense  of  the  examiner,  all  are  expected  to  answer  the  same  examina- 
tion questions.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  teachers,  or  education 
committees,  can  really  believe  this  atrocious  doctrine.  But  it  is 
probably  less  trouble  to  act  as  if  they  believed  it. 

Mr.  Sampson  believes  otherwise  and  casts  his  net  wide  enough 
to  draw  in  any  who  care  for  reading  at  all.  There  is  nothing  to 
suggest  in  these  volumes  that  English  literature  is,  for  some  myster- 
ious reason  best  known  to  the  gods,  the  only  literature  worth 
studying;  nothing  to  suggest  that  literature  belongs  only  a  past  age, 
nor  that  contemporaries  cannot  be  great.  Perhaps  Mr.  Sampson 
tends  to  include  too  much  that  is  second  rate  of  modern  work,  but 
probably  he  is  in  so  doing  consciously  asserting  the  fact  that  it  is 
more  worth  while  to  know  a  second-rate  poet  of  the  20th  century 
than  to  pretend  to  enjoy  third  and  fourth  rate  stuff  of  the  15th  or 
16th.  Why  must  we  persist  in  crowning  with  immortality,  for 
instance,  the  criticism  of  Puttenham? 
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If  school  children  had  these  volumes  in  their  possession,  and  if 
they  had  access  in  their  school  libraries  to,  at  least,  the  chief 
authors  quoted,  no  one  would  leave  school  without  some  insight 
into  the  variety  and  range  of  reading  possible  to  him,  and  he  would 
be  dull  indeed  who  did  not  have  his  interest  aroused  and  his  imagin- 
ation quickened  by  some  of  the  extracts. 

A  glance  at  the  five  volumes  in  succession  will  illustrate  this. 
After  browsing  in  Book  1  for  an  hour  or  two,  many  children 
will  have  discovered  that  the  Bible  has  great  possibilities  as  a 
treasure  house  of  song  and  story,  some  will  have  found  the  interest 
of  a  comparison  between  two  handlings  of  the  same  story,  as  in 
Malory  and  Tennyson,  some  will  have  begun  to  hear  the  irresistible 
answer  of  Tolstoy  to  the  not  uncommon  question  of  youth,  "Why 
is  professional  Christianity  so  remote  from  the  teaching  of  Christ?" 
For  Mr.  Sampson  seems  to  have  an  admirable  understanding  of  the 
subjects  which  children  have  constantly  in  their  minds  and  he 
supplies  food  for  their  moral  and  spiritual  needs  as  well  as  gratifi- 
cation for  their  love  of  adventure,  and  of  beauty. 

Book  2  sends  the  reader  abroad  to  Cervantes,  Tolstoy  again, 
and  the  Bible,  and  keeps  them  at  home  among  English,  Scottish, 
and  Irish  writers  from  the  old  ballad-mongers  to  Hilaire  Belloc, 
Moira  O'Neill,  and  Henry  Newbolt.  Boys  and  girls  will  learn  from 
this  volume  that  Milton  is  not  unapproachably  stodgy,  nor  Walt 
Whitman  hopelessly  prosaic,  nor  Wordsworth  given  up  entirely 
to  uninteresting  trivialities  about  idiots  and  little  lost  girls.  They 
will  probably  want  to  read  more  of  either  Borrow  or  Kinglake,  or 
both,  and  they  can  one  and  all  be  counted  on  to  see  with  relief  that 
even  authors  of  school  books  can  appreciate  Mark  Twain. 

Book  3  will  appeal  most  to  the  more  reflective  students.  It  is 
somewhat  elegiac  in  tone,  and  there  is  usually  a  period  in  early 
youth  when  elegy  appeals  strongly.  La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci, 
the  lament  of  David,  Wordsworth's  Lucy  poems,  the  reflections 
of  many  writers  on  Life  and  Death  and  Sleep,  Gray's  Elegy,  Tenny- 
son's Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  give  the  key  of  the 
whole  volume.  This  would  certainly  be  an  excellent  volume  for 
boys  and  girls  going  through  this  phase  to  find,  as  by  accident,  on 
their  desk  or  table. 

Book  4  is  quite  different.  It  is  vigorous  and  intellectual, 
calling  for  strenuous  thought  rather  than  for  tender  brooding. 
Job,  Goethe,  Homer,  Wordsworth — the  politician  rather  than  the 
lover — Aeschylus,  Conrad,  Burke,  Dante — these  are  the  men  whose 
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strong  personalities  dominate  the  book.  But  the  inclusion  of  the 
Death  of  Socrates  would  alone  make  one  wish  to  see  the  volume 
widely  handled. 

Book  5  is  in  some  ways  the  least  satisfactory  of  them  all ;  though 
its  merits  are  great.  It  will  at  least  draw  attention  to  such  con- 
temporaries as  W.  H.  Hudson,  C,  M.  Doughty,  E.  V.  Lucas,  Ralph 
Hodgson,  A.  E.  Housman.  But  after  the  noble  dignity  and  wide 
range  of  Volume  4  it  is  somewhat  disappointing  to  find  so  little  that 
is  of  the  very  finest  literature,  and  so  little  to  represent  what  is  non- 
English.  The  Bible,  Homer,  and  Plutarch  are  indeed  the  only 
witnesses  in  this  volume  to  the  existence  of  books  outside  England. 

What  a  fine  thing  it  would  be  if,  say,  an  hour  a  week  were  set 
apart  for  the  silent  reading  of  one  of  these  volumes,  if  the  children 
had  ready  access  to  as  many  as  possible  of  the  books  quoted,  and  if 
at  the  end  of  the  year  they  were  so  examined  as  to  give  scope  to  all 
varieties  of  interest.  The  love  of  literature  would  then  have  some 
chance  of  being  free  and  undictated. 

M.  A.  F. 

The  Young  Visiters  by  Daisy  Ashford,  with  a  preface  by  J.  M. 
Barrie  (The  Ryerson  Press,  Toronto).  Sir  James  Barrie  in  his 
preface  to  The  Young  Visiters  solemnly  assures  us  that  "the 
authoress  was  nine  when  she  wrote  it".  But  the  adventures  of  Mr. 
Salteena  and  Ethel  are  described  with  the  whimsical  humour  which 
is  familiar  to  all  lovers  of  Peter  Pan  and  A  Kiss  for  Cinderella. 
The  book  is  a  joy.  The  one  sentence  with  which  it  is  impossible  to 
agree  is  the  concluding  one,  "So  now  my  readers  we  will  say  farewell 
to  the  characters  in  this  book",  for  that  is  the  thing  which  one 
cannot  do.  One  simply  has  to  turn  back  to  the  beginning  and  read 
it  straight  through  again  and  if  possible  find  someone  to  whom  to 
read  it  aloud.  And  all  the  time  you  cannot  help  feeling  "very 
excited"  as  Mr.  Salteena  did  when  he  went  on  the  famous  visit 
herein  described. 

In  her  preparations  for  this  visit  Ethel's  passion  for  "red  ruge" 
first  becomes  apparent: 

I  shall  put  some  red  ruge  on  my  face  said  Ethel  because  I  am  very  pale 
owing  to  the  drains  in  this  house.  .  .  .  Presently  Ethel  came  back  in  her 
best  hat  and  a  lovly  velvit  coat  of  royal  blue.  Do  I  look  nice  in  my  get  up  she 
asked. 

Mr.  Salteena  survayed  her.  You  look  rather  rash  my  dear  your  colors 
dont  quite  match  your  face  but  never  mind  I  am  just  going  up  to  say  good  bye 
to  Rosalind  the  housemaid. 
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When  Mr.  Salteena  has  given  Rosalind  the  2/6,  his  invariable 
tip,  they  start  on  the  visit  to  Bernard  Clark.  From  the  first  there 
are  evidences  of  discord  between  Ethel  and  Mr.  Salteena. 

Come  along  cried  Ethel  powdering  her  nose  in  the  hall  let  us  get  into  the 
cab.  Mr  Salteena  did  not  care  for  powder  but  he  was  an  unselfish  man  so  he 
dashed  into  the  cab.  Sit  down  said  Ethel  as  the  cabman  waved  his  whip  you 
are  standing  on  my  luggage.  Well  I  am  paying  for  the  cab  said  Mr  S.  so  I 
might  be  allowed  to  put  my  feet  were  I  like. 

This  discord  does  not  diminish  when  they  come  to  know  Bernard 
Clark  with  his  "sumpshous"  house  and  "thourough  ancesters", 
and  one  is  almost  prepared  for  the  picture  of  Mr.  Salteena  at  the 
wedding.  "All  in  black  and  looking  bitterly  sad  and  he  ground 
his  teeth  as  Ethel  came  marching  up".  But  later  it  is  a  relief  to 
hear  that  "even  Mr.  Salteena  cheered  up  when  he  beheld  the 
wedding  cake  and  sparkling  wines." 

Quite  as  delectable  as  the  love  story  is  the  story  of  Mr.  Salteena's 
struggle  to  be  a  "thorough  gentleman."     He  consults  Bernard: 

You  can  help  me  perhaps  to  be  more  like  a  gentleman  said  Mr  Salteena 
getting  rather  hot  I  am  quite  alright  as  they  say  but  I  would  like  to  be  the  real 
thing  can  it  be  done  he  added  slapping  his  knees. 

Bernard  suggests  the  aid  of  the  Earl  of  Clincham,  and  gives  his 
friend  the  following  letter  of  introduction. 
My  dear  Clincham 

The  bearer  of  this  letter  is  an  old  friend  of  mine  not  quite  the  right  side  of  the 
blanket  as  they  say  in  fact  he  is  the  son  of  a  first  rate  butcher  but  his  mother  was  a 
decent  family  called  Hyssopps  of  the  Glen  so  you  see  he  is  not  so  bad  and  is 
desirous  of  being  the  correct  article.  Could  you  rub  him  up  a  bit  in  Society  ways. 
I  dont  know  much  details  about  him  but  no  doubt  he  will  supply  all  you  need. 
I  am  keeping  well  and  hope  you  are.  I  must  run  up  to  the  Compartments  one 
day  and  look  you  up. 

Yours  as  ever  your  faith  full  friend 

Bernard  Clark. 

How  the  Earl  undertakes  to  make  Mr.  Salteena  "less  mere", 
("It  will  be  £42  before  I  have  done  with  you  he  said,  but  you  can 
pay  me  here  and  there  as  convenient"),  how  he  is  much  assisted 
by  Edward  Procurio,  the  half  Italian-groom  of  the  Chambers,  and 
how  his  ambition  to  "  gallopp  beside  the  royal  barouche  "  is  gratified, 
can  only  be  done  justice  to  in  the  very  direct  and  youthful  language 
of  the  author.  Mr.  Salteena's  adventures  vie  in  interest  with  those 
of  the  heroine  herself. 

Yet  no  chapter  can  quite  equal  that  called  "A  Proposale": 
Next  morning  while  imbibing  his  morning  tea  beneath  his  pink  silken  quilt 

Bernard  decided  he  must  marry  Ethel  with  no  more  delay Then 

he  sprang  from  bed  and  gave  a  rat-tat  at  Ethel's  door. 
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Are  you  up  my  dear  he  called. 

Well  not  quite  said  Ethel  hastily  jumping  from  her  downy  nest. 

Be  quick  cried  Bernard  I  have  a  plan  to  spend  a  day  near  Windsor  Castle 
and  we  will  take  our  lunch  and  spend  a  happy  day. 

Oh  Hurrah  shouted  Ethel  I  shall  soon  be  ready  as  I  had  my  bath  last  night 
so  wont  wash  very  much  now. 

No  dont  said  Bernard  and  added  in  a  rather  fervent  tone  through  the  chink 
of  the  door  you  are  fresher  than  the  rose  my  dear  no  soap  could  make  you  fairer. 

When  it  is  all  over,  one  is  convinced  that  one  has  seen  the  world 
through  the  eyes  of  a  nine-year-old,  though  far  from  convinced  that 
any  nine-year-old  ever  did  or  could  depict  the  world  in  just  this  way. 
The  expressions  and  the  frankness  of  the  author  are  utterly  childlike, 
but  the  directness  of  attack,  the  swiftness  of  the  action,  and  the 
lack  of  superfluous  detail  are  the  work  of  a  more  experienced 
writer.  But  the  question  of  authorship  does  not  seem  supremely 
important.  The  book  is  utterly  satisfying.  There  is  space  in  it 
and  delight,  the  world  becomes  a  place  of  infinite  possibilities.  One 
sees  things  again  and  they  are  very  well  worth  seeing.  Here  is  a 
last  picture: 

.  .  .  they  issued  back  to  the  big  room  where  the  nobility  were 
whirling  gaily  round  the  more  searious  peaple  such  as  the  prime  minister  and  the 
admirals  etc  were  eating  ices  and  talking  passionately  about  the  laws  in  a  low 
undertone. 

E.  M. 


Ea-Ka-Win 

Singing  to  the  paddle  stroke 
Wheresoe'er  we  roam, 

The  short  stroke,  the  hard  stroke, 
So  we  make  for  home. 

Swinging  round  the  river  bend 
When  the  light  has  died, 

Knowing  only  by  the  trees, 
When  we  turn  too  wide; 

Pushing  through  the  hissing  reeds 
Howsoe'er  they  drag, 

Knowing  we  are  sure  to  drive 
Hard  upon  a  snag; 
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Never  mind  the  aching  arm, 
Nor  the  paddle's  weight, 

We  shall  see  the  home  light  shine 
Be  it  soon  or  late. 

Doubling  round  a  rocky  point 
Doubtful  of  the  way, 

Hoping  that  the  channel  end 
Will  not  prove  a  bay; 

Thrusting  up  the  island  straits 
With  the  wind  ahead, 

Shoulders  bent  and  muscles  taut, 
And  our  ankles  dead ; 

Swinging  to  the  dip  and  pull — 
Watch  the  flash  of  foam, 

Where  a  reef  is  lurking  hid — 
So  we  travel  home; 

Lifting  to  the  open's  roll, 

Where  the  waves  burst  white, 
Waiting  for  the  bowman's  word — 

Swift  to  left  or  right; 

Paddling  hard  to  skirt  a  rock 
Where  the  breakers  churn, 

Grazing  now  a  sunken  reef, 
How  so  fast  we  turn ; 

Never  heed  the  pounding  waves, 

Nor  the  flying  foam ; 
Singing  to  the  paddle  stroke 

So  we  bring  her  home. 


H.  K.  G. 


The  Wholesale  Desertion  of  the  Classics 

GENERALLY  speaking,  I  think,  I  am  a  mild  soul.     I  dislike 
quarrels.     I  love  my  fellow-mortals,  and  I  try  to  obey  the 
apostolic   injunction   to   live   peaceably    with    all   men  as 
much  as  lieth  in  me.     Sometimes,  however,  it  doth  not  lie  in  me 
so  to  do,  and  then  I  am  indeed  thankful  for  St.  Paul's  qualification 
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of  his  command.  It  affords  a  saving  loophole  through  which  one 
can  escape  condemnation.  Paul  was  a  sensible  man,  and  he  knew 
that  one  cannot  always  be  a  grinning  Pollyanna.  This  might  seem 
to  imply  that  I  have  read  that  improving  book — the  conclusion  is 
by  no  means  a  necessary  one — and  one  feels  safe  if  he  is  excused 
by  Paul.  It  is  comforting  also  to  be  assured  by  another  authority 
no  less  respectable  than  Aristotle  that,  when  wrong  is  committed 
under  the  pressure  of  circumstances  which  overstrain  human  nature 
and  which  no  man  could  endure,  indulgence  is  extended  to  the 
action.  It  is  neither  praised  nor  (we  infer)  blamed.  Now  strictly 
speaking,  I  suppose,  I  have  sinned,  but  under  circumstances  which 
overstrain  human  nature.  I  cannot  expect  praise,  certainly;  but 
I  hope  to  be  spared  blame. 

It  is  all  due  to  a  paragraph  in  that  estimable  sheet  The  Globe. 
But  first  I  must  explain  that  I  am  one  of  the  few  who  have  been 
wise  enough  or  mad  enough  to  choose  "Classics"  as  a  University 
course.  The  result  as  a  rule  has  been  that  acquaintances,  on  learn- 
ing the  truth,  drop  me,  as  likely  to  prove  an  undesirable  friend. 
Who,  worth  knowing,  would  spend  four  years  "grinding  at  gram- 
mar"? Some  evince  merely  a  sublime  disdain.  Others  are  more 
repelling.  Their  attitude  might  be  expressed  thus.  "Well  you 
are  at  large,  but  you  ought  not  to  be.  You  are  a  case  for  abnormal 
psychologists.  You  should,  (merely  as  a  matter  of  form)  be  tested 
for  feeble-mindedness.  Then  you  and  your  kind  (happily  not 
numerous)  should  be  sent  to  "homes"  in  the  country,  where  simple 
suitable  employment  might  be  given  you,  such  as  picking  the  bugs 
off  potato  plants,  and  gathering  them  into  little  tin  cans.  (More 
capable  persons  would  attend  to  the  poisoning).  Stimulus  for 
your  lethargic  faculties  might  be  afforded  by  promising  prizes  of  the 
Elsie  books  (in  the  case  of  girls)  and  the  Alger  books  (in  the  case  of 
boys)  to  those  who  capture  the  largest  number  of  potato  bugs  in  a 
summer.  Segregration  of  course  should  be  enforced,  in  order  that,  all 
the  specimens  dying  in  this  generation,  your  type  might  not  persist." 

My  friends  have,  I  think,  slightly  more  respect  for  me.  "Your 
intelligence  is  clearly  below  the  average,"  they  say,  "but  even  so,  if 
your  energies  had  been  properly  directed,  you  might  have  at  least 
escaped  going  "over  the  hill  to  the  poor-house".     But  in  Classics 

oh  dear!"     Sometimes  I  would  feebly  remark  that  the  time 

might  not  be  altogether  wasted  which  is  spent  in  studying  the 
trifling  contributions  of  Greece  and  Rome  to  the  world's  progress; 
that  it  is  an  illogical  thing  to  kick  over  contemptuously  the  ladder 
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by  which  we  have  climbed  to  the  dizzy  heights  of  our  twentieth 
century  civilization.  Needless  to  say  I  never  dared  to  suggest 
that  in  some  respects  our  twentieth  century  civilization,  on  which 
we  so  firmly  take  our  stand,  may  be  but  a  bit  of  scaffolding,  and 
that  the  same  ladder  by  which  we  have  climbed  to  this  wonderful 
achievement  may  also  soar  far  above  it,  much  nearer,  in  some 
respects,  to  the  ideal. 

But  to  my  sins!     They  are  due,  as  I  said,  to  a  paragraph  in 
The  Globe.     One  morning  at  breakfast  a  friend  remarked  between 
gulps  of  coffee,  in  the  terse  style  of  Mr.  Alfred  Jingle: 
"See  The  Globe?" 

"No,  anything  (gulp  of  coffee)  special"? 

"No  time  to  read  it.  Something  about  Classics  in  England. 
Nine  o'clock  lecture". 

So  had  I,  but  I  swept  up  a  paper  in  rushing  to  it.  During  the 
lecture  I  read  a  paragraph  to  the  effect  that  the  universities  were 
filling  up  again  after  the  war,  that  Science  and  Moderns  were  the 
popular  subjects,  and  that  even  at  Oxford  there  was  a  "wholesale 
desertion  of  the  Classics".  "Too  bad",  I  thought,  and  in  my 
wisdom  I  prophesied  dark  things  for  the  British  Empire.  In  my 
selfishness,  however,  I  did  not  worry  about  the  Empire.  I  was  in  a 
lecture,  you  will  remember,  and  so  had  ample  cause  for  worry  and 
annoyance. 

On  emerging  from  the  lecture  I  met  everyone  I  knew  at  the 
University,  and  each  and  everyone  took  pains  to  inform  me  that 
the  age  of  fossils  was  over,  that  people  were  becoming  sensible, 
even  at  Oxford,  and  that  as  evidence  of  these  important  facts  there 
was  a  "wholesale  desertion  of  the  Classics".  This  phrase  they 
rolled  in  their  mouths  like  a  sweet  morsel. 

With  some  I  zealously  argued,  only  to  be  rewarded  for  my  pains 
by  a  lofty  sneer.  I  had  time  only  to  glare  at  others  as  they  swept 
past  me  in  the  halls,  or  on  the  campus,  all  cackling  "a  wholesale 
desertion  of  the  Classics". 

I  soon  abandoned  argument,  and  before  half  the  morning  was 
over,  the  words  most  frequently  on  my  lips  were  "Have  you  a 
lecture  now",  or  "The  spring  sun  is  quite  strong,  isn't  it".  I  used 
them  as  formulas  in  reply  to  dozens  of  assurances  that  there  was  a 
"wholesale  desertion  of  the  Classics"  in  progress. 

By  noon  I  had  lost  my  temper.  To  a  group  in  the  Rotunda 
rejoicing  in  the  'wholesale  desertion  of  the  Classics'  I  remarked 
that  people   who  read   "Easy  Selections   from  Xenophon"   and 
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"Caesar  Adapted  for  Beginners"  with  difficulty,  would  rejoice  to 
see  the  Classics  losing  ground,  since  no  one  likes  to  see  a  form  of 
work,  which  he  personally  is  unable  to  perform,  held  in  high  esteem. 
Pallas  Athene  must  have  made  me  terrible  to  behold,  for  I  escaped 
unharmed. 

I  shall  not  describe  in  detail  how  by  each  wholesale  desertion, 
etc.,  I  was  goaded  into  fury.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  by  the  end  of 
the  afternoon  I  was  beside  myself,  and  had  turned  every  acquaint- 
ance and  friend  into  an  enemy.  Finally  in  great  vexation  of  spirit 
I  went  to  seek  comfort  from  my  best  friend.  I  had  always  felt 
that  whenever  George  beheld  me  heaving  over  the  leaves  of  a 
ponderous  "Liddell  and  Scott",  or  writhing  on  a  chair  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  render  Burke  into  good  Ciceronian  Latin,  he  despised 
me  in  his  heart.  But  he  never  spoke  his  contempt,  and  I  felt 
reasonably  safe  in  going  to  his  room. 

"You  look  fagged",  he  said,  "sit  down".  And  forthwith  the 
refreshing  process  for  mind  and  body  began.  He  stayed  me  with 
flagons  of  such  beverages  as  are  legally  procurable  in  these  dry 
times,  and  comforted  me  with  apples,  chocolates,  and  particularly 
large  cream-puffs,  the  rich  whipped  cream  oozing  from  cracks  in  the 
pastry.  Then  we  talked  and  gradually  my  spirit  found  rest. 
I  was  thankful  for  the  blessing  of  a  good  friend.  We  discussed  a 
variety  of  themes  and  persons,  the  intangible  nature  of  University 
College,  Ibsen's  Ghosts,  the  stupidity  of  professors,  and  possible 
schemes  for  the  elimination  of  the  deadliest  of  them.  We  won- 
dered whether  University  girls  were,  on  the  whole,  as  "good 
lookers"  as  those  outside  the  University.  We  decided  that  they 
were,  generally  speaking,  lower  in  the  scale  of  beauty  than  their 
unenlightened  sisters  in  the  outer  darkness.  We  weighed  the 
remark  of  the  young  cynic  in  Sonia,  that  if  a  woman  is  beautiful 
she  doesn't  need  an  education,  and  that  if  she  isn't  beautiful 
education  isn't  adequate.  This  led  to  personalities  and  we  pic- 
tured some  of  the  atrocities.  I  realized  that  the  argument  lacked 
balance. 

"We  must  remember  that  there  are  a  few  Venuses  to  offset  the 
Medusas". 

I  had  done  it! 

"Oh,  by  the  way",  said  George,  "did  you  notice  that  paragraph 
about  Classics?" 

As  when,  in  crossing  a  crowded  street,  a  pedestrian  suddenly 
sees  an  automobile  bearing  down  upon  him,  and  all  power  of 
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thought  slips  from  his  brain  and  motion  from  his  legs,  so  I,  seeing 
the  horror  coming  upon  me,  stood  speechless  and  helpless. 

"You  know,  old  man,  I've  never  said  much  to  you  about  your 
course,  but  really  you  must  realize  how  senseless  it  is  to  be  a  fossil 
any  longer.  Why  in  Oxford,  in  Oxford  mind  you,  they  say  there  is 
a  wholesale  desertion  of  the  CI ". 

My  wild  eyes  stopped  him.  I  had  taken  but  one  bite  out  of  a 
luscious  cream  puff.  There  was  a  moment  of  deathlike  stillness 
and  then  in  a  voice  that  might  have  been  given  forth  by  Zeus 
v\pi(j>pe}MeTr)s  himself,  I  roared: 

Con  furore 

O  —  o  —  o  —  h    go    to    Hell. 

fff  cres cend o 

and  with  all  my  might  I  flung  the  luscious  cream-puff  at  my  best 
friend.  The  aim  was  deadly.  The  "uberrima"  puff  struck  him 
"right  between  the  eyes",  and  for  a  swift  moment  his  face  with  the 
mist  of  flying  whipped  cream  presented  the  appearance  of  a  sun- 
burst of  pearls.  He  was  momentarily  blinded  and  I  made  good  my 
escape. 

The  next  day  I  kept  to  my  room,  but  on  the  following  I  went 
back  to  the  dreary  round  of  lectures.  The  first  person  I  met  was 
George.  I  expected  that  there  would  be  a  flare  of  passion,  and  then 
that  we  would  comfortably  decide  on  an  alternative  for  the  ten 
o'clock  lecture.     I  sidled  up  with  a  sheepish  grin. 

"Oh,  I  made  an  awful  ass  of  myself  the  other  day.  I  can't 
explain,  but  I  was  nearly  mad,  and  when  you ". 

"No  explanation,  please.  As  you  say,  you  were — and  I  think 
are — deranged  mentally.  As  my  presence  seems  to  affect  you  in  an 
alarming  way,  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  avoid  each  other  for  a 
while". 

He  walked  off. 

Now,  I  beg  of  you,  consider  the  results  of  a  rage  which  in  the 
main  seems  to  have  been  anything  but  right.  I  who  love  to  dwell 
in  unity  with  my  brethren  have  quarrelled  with  most  of  my  acquain- 
tances, and  I  have  lost  the  respect  of  my  best  friend — and  for 
what?  Merely  in  order  to  uphold  the  cause  of  studies  which, 
if  we  are  to  believe  that  the  judgment  of  the  masses  is  ultimately 
sound,  are  utterly  worthless,  so  worthless  that  the  number  of  people 
deserting  them  is  too  large  for  calculation  and  can  only  be  charac- 
terized as  "wholesale".  M.  T. 
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The  Canadian  War  Memorials 

THE  exhibition  of  the  collection  of  pictures  and  sculpture 
comprising  the  Canadian  War  Memorials  has  drawn  a 
multitude  of  people  to  the  Fine  Arts  Gallery  at  the  Cana- 
dian National  Exhibition.  Apart  entirely  from  its  unique  value  as  a 
record  of  the  achievements  of  Canada  in  the  war,  it  has  given  the 
public  an  opportunity  to  view  the  work  of  artists  of  diverse  outlook. 
The  value  of  modern  art,  and  of  academic  tradition  here  have  an 
opportunity  of  demonstrating  their  respective  claims. 

Both  artists  and  laymen  are  still  pounding  out  the  question  as 
to  whether  "The  Gas  Attack"  is  a  legitimate  performance  or 
whether  it  is  'putting  one  over'  on  the  public.  But  whatever  one's 
personal  point  of  view  as  to  how  modern  warfare  should  be  pre- 
sented in  the  language  of  paint,  this  exhibition  provides  something 
for  each  onlooker  to  accept  or  reject. 

The  modern  painter  armed  with  a  point  of  view,  undisturbed 
by  pre-conceived  motions  of  what  war  is  like,  as  painted  by  artists 
of  past  times,  steps  into  the  arena  and  sees  something  other  than 
the  flashing  accoutrements,  the  glorious  charges  of  cavalry,  the 
broken  gun  carriages,  and  all  the  foolish  panoply  of  war.  The 
point  of  view  that  sees  these  things  only  has  given  to  history  a 
pictorial  record  of  the  glory  of  war  and  has  left  us  without  any 
pictorial  data  as  to  the  human  side,  or  any  evidence  that  war  is  not 
a  noble  thing.  The  academic  painter  of  conservative  ideas — who  is 
largely  represented  in  this  collection — has  not  risen  beyond  this 
method  and  still  presents  us  with  the  same  type  of  outlook — 
without  the  flare  of  a  Meissonier  or  the  conscientiousness  of  a 
Detaille.  His  argus-eyed  mediocrity  gives  us  'posthumous' 
pictures  of  battlefields,  frozen  in  action,  with  all  the  traditional 
impedimenta  strewn  around.  Bully-beef  tins  and  yellow  cigarette 
packets  take  the  place  of  the  old  time  broken  sabres  and  cannon 
balls,  but  the  spirit  is  still  the  same — detail  without  fervour — 
incident  without  intensity — mildly  interesting  the  onlooker  in  the 
vast  size  of  his  effort  and  leaving  us  with  the  idea  that  he  has  made 
a  very  polite  performance,  was  never  disturbed,  and  worked 
according  to  the  pattern. 

Consider  as  a  contrast  the  picture  "Void",  by  Paul  Nash,  a 
truthful  offering,  showing  the  ghastly  residue  of  modern  warfare. 
Here  the  composition  is  intensely  studied,  dynamic  in  the  force- 
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fulness  of  the  zig-zag  lines  of  the  road  and  the  stern  lowering  clouds. 
There  is  not  a  peaceful  line  in  the  whole  composition,  just  the 
stark  naked  fact  that  war  is  here,  bereft  of  all  glory,  and  that  its 
aftermath  is  misery  and  filth. 

"The  Gun-Pit"  by  Wyndham  Lewis  presents  a  satire  in  paint, 
with  its  guns  and  camouflage,  and  men  as  stage  pieces,  the  back- 
ground a  piece  of  cut-out  scenery — a  thoughtful  composition  based 
on  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  value  of  opposing  lines  and  forms  in 
creating  the  aspect  of  mechanical  efficiency;  as  unheroic  in  its 
outlook  as  could  be  imagined,  and  as  adamant  as  iron  in  its  coldly 
intellectual  crudity. 

"The  Gas  Attack"  by  Gunner  Roberts  is  a  different  per- 
formance. Look  at  it  whatever  way  one  will  it  is  not  a  picture  to 
like.  Neither  is  a  gas  attack.  Try  and  imagine  the  subject  as 
treated  by  the  aforementioned  academic  painter  with  conservative 
outlook,  he  would  have  given  you  clouds  of  gas  fumes,  a  few  figures 
bursting  through  the  smoke — covering  up  any  difficult  passages  with 
as  much  mist  as  possible — and  present  a  photographic  resemblance. 
Roberts  has  not  compromised  in  the  least,  he  has  adopted  an 
honest,  straightforward  method,  insisting  on  a  rhythmic  tumbling 
line  which  'trickles'  through  the  picture,  and  using  the  pattern 
and  colours  of  the  Turcos'  uniform  to  sustain  the  idea.  He  places 
against  this  the  angular  forcefulness  of  the  guns  and  the  figures  of 
the  Canadian  soldiers.  The  painting,  reduced  to  a  simple 
scheme  of  tone  and  colour,  is  a  vivid  record  of  actuality. 

The  background  of  war  on  sea  and  land  is  presented  nobly 
in  the  "Flanders  from  Kemmel"  by  D.  Y.  Cameron,  whose  aus- 
terity of  method  admirably  suits  his  subject,  and  by  Harold 
Gilman  in  "Halifax  Harbour",  a  composition  of  a  static  nature, 
painted  in  a  thoughtful  scheme  of  related  colours  arranged  in 
rhythmic  harmonies.  Contrast  these  two  fine  modern  works  with 
"The  Cloth  Hall,  Ypres"  by  J.  Kerr  Lawson,  a  papery  photo- 
graphic rendering,  absolutely  without  a  single  passage  of  dramatic 
value,  possessing  neither  volume  nor  weight,  and  "Canada's 
Answer"  a  tame  transcript  of  a  steamship  company  on  review, 
about  as  weak-looking  a  response  in  the  way  of  painting  as  any 
in  the  show.  Contrast  again  the  "Sacrifice"  by  Sims,  a  noble  sim- 
ple statement  of  high  sentiment,  dignified  and  emotional,  with 
"The  Flag"  by  Byam  Shaw,  a  decorative  illustration  in  drab  tones, 
uninspired,  totally  lacking  in  warmth  of  feeling. 
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Of  the  Canadian  artists  represented  in  the  collection  the  work 
of  A.  Y.  Jackson  and  Frederick  H.  Varley  stands  out  markedly — 
indeed  there  are  no  finer  presentations  of  the  changing  scene  of  war 
than  are  represented  by  the  landscapes  of  A.  Y.  Jackson.  He  has 
a  large  group,  and  one  can  see  the  growth  of  his  vision,  fitting 
himself  to  the  new  problems — gradually  getting  down  to  elemental 
truths  of  form  and  colour.  His  experience  of  painting  the  rugged 
north  country  of  Canada  has  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  presenting 
the  pitiful,  broken  wrecks  of  fields  and  cities  of  Northern  France. 
He  has  felt  and  keenly  rendered  the  aspect  of  churned-up  earth 
and  broken  deserted  trenches:  as  if  a  grisly  hand  had  torn  and 
slashed  the  earth  and  left  it  unproductive,  blasted,  and  forever 
desolate — a  seemingly  unending,  dreary  monotony  of  earth  shapes 
and  shell  holes.  His  fine,  simple,  and  sympathetic  colour  emphasises 
the  significance  of  the  subject.  "  Gun  Pits,  Lievin",  "Gas  Attack, 
near  Lievin",  and  "Copse,  Evening"  are  typical  of  his  work,  and 
are  numbered  amongst  the  finest  pictures  in  the  whole  exhibition. 

"For  What?"  by  Fredk.  H.  Varley  is  the  work  of  an  artist  alive 
to  the  dramatic  qualities  of  his  subject.  The  eerie  quality  of 
beautiful  colour  is  strangely  in  harmony  with  the  sad  tale  of  human 
wreckage  left  behind  the  advancing  tide  of  victory.  There  is  no 
effort  to  harrow  the  feelings — the  cost,  the  price  that  is  paid,  the 
futility  of  it  all,  is  finely  and  simply  rendered.  "Some  Day  the 
People  will  Return,"  by  the  same  artist,  showing  a  deserted  shell- 
torn  graveyard,  is  an  epic  on  the  theme  that  even  the  dead  have 
not  been  left  undisturbed. 

One  could  mention  other  pictures  and  enlarge  upon  other 
qualities  as  expressed  in  the  exhibition.  The  collection  is  to  be 
housed  at  Ottawa  in  a  specially  designed  War  Memorial  Building, 
and  most  of  the  canvases  seen  in  Toronto  were  designed  to  occupy 
definite  places  in  such  a  building.  There  is  really  no  vital  reason 
why  the  collection  should  go  to  Ottawa,  to  be  permanently  there. 
Toronto  has  rolled  up  a  huge  attendance  at  the  Canadian  National 
Exhibition  to  view  the  pictures — something  like  120,000  people — 
and  apart  from  the  fact  that  Toronto  as  a  city  paid  a  mighty  big 
proportion  in  men  and  wealth  towards  securing  victory — it  is  a 
more  central,  more  appreciative — in  an  artistic  sense — city  than 
Ottawa.  The  official  claims  of  Ottawa  should  not  in  this  matter 
outweigh  the  claims  of  Toronto  as  the  site  of  the  proposed  War 
Memorial  Building. 

Arthur  Lismer. 
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An   Aesthetic    Standard 

ONE  is  oft-times  puzzled  by  the  lack  of  balance  exhibited  by- 
most  people  regarding  the  arts.  While  staying  recently  in 
a  small  town  the  boarding-house  keeper,  showing  me  her. 
various  junk  in  the  furniture  line,  called  my  attention  to  the  fact 
that  "she  wouldn't  have  none  of  them  crayon  portraits  in  her 
house".  Instead  she  had  nice  vignetted  chromos  in  gilt  frames. 
This  was  illuminating  as  I  had  always  been  in  doubt  as  to  what  was 
actually  rock-bottom  in  art.  But  herein  she  showed  her  inconsis- 
tency :  music  was  represented  by  a  phonograph  and  comic  records ; 
and  literature  by  a  pile  of  desecrated  pulp-wood,  The  Milliner's 
Sin,  Deserted  at  the  Altar,  etc.  Rock  bottom  in  music  and 
literature,  but  high-brow  in  art.  She  should  have  had  her  walls 
covered  with  "them  crayon  portraits". 

The  parson  near  by  was  consistent,  but  not  conformable  to  any 
aesthetic  standard,  his  study  piled  high  with  books  of  reference, 
histories,  dictionaries,  encyclopaedias.  On  the  walls  there  hung  a 
diploma  in  a  black  frame,  and  a  geological  survey  map.  Music  was 
consistent  only  by  its  absence. 

A  time  there  was  when  the  painter  played  the  flute,  wrote 
sonnets,  or  released  an  occasional  Venus  from  a  block  of  marble, 
but  now  one  seldom  finds  an  aesthetic  development  which  embraces 
even  two  branches  of  art.  It  is  disconcerting  at  times.  Recently 
we  took  a  musician  (a  modern  who  went  into  raptures  over  Debussy 
and  understood  Ornstein)  to  an  art  show  and  confronted  him  with 
some  parallels  of  Debussy  in  paint.  It  was  a  blank  failure;  he  had 
not  got  beyond  "Polly  put  the  kettle  on".  We  took  a  champion  of 
vers  libre  to  the  same  show  and  he  liked  silly  sunsets  and  pot- 
boilers. 

It  would  save  so  much  trouble  if  one  knew  after  tapping  some 
chap  and  finding  him  responsive  to  Anatole  France,  that  it  would 
be  safe  to  talk  about  Cezanne  or  Strauss;  or  if  he  was  rabid  over 
R.  W.  Chambers  to  know  that  Augustus  John  was  beyond  his 
comprehension;  or  if  he  collected  Dutch  pot  boilers  to  know  that  he 
had  a  library  bound  in  half-morocco  which  he  never  read. 

Some  student  with  more  spare  time  might  make  a  chart  starting 
at  the  bottom  left  hand  corner  with  crayon  portraits,  ascending  to 
cubes,  and  giving  the  equivalents  in  music  and  literature  at  each 
stage.  Ajax. 
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Ad   Maecenam 

Horace,  Odes,  Bk.  I,  Ode  I. 

Freely  treated. 

Oh!  Royal  Maecenas  of  royal  descent! 

For  you,  my  protector,  these  verses  are  meant. 

Some  men  will  delight  in  a  chariot  race, 

When  the  wheels  are  a-glow  with  the  heat  of  the  pace, 

As  they  skim  past  the  goal  and  tear  up  the  clods — 

And  all  for  a  palm  which  exalts  to  the  gods. 

Some  think  they've  performed  an  astonishing  feat 

By  achieving  success  in  a  corner  in  wheat. 

The  farmer  who  sweats  in  the  sun,  as  he  wields 

His  hoe  on  the  crops  in  his  ancestral  fields, 

Could  not  be  persuaded  to  plough  up  the  ocean, 

Too  fearful,  no  doubt,  of  results  from  its  motion. 

The  merchant  from  various  voyages  saves 

What  he  thinks  is  enough,  and  abandons  the  waves; 

But  loth  to  endure  a  penurious  life, 

Refits  his  old  ship  and  re-enters  the  strife. 

Another  will  snatch  a  great  part  of  the  day, 

And  stretch  himself  out  in  an  indolent  way 

On  the  green  and  the  turf  at  the  head  of  a  stream, 

And  drink  himself  into  a  muddled-up  dream. 

The  call  of  the  trumpet,  the  clarion's  voice, 

Will  cause  many  others  of  men  to  rejoice, 

And  to  plunge  into  war  so  detested  by  mothers, 

And,  if  they  have  sense,  so  detested  by  others. 

The  hunter  delights  in  the  keen  and  cold  air 

When,  with  hounds,  he  is  chasing  the  hart  from  his  lair, 

Or  the  Marsian  boar,  whom  their  efforts  arouse, 

And  leaves  all  unheeded  his  amiable  spouse. 

But  as  for  me,  you'll  notice  how 

The  ivy  crowns  my  learned  brow, 

And  clearly  indicates  that  I 

Am  equal  to  the  gods  on  high. 

The  nymphs  and  satyrs  in  the  grove, 

Who  in  their  lightsome  dances  move, 

Make  me  (as  it  must  be  allowed) 

Distinguished  from  the  vulgar  crowd, 
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Euterpe's  pipe  the  while  to  inspire, 
While  Polyhymnia  strikes  her  lyre. 
Now,  if  you  feel  that  you  can  do  it 
And  rank  me  as  a  lyric  poet, 
Nothing  my  reputation  mars, 
My  swollen  head  shall  bump  the  stars. 


Cinnamon. 


"The    Lists" 

A  Field  for  Literary  Jousting. 

A. — We  offer  a  prize  of  §5.00  for  the  best  detective  story,  not 
exceeding  5000  words,  entitled  Elsie;  or  Incense  from  Inferno. 

N.B. — Both  style  and  development  of  plot  will  be  considered  in 
awarding  this  prize. 

B. — We  offer  a  prize  of  $2.00  for  the  best  short  poem,  entitled: 
September  29,  1919. 

Notice  to  Competitors. 

"  The  Lists  "  are  open  to  all  readers  o/The  Rebel  unless  specifically  restricted. 

All  envelopes  must  be  addressed  to  ''The  Lists"  Editor,  The  Rebel,  University 
College. 

The  name  and  address  of  every  competitor  must  be  "written  on  the  MS.  itself. 
Pseudonyms  will  be  used  in  publication  upon  request. 

Competitors  must  -write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

The  Editor  reserves  the  right  of  -withholding  any  award  in  case,  in  his  opinion, 
the  matter  submitted  is  not  of  sufficient  merit. 

The  Editor  reserves  the  right  of  printing  on  this  page  any  matter  sent  in  for 
competition,  whether  it  is  awarded  a  prize  or  not. 

All  entries  for  the  above  competition  "A  "  must  reach  the  Editor  on  or  before 
November  75,  igig,  and  for  liB  "  on  or  before  October  i£,  /gig. 

The  results  of  the  above  competitions  "A"  and  "B"  will  be  published  in  the 
December  and  November  issues  respectively. 


The    Literary    Drummer 

The  Editor  rang  me  up  in  indignation  this  morning.  Many  of  our  readers 
will  know  how  unpleasant  an  editor  can  be  without  being  indignant.  "Where  was 
the  Literary  Drummer,  and  when  was  he  going  to  begin  drumming?  The  Rebel 
was  going  to  press  tomorrow  and  The  Rebel  had  never  been  late  yet,  etc.,  etc." 
The  usual  line  of  editorial  hot  air.  I  couldn't  tell  him  where  the  L.  D.  was,  nor 
anything  about  his  drum.  The  last  I  heard  of  him  was  that  he  was  returning 
from  England  by  steerage  freight.  The  Editor  said  he  wasn't  surprised  and 
expressed  himself  really  well.  Then  he  did  a  really  nasty  thing.  He  said  that 
/  would  have  to  tell  our  readers  all  about  the  Drummer's  absence  and  how  the 
publishers  who  used  to  use  him  would  have  to  tell  the  readers  about  their  books 
themselves.  I  don't  envy  them;  it  must  be  bad  enough  to  publish  books  with- 
out having  to  read  them  so  as  to  tell  people  about  them.  But  that's  their 
lookout  now  that  I've  told  you  all  I  know  of  the  Literary  Drummer. 


NEW    OXFORD    BOOKS 

OSTEND  AND  ZEEBRUGGE.    Edited  by  C.  S.  Terry.  $2.25 

The  despatches  of  Sir  Roger  Keyes  and  other  narratives  of  the 
operation.     Thirteen  plates,  5  maps  and  plans. 

ON  JURISPRUDENCE  AND  THE  CONFLICT  OF  LAWS.         $3.50 
By  Frederick  Harrison.  ' 

With  annotations  by  the  late  Professor  Lefroy. 

A  reprint,  long  overdue,  of  the  lectures  dealing  with  the  English 
School  of  Jurisprudence  and  the  Historical  side  of  Private  Inter- 
national Law. 

THE  CENTURY  OF  HOPE.     By  F.  S.  Marvin.  $2.00 

A  view  of  Western  History  in  the  last  hundred  years  exhibiting  the 
growth  of  humanity  in  the  world  through  the  development  of  Science 
and  its  reactions  on  other  sides  of  national  and  international  life. 

TO-DAY'S  SHORT  STORIES  ANALYZED.  $2.50 

By  R.  W.  Neal,  M.A. 

An  informal  encyclopaedia  of  short  history  art  as  exemplified  in  con- 
temporary magazine  fiction,  intended  for  writers  and  students. 

MODERN  PUNCTUATION,  ITS  UTILITIES  AND  CONVENTIONS. 

By  George  Summey,  Jr.  $1.75 

An  attempt  to  set  forth  the  essential  facts  of  contemporary  usage  in 
punctuation,  attention  being  concentrated  upon  practice  in  recent 
American  printed  books  and  American  periodicals. 

LA  LIQUIDATION    DU    ROMANTISME    ET    LES    DIRECTIONS 
ACTUELLES  DE  LA  LITTERATURE  FRANCAISE. 
By  F.  Y.  Eccles.  $1.10 

A  general  survey  which  attemps  to  define  the  significance  of  the 
more  characteristic  French  writings  of  our  day  in  relation  to  the 
literature  of  the  recent  past. 

THE  SHAKESPEARIAN  STAGE.  $2.25 

A  coloured  wall  picture  by  N.  W.  Hills  (27  X20).  With  explanatory 
leaflet.     Mounted  on  rollers. 
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"  Well,  God  be  thanked  for  these  rebels,  they  offend  none  but  the  virtuous" 
Vol.  IV  NOVEMBER,  1919  No.  2 


Editorial 

Whether  the  gentleman  who  was  recently  credited 
Wonders6  with  saying   that  people  had  the  right  to  protest 

against  'the  abuse  of  the  use  of  free  speech'  can 
give  us  his  recipe  for  discovering  the  abuse  prior  to  the  use. 

Why  the  suggestion  that  the  War  Memorials  should  stay  in 
Toronto  rather  than  go  to  Ottawa  found  no  responsive  voices  in  a 
population  of  half-a-million.  It  was  first  made  in  the  daily  press 
weeks  ago.     The  rest  is  silence. 

Why  all  the  men  in  town  are  hastening  to  put  on  starched  collars 
again  instead  of  sticking  to  soft  ones.  If  man  was  not  born  in 
chains,  he  may  nevertheless  have  been  born  with  a  stiff  collar. 
Rousseau  does  not  say  anything  about  that. 

Whether  the  old  adage  that  every  bullet  has  its  billet  would  not 
admit  of  spelling  reform.  Perhaps  it  is  better  left  as  it  is.  There 
are  more  bullets,  even  now,  than  Bullitts.  The  number  of  billets, 
however,  seems  to  remain  a  constant. 

How  many  of  its  readers  are  subscribing  to  The  Manchester 
Guardian  Weekly,  The  Irish  Statesman,  and  The  London  Mercury. 
English  dailies  are  out  of  the  question  in  Canada.  Here  are  two 
weeklies  and  a  monthly  that  are  bound  to  be  worth  watching. 
The  first  of  these  is  already  out  in  the  open;  the  second  has  been 
seen  in  holes  and  corners;  the  third,  a  literary  monthly  which  Mr. 
J.  C.  Squire  is  going  to  edit,  sounds  promising. 

Whether  General  Smuts  is  the  only  man  in  the  world  today  who 
thinks  as  he  does  or  whether  he  is  the  only  man  with  the  courage  to 
say  so.     We  incline  to  the  latter  opinion. 
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Whether  the  swimming  tank  in  Hart  House  is  to  be  called  a 
natatorium  or  not.  The  question  is  important;  it  is  sure  to  in- 
fluence one's  stroke.     For  several  reasons. 

Whether  the  apparent  success  of  the  Ontario  temperance  legis- 
lation will  lead,  as  it  logically  ought,  to  the  penalising  of  subtler 
forms  of  intoxication,  as,  for  instance,  putting  the  final  polish  on 
one's  brown  boots  in  the  cellar,  or  smoothing  one's  hair  in  public 
places. 

Whether  the  old  dances  have  gone  for  good.  Many  of  us  mean 
to  try  to  shake  a  limb  one  of  these  days,  but  are  not  a  little  uneasy 
at  the  change  of  style.  We  have  always  thought  that  the  Canadian 
waltz  was  a  thing  of  real  charm  and  a  reasonable  amount  of  initia- 
tive, but  we  read  in  a  sedate  English  paper  that  'modern  dancing 
is  superior  to  the  old  waltzes  and  polka  in  being  far  more  varied, 
thus  giving  scope  to  some  imagination  on  the  part  of  the  dancers'. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  wiser  to  look  on.  Will  some  expert  contribute 
an  article? 

Whether  there  is  not  something  of  a  contre-danse  in  the  recent 
political  prospect  of  the  spiritual  rapprochement  between,  say,  the 
London  Nation  and  Lord  Robert  Cecil  or  between  some  of  Wilson's 
old  supporters  and  the  American  Senate.  Some  aspects  of  the 
present  political  situation  will  hardly  bear  looking  at.  Under  such 
conditions  a  smile  is  always  in  place. 

Who  can  identify  the  following  lines: 

I  saw  a  stable,  low  and  very  bare, 

A  little  child  in  a  manger. 
The  oxen  knew  Him,  had  Him  in  their  care, 

To  men  He  was  a  stranger. 
The  safety  of  the  world  was  lying  there, 
And  the  world's  danger. 

How  many  of  its  readers  like  the  suggestion  made  over  the 
dinner-table  the  other  day  by  a  man  of  indolent  but  fitfully  brilliant 
mind  that  the  University  should  extend  southwards  till  it  joined  up 
with  the  Art  Museum.  This  would  do  more  to  change  the  appear- 
ance of  down-town  Toronto  than  any  single  suggestion  we  have 
heard  for  a  long  time. 

Whether,  as  was  rumoured,  G.  K.  Chesterton  and  John  Drink- 
water  will  visit  Canada  shortly.  It  seems  almost  unnatural  for 
distinguished  Englishmen  to  come  here  instead  of  concentrating 
en  the  U.S.A.,  as  we  have  allowed  them  to  do  so  many  times  lately. 
If  these  two  do  come,  will  G.  K.  C.  be  allowed  to  tackle  the  spiral 
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staircase  from  the  gallery  to  the  dining-room  in  Hart  House?     Or 
will  he  be  dissuaded? 

How  many  years  will  elapse  before  Toronto  is  recognized  as  the 
home  of  a  dramatic  movement  in  Canada.  Will  it  be  two  years  or 
five?  The  question  whether  there  will  actually  be  such  a  dramatic 
movement  is  quite  another  matter.  Does  not  Toronto  regard  itself 
as  a  musical  city  without  being  anything  of  the  sort?  And  has  it 
not  already  within  its  precincts  by  far  the  most  vital  of  artistic 
movements  in  British  dominions  outside  of  England  without  being 
even  sluggishly  alive  to  the  fact? 

Whether  its  readers  are  remembering  that  C.  W.  Jefferys  is  to 
contribute  a  drawing  to  each  issue  this  year  and  that  the  com- 
plete set  in  reproduction  will  be  worth  distinctly  more  than  a  dollar. 

Why  the  following  definition  of  laughter  is  not  better  known : 
"To  laugh  is  to  be  malicious,  but  with  a  good  conscience". 

Why  Ontario's  Educational  System  will  keep  Ontario  first. 

\\  hy  the  City  of  Toronto  is  not  expropriating  land  to  widen 
upper  Yonge  street  while  it  is  cheap.  If  money  is  lacking  it  might 
be  expropriated  at  present  prices  and  the  holders  allowed  its  use 
till  payment  could  be  effected. 

Why  the  Prohibitionists  call  themselves  Temperance  advocates 
in  face  of  flamboyant  literature  and  posters. 

Where  the  joke  lay  in  that  joint  photograph  of  Cardinal  Mercier 
and  Mayor  Church  which  appeared  in  the  daily  press.  We  saw 
several  people  laughing  at  it. 


On  Every  Height 

{Goethe) 

On  every  height 

Is  peace, 
Not  a  leaf  is  stirred, 

Nor  heard 
The  gentlest  breeze; 
Birds  sleep  in  silent  trees. 
Wait, — ere  long 
Thou  shalt  rest  with  these. 
B.  F. 
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Is  There  a  New  Poetry? 

DURING  the  past  fifteen  years  a  great  number  of  books  on 
poetry  have  been  written.  There  have  been  established 
many  poetry  magazines,  some  of  them  critical  as  well  as 
poetical.  There  has  been  much  discussion  of  what  is  called  the 
new  movement  in  poetry;  and  there  is  with  many  an  impression 
that  in  this  scientific  age  discovery  has  extended  to  verse. 

All  this  is  fortunate  assurance  that  poetry  is  not  in  danger  of 
being  thought  of  as  something  finished  and  complete,  used  only  for 
analysis  and  imitation.  But  whether  real  poetry  is  being  read  by 
more  people  than  formerly  may  be  doubted.  The  question  is  at 
any  rate  apart  from  whether  the  poetry  which  is  being  read  is  in 
any  sense  new. 

The  poetry  which  has  spread  the  present  discussion  is  not  free 
verse.  I  would  draw  a  distinction  between  the  school  of  Vagueness 
(Imagism)  which  discards  rhyme  and,  as  popularly  understood, 
metre,  and  has,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  a  definite  rationale,  and 
the  school  of  Violence,  which  retains  rhyme  and  metre,  gets  with 
them  attention  as  the  band-wagon  of  the  modern  poetic  parade, 
and  assaults  with  intent  to  shock.  There  is  nothing  new  about 
this  sort  of  poetry.  It  gets  its  effect  much  as  doggerel  gets  its 
effect — by  over-emphasis,  both  in  rhyme  and  rhythm  and  in  sub- 
ject matter.  It  appears  in  essence  at  least  as  far  back  as  the 
formerly    well-known    song, 

"We  dcn't  want  to  fight,  but,  by  jingo,  if  we  do.  . .  ." 

Nor  is  there  any  ground  for  defending  such  verse  by  the  plea 
that  to  express  modern  life  poetry  must  be  confused  and  chaotic. 
The  poets  who  write  it  do  not  claim  such  defence.  Still  less  do  the 
poets  claim  it  who  are  writing  verse  which  is  indisputably  poetry 
and  at  the  same  time  trying  to  get  away  from  old  forms. 

The  best  of  the  "new"  (not  the  young)  poets,  the  Imagists,  are 
intensely  rational  and  very  systematic.  They  have  definite  rules 
for  the  writing  of  poetry,  and  are,  indeed,  inclined  to  be  doctrinaire. 
They  are  self-conscious.  They  love  to  work  in  subtle  patterns. 
They  strive  aggressively  for  the  "right"  word.  So  they  give  us 
slight,  fernlike  poems,  vaguely  rhythmed,  and  sick  with  concen- 
tration upon  the  objects  they  portray.  A  poem  typical  of  this 
school  will  show  what  I  have  tried  to  describe,  and,  printed  without 
line  divisions,  will  illustrate  a  point  I  wish  to  establish  later. 
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CIRCE. 
By  H.  D. 

It  was  easy  enough  to  bend  them  to  my  wish,  it  was  easy  enough  to  alter  them 
with  a  touch,  but  you,  adrift  on  the  great  sea,  how  shall  I  call  you  back? 

Cedar  and  white  ash,  rock-cedar  and  sand  plants  and  tamarind,  red  cedar 
and  white  cedar  and  black  cedar  from  the  inmost  forest,  fragrance  upon  fragrance; 
and  all  of  my  sea-magic  is  for  nought. 

It  was  easy  enough— a  thought  called  them  from  the  sharp  edges  of  the  earth; 
they  prayed  for  a  touch,  they  cried  for  the  sight  of  my  face,  they  entreated  me  till 
in  pity  I  turned  each  to  his  own  self. 

Panther  and  panther,  then  a  black  leopard  follows  close — black  panther  and 
red  and  a  great  hound,  a  god-like  beast,  cut  the  sand  in  a  clear  ring  and  shut  me 
from  the  earth,  and  cover  the  sea-sound  with  their  throats,  and  the  sea-roar  with 
their  own  barks  and  bellowing  and  snarls,  and  the  sea-stars  with  the  swirl  of  the 
sand,  and  the  rock-tamarinds  and  the  wind  resonance — but  not  your  voice. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  call  men  from  the  edges  of  the  earth.  It  is  easy  to  sum- 
mon them  to  my  feet  with  a  thought — it  is  beautiful  to  see  the  tall  panther  and 
the  sleek  deer-hounds  circle  in  the  dark.  It  is  easy  enough  to  make  cedar  and 
white  ash  fumes  into  palaces  and  to  cover  the  sea-caves  with  ivory  and  onyx. 

But  I  would  give  up  rock-fringes  of  coral  and  the  inmost  chamber  of  my  island 
palace  and  my  own  gifts  and  the  whole  region  of  my  power  and  magic  for  your 
glance. 

"Circe"  seems  to  me  a  very  fine  poem  indeed.  It  has  feeling 
and  beauty  and,  in  the  last  strophe,  drama.  Part  of  its  fineness, 
however,  comes  from  its  only  partly  conforming  to  the  first  rule  of 
the  imagists.  They  think  that  poetry  should  keep  as  far  as  possible 
"to  the  language  of  common  speech,  and  employ  always  the  exact 
word,  not  the  nearly  exact  or  the  merely  decorative.*  The  diction 
in  this  poem  (leaving  out  "nought" — a  profitable  transgression) 
seems  to  me  merely  adequate  to  express  the  surface  meaning.  It 
may  seem  like  quibbling,  but  I  do  not  think  exactitude  and  ade- 
quacy mean  quite  the  same.  Adequacy  gives  "Circe"  its  dis- 
tinction, and  leads  to  limitations.  The  poem  is  thin,  too  clearly, 
coldly  sunlit,  and  deficient  in  relieving  shadows.  It  fails  because 
for  one  reason  the  method  by  which  it  is  written  rules  out  the 
beautiful  word  so  used  as  to  spread  its  beauty  beyond  itself  in  the 
text,  and  thus  sacrifices  a  whole  range  of  legitimate  poetical  effect 
which  will  always  be  capable  of  giving  pleasure. 

"The  unit  of  vers  libre,"  say  the  imagists,  is  not  the  foot,  the 
number  of  syllables,  the  quantity  or  the  line.  The  unit  is  the 
strophe,  which  may  be  the  whole  poem,  or  may  be  only  a  part. 

Each  strophe  is  a  complete  circle Of  course  the  circle  need 

not  be  always  the  same  size  nor  the  time  allowed  to  negotiate  it  be 

*Amy  Lowell:  The  New  Movement  in  American  Poetry. 
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always  the  same.  There  is  room  here  for  an  infinite  number  of 
variations.  Also,  circles  can  be  added  to  circles,  movement 
upon  movement  to  the  poem,  provided  that  each  movement  com- 
pletes itself  and  ramifies  naturally  into  the  next." 

This  is  only  the  summing  up  of  what  the  imagists  have  to  say 
about  rhythm.  "We  believe,"  they  add,  "that  the  individuality 
of  a  poet  may  often  be  better  expressed  in  free  verse  than  in  con- 
ventional forms.  .  .  .  We  fight  for  it  as  a  principle  of  liberty." 
The  imagists  do  not  need  to  fight  for  free  verse  as  a  principle 
of  liberty.  By  their  own  definition  we  have  had  free  verse  ever 
since  the  King  James  Version.  They  might  say  more  fairly  that 
they  are  fighting  for  a  recognition  that  prose  may  be  poetic  or  for 
popularisation  of  poetic  prose.  If  for  the  first,  we  may  agree 
wholeheartedly.  If  for  the  second  we  wish  them  success.  But 
what  basis  is  there  for  the  claim  of  newness? 

The  imagists  demand  that  poetry  "render  particulars  exactly, 
and  not  deal  in  vague  generalities,  however  magnificent  and 
sonorous"  and  call  for  poetry  "that  is  hard  and  clear,  not  blurred 
and  indefinite."  They  add  that  they  are  not  mere  word-painters  of 
natural  objects.  They  claim  the  province  of  the  mind  with  all  its 
changing  moods  and  conditions.  "Imagism,"  they  say,  "means 
simply  a  clear  presentation  of  what  the  author  wishes  to  convey." 
So  much  we  understand,  but  we  cannot  see  that  the  statement  adds 
anything  to  the  aim  of  any  sincere  artist.  But,  they  add,  the  poet 
"may  wish  to  convey  a  mood  of  indecision:  in  which  case  the  poem 
should  be  indecisive;  or  he  may  wish  to  bring  before  the  reader  the 
constantly  changing  lights  over  a  landscape  or  the  varying  attitudes 
of  mind  of  a  person  under  strong  emotion,  then  his  poem  must  shift 
and  change  to  present  this  clearly." 

Do  they  mean  that  the  expression  of  indecision  should  be  in- 
decisive? How  then  shall  it  be  so  driven  home  to  the  reader  that 
he  will  realise  it?  Shall  the  imagist,  striving  for  concrete  definition, 
express  indecision  in  the  abstract?  Shall  the  poem  be  indecisive  in 
rhythm?  The  usual  rhythm  of  the  imagist  is  already  subtle  and 
vague.  If  one  had  to  express  irregularity,  how  would  it  square  with 
the  earlier  notion  of  regularly  recurring  circles?  The  greatest  success 
of  the  imagists  is  in  dealing  with  outward  objects.  In  describing 
states  of  mind  they  are  likely  to  take  refuge  in  symbolism  and 
express  feelings  in  terms  of  bubbles  and  balloons. 

There  is  something  to  be  said  about  the  imagists'  idea  of  how 
long  a  poem  should  be.     Their  official  pronouncement  that  "con- 
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centration  is  of  the  essence  of  poetry"  is  elastic  enough;  and  some 
of  their  poems  are  very  short  and  some  are  very  long.  There  is, 
however,  such  a  mass  of  four  and  five  line  poems  in  their  work  that 
one  cannot  help  thinking  they  have  missed  the  fact  that  concen- 
tration is  not  the  same  as  shortness;  that  brevity  is  not  necessarily 
the  soul  of  poetry.  The  imagists  do  seem  to  like  brevity,  and  they 
have  given  us  a  great  deal  of  it.  Now,  in  a  poem,  as  Edgar  Allan 
Poe  says,  undue  brevity  degenerates  into  mere  epigrammatism; 
and  he  adds,  I  think  decisively,  "there  must  be  the  steady  pressing 
down  of  the  wax."  He  might  have  gone  further  and  said  that  ex- 
treme brevity  is  always  in  danger  of  looking  like  sententiousness. 
Into  this  danger  the  imagists  sometimes  fall.  When  they  do  it  is 
amusing  to  see  the  seeker  after  poetic  freedom  revelling  in  the 
bonds  of  that  most  artificial  device — laconism. 

The  imagists  with  their  vagueness  and  the  other  more  preten- 
tious poets  with  their  violence  may  succeed  in  popularising  ryhthmic 
prose  by  calling  it  a  new  poetry,  but  Poe  gives  my  reason  for  think- 
ing that  they  will  not  be  responsible  for  a  new  great  poetic  period : 
.  .  .  just  as  the  lily  is  represented  in  the  lake  or  the 
eyes  of  Amaryllis  in  the  mirror,  so  is  the  mere  oral  or  written 
repetition  of  these  forms,  and  sounds,  and  colours,  and  odors,  and 
sentiments  a  duplicate  source  of  delight.  But  this  mere  repetition 
is  not  poetry.  He  who  shall  simply  sing,  with  however  glowing  an 
enthusiasm,  or  with  however  vivid  a  truth  of  description,  of  the 
sights,  and  sounds,  and  odors,  and  colors,  and  sentiments  which 
greet  him  in  common  with  all  mankind,  he,  I  say,  has  yet  failed  to 
prove  his  divine  title.  There  is  still  a  something  in  the  distance 
which  he  has  been  unable  to  attain.  We  have  still  a  thirst  un- 
quenchable, to  allay  which  he  has  not  shown  us  the  crystal  springs. 
This  thirst  belongs  to  the  immortality  of  man.  It  is  at  once  a  con- 
sequence and  an  indication  of  his  perennial  existence.  It  is  the 
desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star.  It  is  no  mere  appreciation  of  the 
Beauty  before  us  but  a  wild  effort  to  reach  the  Beauty  above. 
Inspired  by  an  ecstatic  prescience  of  the  glories  beyond  the  grave, 
we  struggle  by  multiform  combinations  among  the  things  and 
thoughts  of  time  to  attain  a  portion  of  that  Loveliness  whose  very 
elements  perhaps  appertain  to  eternity  alone.  And  thus,  when  by 
Poetry  or  when  by  Music,  the  most  entrancing  of  the  poetic  moods, 
we  find  ourselves  melted  into  tears,  we  weep  then,  not  as  the  Abbate 
Gravina  supposes,  through  excess  of  pleasure,  but  through  a  certain 
petulant  impatient  sorrow  at  our  inability  to  grasp,  now,  wholly, 
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here  on  earth,  at  once  and  forever,  those  divine  and  rapturous  joys 
of  which  through  the  poem  or  through  the  music,  we  attain  to  but 
brief  and  indeterminate  glimpses.  The  struggle  to  apprehend  the 
supernal  Loveliness — this  struggle  on  the  part  of  souls  fittingly 
constituted  has  given  the  world  all  that  which  it  (the  world)  has 
ever  been  enabled  at  once  to  understand  and  feel  as  poetic." 

R.  B. 


The  Lonely  Man 

It's  just  about  a  lonely  man 
Whom  long  ago  I  knew, 

And  what  I  say  about  him  now 
Is  absolutely  true. 

He  never  had  a  brother  or 

A  sister  in  his  life, 
And,  truth  to  tell,  no  mother 

But  his  father's  only  wife. 

His  nearest  blood  relations  were 
His  father's  mother's  son, 

And  his  mother's  father's  daughter, 
Who  was  an  only  one. 

He  never  saw  his  cousins-german 

On  his  mother's  side, 
Because  her  brother  wasn't  born 

Before  her  parents  died. 

Nor  did  he  know  his  other  aunt, 

And  so  he  never  missed  her, 
Because,  you  see,  his  father  never 
Had  a  little  sister. 

When  very  young  he  learned  to  walk, 

Assisted  by  his  mother, 
By  placing  one  foot  forward,  then 

Alternately  the  other. 
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And  so  he  formed  the  habit, 

As  he  trod  his  lonely  path, 
And  others  also — such  as  using 

Water  in  his  bath. 

And  so  maintained  them  all  his  life, 

Though,  curious  to  tell, 
He  didn't  know  that  other  men 

Were  doing  it  as  well. 

The  oddest  thing  about  him  was 

A  most  uncommon  trait, 
He  never  spoke  a  word  unless 

He  had  a  word  to  say. 

In  early  life  he  craved  a  wife, 

And  yet  he  never  sought  her, 
Because,  he  said,  he'd  have  to  wed 

Some  other  fellow's  daughter. 

And  so  he  lived  a  lonely  life, 

And  died  a  lonely  bachelor, 
And  never  went  abroad  because 

He  never  had  a  satchel,  or 

Trunk,  portmanteau,  or  valise 

Till  after  he  was  dead; 
And  then  he  didn't  carry  one, 

They  carried  him  instead. 

Though  in  a  blameless,  aimless  life 

He  always  spoke  the  truth, 
A  habit  he  acquired  in 

His  very  early  youth, 

The  rascals  who  interred  him  most 

Unjustly  did  presume 
To  inscribe,  in  staring  lettering, 

"Here  lies"  upon  his  tomb. 

— Cinnamon. 
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I.     Of  Motors  and  Motoring 

BELIEVE  not  for  one  brief  instant,  gentle  reader,  that  I  am 
guilty  of  a  motor.  I  speak  of  them  with  all  the  innocence  of 
blissful  ignorance.  To  me  sparking-plug,  carburettor,  and 
magneto  convey  nought  whatever.  I  cannot  distinguish  a  Stude- 
baker  from  a  Packard,  nor  is  my  ear  sufficiently  trained  to  differen- 
tiate from  the  hum  of  other  motors  the  particular  dissonance  com- 
monly associated  with  Fords.  Contented  for  the  most  part  with 
using  my  feet,  I  could  echo  the  pious  sentiment  of  Cattaway,  the 
old  Kentish  gardener  who  was  the  hero  of  my  youth:  "  If  Gawd  'ad 
meant  men  to  scorch,  Wullie,"  he  would  say,  "He'd  'ave  put  'em 
on  wheels."  Such  a  remark,  coming  as  it  did  from  one  who  was  a 
martyr  to  rheumatism,  convinced  me  that  I  might  well  remain 
satisfied  with  the  good  pair  of  working  legs  with  which  He  had 
endowed  me. 

But  it  is  not  a  mere  impertinence  on  my  part  to  deal  with  a 
subject,  the  technicalities  of  which  are  beyond  me.  Lookers-on  see 
most  of  the  game:  and  a  long  experience  of  avoiding  death  beneath 
the  wheels  of  motors,  combined  with  occasional  rides  at  every 
variety  of  speed,  furnishes  me  with  the  qualifications  necessary  for 
discussing  this  topic,  at  any  rate  from  an  unscientific  point  of  view. 
Moreover  it  is  with  the  motorist  rather  than  the  motor  that  I  would 
chiefly  deal. 

I  have  long  felt  that  a  code  of  rules  should  be  drawn  up  instruct- 
ing incipient  motorists  in  the  rudiments  of  good  form:  for  I  have 
personally  been  witness  to  some  breaches  of  etiquette  which  be- 
trayed extraordinary  ignorance  of  the  usual  observances,  and  I 
cannot  help  feeling  that  these  faux  pas  are  generally  due  either  to 
inexperience  or  to  some  unaccountable  weakness  of  moral  fibre 
which  may  well  bring  the  whole  fraternity  of  automobilists  into 
disrepute.  I  know  of  one  who  deliberately  avoided  running  over  a 
man:  it  is  true  that,  in  excuse,  he  pleaded  that  the  car  might  have 
suffered  some  damage;  but  I  shrewdly  suspect  that  this  was  only 
an  evasion,  and  that  he  missed  his  opportunity  out  of  sheer  faint- 
ness  of  heart.  Worse  still,  one  of  the  "craft"  recently  so  far  trans- 
gressed the  bounds  of  decorum  as  to  offer  me  a  lift  down  town.  I 
was  waiting  for  a  street-car  at  the  time,  and  as  it  was  raining  heavily 
I  was  glad  to  accept  the  offer :  but  at  the  same  time  I  could  not  help 
feeling  that  this  sort  of  thing  would  never  do,  and  that  a  timely 
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warning  was  needed.  If  the  gentleman  in  question  should  happen 
to  read  this  effusion  (there  is  only  one,  in  this  city  at  least,  who  has 
been  guilty  of  such  an  irregularity),  he  will,  I  trust,  recognise  that 
it  is  only  a  kindly  consideration  for  the  good  name  of  the  great  body 
to  which  he  belongs  that  compels  me  to  chronicle  this  strange  lapse 
on  his  part. 

Automobiles  are  the  just  reward  of  industry  and  wealth,  and  it  is 
ridiculous  that  those  who  have  not  earned  such  rewards  should 
expect  to  partake  of  them.  The  arrogance  of  the  average  pedes- 
trian is  insufferable.  One  would  imagine,  from  the  leisurely  way 
in  which  he  crosses  the  street,  that  the  motorist  was  beholden  to 
him  for  the  privilege  of  using  the  public  thoroughfare.  Women 
with  baby-carriages  are  particularly  offensive:  my  friend  B.  tells  me 
that  one  deliberately  tried  to  run  him  down,  and  that  it  was  not 
till  he  had  disposed  of  two  babies  and  one  mother  that  he  succeeded 
in  gaining  the  proper  respect  due  from  pedestrians.  Motorists 
should  not  need  to  be  told  that  children  are  softer  than  lamp-posts 
or  telephone  poles:  if  they  do  not  know  it,  a  little  experience  will 
soon  teach  them  the  desirable  alternative. 

But  cyclists  are  the  real  nuisance,  the  object  of  the  happy 
motorist's  deepest  scorn  and  hatred.  There  is  something  con- 
temptible about  the  way  in  which  these  repulsive  creatures  slip  in 
and  out  of  the  traffic :  truly  they  are  as  slippery  as  eels,  there  is  no 
catching  them.  Their  attitude  is  always  suggestive  of  "Mammon, 
the  least  erected  spirit  that  fell  from  heaven":  for  "Their  looks  and 
thoughts  are  always  downward  bent."  But  there  is  always  one  sure 
method  of  disposing  of  these  pests:  they  dare  not  face  a  hill,  but 
always  dismount  and  push  their  machines  up  the  very  middle  of  the 
road.  Catch  them  thus,  and  you  have  them  on  the  hip:  one  swift 
rush,  a  stifled  cry,  a  scrap-heap  of  twisted  iron  and  torn  rubber,  and 
one  more  of  these  parasites  of  the  road  has  gone  to  his  last  account. 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  the  silent  or  the  noisy  method  is 
to  be  preferred.  The  answer  depends  upon  the  temperament  and 
tastes  of  the  motorist.  There  are  some  who  prefer  to  steal  noise- 
lessly, tiger-like,  upon  their  prey,  stalking  it  down  street  after  street, 
playing  with  it  as  a  cat  with  a  mouse,  and  finally  annihilating  it  with 
one  swift,  sudden  pounce.  This  is  the  favorite  method  of  your 
bicycle-hunter.  As  for  pedestrians,  there  is  more  fun  to  be  gained 
perhaps  in  pursuing  the  tactics  of  the  charging  elephant,  running 
them  down  with  triumphant  trumpetings  and  with  the  cut-out 
opened  up  to  the  full.     On  such  occasions  the  expression  of  terror 
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on  the  face  of  the  destined  victim  adds  greatly  to  the  zest  of  the  per- 
formance. B.  has  two  cars,  the  "Yellow  Peril",  with  which  he 
stealthily  tracks  the  slinking  cyclist  to  his  doom,  and  the  "Red 
Death",  which  he  reserves  for  pedestrians.  Stout  people,  he  tells 
me,  answer  the  purpose  best,  as  they  are  less  likely  to  damage  the 
springs  of  the  car.  Slim  folk  should  generally  be  taken  slowly,  or 
they  are  liable  to  jolt  the  car  badly.  Some  drivers  prefer  the  wet, 
slippery  days,  when  the  chains  are  on  the  tires,  but  B.  always 
maintains  that  such  practice  is  crude  and  inartistic. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  day  when  B.  took  me  over  a  policeman. 
It  was  down  Avenue  Road  hill  on  a  fine  spring  morning.  The  fire 
was  in  my  blood,  and,  but  for  the  risk  of  warning  our  unconscious 
victim  of  his  impending  doom,  I  should  have  shouted  aloud  from 
sheer  exhilaration.  Luckily  I  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  curb  my 
exuberant  spirits:  perhaps  it  was  the  gleam  in  B.'s  eye  which 
warned  me.  We  took  him  at  full  speed,  for  though  he  was  not 
particularly  corpulent,  B.  felt  that  such  a  chance  occurs  but  once 
in  a  life-time  and  that  he  could  not  afford  to  run  the  risk  of  missing 
so  unparalleled  an  opportunity.  The  car  behaved  splendidly,  and 
B.  afterwards  confessed  to  me  that  it  was  a  red-letter  day  in  his  life. 
It  was  something  more  than  that  to  me.  It  was  a  revelation  which 
opened  my  eyes,  as  nothing  else  could  have  done,  to  the  true  joys 
of  motoring. 

B.,  alas!  is  with  us  no  longer:  absorbed  one  day  in  the  pursuit  of 
a  cyclist  who  had  already  escaped  him  once,  he  did  not  discover 
until  too  late  that  a  fire-engine  was  bearing  down  upon  him  from 
the  rear.  It  was  a  sad,  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  community. 
There  are  indeed  others  to  carry  on  his  splendid  tradition,  for  the 
spirit  of  true  sport  is  not  dead  among  us  yet:  but  I  shall  ever  re- 
member the  gallant  gentleman  who  did  most  to  initiate  me  in  the 
more  recondite  pleasures  of  motoring. 


II.    Of  Ur£ers 

IT  is  only  by  the  somewhat  ugly  name  of  "Urgers"  that  the  type 
which  I  am  about  to  describe  can  be  designated.     Everybody 
must  have  met  some,  in  real  life  or  in  literature,  (Socrates,  I 
take  it,  was  one  of  them),  but  they  have  never,  to  my  knowledge, 
been  treated  of  under  this  particular  title:  and  yet  few  titles  could 
so  aptly  describe  them. 
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My  friend  V is  an  urger,  and  if  a  club  of  them  should  ever  be 

founded,  I  cannot  conceive  of  anybody  more  suited  to  fill  the  chair. 
His  most  noticeable  characteristic  is  a  boundless  enthusiasm,  which 
glitters  in  his  eye  and  trembles  in  his  voice.  I  have  heard  that  he 
does  spend  a  few  of  the  night  hours  recumbent  in  slumber,  but  I 
should  have  to  be  a  witness  to  this  unnatural  spectacle  to  believe  it. 
If  ever  a  man  was  built  for  a  somnambulist,  he  is.  I  myself  am,  to 
my  shame  be  it  spoken,  a  person  of  a  somewhat  sluggish,  indifferent 
temperament,  and  my  degree  has  ever  been  the  comparative,  rather 
than  the  superlative.  It  is  such  torpid  creatures  as  myself  that 
the  Gods  have  ordained  that  urgers  should  befriend.  A  friendship 
between  two  urgers  would  be  impossible:  they  would  both  die  of 

physical  exhaustion.    This,  no  doubt,  is  why  V has  selected  me  and 

an  impassive  Caledonian  with  a  cold,  critical  eye,  for  his  companions. 
There  is  something  very  infectious  in  the  ever-bubbling  excite- 
ment and  rapture  of  these  enthusiasts.  Many  a  time  have  I  been 
goaded  out  of  my  habitual  sluggishness  to  read  and  enjoy  a  work 
which  I  had  previously  lacked  the  courage  or  energy  to  tackle. 

On  one  occasion,  I  must  admit,  V endeavoured  to  induce  me 

to  read  that  well-known  drama  by  M .     Adopting  what  I  may 

describe  as  the  "imaginary  opponent"  attitude,  he  tore  all  my 
possible  objections  to  shreds,  and  with  such  fiery  eloquence  did  he 
plead  that  at  times  I  was  almost  tempted  to  doubt  the  truth  that  lay 
hidden  in  my  own  bosom.  It  was  only  when  he  paused  for  breath 
after  three  hours  of  persuasive  discourse  that  I  found  an  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  to  him  that  I  had  read  the  work  in  question  and 
admired  it  as  much  as  he  did.  To  his  honour  be  it  said  that,  instead 
of  roughly  demanding  why  I  had  not  told  him  so  at  once,  he  warmly 
grasped  me  by  the  hand:  and  thereupon  commenced  a  duet  of 
praise  and  appreciation  in  which  I  manfully  sustained  the  second  part. 
One  might  dilate  at  length  on  the  ecstasies  of  these  rapt  en- 
thusiasts. It  is  indeed  fortunate  for  the  Churches  that  they  are 
unable  to  attract  all  men  of  this  type  into  the  missionary  vocation : 
for  so  speedily  would  all  humanity  be  converted,  that  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons  would  pace  the  world  forlorn,  their  occupation 
gone.  The  Rev.  William  Sunday  is  an  urger,  and  only  see  what 
devastation  he  works  daily  among  the  battalions  of  the  arch-enemy. 

My  friend  V would  indeed  prove  a  formidable  antagonist  of  the 

Prince  of  Darkness,  should  the  spirit  ever  prompt  him  to  direct  his 
energies  to  the  mission  field.  Up  to  the  present,  however,  I  regret 
to  say  that  I  have  been  unable  to  persuade  him  to  contemplate 
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these  higher  activities.  With  that  charming  modesty  which  is  so 
attractive  a  feature  in  many  of  his  kind,  he  belittles  his  own  powers, 
and  would  doubt  his  ability  to  cope  with  so  redoubtable  and  ver- 
satile an  opponent.  Let  us  hope  however  that  advancing  years  will 
tempt  him  to  abandon  his  present  pursuits  and  enter  the  lists. 
Think  of  the  excited  crowds  reading  the  bulletins  outside  the  office 

of  our  respectable  daily,  the  Gl :  Bulletin,  6  p.m.:  "Missionary 

champ  hurls  defi  at  infernal  potentate." 

7  p.m. — "Satan  comes  off  worst  in  first  round.     Odds  even." 

8  p.m. — "First  blood  to  V :  Satan  visibly  tiring:  V 

favorite  three  to  one." 

9  p.m. — "  V puts  over  sleep-producer:  downs  devil." 

9.10  p.m. — "Satan  Converted". 

How  the  extras  would  sell  along  Yonge  street !     How  bashful  V 

would  be  at  the  publicity  of  the  affair !     The  Gl would  attribute 

the  victory  to  her  (or  his  or  its)  influence  on  public  morality:  the 

St would  claim  to  have  been  ahead  of  all  the  other  papers  in 

receiving  the  authentic  reports:  the  Te would,  I  think,  be  a 

little  disappointed  at  the  momentous  news:  the  general  public, 

after  a  few  days'  reflection,  would but  such  speculations  carry 

me  far  from  my  subject. 

There  is  a  warning  which  those  who  enjoy  or  contemplate  friend- 
ship with  urgers  would  do  well  to  heed.  With  these  enthusiasts 
there  is  no  level  ground :  when  they  are  not  perched  on  the  mountain 
top,  they  are  in  the  depth  of  the  valley;  and  in  such  cases  they  must 
be  handled  with  special  care.  A  "sanguine"  temperament  in  the 
"blues"  is  a  pitiable  spectacle,  and  the  inexpert  are  perplexed  as 
to  the  proper  method  of  treatment  at  such  crises.  For  ourselves, 
we  have  found  that  deliberate  and  provocative  insult  is  the  surest 

if  not   the  safest,  cure.     "T 's  productions",   I   once  said  to 

V on  such  an  occasion,  (T is  a  special  favorite  of  his), 

"T 's  productions  are  unmitigated  rot.  He  is  a  'paltry  poet- 
aster and  platitudinarian'."     V was  up  from  his  seat  at  once 

with  fire  in  his  eye,  and  after  an  hour  of  breathless  debate  I  allowed 

myself  to  be  convinced  (as  indeed  I  already  was)  that  T was 

one  of  the  most  inspired  poets  of  the  present  generation.  The 
blues  were  completely  forgotten,  and  my  little  ruse  had  won  the  day. 
Once  indeed  I  startled  him  out  of  a  fit  of  depression  by  accusing 
him  point-blank  of  being  enthusiastic:  but  on  this  occasion  he  took 
such  umbrage  that  ever  since  I  have  resorted  to  somewhat  less 
outrageous  insults.  W.  D.  W. 
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Dutch  Art  in  Canada:     The  Last  Chapter 

IT  would  be  careless  to  assume  that  Dutch  art  in  Canada  was 
dead,  gone,  and  forgotten,  simply  because  it  is  sinking  down 
to  its  natural  level.  Perhaps  the  happy  days  when  a  three  or 
four  hundred  per  cent,  profit  could  be  made  on  a  Dutch  painting 
will  never  return,  but  the  amount  of  the  stuff  accumulated  in 
Canada  will  cause  some  concern.  Some  compiler  of  popular 
statistics  might  figure  out,  laying  them  in  a  line  from  Montreal, 
where  of  course  they  start,  how  near  they  would  get  to  Toronto. 
A  long  monotonous  smudge  of  grey  days,  cows,  and  old  women 
peeling  potatoes. 

While  millionaires  and  connoisseurs  were  busy  collecting  this 
stuff  the  Canadian  painter,  always  in  more  intimate  touch  with  art 
movements,  was  feeling  the  influence  of  the  French  impressionists 
and,  although  the  safe  and  sane  Dutch  route  offered  a  much  better 
livelihood,  to  the  credit  of  Canadian  painters,  be  it  said,  there  were 
few  who  followed  it. 

But  what  is  to  become  of  the  pile  of  stuff  in  private  collections? 
The  younger  generation  are  not  hypnotized  so  easily  as  their  parents 
who  fell  for  them.  To  own  a  Blommers  and  a  Mesdag  no  longer 
gives  us  prestige  or  serves  as  an  entree  to  the  homes  of  the  haute 
bourgeoisie.  How  dispose  of  them?  Drop  them  on  the  market 
and  perhaps  suffer  loss  and  ridicule?  Keep  them  in  the  family  who 
are  perversely  growing  up  to  admire  Nash,  Bakst,  Davies,  and 
John?  No!  Leave  them  to  a  museum  and,  if  the  museum  does 
not  want  them,  leave  them  a  money  bequest  on  condition  the 
collection  remains  intact,  a  lasting  monument  to  conceit  and 
ignorance. 

It  is  probable  that  much  of  this  stuff  will  eventually  be  offered  to 
public  galleries.  The  Montreal  Art  Gallery  already  has  too  much. 
The  stranger  goes  in  expecting  in  the  metropolis  to  find  a  repre- 
sentative collection  of  Canadian  art  and  finds  instead  the  com- 
mercialized Dutch  school,  and  not  enough  of  our  own  work  to  fill 
one  small  room.  It's  time  to  say  bluntly:  Morrice  is  a  bigger 
painter  than  Anton  Mauve,  Ernest  Lawson  than  Mesdag,  Tom 
Thomson  than  Weissenbruck.  The  average  collector  would  sniff 
at  such  a  comparison  and  look  up  the  market  prices,  but  if  sincerity, 
courage,  and  individuality  mean  anything  we  are  quite  justified  in 
making  such  a  statement.     We  are  no  longer  humble  colonials, 
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we've  made  armies,  we  can  also  make  artists,  historians,  and 
poets. 

One  hears  the  usual  excuse:  "Oh  we're  a  young  country". 
It's  that  youthful  spirit  of  daring  and  enthusiasm  which  should  go 
into  our  art.     Art  is  not  a  sign  of  middle  age  and  moral  rottenness. 

Dutch  art  had  done  much  to  delay  progress,  but  now  that  it  is 
losing  its  lustre  it  would  be  most  unfortunate  if  the  evil  done  by  the 
collectors  should  be  perpetuated  by  our  museums  meekly  accepting 
bequests  from  them.  Ajax. 


Below  the  Rapid 

In  the  black  swirl  at  the  pour 

Of  the  rapid  he  drifts  ashore ; 
The  wanton  river  has  worked  its  will 

And  he  can  return  no  more. 

He'll  follow  no  more  the  sun; 

Portage  and  rapid  are  one; 
Night  brings  no  need  of  a  camping-place, 

The  end  of  the  trail  is  run. 

Take  him  not  back  to  the  town, 

Here  where  he  died  set  him  down ; 

He'd  scorn  to  lie  in  a  formal  plot, 
Awaiting  a  harp  and  crown. 

'Twere  heaven  for  him  to  stay 

Where  the  rocks  lie  cool  and  gray, 

Close  under  the  balsam  boughs,  a-toss 
In  the  rapid's  windy  spray. 

Asleep  with  all  he  loved  best 

We  leave  him  in  lasting  rest, 
Where  solemnly  stand  the  fretted  spruce, 

Deep  in  the  dark  Northland's  breast. 

J.  M. 
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Politics  and  People 

THE  greatest  American  republic  has  not  yet  joined  the  League 
of  Nations.  In  the  framing  of  the  treaty  President  Wilson 
was  accused  of  assuming  too  much  responsibility:  in  an 
endeavour  to  secure  its  acceptance  by  the  people  he  represented  he 
clearly  depended  too  much  on  his  own  powers.  He  was  stricken 
down  in  the  course  of  a  campaign  of  education.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  his  countrymen  will  grant  him  in  sickness  what  they 
denied  him  in  health.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
another  example  of  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  physical  upon 
great  men,  reached  New  York  as  British  ambassador  almost  at  the 
time  of  Mr.  Wilson's  collapse. 

Rarely  do  they  go  as  deep  as  first  principles  at  Ottawa.  The 
descent  of  President  Falconer  the  other  day  on  the  Capital  induced 
a  philosophical  discussion  of  unusual  interest.  In  the  course  of  a 
plea  for  assistance  in  educating  returned  soldiers,  Sir  Robert  argued 
that  such  education  would  constitute  an  investment  for  the  country; 
that  half  a  dozen  men  so  educated  might  make  discoveries  which 
would  pay  for  all  Canada's  war  debt;  that  the  contest  of  the  future 
was  with  a  Germany  crushed  materially,  but  well  educated.  Mr. 
Nesbitt  elicited  these  views  by  stating  with  laconic  assurance: 
"You  give  me  capital  and  I'll  give  you  the  men  to  develop  the 
resources".  This  remark  so  typical  of  the  atmosphere  which  gave 
it  birth  reminds  one  of  the  newly-rich  father  who  was  told  by  the 
headmaster  that  the  slow  progress  of  his  daughters  at  school  was 
due  to  want  of  capacity.  "Capacity,  capacity,"  he  exclaimed, 
"How  much  does  it  cost?     They  shall  have  it  at  once." 

The  election  campaign  in  Ontario  is  in  merry  progress.  Some 
three  hundred  candidates  are  applying  for  one  hundred  and  eleven 
seats.  Some  of  our  Liberal  newspapers  have  worn  the  spectacles 
of  party  so  long  that  they  can  see  nothing  but  evil  in  such  a  state 
of  affairs.  Many  worthy  candidates  will  go  down  to  defeat  in  the 
melee,  they  contend;  the  United  Farmers  are  playing  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy  in  their  stupid  insistence  on  representation  by  men  of 
their  own  choice.  The  same  press  never  thinks  of  mentioning  the 
fact  that  the  farmers  are  opposing  five  cabinet  ministers,  or  of 
suggesting  a  very  simple  device  for  avoiding  the  ill  in  question. 
The  device,  however,  will  become  law  only  with  a  modification  of 
our  rigid  party  system,  such  as  may  result  from  the  present  election. 
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It  consists  in  the  option  of  designating  a  second  or  third  choice  of 
candidates.  If  this  were  permitted  a  contest  among  more  than 
two  candidates  could  hardly  fail  to  result  in  the  election  of  the  man 
regarded  by  the  majority  as  the  safest  candidate. 

The  Minister  of  Education,  whom  we  may  congratulate  on 
receiving  an  acclamation,  has  been  criticizing  the  Recall  as  un- 
British  in  character.  Party  is  very  jealous  of  divided  allegiance. 
It  may  well  be  contended  on  the  contrary  that  no  single  feature 
of  the  present  elections  is  more  cheering  than  the  intimate  way  in 
which  the  farmer  candidates  are  connected  with  their  constituencies. 
It  really  looks  as  if  we  might  have  a  revival  of  representative 
government.  In  the  circumstances  one  should  hesitate  to  exclaim 
against  the  Recall,  questionable  as  it  may  be  in  principle.  It  is 
true  that  it  has  not  been  employed  in  England.  Neither,  for  that 
matter  has  the  Referendum.  Both  betray  a  mistrust  of  Parliament, 
the  Recall  on  the  part  of  the  local  community,  the  Referendum  on 
the  part  of  Parliament  itself.     One  is  as  un-British  as  the  other. 

Mr.  William  Ivens  is  a  visitor  in  Ontario.  He  was  announced 
to  speak  on  Prohibition — that  is  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cants— at  a  recent  Sunday  evening  meeting.  The  owners  of  the 
theatre  in  which  he  was  to  speak,  having  been  approached,  it  is 
said,  by  the  Dominion  "Authorities"  refused  to  sanction  the  use  of 
their  sacred  premises  for  this  purpose.  They  even  refused  to  allow 
Mr.  Ivens  to  enter  the  building  and  sit  silently  on  a  chair.  Pre- 
viously similar,  but  less  devious,  objection  had  been  raised  to  his 
speaking  at  Sarnia.  He  did  speak,  however,  and  has  been  invited 
by  the  veterans'  organization  of  that  city  to  fill  a  return  engagement. 
The  "Authorities  "  evidently  think  all  this  perilous  to  public  morals. 
They  regard  freedom  of  speech  as  a  minor  element  of  the  freedom 
we  fought  for.  We  hold  no  brief  for  Mr.  Ivens.  We  merely  believe 
in  ventilation.  And  we  have  this  suggestion  to  make  in  the  matter. 
We  suggest  that  the  "Authorities"  again  intervene.  This  time  let 
them  insist  on  the  theatre  being  opened  to  Mr.  Ivens  and  Mr. 
Meighen.  Let  the  one  expound,  not  the  virtues  of  Prohibition,  but 
the  history  of  the  Winnipeg  strike,  while  the  other  tells  the  history 
of  those  thousand  ballots,  and  let  the  audience  determine  which 
story  is  worse  for  the  morals  of  the  community.  We  forget.  The 
discernment  of  the  public  in  such  matters  cannot  be  trusted.  That 
being  the  case  a  jury  might  be  empanelled  from  the  professors  of  our 
theological  colleges.  P.  B. 
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An  Exhortation 

{On  reading  that  Edinburgh  was  to  be  the  seat  of  an  international 
Prohibition  Congress.) 

I've  heard  a  crowd  of  wild-like  Yanks 
And  other  Christian  Temperance  cranks 
Are  goadin'  ye  to  stir  your  shanks 

On  their  dreich  way; 
Oh  dinna  let  them  prick  your  flanks 

To  be  as  they! 

They  envy  you  your  heads  of  worth, 
On  two  percent  they  go  to  girth 
And  like  auld  Dives  in  their  dearth 

They  look  on  you, 
And  seeing  a'  your  canty  mirth 

Are  like  to  spew. 

My  heart  fair  greets  to  think  how  soon 
In  homely  Ayr  a  stranger  loon 
Wi'  nasal  wailin's  may  ca'  doon 

Teetotal's  curse; 
When  ye've  no  honest  Rob  to  droon 

Them  a'  in  verse. 

If  he  were  only  livin'  yet 

He'd  show  these  rantin'  fools  the  gait, 

Some  Willie  in  their  band  wad  sweat 

O'er  his  own  prayer; 

And  a'  wad  quake  to  see  them  set 

In  "Holy  Fair". 

Oh  Scots  wha  syne  wad  sooner  die 
Than  gie  up  Scotch  or  warmin'  Rye; 
Oh  let  your  humour  still  be  dry, 

But  not  your  throats: 
Ye '11  wail  from  Embro  Toun  to  Skye 

And  John  o'  Groats. 
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Besides  dear  Scotland  think  of  me, 
Your  bairn  removed  but  ane  degree, 
Next  year  I  thought  in  one  grand  spree 

To  see  thy  land 
And  toast  thee  deep  in  Barley  Bree — 

Must  that  be  canned? 

Then  Scotland  tell  them  ye  are  auld; 
Ere  they  were  breekit  ye  were  bald, 
And  langsyne  found  what  ye  could  hauld 

Without  the  aid 
O'  Billy  Sunday  and  his  cauld 

Waugh  limonade.  H.  K.  G. 


Return. 


House  of  a  thousand  vanished  days, 
In  the  sunshine  and  the  rain, 
Girt  with  song  of  woods  and  fields 
Where  the  birds  cry  "Home"  again, 
Home,  home,  ah  home  again. 

On  the  days  that  sleep  with  you 
Let  the  silence  fall; 
While  among  the  falling  leaves 
Birds  shall  cease  to  call, 
"Home,  home,"  the  homing  call. 

Only  let  the  bees  still  hold 

White  hives  in  the  sun: 

Where  those  patient  labours  went 

Till  the  day  was  done, 

All  the  care  soon  spent  and  done. 

When  about  the  house  the  pines 

Whisper  after  rain, 

When  the  welcome  even  falls 

We  shall  turn  again, 

Home — home  of  joy  and  pain.  H.  K.  G. 
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"Again  I  Take  My  Pen  in  Hand" 

I  HAVE  lost  my  fountain-pen.     This  statement  is  not  meant  as  a 
complaint,    much    less   as   a   thinly-veiled   accusation.     As   a 
matter  of  fact,  its  loss  was  to  a  certain  extent  an  act  of  self- 
defence.     Let  me  explain  myself. 

Time  was  when  the  seriousness  of  writing  "in  ink"  weighed 
heavily  upon  me.  Paper,  blotter,  ink  and  penholder  had  each  to 
be  found,  after  which  came  the  selection  of  a  pen-point,  a  nice 
matter.  As  the  victim  of  an  almost  pathetic  faith  in  human  nature, 
my  natural  instinct  was  to  select  a  ball-point,  because  its  advertise- 
ment seemed  so  sound.  Need  I  say  that  the  result  always  failed 
to  fulfil  my  expectations?  A  medium  fine  pen,  such  as  is  used  in 
most  schools,  was  the  lady-like  choice  which  accompanied  a  frilly 
dress  and  letters  to  unfamiliar  relatives.  The  hand-writing  was 
invariably  neat,  the  language  most  polite,  and  the  letters  excruciat- 
ingly dull.  But  in  moments  of  asceticism  or  aspirations  to  martyr- 
dom, was  I  sufficiently  interested  in  this  world  to  give  it  my  written 
thoughts,  I  selected  for  the  purpose  a  pen  of  fin-like  proportions. 
My  impression  of  stubs  was  that  all  really  strong-minded  persons, 
such  as  parents,  teachers  and  aunts,  always  used  them;  only 
occasionally,  when  I  had  passed  an  examination,  or  had  a  birthday, 
did  I  aspire  to  imitate  their  choice  with  its  accompanying  features 
of  lack  of  punctuation,  substitution  of  dashes,  and  an  abrupt  style. 
Never  in  those  days  did  I  succeed  in  feeling  at  home  with  a  stub 
pen. 

My  point  with  regard  to  the  fountain-pen  is  now  easily  made 
clear.  I  bought  it  in  a  lady-like  moment  and  I  had  to  use  it  in  all 
moods.  Life  lost  all  its  zest.  What  could  I  do  but  lose  that  pen? 
It  was  little  less  than  dishonest  to  write  a  slip-shod  essay  with  that 
pen,  and  yet  I  perpetrated  not  only  this  crime,  but  also  used  it  for 
an  ascetic  letter. 

But  another  development  has  ensued  since  my  loss.  I  have 
formed  an  unbounded  affection  for  a  stub  pen,  of  what  looks  to  me 
like  the  accepted  variety.  The  question  now  aroused  is:  Have  I 
grown  strong-minded,  after  the  fashion  of  my  elders  and  betters,  or 
are  stub  pens  not  what  they  once  were? 

Scribe. 
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Books  at  Random 

"Here  is  more  matter  for  a  hot  brain."—  AuTOLYCUS. 

Sylvia  and  Michael.  (By  Compton  Mackenzie,  Harper). 
When  Sylvia  Scarlett  came  out  one  of  my  friends  rejoiced  in  the 
revival  of  the  picaresque  novel.  There  was  a  delight  in  being 
hurried  along  breathlessly  down  the  stream  of  Sylvia's  adventures 
and  development.  After  a  long  sojourn  in  the  tents  of  Henry 
James  we  had  acquired  a  certain  meticulousness  of  conscience 
about  the  propriety,  the  literary  propriety  of  course,  of  any  keyhole, 
peeps  into  intimate  soul-secrets,  unless  the  literary  structure  of  the 
story  warranted  the  presence  of  a  duly  authorized  eye  at  the  keyhole 
We  could  sorrow  over  such  a  literary  blemish  in  the  intricate  web  of 
Nostromo  as  the  poignant  description  of  Decoud's  lost  agony.  But 
in  Sylvia  Scarlett,  and  now  much  more  in  this  latest  volume  of  her 
history,  there  is  no  question  of  peeping  and  keyholes,  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie throws  the  door  wide  open,  draws  back  every  curtain, 
flings  up  in  turn  the  innermost  windows  of  Sylvia's  soul,  and  we 
never  stop  to  ask  by  what  right  he  does  so,  or  how  he  comes  to  know 
so  intimately  her  midnight  musings,  her  very  dreams.  We  are  too 
interested  in  Sylvia  herself  to  enquire  very  closely  into  the  parti- 
cular literary  method  which  Mr.  Mackenzie  has  chosen  for  her 
portrayal. 

In  a  way  the  book  is  a  sort  of  watershed  of  opinion,  its  many 
streams  of  thought  and  tendency  all  flow  away  from  the  Victorian 
slope.  It  is  intensely  modern,  and  to  some  Sylvia  will  not  be 
interesting  at  all,  simply  unintelligible  and  repugnant.  One  is 
reminded  of  Mr.  Lytton  Strachey's  ironic  picture  of  Victorianism 
by  some  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  passionate  outbreaks.  He  puts  the 
following  meditation  into  Sylvia's  mouth,  and  I  should  say,  into  her 
mind,  just  before  the  emotional  crisis  of  the  book — "  It  is  a  tragedy 
for  the  man  or  woman  who  realizes  futility  without  being  able  to 
escape  from  it.  That's  where  the  Middle  Ages  were  easier  than  we. 
Futility  was  impossible  then.  That's  where  we  suffer  from  that 
ponderous  bag  of  Victorianism.  When  one  pauses  to  meditate  upon 
the  crimes  of  the  Victorian  era!  And  it's  impossible  not  to  dread 
a  revival  of  Victorianism  after  the  war."  Again — "Sylvia  had  seen 
illustrations  in  English  newspapers  of  beaming  old  gentlemen 
'doing',  as  it  was  called,  'their  bit',  proud  of  the  nuisance  they  must 
be  making  of  themselves,  incorrigible  optimists  about  the  tonic 
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effects  of  war,  because  they  had  succeeded  in  making  their  belts 
meet  round  their  fat  paunches,  pantaloons  that  should  have  buried 
themselves  out  of  sight  instead  of  pirouetting  while  young  men  were 
being  killed  in  a  war  for  which  they  and  their  accursed  Victorian- 
ism  were  responsible  by  licking  the  boots  of  Prussia  for  fifty  years". 

This  note  of  slightly  self-conscious  modernism  is  most  apparent 
in  Sylvia  and  Michael.  The  impress  of  the  war  is  very  evident. 
Mr.  Mackenzie  has  been  through  it  without  any  illusions.  His 
reflections  on  the  grim  light  which  the  war  has  thrown  on  the  inner 
nature  of  modern  western  civilization  go  deeper  than  any  contem- 
porary criticism  has  yet  done.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  entrenched 
complacency  of  "Musings  without  Method".  There  are  many 
passages  worth  quoting  in  this  connection,  but  one  must  suffice — 
Michael  is  thinking  aloud  to  Sylvia — "I'm  not  going  to  lay  down 
positively  that  this  war  may  not  be  extremely  salutary.  I  think  it 
will  be,  but  I  acquit  God  of  any  hand  in  its  deliberate  ordering. 
Free  will  must  apply  to  nations.  I  don't  believe  that  war  which, 
while  it  brings  out  often  the  best  of  people,  brings  out  much  more 
often  the  worst,  is  to  be  regarded  as  anything  but  a  vile  exhibition  of 
human  sin.  The  selflessness  of  those  who  have  died  is  terribly 
stained  by  the  selfishness  of  those  who  have  let  them  die.  Yet  the 
younger  generation,  or  such  of  it  as  survives,  will  have  the  compen- 
sation when  it  is  all  over  of  such  amazing  opportunities  for  living 
as  were  never  known,  and  the  older  generation  that  made  the  war 
will  die  less  lamented  than  any  men  that  have  ever  died  since  the 
world  began.  And  I  believe  that  their  purgatory  will  be  the  greyest 
and  the  longest  of  all  the  purgatories". 

Some  of  our  old  friends  appear  again.  Guy  Hazlewood  has 
a  few  crowded  days  with  Sylvia  before  he  is  killed  in  the  first 
Bulgarian  onslaught  on  Serbia.  Sylvia  finds  Philip  Iredale  again 
in  Bucharest,  acting  as  officer  controlling  Transport  of  Neutral 
Passenger  Traffic,  and  has  a  characteristic  interview  with  him 
in  her  endeavour,  bootless  of  course,  to  secure  a  passport  for 
Concetta.  Her  pathetic  effort  to  work  out  her  own  spiritual 
salvation  in  the  attempt  to  save  Concetta  is  one  of  the  most  tragic 
things  in  the  book.  We  are  taken  into  deeper  waters  in  this 
book  than  in  the  first  stage  of  Sylvia's  history.  It  is  the  Odyssey 
of  Sylvia's  spirit,  her  history  from  the  time  when,  to  use  her 
favourite  quotation  from  Apuleius,  she  had  eaten  rose-leaves  and 
ceased  to  be  a  golden  ass.  Her  reunion  with  Michael,  which  Mr. 
Mackenzie,  in  spite  of  modernist  canons  of  fiction,  is  not  afraid 
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to  give  us,  is  inevitable  and  a  masterpiece  of  emotional  development. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  main  features  of  the  book,  a  feature  which 
is  as  much  a  merit  as  a  defect,  is  the  frequent  occurrence  of  long 
stretches  of  reflective  analysis,  extraordinarily  incisive  and  illumin- 
ating. One  is  reminded  a  little  of  the  Fourth  Gospel:  whoever 
speaks  it  is  always  the  voice  and  the  style  of  the  writer  himself. 
So  in  this  book,  whether  Sylvia,  or  Guy,  or  Michael  discuss  or 
meditate  aloud,  one  is  conscious  that  the  writer  is  speaking,  one 
recognizes  the  showman's  voice  behind  his  marionettes.  But  this 
is  not  to  say  that  Sylvia  or  any  of  her  figures  degenerate  into 
types  or  mere  vehicles  for  the  author's  ideas.  Mr.  Mackenzie  is  far 
too  good  an  artist  for  that,  and  Sylvia's  personality  and  develop- 
ment become  more  and  more  convincing  and  interesting  until  the 
end,  if  end  it  can  be  called,  is  reached,  high  upon  the  cliffs  of 
Samothrace.  The  story  of  Sylvia  is  a  new  and  modern  and  wholly 
delightful  rendering  of  Psyche's  wanderings,  only  it  is  the  Unknown 
Eros  that  she  seeks  and  finds.  S.  H.  H. 

The  Owl — A  Miscellany.  (Martin  Seeker,  1919).  An  enter- 
prising library  would  hasten  to  secure  this  first  number  of  The  Owl. 
If  it  continues  as  it  has  begun  it  will  be  a  thing  of  real  artistic  and 
literary  value.  We  are  told  that  it  "will  come  out  quarterly  or 
whenever  enough  suitable  material  is  in  the  hands  of  the  editors". 
These  are  the  aristocrats  of  journalism,  indeed.  They  also  remind 
the  reader  that  "sixty-seven  years  separate  the  oldest  and  youngest 
contributors",  these  being  Thomas  Hardy  and  Pamela  Bianco,  who 
enjoys  the  double  distinction  of  being  the  latest  of  the  Primitives 
in  pictorial  art  and  the  only  distinguished  lady  in  England  whose 
age  is  calculable  by  a  simple  subtraction  sum. 

We  suspect  that  this  new  miscellany  originated  in  the  studio  of 
William  Nicholson  and  that  the  cover  design  and  two  anonymous 
illustrations  inside  are  his.  The  items  of  indubitable  value  in  the 
collection  are,  first,  a  characteristic  poem  by  Thomas  Hardy  who  is 
the  youngest  old  man  that  ever  was.  Not  that  his  moods  are 
youthful — one  might  suspect  him  if  they  were — but  that  his  art  is 
as  strenuous  in  this  and  one  or  two  other  poems  that  he  has  recently 
allowed  to  appear  as  if  he  were  still  in  the  prime  of  life.  Next  a 
poem  by  J.  C.  Squire  who  is  rapidly  slipping  into  a  position  of 
literary  leadership  among  the  younger  writers  in  London.  He  has 
distinguished  himself  as  editor,  critic,  parodist,  poet.  These  two 
poets,  one  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  and  the  other  at  the  end  of 
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his,  stand  out  strongly.  The  others  present  average  representations 
of  themselves  standing  at  ease.  There  is  a  sonnet  of  Masefield's 
about  Beauty  which  closely  resembles  the  best  part  of  a  hundred 
others  that  he  has  printed  in  recent  years.  One  wonders  whether 
he  will  ever  begin  to  write  about  Life  again.  His  career  has  been 
uncertain  from  the  start  and  it  is  useless  to  prognosticate,  but  his 
period  of  distemper  has  been  distressingly  protracted  and  one  may 
be  pardoned  for  fearing  that  it  has  become  chronic. 

Of  the  illustrations,  which  are  perhaps  better  as  a  whole  than 
the  letterpress,  there  is  none  better  worth  mention  than  a  wash- 
drawing,  "The  Indian",  by  Joseph  Crawhall,  who  serves  to  illus- 
trate the  fact,  observable  any  day  of  the  week,  that  in  Anglo-Saxon 
countries  an  artist  does  not  even  need  the  help  of  a  bushel  in  order 
to  hide  his  light.     Who  is  Joseph  Crawhall?     Cock-a-doodle-doo. 

In  conclusion  The  Owl  presents  five  pages  of  Max  Beerbohm's 
best  prose,  entitled  "A  Clergyman".  No,  the  thing  is  not  to  be  had 
in  Toronto.  B.  F. 


My  Intent 

I  intended  to  blame, 

But  my  heart  felt  like  water, 
I  intended  to  blame 
A  young  Turk,  his  full  name 
Alexander,  the  same 
Not  yet  known  to  fame; 

I  was  set  on  great  slaughter. 
I  intended  to  blame, 

As  I  certainly  oughter. 

Yes  I  certainly  should, 

And — in  heaven's  name  why, 
Since  I  certainly  should 
And  felt  sure  that  I  could 
If  my  heart  were  of  wood — 
Perhaps  then  I  could, 

Make  that  bold  young  un  cry 
"Camerad!"  As  he  should, 

Still — I'd  rather  not  try. 

O.  C.  P. 
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Dreams 

I  HAD  laid  down  a  book  of  Noyes'  poems,  and  was  watching  the 
figures  in  the  fairy-land  of  the  coals  as  they  acted  the  story  of 
Silk-o'-the-Kine.  I  saw  Eilidh  and  Isla  as  they  came  hand  in 
hand  down  the  hill  from  their  hut  in  the  heather,  and  I  felt  the  cool, 
sunny,  pine-sweet  breath  of  the  morning  that  played  around  them 
as  they  crossed  the  sandy  beach.  I  saw  them  enter  the  water  and 
swim  out  together  towards  the  sunrise,  while  the  sea  broke  round 
them  in  ripples  of  gold  and  green.  Further  and  further  they  swam, 
dwindling  and  dwindling,  till  only  an  occasional  flash  of  Eilidh's 
white,  wet  arm  could  be  seen.  Then  that,  too,  vanished,  and  I  was 
alone  with  the  sea.  Slowly  the  picture  clouded,  faded,  and  died, 
and  once  more  I  found  myself  gazing  into  the  coals. 

For  some  time  I  sat  thus,  surrendering  myself,  with  as  glad  a 
trust  as  Eilidh's,  to  the  guidance  of  that  sweetest  and  most  selfish 
mistress,  Fancy.  A  little  flame  flickered  lightly  in  the  stillness, 
and,  as  if  in  response  to  the  sound,  all  the  half-seen  surroundings 
of  the  fire  seemed  to  withdraw.  They  mingled,  blended,  and  veiled 
themselves,  losing  colour  and  outline,  and  merging  slowly  in  a 
darkening  mist.  The  fire  itself  grew  larger  and  brighter,  and  I  felt 
myself  being  carried  rapidly  towards  it  through  a  universe  of  trans- 
parent blackness.  Then,  as  the  motion  ceased,  the  glow  of  the 
fire  was  clouded  over.  Slowly  the  mist  thickened,  but  through  it 
all  the  shifting,  changing  glow  of  the  fire  could  be  seen,  till  at  last 
the  curtain  of  mist  was  torn  across  and  scattered  and  the  picture 
was  revealed. 

In  the  distance,  across  a  great  strath,  a  range  of  hills  cut  into 
the  glow  of  a  wonderful  sunset.  The  sun  itself  was  veiled  by  a 
flame-tipped  screen  of  cloud,  whose  crimson  edges  showed  vividly 
against  the  ruddy  orange  of  the  sky.  Farther  from  the  fiery  glory 
of  that  source  the  cloud-tints  changed.  Orange  they  were,  amber, 
and  light,  delicate  pink.  And  the  sky  changed  with  them,  from  a 
blaze  of  smoky  red  to  saffron,  and  transparent,  pellucid  green. 
Near  the  zenith,  on  a  ground  of  deepest,  tenderest  blue,  floated  a 
tiny  cloudlet  of  fairy,  ethereal  white.  In  the  foreground  a  river 
mirrored  every  line  and  tint,  save  in  the  shadow  of  the  farther  bank 
where  it  flowed  calm,  dark  and  dreaming,  breaking  here  and  there 
into  quick,  golden  ovals  as  a  grayling  rose  to  a  drifting  fly.  A  light, 
warm  breeze  blurred  for  a  moment  the  reflection,  and  rustled  the 
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crisp  reeds  with  a  low,  musical  tone.  Gradually  the  tone  increased 
in  volume,  and  then  there  pealed  forth  a  chord  of  a  richness  that 
even  Beethoven  could  never  equal.  The  music  rose  in  a  clear 
summons,  then  sank  again  as  the  air  filled  with  a  tender  whisper 
as  of  the  wings  of  angels  who  bowed  before  the  glory  in  the  west. 
Again  it  swelled  in  rich  pealing  chords,  till  the  whole  earth  seemed 
to  vibrate  in  harmony  with  music  that  interpreted  all  the  wonder, 
all  the  grandeur,  all  the  holiness  of  the  beauty  of  that  sunset — such 
a  sunset  as  there  may  have  been  before  the  first  Sabbath — such  a 
sunset  as  the  Creator  may  have  looked  on  when  he  found  this  world 
"very  good". 

Slowly  the  colours  faded  out  of  the  sky  as  the  sun  sank.  A  light 
chill  breeze  dimmed  for  a  moment  the  dark  mirror  of  the  water,  and 
touched  the  reeds  with  a  faint  sad  whisper  as  of  a  parting  kiss.  It 
brought  with  it  a  sound,  distinguishable  at  first  only  as  a  sound, 
but  quickly  taking  form  and  character,  till  it  sounded  through  the 
varied  voices  of  the  night  with  the  mellow  tenderness  of  a  violin 
played  by  a  master  hand.  Gradually  the  slow-distilling  notes 
formed  themselves  into  a  song  whose  tones  seemed  fraught  with  all 
the  weary  hopelessness,  with  all  the  useless  yearnings  and  regrets  of 
a  world  grown  old.  Faint  and  sad,  the  notes  crept  away  down  the 
lonely  river,  to  lose  themselves  in  the  rising  mist. 

Again  there  was  silence.  The  west  was  a  pale  green,  flecked 
here  and  there  with  dim  ghosts  of  clouds,  whose  tenuous  edges 
retained  but  the  faintest  shade  of  colour.  The  surface  of  the  river 
was  dark,  cold,  and  mysterious,  and  began  to  be  veiled  by  the 
gathering  shreds  of  mist.  Suddenly  the  silence  was  broken,  as  a 
salmon  leaped  out  of  the  water  and  rushed  round  a  wide  circuit  on 
the  surface  as  though  in  a  despairing  effort  to  escape  some  relentless 
foe.  After  a  few  moments  the  fish  sank  back,  the  disturbed  water 
subsided,  and  there  was  silence  till  the  widening  ripples  touched 
the  bank.  The  hungry,  sibilant  whisper  of  the  water,  as  it  seeped 
through  the  brown,  dead  reeds,  held  the  ear  for  a  moment;  then 
that,  too,  passed.  Here  and  there  throughout  the  strath  lights 
gleamed  from  windows,  lonely  and  far  apart,  and  one  light  moved 
and  winked  in  and  out  as  though  fearful.  It  was  as  though  little 
men  had  found  themselves  in  a  world  of  great  malevolent  spirits, 
and  crouched  trembling  in  their  hiding-places  while  the  unknowable 
dangers  of  the  night  woke  and  stirred  around  them.  Stronger 
and  stronger  grew  this  feeling  of  a  formless  terror,  till  all  Nature 
seemed  to  thrill  with  a  fear  for  which  no  expression  was  found. 
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The  mist  on  the  water  was  thickening.  The  grayling  had  ceased 
to  rise.  The  glow  had  nearly  vanished  from  the  west,  and  in  the 
east  the  menacing  arc  of  the  earth-shadow  raised  its  gloomy  bulk- 
like Fate  made  visible.  A  great  hush  fell.  It  seemed  that  nature 
was  waiting,  knowing  that  expression  must  come,  and  with  it,  if 
not  security,  at  least  relief.  Then  through  the  hush  there  came  the 
faint,  far  notes  of  pipes,  and  the  terrible  tension  was  relieved.  Yet 
the  fear  remained,  for  in  every  note  the  music  spoke  of  the  fear. 
It  spoke  of  giants  that  sit  among  the  mountains  and  look  down  on 
men  to  do  them  hurt.  It  spoke  of  hags  that  ride  the  storm  and  hurl 
man's  handiwork  to  destruction.  It  spoke  of  the  beautiful  maidens 
of  the  sunset  that  draw  men  after  them  till  they  fall  over  the  edge 
of  the  world,  and  it  told  of  kelpies  waiting  to  pull  down  the  stifling, 
fighting  traveller  at  the  ford.  With  a  last  tremulous  note  the 
music  ceased. 

In  the  silence  that  followed  the  fear  increased  to  a  nightmare 
terror.     Then  something  snapped,  and  I  was  gazing  into  a  cold 
fireplace  with  a  jingle  of  words  in  my  ears: 
"Said  Tweed  to  Till, 

'What  gars  ye  rin  sae  still?' 

Said  Till  to  Tweed, 

'Though  ye  rin  wi'  speed, 

'As  I  rin  slaw, 

'Yet,  whaur  ye  droon  ae  man, 

'I  droon  twa.'"  A.  F. 


Of  the  Ups  and  Downs  of  Life 

I  stay  out  all  night, 

And  wander  and  smoke 

When  my  schemes  all  go  right. 

I  stay  out  all  night, 

So  my  cash  takes  to  flight; 

And  then  when  I'm  broke, 

I  stay  out  all  night, 

And  wander  and  smoke. 

A.  F. 
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"Rantin',  Rovin'  Robin." 

PROFESSOR  Macnaughton*  made  mention  of  this  half- forgotten 
song  of  Burns' ;  but  he  did  better — he  acted  the  part  inimit- 
ably. The  lad  born  in  Kyle  "had  nothing  on"  this  bdli- 
cose  professor  who  lectured  on  Burns  as  if  he  were  leading  an 
attack,  and  viciously  running  the  bayonet  into  enemies  unseen. 
One  after  another  he  laid  them  low — the  deadly  goddess  of  Re- 
spectability, the  false  idol  of  Prohibition,  the  weak-kneed  Pacifist, 
and  the  "scrags"  who  knew  not  poetry — to  the  entertainment  and 
amusement  of  his  audience. 

The  high  art  of  trenchant  phrase,  and  the  stinging  denun- 
ciation :  the  art  also  of  admiration  that  glows  with  life  and  vigorous 
understanding — Professor  Macnaughton  knows  them  all  and  with 
them  plays  on  his  audience  like  a  master  musician. 

"Pith"  and  "Power"  are  words  that  recurred  in  the  mountain 
torrent  of  his  vituperations  and  appreciations;  and  they  serve  very 
fairly  to  express  the  lecture  and  the  lecturer. 

What  he  said  about  Burns  seems  to  matter  less  than  how  he 
said  it;  still  I  do  remember  that  we  started  with  the  homely  vigour 
of  Anglo-Saxon,  and  chuckled  with  him  over  "The  Jolly  Beggars", 
sharing  his  glee  as  he  pounced  on  some  disreputable  word.  These 
too  he  singled  out:  the  calm  sufficiency  of  a  line  in  "Death  of  Dr. 
Hornbook": 

"The  wife  slade  cannie  to  her  bed 
But  ne'er  spak  mair," 

and  the  terse  phrasing  of  "A  Man's  a  Man",  with  the  magnificent 
ideal  of  its  last  verse : 

"That  sense  and  worth  o'er  a'  the  earth 
May  bear  the  gree,  and  a'  that." 

Then  the  climax  came — and  the  lecturer  let  fly  his  quiverful  of 
arrows  at  the  unfortunate  Cambridge  professor  who  had  dared  to 
say  "Scots  wha  hae"  was  rant.  It  proved  stirring  verse  indeed  as 
Professor  Macnaughton  declaimed  it — with  offstage  remarks — in 
his  stride.  We  feel  that  he  has  much  more  to  say  about  Burns — 
and  other  things. 

c.  c.  c. 

*At  the  English  Association. 
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The  Players  Club,  Hart  House  Theatre  and 
the  University 

IN  1913  there  was  formed  the  Players  Club  of  the  University  of 
Toronto.  The  main  object  at  that  time  was  the  production 
of  plays  for  the  University  and  for  the  people  of  Toronto. 
There  was  also  in  the  minds  of  those  who  were  responsible  for  the 
first  steps  in  the  formation  of  the  Club  that  when  in  the  future,  after 
the  completion  of  Hart  House,  the  University  had  a  theatre,  it 
would  be  an  advantage  to  have  some  organization  ready  to  begin 
at  once  the  staging  of  dramatic  performances.  In  1913  and  1915  the 
Club,  with  the  help  of  women  actors  within  the  University,  made 
two  productions:  "An  Enemy  of  the  People"  by  Ibsen,  and  a 
double  bill  consisting  of  "The  Pigeon"  by  John  Galsworthy  and 
"The  Dark  Lady  of  the  Sonnets"  by  Bernard  Shaw.  By  the  end 
of  the  second  production  it  was  realized  that  the  war  would  er- 
tainly  put  an  end  to  the  carrying  out  of  further  plans  and  the  Club 
as  a  living  organization  came  to  an  end. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  there  remained  enough  of  those  who  had 

been  concerned  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  Club  to  make  a  fresh 

start;  and  last  spring  in  a  series  of  meetings  a  new  committee  was 

elected,  a  new  constitution  drafted,  and  plans  made  for  an  extended 

season  of  plays  during  the  coming  term.     The  constitution  of  Hart 

House  entrusts  the  management  of  the  equipment  of  the  theatre, 

subject  to  the  approval  of  Hart  House  Committee,  to  the  charge  of 

the  Club.     The  affairs  of  the  Club  are  in  the  hands  of  a  committee 

known  as  the  Board  of  Syndics,  elected  annually,  and  containing 

representation   from   undergraduates,   graduates,  and   staff.     The 

activity  of  the  theatre  is  not,  however,  confined  to  the  putting  on  of 

plays  by  the  Players  Club.     Hart  House  Theatre  is  for  all  the 

University  and  it  is  expected  that  other  dramatic  organizations, 

centering  there,  will  use  the  theatre,  its  equipment,  and  so  far  as 

they  may  be  available,  the  services  of  its  director.     It  is  probable 

also  that  the  theatre  may  be  used  for  courses  of  lectures  and 

musicals  which  have  no  direct  bearing  on  the  drama. 

Hart  House  Theatre  is  the  most  complete  of  its  kind  in  America. 
It  seats  five  hundred  persons,  has  ample  loge  space  and  accommoda- 
tion for  box  office  staff  and  its  entrances  are  so  arranged  as  to  allow 
easy  access  to  it  independently  of  the  rest  of  the  building.  On  the 
stage  many  of  the  devices  are  being  installed  for  the  first  time 
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outside  of  the  European  theatres.  In  addition  to  its  stage  mechan- 
ism the  theatre  has  its  own  workshops  and  scene  studio. 

The  plays  to  be  given  during  the  season  by  the  Players  Club  are 
as  follows:  The  Queen's  Enemies:  Lord  Dunsany;  The  Farce  of 
Master  Pierre  Patelin,  The  Chester  Mysteries  of  the  Nativity  and 
Adoration;  The  Alchemist:  Ben  Jonson;  The  Trojan  Women  of 
Euripides;  The  New  Sin:  MacDonald  Hastings;  and  Love' s  Labour 
Lost:  Shakespeare.  In  addition  the  Club  plans  to  give  a  series  of 
lectures  on  the  plays  to  be  presented.  It  is  expected  that  the 
lecturers  will  be  Professors  Kittredge  and  Simpson  of  Trinity; 
Professor  Pelham  Edgar  of  Victoria,  and  Professors  Dale  and 
Wallace  of  University  College.  There  will  be  also  a  series  of  quasi 
dramatic  presentations,  matinees  lyriques,  hitherto  well-known  to 
France,  where  they  have  gained  great  popularity.  The  matinee 
lyrique  is  a  combination  of  reading  and  music  adapted  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  literature  in  which  the  poetic  content  so  predominates 
over  the  dramatic  as  to  make  it  ill-adapted  for  full  stage  pro- 
duction. The  Club  proposes  to  interpret  in  this  manner  during  the 
season  The  Vision  of  Giorgione  by  Gordon  Bottomley;  A 
Masque  of  Dead  Florentines  by  Maurice  Hewlett,  a  group  of 
poems  under  the  head  of  "Music"  and  another  under  the  heading 
All  Seas  All  Ships.  Finally  the  Director  of  the  Club  will  give  six 
lectures  on  the  art  of  the  theatre.  A  calendar  giving  dates  and 
times  of  both  plays  and  lectures  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 
the  secretary  of  the  Club. 

The  Director  of  the  Club  is  Mr.  Roy  Mitchell,  who  is  well- 
known  in  Toronto  because  of  his  productions  for  the  Arts  and 
Letters  Club  from  1909  to  1914,  following  which  he  became  tech- 
nical director  for  the  Greenwich  Village  Theatre,  New  York.  Mr. 
Mitchell  brings  to  the  work  at  the  new  theatre  the  practical  ex- 
perience from  lack  of  which  non-professional  producers  sometimes 
suffer.  The  productions  and  matinees  lyriques  will  be  under  his 
direction. 

The  Rebel  feels  that  it  can  ask  for  this  comparatively  new 
University  enterprise  the  support  of  all  its  readers.  Dramatic  art 
does  not  flourish  more  than  any  other  art  apart  from  public  appre- 
ciation, patronage,  and  approval.  Undergraduates  who  are  fond 
of  the  theatre  and  want  to  learn  its  working  have  here  an  oppor- 
tunity which  few  other  Universities  can  offer.  The  Hart  House 
Theatre  needs  undergraduate  actors,  designers,  and  technicians. 
It  will   need   to   develop   undergraduate   playwrights.     It   needs 
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undergraduate  organizers,  and  needs  undergraduate  audiences. 
From  the  University  staff  and  the  Toronto  public  it  needs  practical 
cooperation  by  attendance  at  its  performances  and  suggestions  for 
their  improvement.  We  hope  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Univer- 
sity will  justify  this  attempt  to  establish  at  Hart  House  Theatre  a 
type  of  dramatic  production  hitherto  confined  to  larger  cities. 

R.  B. 


To  the  Ship  of  State 

[Horace,  Carm.  I,  xiv.] 

Oh  ship,  what  will  thy  fortune  be, 
Launched  on  a  new,  uncertain  sea! 
All  bare  thy  sides,  the  oars  are  gone; 
Thy  mast  is  sprung,  the  mainyards  groan; 
No  tackle  now  supports  thy  keel, 
No  spirits  answer  thine  appeal. 
Why  boast  of  timber  and  a  frame 
Descendants  of  illustrious  fame, 
If  thou,  in  fickle  humour,  durst 
Not  let  thy  children  quench  their  thirst! 
The  southern  breeze,  with  piteous  whine, 
Wafts  faint  perfume  of  native  wine, 
And  mingles  with  thy  children's  cry — 
"Give  us  to  drink,  or  else  we  die!" 
What  sailor  heeds  the  painted  stern, 
If  so  he  knows  not  where  to  turn 
To  wet  his  whistle,  should  he  land 
Upon  Ontario's  arid  strand — 
Dry  as  the  great  Sahara's  plain 
That  knows  no  dew  or  gentle  rain; 
Devoid  of  all  those  pleasant  places 
Refreshing  as  the  green  oases — 
The  only  caravansery 
A  Government  dispensary ! 
Oh  thou,  my  trouble  and  fatigue, 
Insidious  foemen  are  in  league, 
With  minds  resolved  and  efforts  bent, 
To  bind  you  down  to  two  per  cent! 

Cinnamon. 
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"Rousseau  and  Romanticism" 

(By  Irving  Babbitt) 

THIS  is  a  book  that  defeats  its  own  purpose.  Designed  to 
illustrate  the  dangerous  absurdities  inherent  in  the  romantic 
creed  and  practice  it  succeeds  in  enlisting  the  reader's 
sympathies  on  behalf  of  the  theories  it  aims  to  discredit.  It  is  late 
in  the  day  to  tell  us  that  enthusiasm  is  sometimes  ridiculous,  nor  are 
we  so  benighted  that  a  learned  professor  from  Harvard  must  unseal 
our  eyes  to  the  harmless  exaggerations  and  the  delicious  absurdities 
of  a  movement  which  despite  all  the  follies  it  engendered  saved 
poetry  to  the  world.  It  is  a  very  gullible  undergraduate  who  takes 
Hernani's  posturings  too  seriously  or  is  the  dupe  of  all  the  paradoxes 
that  flow  from  the  Rousseauistic  source.  What  requires  to  be 
counteracted  now  among  youthful  students  of  poetry  is  rather  the 
tendency  to  refer  everything  to  the  measure  of  common-sense 
experience.  One  hundred  years  ago  Shelley  made  his  famous 
plea  for  poetic  imagination  as  the  one  force  capable  of  saving  his 
age  from  enslavement  to  the  mechanical  processes  which  science 
was  multiplying  with  such  alarming  rapidity.  Mr.  Babbitt's  alarm 
at  the  utilitarian  advance  is  as  great  as  Shelley's,  and  his  attitude 
is  distinctly  more  hostile.  What  characterizes  his  position  is  an 
extreme  fastidiousness  that  amounts  almost  to  a  denial  of  the 
poetical  virtues  of  the  'romantic'  imagination,  and  an  extreme 
timidity  that  condemns  the  great  romantic  writers  as  morally  un- 
sound. "There  is  no  such  thing,"  he  says,  "as  romantic  morality" 
and  "romantic  imagination"  is  at  once  philosophically  and  poeti- 
cally ineffective  by  its  failure  to  illuminate  reality. 

Mr.  Babbitt  has  much  to  say  of  the  sensuous  irresponsibility  of 
Rousseau  and  his  following.  The  theory  of  the 'beautiful  soul'  is 
one  of  the  legacies  from  the  eighteenth  century  to  which  he  attributes 
the  moral  deliquescence  of  our  own  age.  In  those  earlier  times  it 
associated  itself  with  the  passion  of  benevolence.  Rousseau, 
Diderot  and  Shelley  were  men  for  whom  "the  war  in  the  cave"  did 
not  exist.  Instinct  was  only  another  name  for  virtuous  inclination, 
and  from  the  essential  purity  of  their  own  impulses  these  phantasts 
argued  the  natural  goodness  of  humanity  at  large,  and  a  proximate 
golden  age  in  which  men  should  be  free  alike  from  the  irksomeness  of 
external  checks  and  the  restraint  of  the  moral  conscience.  I  do 
not  know  who  at  the  present  hour  cherishes  this  visionary  faith — 
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we  are,  I  fear,  too  scientific  to  be  so  credulous  and  so  generous — 
but  Mr.  Babbitt  designates  Renan,  Browning,  Bergson,  and 
Maeterlinck  as  its  modern  continuators.  His  book  is  richly  docu- 
mented, and  he  quotes  a  passage  from  Renan  to  justify  his  alarms: 
"Morality  has  been  conceived  up  to  the  present  in  a  very  narrow 
spirit  as  obedience  to  a  law,  as  an  inner  struggle  between  opposite 
laws.  As  for  me,  I  declare  that  when  I  do  good  I  obey  no  one,  I 
fight  no  battle  and  win  no  victory.  The  cultivated  man  has  only 
to  follow  the  delicious  incline  of  his  inner  impulses.  Be  beautiful 
and  then  do  at  each  moment  whatever  your  heart  may  inspire  you 
to  do.     This  is  the  whole  of  morality." 

Mr.  Babbitt  protests  against  the  error  of  regarding  Browning 
as  a  philosophic  and  religious  teacher.  "  Browning  can  pass  as  a 
prophet  only  with  the  half-educated  person,  the  person  who  has 
lost  traditional  standards  and  has  at  the  same  time  failed  to  work 
out  with  the  aid  of  the  ethical  imagination  some  fresh  scale  of 
values  and  in  the  meanwhile  lives  impulsively  and  glorifies  impulse. 
Like  the  half-educated  person,  Browning  is  capable  of  almost  any 
amount  of  intellectual  and  emotional  subtlety,  and  like  the  half- 
educated  person  he  is  deficient  in  inner  form;  that  is,  he  deals  with 
experience  impressionistically  without  reference  to  any  central 
pattern  or  purpose." 

Mr.  Babbitt  condemns  the  romantics  for  their  delirious  aban- 
donment to  nature.  Rousseau's  lyric  raptures,  Wordsworth's 
"Tintern  Abbey",  Shelley's  "Ode  to  the  West  Wind",  and  all 
poetry  that  is  inspired  by  the  impulse  to  commingle  and  find 
spiritual  communion  with  the  external  world  of  beauty,  mystery, 
and  power  are  subjected  to  the  magisterial  censure  of  this  uncom- 
promising judge.  Browning,  had  he  had  Mr.  Babbitt  for  his 
adviser,  could  not  have  written: 

Oh  World  as  God  has  made  it — 

All  is  beauty, 
And  knowing  this  is  love,  and 

Love  is  duty. 

"It  seems",  writes  Mr.  Babbitt,  "to  follow  from  these  verses 
of  Browning,  perhaps  the  most  flaccid  spiritually  in  the  English 
language,  that  to  go  out  and  mix  one's  self  up  with  the  landscape  is 
the  same  as  doing  one's  duty.  As  a  method  of  salvation  this  is 
even  easier  and  more  aesthetic  than  that  of  the  Ancient  Mariner, 
who,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  relieved  of  the  burden  of  his  trans- 
gression by  admiring  the  colour  of  water-snakes!" 
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I  am  in  Mr.  Babbitt's  debt  for  a  refined  phrase,  and  will  remem- 
ber that  since  the  days  of  Wordsworth  it  has  been  the  mark  of  the 
highest  poetic  ambition  "to  go  out  and  mix  one's  self  up  with  the 
landscape". 

This  book  is  no  less  learned  and  more  topsy-turvy  than  Max 
Nordau's  "Degeneration".  The  main  contention — that  the  highest 
imagination  is  not  divorced  from  wisdom — is  not  a  new  discovery 
and  needs  no  laboured  proof,  while  it  is  a  mere  flogging  of  dead 
horses  for  an  author  to  lose  his  temper  about  defects  that  "every 
schoolboy  knows". 

P.  E. 


Romany 

He  has  his  woman  and  his  pipe, 
A  flute  and  a  great  dancing  bear; 
They  wander  seeking  copper  coins 
Of  little  children  everywhere. 

The  heathy  winds  are  in  his  flute, 
And  birds,  and  bells,  and  tinkling  rain; 
And  every  joy  that  comes  to  earth 
In  lonely  spaces  of  the  plain. 

They  gather  up  the  copper  coins 
Of  little  children  everywhere, 
Who  hear  and  watch  in  happy  fear 
The  flute,  the  woman,  and  the  bear. 

No  wonder  that  the  clumsy  bear 
Gets  tall  and  sprightly  at  the  flute; 
The  tired  children  follow  it, 
Till  scanty  coppers  make  it  mute. 

In  lonely  spaces  of  the  plain 

He  leans  against  the  sleeping  bear, 

Sorting  the  magic  of  his  tunes, 

While  the  dark  woman  braids  her  hair. 
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The  may-bush  bloom  hangs  round  her  head, 
The  daisies  fringe  her  skirt  of  blue; 
And  as  the  flute  calls  to  the  clouds 
She  sings  a  careless  stave  or  two. 

"When  first  the  bloom  comes  on  the  hedge, 
We  have  our  will 'and  privilege 
To  sleep  by  wood  or  leaning  sheaf 
Until  the  turning  of  the  leaf; 
But  when  we  see  the  scarlet  leaf 
And  hear  the  threshing  of  the  sheaf, 
No  more  below  the  windy  hedge 
We  take  our  will  and  privilege. 

We  sleep  the  foggy  mornings  in 
By  waggon  wheel  or  stable  bin, 
And  stumble  through  the  frozen  snow 
To  reach  a  tavern  fire  we  know; 
But  ever  in  our  hearts  we  know 
The  sunny  melting  of  the  snow, 
And  dream  by  mow  or  stable  bin 
Of  larks  that  sing  the  morning  in". 

The  flute  leaps  gaily  on  the  wind, 
The  blackbird  answers  on  the  thorn, 
A  shadow  sweeps  the  sunny  plain, 
And  the  dark  woman  sings  forlorn. 

"He  gave  the  maid  a  golden  ring 
And  like  a  lark  her  heart  did  spring, 
She  did  not  know  the  ring  had  bound 
Her  heart  forever  to  the  ground. 

He  had  a  ready  store  of  rings 
For  every  rosy  maid  that  sings; 
No  maiden  knew  her  ring  would  find 
Sorrow  and  care  in  every  wind. 

She  cast  away  her  golden  ring 
And  thought  her  heavy  care  to  fling, 
But  still  she  roams  the  world  around 
In  sorrow  till  her  ring  be  found". 


J.  M. 
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The  Art  League  of  Toronto 

All  honour  is  due  to  a  new  venture,  and  such  is  the  Exhibition  of 
Pictures  and  Sculpture  held  by  the  Art  League  at  10 1£  King  Street 
West.  One  gathers  that  a  few  of  the  younger  artists — all  of 
them,  I  think,  pupils  of  the  Ontario  College  of  Art — have  joined 
together  to  make  a  representative  showing  of  their  work.  This  is 
for  the  most  part  sketches — breezy,  fresh,  and  full  of  zest — of 
Canadian  woods,  lakes,  bush  and  farm  land.  There  are  one  or 
two  portraits,  decorative  studies,  and  larger,  more  ambitious 
pictures  which  are  not  nearly  so  successful  as  the  first-hand 
impressions  of  the  sketches. 

Technically  these  little  pictures  are  free  and  broad  in  treatment, 
and  some  of  them  show  decided  individuality.  Manly  MacDonald, 
of  course,  is  beginning  to  be  known  as  a  painter  of  snow  and  sun- 
shine, and  there  are  several  of  his  stretches  full  of  light  and  vibration : 
quivering  patches  of  sun  on  the  sketches  of  snow  and  narrow 
shadows  of  tall  trees. 

F.  N.  Loveroff  has  a  delightful  little  sketch,  "Autumn",  rich 
in  colour  and  well  composed,  with  its  high  horizon  line,  and  one  of 
the  most  ambitious  pictures  in  the  Exhibition  is  also  his.  High  in 
tone  and  bold  almost  to  crudity  in  treatment  it  shows  white-sailed 
boats  at  anchor  "On  the  Bay",  but  is  rather  unsympathetic.  His 
big  snow  picture,  with  its  sluggish  stream,  is  much  more  successful 
and  "Willows"  is  strong  in  atmosphere. 

One  or  two  small  pictures  by  Peter  C.  Sheppard  show  force  and 
technical  competence.  "The  Coal  Hooker"  has  a  free  bravado, 
and  the  movement  of  the  dark  mysterious  water  is  successfully 
captured. 

Quite  unassuming,  but  charming  with  the  tender  green  of  spring, 
is  a  little  sketch  by  Arnold  Gruodi,  just  a  small  white  house,  budding 
trees  and  a  wide  low  sky  line,  but  the  very  smell  of  growing  things 
is  there. 

Miss  Betty  Muntz  shows  two  sketches  as  well  as  her  modelling. 
"Chicopee  Hills"  is  breezy  and  energetic.  "April  in  the  Hill 
Country"  has  the  free  atmosphere  of  the  northern  wilderness. 
There  are  only  three  bits  of  sculpture,  all  by  Miss  Muntz,  and  the 
portrait  of  Miss  Phyllis  Armour  is  possibly  the  most  salient.  There 
is  an  unfumbling  assurance  in  the  modelling,  and  the  pose  of  the 
head  with  its  slight  droop  is  very  attractive.     "  La  Silencieuse  "  has 
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been  exhibited  before,  but  the  head  of  a  man  is  strong  and  inter- 
esting. 

Miss  Winifred  Roden's  sketches  are  fresh,  and  one  has  a  de- 
lightful feeling  of  pattern,  whether  it  is  trees  outlined  against  the 
water,  or  an  old  lighthouse  and  fishing  boats. 

Miss  Marjorie  St.  G.  Wilkes'  work  is  decorative  and  she 
leans  to  the  mystery  of  shadowy  trees  in  the  moonlight,  though  a 
sunny,  colourful  garden  sketch  belies  this  conclusion. 

A  large  garden  picture  by  Mrs.  Geddes  radiates  the  hot  shim- 
mering vibration  and  vivid  colour  of  a  midsummer  day,  and  she 
exhibits  a  decorative  triptych  of  oriental  inspiration  as  well  as 
sketches  and  a  portrait. 

Speaking  of  portraits,  Cyril  Brady  has  painted  a  young  girl, 
looking  out  rather  uncertainly  and  shyly  from  the  canvas,  and  it  is 
very  fine  with  the  high  light  striking  her  fair  hair  and  the  soft  con- 
tours of  youth.     He  calls  it  "Cynthia". 

It  is  impossible  of  course  to  mention  all  when  there  are  almost 
a  hundred  pictures  exhibited  but  one  must  not  forget  pencil  sketches 
by  Gordon  Payne  of  old  houses  which  are  well  treated,  and  the 
delicacy  of  water  colours  by  Miss  Edna  Bowers. 

Altogether  the  Art  League  earns  the  interest  of  those  of  us  who 
love  pictures,  and  we  may  hope  that  next  time  they  will  be  able  to 
leave  the  housetops  for  an  exhibition  room  accessible  to  the  general 
public. 

c.  c.  c. 


On  the  Pleasure  of  Tragedy 

DEATH,  and  death  which  is  the  culmination  of  a  struggle  with 
the  forces  of  impending  evil  against  which  the  main  prota- 
gonist has  been  powerless  to  cope  owing  to  some  frailty  of 
nature,  is  in  the  general  sense  the  main  subject  of  the  tragic  drama. 
Is,  then,  the  student  right  in  defining  a  play  which  has  some  such 
plot  as  a  tragedy?  Not  necessarily  so.  A  tragic  piece  must  be 
presented  in  the  theatre  and  produce  on  the  playgoer  "the  pleasure 
of  tragedy"  before  it  can  be  rightly  classed  as  a  tragedy.  Effect- 
iveness of  production  is  the  only  infallible  test  of  a  tragedy.  The 
end  of  all  art  is  to  give  pleasure.  And  it  is  the  business  of  a  writer 
of  tragedy  to  construct  his  work  so  as  to  produce  "the  pleasure  of 
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tragedy";  otherwise  he  is  not  a  true  artist.  And  in  so  arguing  we 
are  doing  nothing  more  than  following  along  the  line  of  thought 
suggested  by  the  great  philosophers  of  ancient  times. 

The  one  point  over  which  Aristotle  is  most  concerned  in  the 
"Poetics"  is  how  katharsis  can  best  be  produced  in  the  theatre. 
He  experienced  how  wonderful  was  this  pleasure  and  what  a 
salient  influence  it  had  in  the  state,  and  in  the  greatness  of  his  mind 
he  analyzed  what  constitutes  this  "pleasure  of  tragedy."  Un- 
fortunately, up  to  the  present,  only  a  part  of  his  original  scheme 
has  been  discovered.  But  the  important  thing  for  the  student  is  to 
understand  how  he  worked,  and  then  follow  his  mode  of  thought. 
Go  to  see  a  play  which  purports  to  be  a  tragedy.  Do  not  try  to 
criticize  it  during  the  actual  performance.  If  you  leave  the  theatre 
feeling  in  high  exultation  of  spirit,  then  you  are  right  in  speaking  of 
such  a  piece  as  a  tragedy.  But  if  you  feel  exhausted  in  mind  after 
having  witnessed  scenes,  the  very  gruesomeness  of  which  tends  to 
leave  an  impression  of  horror,  then  you  are  right  in  saying  that  such 
a  piece  is  not  a  tragedy.  (Of  course  we  assume  that  in  either  case 
the  acting  is  adequate  to  bring  out  the  poet's  real  thought.)  Then 
try  to  analyse  what  is  this  emotional  feeling  you  have  experienced. 
Some  modern  scholars  look  for  a  new  "form"  of  tragedy  and  more 
playwrights  attempt  to  write  so-called  tragedies.  If  they  can 
attain  the  effect,  that  is  all  an  audience  asks;  if  they  do  not,  why 
ignore  the  teachings  of  the  greatest  master  of  masters,  Aristotle. 
Shakespeare's  tragedies  are  great,  not  because  he  was  a  close  student 
of  the  Greek  philosophers,  but  because  his  natural  genius  discerned 
the  essential  constituents  of  which  to  mould  a  tragedy  so  as  to  get 
the  proper  effect.  It  so  happens  that  these  are  in  the  main  the 
same  principles  which  Aristotle  enunciates. 

What,  then,  is  this  pleasure  which  a  tragedy  must  produce? 

The  effect  of  all  amusement  is  to  make  us  forget.  The  content 
of  the  term,  "forget"  implies  a  temporary  getting  out  of  oneself,  an 
escape  from  self,  or  what  in  highly  technical  language  is  called  a 
certain  transcendency  of  the  ego.  The  emotions  that  contain  most 
of  this  self-idea,  are  those  of  pity  and  fear.  Self-preservation  is  the 
primary  instinct  of  life,  and  fear  of  destruction  the  primary  egoistic 
emotion.  We  feel  pity  for  another,  according  to  the  philosophers, 
where  in  a  like  instance  we  would  fear  for  ourselves.  And  as  the 
emotions  of  pity  and  fear  tend  to  make  us  self-centred,  so  whatever 
may  cause  even  a  temporary  riddance  of  such,  will  be  a  very  im- 
portant factor  in  making  us  forget.     This  is  the  basis  of  the  appeal 
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of  tragedy.  Again,  the  world  of  the  stage  is  the  realm  of  unreality. 
Indeed,  the  fictitiousness  of  the  scene  must  never  become  so  real 
that  the  spectator  unconsciously  is  led  to  compare  the  life  there 
depicted  with  his  own.  If  so,  his  emotions  become  the  more  self- 
centred,  and  the  effect  in  the  very  beginning  is  spoiled.  It  is  on 
this  point  that  so  many  of  the  so-called  realistic  tragic  plays  fall 
down.  By  placing  the  action  in  an  ideal  world — ideal  as  opposed 
to  actual  or  real — the  poet  overcomes  such  a  difficulty,  because  the 
very  setting  of  the  piece  indicates  a  society  removed  from  all  contact 
with  the  circumstances  of  ordinary  every-day  existence.  Again,  to 
stir  our  emotions  of  pity  and  fear  the  central  figure  must  be  a 
person  not  eminently  good  or  despicably  bad  but  actuated  by 
motives  similar  to  our  own  and  exhibit  in  his  character  a  certain 
weakness  which  is  finally  the  cause  of  his  downfall.  And  since  we 
are  not  all  alike  in  nature,  he  must  also  be  of  typical  rather  than 
individualistic  personality.  Moreover,  that  our  emotions  may  be 
the  more  deeply  aroused,  his  fate  must  be  of  vital  interest  to  the 
welfare  of  the  community,  such  as  a  ruler  of  the  people,  etc.  These, 
then,  are  the  two  necessary  conditions  of  the  'modus  operandi'  of 
katharsis;  first,  separation  from  the  facts  of  the  routine  of  daily 
life;  secondly,  universality  of  appeal. 

With  these  premises  we  may  now  consider  the  manner  and  the 
means  of  the  working  out  of  this  appeal.  The  plot  is  of  first  and 
foremost  importance.  It  is  not  merely  the  framework  by  the  basic 
structure  in  which  character,  thought,  etc.,  are  but  of  secondary 
value.  It  is  the  unfolding  of  the  story,  the  incidents,  that  first 
attracts  and  holds  the  interest  of  the  spectator.  And  as  his  emotions 
become  the  more  stimulated  as  scene  follows  scene  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  play,  for  the  time  being  his  mind  loses  consciousness 
of  the  self-idea:  his  attention  becomes  engrossed  in  the  fate  of  the 
hero.  In  the  great  cataclysmic  turn  of  events  the  playgoer  is 
lifted  out  of  himself;  or,  perhaps,  he  may  more  correctly  be  said 
to  find  his  true  self — a  self  unhampered  in  the  fullness  of  joy  by  the 
dread  of  life's  burden.  In  this  transport  of  self  he  has  undergone  a 
change.  Aristotle  calls  it  "ethopoios",  character-moulding.  No 
one  can  help  being  actuated  by  nobler  thoughts  after  seeing  a 
tragedy.  It  is  not  that  the  play  itself  points  a  moral,  but  the 
stimulus  from  experiencing  truth  in  a  concrete  form  leaves  an 
indelible  impression  on  the  mind.  Indeed,  no  artist  can  deal  with 
serious  things  in  a  serious  way  without  being  a  teacher. 
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But  all  this  is  more  a  matter  of  reflection.  In  the  theatre  itself 
this  marvellous  excitation  of  spirit,  which  all  the  time  has  been 
gradually  the  more  incensed,  is  stayed  with  the  death  of  the  hero; 
yet  it  does  not  cease  there.  Death  is  necessary,  apart  from  the 
emotional  appeal  of  the  attendant  circumstances,  as  a  means  to  end 
the  actual  contact  with  material  life,  but  the  flight  of  the  spirit  has 
already  begun.  In  the  calm  which  follows  comes  that  all-wonderful 
pleasure — katharsis  of  tragedy.  It  is  not  that  our  emotions  have 
been  so  much  purged  of  their  baser  elements,  although  that  may  be 
true  in  some  respects,  as  that  they  have  been  given  what  Aristotle- 
calls  their  proper  nature,  "trophe".  It  is  not  purgation  merely 
in  the  expellant  but  rather  the  curative  sense.  The  constant  appli- 
cation, which  our  daily  round  of  duties  imposes,  tends  to  warp  the 
soul ;  the  full  joy  of  untrammelled  existence  is  enslaved  by  toil.  It  is 
freedom  from  such,  escape,  transport,  etc.,  that  is  the  pleasure  of  all 
art.  In  tragedy  this  feeling  is  most  profound,  because  there  all  the 
arts  are  blended  in  one  splendid  whole;  and  more  particularly 
because  tragedy  is  designed  wholly  with  a  view  to  such  an  appeal. 
The  katharsis  of  tragedy  is  the  greatest  pleasure,  at  least  so  far  as 
things  earthly  are  concerned,  that  the  mind  can  experience. 

This  little  essay  is  not  a  plea  for  the  idealistic  or  what  is  some- 
times called  the  romantic  form  of  tragedy.  But  it  is  a  plea  for  a 
sane  judgment  of  tragedy  from  the  effect  produced.  In  my  short 
study  of  tragedy  I  have  yet  to  come  across  a  single  instance  in  the 
so-called  modern  tragic  drama  where  the  real  pleasure  of  tragedy  is 
produced — certainly  in  none  of  the  modern  "problem"  tragedies. 
Problems  and  such-like  themes  are  very  fine  material  in  themselves, 
and  perhaps  incite  a  peculiar  interest  on  the  stage.  But  when  a 
playwright  has  his  problem  and  that  alone  in  his  mind,  the  char- 
acters of  his  play  become  mere  puppets,  and  the  plot  is  relegated  to 
only  a  secondary  position.  He  doubtless  brings  home  to  his 
audience  the  problem,  but  that  is  not  the  pleasure  of  tragedy;  our 
emotions  are  only  the  more  intensified  without  the  necessary  relief. 
No,  the  artist  must  first  realize  that  there  is  something  in  art  greater 
than  self-expression.  Unless  a  dramatist  concentrates  his  energies 
on  getting  the  effect  and  the  proper  effect,  his  efforts  will  be  more 
distorted  than  a  futurist  painting.  There  probably  never  was  a 
time  when  people  needed  amusement  as  much  as  at  the  present,  and 
the  student  of  the  drama  will  do  well  not  to  ignore  how  the  ancients 
successfully  produced  the  "pleasure  of  tragedy". 

Hartley  W.  Cavell. 
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Correspondence 

The  Editor  of  The  Rebel: 
Dear  Sir, 

The  request  which  I  have  to  make  of  you  may  appear  to  be 
somewhat  removed  from  your  usual  type  of  correspondence,  and 
yet  I  venture  to  ask  you  to  give  it  space  in  your  columns.  My 
husband  and  I  hope  in  this  way  to  reach  a  solution  of  a  difficult  and, 
I  believe,  not  unique  domestic  problem. 

My   husband,  as  head    of    the    Department   of   in    the 

University,  receives  a  comfortable,  though  not  a  generous  salary. 
(Anyone  directly  concerned  may  find  exact  figures  in  the  last  Report 
of  the  Board  of  Governors).  Until  recent  years  our  menage  has 
consisted  of  a  good  general  maid,  the  usual  odd  job  man,  and  a  girl 
to  take  the  children  out  in  the  afternoons.  I  myself  superintended 
the  children's  education,  entertained  our  friends  in  a  modest  way, 
and,  as  a  University  graduate,  kept  up  my  connection  with  one  or 
two  organizations  whose  activities  especially  appealed  to  me. 
Now,  however,  we  are  entirely  without  service  in  the  house,  as, 
indeed,  are  many  of  our  friends. 

As  we  have  always  entertained  the  most  ardent  sympathy  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  worker,  we  wish  to  look  at  the  situation  in  the 
most  "democratic"  manner.  I  should  like  to  find  an  educated 
woman  who  would  be  capable  of  acting  as  mistress  of  the  house, 
educating  my  two  boys,  and  entertaining  our  friends  at  suitable 
intervals.  Executive  ability  would  also  be  a  great  advantage,  as 
she  might  then  take  over  my  work  as  secretary-treasurer  of  the 

Women's   Club,   and   social   convenor  of    the    Ladies'   Aid 

Society.  I  myself  realize  that  no  outsider  wishes  to  undertake 
menial  work,  and  shall  therefore  personally  attend  to  the  routine 
house-work — sweeping,  washing,  scrubbing,  cooking,  and  waiting  on 
table,  I  could  also  wheel  the  baby  out  in  the  afternoons.  We  should 
arrange  to  have  such  a  person  take  entire  charge  of  my  husband's 
salary,  making  us  each  a  monthly  allowance  as  the  means  afforded. 

My  husband  would  also  like  to  find  a  college  boy  who  could 
relieve  him  of  a  large  part  of  his  lecturing,  and  also  take  over  several 
contracts  for  articles  for  periodical  publications.  He  finds  his  time 
for  these  things  much  curtailed  by  necessary  tasks  such  as  cutting 
the  grass,  attending  to  the  furnace,  mending  the  electric  bells,  and 
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putting  washers  on  the  taps.  This  should  be  an  excellent  position 
for  a  bright  undergraduate  who  is  putting  himself  through  college, 
as  it  need  occupy  only  a  part  of  his  time,  and  may  be  done  largely  at 
his  own  convenience. 

Hoping  that  these  openings  may  appeal  to  some  of  your  enter- 
prising readers,  I  remain, 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jean  F.  . 

[Several  members  of  The  Rebel  Staff  think  of  applying  for 
the  positions  you  mention.     They  may  be  of  assistance. — Editor.] 


De  Profundis 


Professor  X ,  who  has  vacated  his  old  room  in  the  Main 

Building,  and  now  leads  a  troglodytic  existence  in  the  catacombs 
beneath  the  old  Dining  Hall,  visited  us  the  other  day  in  our  editorial 
mansions.  He  had,  he  said,  an  interesting  problem  to  lay  before  us. 
When  he  first  entered  his  new  quarters  he  was  surprised  (no,  he  was 
not  really  surprised)  to  find  in  them  ten  chairs  and  no  desk.  His 
application  for  a  desk  was  kindly  received  by  the  proper  authorities, 
who  promised  that  he  should  have  the  identical  one  which  had  been 
his  in  his  former  abode.  Days  passed  on :  the  desk  aforementioned 
appeared  outside  its  old  premises,  but  refused  to  budge  any  farther. 
At  last,  one  fateful  Friday,  the  patient  gentleman  arrived  at  his 
new  quarters  in  time  to  behold  two  sturdy  henchmen  (he  thinks 
they  were  henchmen,  but  cannot  be  quite  sure)  carrying  in  a  very 
disreputable  old  table.  "Why?"  said  he  in  mild  surprise,  "I  was 
promised  the  desk  from  my  old  room."  "Well,  you  see,  sir,  it's 
like  this:  the  superintendent  thought  perhaps  it  might  be  a  little 
damp  for  that  desk  in  this  room." 

The  problem  for  solution  is  the  damp-resisting  capacity  of  desks 
and  professors  respectively.  (Personally  we  have  always  held  that 
if  there  is  one  thing  drier  than  a  desk,  it  is  a  professor:  but  we  for- 
bore to  tell  him  so.) 

Our  friend  has  promised  to  entertain  us  in  what  he  playfully 
calls  his  Humidor,  when  he  succeeds  in  convincing  the  authorities 
that  underground  dwellings  are  more  convenient  for  reading  pur- 
poses when  fitted  with  some  kind  of  light. — Editor. 
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"  Well,  God  be  thanked  for  these  rebels,  they  offend  none  but  the  virtuous" 
Vol.  IV  DECEMBER,  1919  No.  3 


Editorial 

The  Rebel  Suggests — 

That  we  may  be  excused  if  we  smile  at  the  surprise  with  which 
Toronto  audiences  are  learning  that  a  plain  farmer  can  hold  their 
attention  for  an  hour  or  more,  all  the  while  saying  things  worth 
hearing  about  Canadian  affairs. 

That  the  Victory  Loan  posters  make  the  business  section  of 
Toronto  look  almost  cheerful. 

That  the  large  Departmental  Stores  should  adopt  the  modern 
"self-serve"  system.  It  would  be  so  much  more  convenient  than 
waiting  until  the  clerks  finish  their  private  conversations. 

That  the  failure  to  invite  to  the  special  dinner  for  the  recipients 
of  honorary  degrees  on  November  11th  a  distinguished  woman  who 
had  been  judged  fit  to  receive  a  post-graduate  degree  reflects  no 
credit  on  the  University. 

That  next  time  we  have  an  Empire-wide  cessation  of  activity 
we  devote  it  to  looking  to  the  future,  not  to  the  past.  The  only 
trouble  is  that  if  it  lasted  as  long  as  two  minutes,  nearly  everyone 
would  go  to  sleep. 

That  the  Canadian  War  Pictures  be  loaned  temporarily  to  our 
public  buildings.  The  University  might  house  the  Gas  Attack  in 
the  Chemistry  building,  Void  in  the  Physics  building  (give  three 
reasons),  and  Varley's  Graveyard  in  the  Registrar's  Office  where 
so  many  hopes  lie  buried. 

That  the  long  practice  of  inoculation  which  goes  in  Ontario  by 
the  name  of  education  helps  to  explain  why  the  smallpox  vaccina- 
tion took  so  lightly  in  academic  circles. 
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The  Rebel  Suggests — 

That  the  lecturer  at  the  English  Association  who  said  that  some 
books  were  now  deader  than  Great  Pan  was  not  going  as  far  as  he 
might  have.     If  they  are  no  deader  than  Great  Pan  we  have  not 
seen  the  last  of  them. 

That  there  is  no  rush  hour  for  the  Toronto  street-cars;  it  is  a 
permanent  condition. 

That  the  gentleman  who  explained  at  the  Open  Forum  that  the 
chicken  tapped  its  egg  by  an  economic  law  be  invited  to  join  the 
history  staff  of  some  University.  He  may  not  have  known  it  but 
he  summed  up  the  age  he  lives  in  more  succinctly  than  anyone 
before  him. 

That  horse  vehicles  be  compelled  to  carry  lights  in  the  country. 
At  present  the  roads  are  hardly  safe  for  motorists  after  dark. 

That  many  people  are  not  alive  to  the  serious  results  likely  to 
follow  total  prohibition.  One  man  has  asserted  his  determination 
to  make  "brew"  from  beeswax  and  water,  and  his  friends  are 
already  buying  mourning  rings. 

That  the  present  is  a  convenient  opportunity  for  civilians  to 
make  a  little  display  a  la  militaire.  All  those  vaccinated  might 
wear  a  ribbon.     A  shade  of  becoming-green  would  be  appropriate. 

That  the  new  Provincial  Government  may  decide  to  start  a 
small  revolution  in  the  University  with  a  view  to  making  it  less 
the  University  of  Toronto,  and  more  the  University  of  Ontario. 
It  might  be  appropriate  to  begin  the  good  work  in  the  University 
Schools,  to  the  upper  forms  of  which  the  virile  youth  of  the  farms 
might  be  especially  invited  under  a  system  of  scholarships. 

That  no  government  in  a  democratic  country  ever  did  a  more 
discreditable  thing  than  to  secure  the  passage  of  an  Amendment  to 
an  Immigration  Act  through  both  houses  of  parliament  in  the  space 
of  an  hour,  such  act  depriving  probably  a  million  and  a  half  residents 
of  Canada  of  the  right  to  trial  by  jury  in  the  case  of  certain  offences 
for  which  the  penalties  are  long  terms  of  imprisonment  or  deporta- 
tion from  the  country  they  wished  to  make  their  home. 

That  the  Bacteriological  Department  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  should  adopt  as  its  motto  the  words,  Vaccinia  nigra 
leguntur  (Virgil,  Eclogue  2).  A  friend  translates  them  as  follows: 
"Deadly  vaccines  are  gathered  here." 

That  some  enterprising  young  business  man  should  put  on  the 
market  an  envelope  which  will  stick  when  it  is  licked.  That  in- 
solent little  curl-up  at  the  tip  of  the  flap  is  intolerable. 
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The  Rebel  Suggests — 

That  Canadian  composers  should  begin  to  set  some  of  our 
Canadian  poetry  to  music.  Some  one  might  tackle  Below  the  Rapid 
which  we  printed  last  month  or  Taking  the  Road  which  appeared  in 
our  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  years  ago. 

That  other  moving  picture  actors,  if  they  had  genius  like  Mr. 
Cyril  Maude's,  might  also  exhibit  emotion  without  making  faces. 

That  the  Art  Gallery  of  Toronto  sounds  much  better  than  the 
Art  Museum.  We  are  not  strong  on  definitions,  but  we  feel  that  a 
museum  ought  to  have  stuffed  things  in  it  of  some  kind  or  other. 

That  the  first  pronouncement  of  the  new  Minister  of  Education 
to  the  effect  that  too  much  money  cannot  be  spent  on  education 
is  thoroughly  original  and  highly  promising. 


Labour  in  the  Chan£in£  World* 

THERE  is  something  very  depressing  about  the  futility  which 
characterizes  most  efforts  to  analyze  the  causes  and  the 
nature  of  our  present  distressful  economic  and  social 
troubles.  I  have  just  read  an  article  in  a  financial  journal  which 
declares  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  "politicians"  the  world  would 
long  since  have  shaken  itself  free  from  the  absurdity  of  its  present 
programme — of  shorter  hours,  higher  wages,  and  less  production. 
The  explanation  is  an  old  one,  but  it  has  usually  been  as  uncon- 
vincing as  it  is  vague.  It  has  served  at  best  as  an  expression  of 
irritation,  or  as  an  excuse  for  our  incapacity  to  delve  beneath  the 
show  of  things.  But  it  is  hardly  less  convincing  in  the  present 
juncture  than  many  others  that  are  being  proposed. 

There  is  nothing  vague  about  either  the  analysis  or  the  proposals 
of  Professor  Maclver's  book,  but  it  would  be  oversanguine  to 
assume  that  either  the  one  or  the  other  will  be  convincing  to  a  very 
large  proportion  of  his  readers  on  this  continent.  All  thinking  men 
are  agreed  to-day  that  greater  production  is  an  indispensable 
element  in  securing  again  our  lost  peace  of  mind.  The  question 
is  how  to  achieve  this  greater  production.  To  most  men  it  is  a 
problem  of  markets  and  raw  materials,  of  transportation  and  credit 
facilities.  The  theory  of  the  "economic  man  "  undergoes  continuous 
rejuvenation.  The  idea  that  psychology  has  anything  to  do  with 
a  true  analysis  of  the  problem  is  scouted  as  sentimental — or  even 
worse,  poetical. 

*Labour  in  the  Changing  World  by  R.  M.  Maclver  (Dent.) 
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Professor  Maclver's  diagnosis  of  the  case  is  psychological  as 
well  as  economic  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term.  Far  from 
believing  that  terms  like  "industrial  democracy",  and  "wage 
slavery"  are  merely  sentimental  or  revolutionary  becloudings  of  the 
issue,  he  finds  in  them  the  truest  indications  of  the  nature  of  the 
disease.  In  a  word  he  believes  that  what  Labour  wants,  primarily, 
is  not  shorter  hours  or  higher  wages,  though  it  wants  both  of  these, 
but  a  new  status.  The  title  of  his  book  suggests  that  the  industrial 
world  is  to  be  something  radically  different  from  what  it  has  been, 
that  reconstruction  does  not  mean  restoration. 

Lest  this  statement  should  discourage  some  readers  let  me 
bolster  up  the  position  by  citing  a  very  recent  statement  of  Lord 
Robert  Cecil.  No  British  statesman  has  more  favourably  impressed 
the  thinking  part  of  the  British  public  in  recent  days,  and  no  one 
will  accuse  him  of  revolutionary  sentiments.  Referring  to  a  declara- 
tion made  by  a  Labour  leader  that  "the  real  substance  of  the  de- 
mand of  labour  is  that  they  be  raised  from  the  status  of  employees 
to  the  status  of  partners",  Lord  Robert  says:  "I  believe  that  is 
profoundly  true  and  really  touches  the  spot.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  wages  or  conditions,  but  a  demand  that  the  status  of  Labour 
shall  be  changed  in  the  industrial  organization.  So  far  as  I  am 
personally  concerned  I  accept  it,  and  welcome  it,  believing  it  to  be 
an  accurate  diagnosis  of  the  disease.  I  hope  that  in  this  country 
and  others  there  will  be  a  frank  and  generous  acceptance  of  the 
soundness  and  justice  of  the  central  principle". 

That  is  Professor  Maclver's  position.  Autocracy  in  industry, 
he  holds,  is  incompatible  any  longer  with  political  democracy. 
Greater  production  can  come  only  from  co-operation,  and  that  from 
a  sense  of  common  interest.  Competition  is  no  longer  the  life  of 
trade.  As  a  substitute  for  co-operation  it  is  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  huge  waste  and  inefficiency  of  our  modern  world.  The  great 
quest  of  our  day  is  for  the  secret  of  co-operation. 

These  ideas  would  find  readier  acceptance  to-day  were  it  not 
that  many  men  feel  instinctively  that  they  contain  revolutionary 
implications.  How,  they  ask,  can  you  consult  the  workman  on 
questions  of  large  financial  policy?  The  answer  to  such  questions 
which  Professor  Maclver  offers  should  be  reassuring.  He  sees  a 
fully  developed  industrial  democracy  only  in  the  future,  and  in 
many  details  he  does  not  pretend  to  know  what  form  it  will  take. 
But  he  is  very  sure  that  unless  reconstruction  be  undertaken  in 
the  light  of  such  an  ideal  it  is  doomed  to  failure.     To  continue  to 
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assume  that  labour  is  one  of  various  commodities  which  enter  into 
the  cost  of  production,  is  to  be  content  with  the  present  waste, 
disorganization  and  disunion  in  society.  If  capital  is  to  preserve 
absolute  mastery,  modified  only  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
it  can  hope  only  for  the  co-operation  of  hirelings.  What  seems 
possible  at  present  is  not  perfect  harmony  but  at  least  an  equilib- 
rium — a  moving  equilibrium.  To  this  end  the  first  step  will  be 
more  complete  organization.  "There  will  be  no  industrial  order 
worth  having  until  industry  is  organized  as  a  whole,  which  means 
also  until  labour  is  organized  as  a  whole".  Employers  must  con- 
cede to  employees  greater  security  of  tenure,  and  must  be  willing 
to  confer  with  their  representatives  on  grievances ;  employees  must 
frown  upon  all  "ca'  canny"  practices  and  must  insist  on  faithful 
fulfilment  of  contracts. 

Nowhere  in  this  book  is  there  a  suggestion  of  a  new  Utopian 
order  completely  severed  from  past  practice.  There  is  a  warm 
recognition,  for  instance,  that  initiative  must  be  preserved  as  the 
condition  of  progress,  that  authority  is  the  very  condition  of  order 
that  competition  within  a  co-operative  society  is  a  very  necessary 
stimulus.  What  is  new,  and  what,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  seem 
Utopian  to  many,  is  the  insistence  that  our  only  help  lies  in  co- 
operation, and  that  no  real  co-operation  is  possible  except  as  we 
realize  that  even  humble  men  have  personalities  which  we  must 
hold  inviolable,  which  it  is  a  first  duty  of  every  man  to  respect. 
It  is  a  flight  of  imagination  beyond  the  weak  capacity  of  most 
men.  William  Watson,  the  poet,  boasts  of  having  achieved  it — 
but  for  a  moment  only : 

Momentous  to  himself  as  I  to  me 

Hath  each  man  been  that  ever  woman  bore, 

Once  in  a  lightning-flash  of  sympathy 

I  saw  this  truth — an  instant,  and  no  more. 

And  yet,  unless  men  in  general  can  gain  a  partial  realization  of 
this  truth,  it  is  certain  that  mankind  can  never  accomplish  its 
destiny.  Without  it  all  organization  will  be  futile,  and  it  is  the 
only  basis  of  lasting  co  operation — the  indispensable  condition  of 
large,  human  achievement. 

It  has  been  possible  only  to  outline  superficially  some  of  the 
ideas  which  are  elaborated  in  this  book.  Let  me  say,  in  conclusion, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  for  a  student  of  present-day  unrest  to  find 
an  introduction  to  the  subject  more  informative,  more  stimulating 
or  conceived  in  a  larger,  more  generous  spirit. 

M.  W.  W. 
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The  Manner 


Not  only  far  in  Bethlehem 

The  Christ  was  born  that  olden  day; 
His  birth-cry  comes  within  the  heart 

That  opens  him  the  way. 

There  is  a  manger  in  the  soul 

Where  groping  longings  champ  and  pull, 
And  in  the  heedless  town  without 

The  glittering  inns  are  full. 

O  Mary  of  the  holy  smile, 

To  my  warm  quietness  repair ; 

Soothe  your  dear  child  in  lowliness, 
That  I  may  tend  him  there. 


The  Blessing  Dawn 

I  tossed  on  seas  of  fevered  dream, 
All  night  I  tossed  and  looked  in  vain 

For  any  clear  and  friendly  beam 

To  guide  me  through  the  riven  main. 

Confusion  surged,  dire  visions  gleamed 
With  siren  call  and  demon  shout; 

And  in  the  lull,  when  less  I  dreamed, 
The  city  bells  tolled  calmly  out. 

So  wore  the  night;  with  many  a  moan, 

Through  drear  and  formless  tumult  hurled, 

My  soul  seemed  cast  away  alone, 
And  chaos  blotted  out  the  world. 

Till  when  the  birds  began  to  cheep 

And  dawn  looked  whitely  through  the  pane, 

I  safely  made  a  port  of  sleep 
In  music  of  the  falling  rain. 

J.  M. 
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Of  the  Servant  Problem 

ONE  cannot  read  Homer  (not  that  one  does  read  him:  I  merely 
say  one  cannot),  without  being  struck  by  the  extreme  sim- 
plicity of  the  servant  problem  in  his  days.  From  all  that 
we  can  gather,  the  Homeric  house  simply  swarmed  with  what 
translators  invariably  render  "henchmen."  And  these  henchmen 
apparently  were  useful  for  all  purposes,  combining  the  duties  of 
cook,  butler,  footman,  coachman,  stable-boy,  and  "boots."  In 
fact  they  seem  to  have  differed  very  little  from  their  modern  counter- 
parts except  in  the  trivial  matter  of  buttons  and  in  the  more  im- 
portant and  comforting  consideration  that,  being  slaves,  they  could 
not  give  notice.  A  beggar  could  always  get  a  decent  meal,  and 
even  have  his  feet  washed  by  one  of  these  henchmen  or  his  wife,  if 
he  called  at  an  opportune  moment  at  the  king's  palace.  There  is 
nothing  in  modern  electioneering  practice  that  shows  a  more  alert 
consciousness  of  the  importance  of  the  individual  than  this  kindly 
treatment  of  vagrants. 

And  yet  some  few  centuries  later,  though  still  long  before  slavery 
was  abolished,  a  respected  citizen  of  Athens,  indulging  in  a  fling  at 
democracy,  remarks  that  "nobody  could  believe,  without  positive 
experience,  how  much  more  free  the  domestic  animals  are  under 
this  government  than  any  other.  In  fact,"  he  continues,  "even 
asses  adopt  a  gait  expressive  of  remarkable  freedom  and  dignity, 
and  run  at  anybody  who  meets  them  in  the  streets,  if  he  does  not 
get  out  of  their  way":  so  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  "purchased 
slaves  of  both  sexes  are  just  as  free  as  the  purchasers." 

The  servant  problem  then  after  all  seems  to  have  its  roots  in  an 
age  very  far  removed  from  ours:  but  I  think  one  may  safely  say 
that  it  was  not  until  the  last  few  years  that  the  crisis  was  reached. 
And  indeed,  until  some  modern  benefactor  succeeds  in  reviving  the 
"henchman"  system,  or  in  hitting  upon  some  ingenious  substitute 
to  take  its  place,  householders  today  are  like  to  echo  Plato's  com- 
plaint and  curse  the  freedom  and  dignity  conferred  upon * 

by  democracy.  The  inspired  poet  who  wrote  that  popular  song, 
"Keep  the  home  fires  burning,"  must  have  known  that  it  is  no 
longer  an  easy  thing  to  do  now  that  Henrietta  has  left  the  kitchen ; 
in  fact  one  of  the  strange  results  of  the  present  dearth  of  domestics 
is  that  a  large  number  of  men  are  now  taking  the  Household  Science 
courses  in  the  different  universities:  for  they  wisely  foresee  that, 
*Fill  the  gap  how  you  will,  dear  reader. 
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when  Araminta  is  asked  to  confer  her  heart  and  hand,  her  first 
question  will  be,  "Can  you  cook?" 

It  is  not  so  very  many  years  ago  since  that  cheerful  cynic 
Samuel  Butler,  outlined  a  brief  scheme  for  a  story  to  be  entitled, 
"The  Happy  Mistress":  "Fifteen  mistresses  apply  for  three  cooks 
and  the  mistress  who  thought  herself  nobody  is  chosen  by  the 
beautiful  and  accomplished  cook."  But  the  servant  problem  has 
only  grown  really  intolerable  since  these  words  were  written.  The 
situation  is  so  bad  now,  that  I  feel  I  must  relate  to  the  reader  some 
of  the  last  adventures  of  my  friend,  the  late  James  Tompkins,  who 
was  recently  found  poisoned  in  his  own  kitchen,  the  victim  of  his 
own  misguided  efforts  at  cookery.  I  saw  Tompkins  a  few  days 
before  his  lamented  demise,  and  I  felt  then  that  he  was  a  doomed 
man,  but  I  was  shocked  to  learn  that  the  end  had  come  so  suddenly. 
At  this,  our  last  meeting,  he  told  me  of  some  of  his  experiences  with 
his  last  cook,  and  I  will  here  set  them  down  for  what  they  are  worth. 
Tompkins  did  not  succeed  in  engaging  the  girl  in  question  until 
three  months  after  the  departure  of  Henrietta,  who  gave  him  notice 
because  she  found  that  he  did  not  clean  her  boots  satisfactorily. 
The  new  girl,  after  expressing  herself  satisfied  with  Tompkins's 
references,  entered  upon  her  duties  in  the  middle  of  August  of  this 
year,  after  Tompkins  had  signed  the  necessary  agreement.  I  do 
not  remember  all  the  stipulations  contained  in  this  document,  but 
I  recall  that  Miss  O'Donovan  (so  she  was  to  be  styled  by  her 
employer)  was  to  have  her  breakfast  in  bed  every  morning  (Mr. 
Tompkins  would  of  course  cook  it  and  bring  it  up).  Tompkins 
was  to  have  one  afternoon  off  a  week,  and  the  girl  was  to  receive 
$25  a  month  additional  salary  from  him  for  the  privilege  which  she 
extended  to  him  of  the  use  of  her  limousine  for  a  few  hours  every 
Wednesday  evening.  Tompkins  hated  motors,  but  he  felt  com- 
pelled to  fall  in  with  this  offer  rather  than  risk  losing  the  girl;  and 
after  all,  as  he  remarked  to  me,  even  if  he  paid  for  the  weekly  ride, 
he  was  not  compelled  to  take  it. 

All  went  well  for  the  first  two  weeks,  and  the  girl  found  no  reason 
to  complain :  in  fact  she  very  kindly  allowed  Tompkins  to  take  his 
dinner  with  her  in  the  dining-room,  and  some  evenings  she  would  sit 
at  the  piano  and  sing  to  him  while  he  was  washing  the  dishes. 
Tompkins  actually  began  to  believe  that  his  troubles  were  over  at 
last,  and  that  he  could  now  settle  down  once  more  and  dismiss  the 
worries  and  anxieties  of  the  past.  But  one  day,  one  fateful  day, 
he  arose  from  his  bed  with  a  sense  of  some  impending  disaster. 
For  a  time  he  endeavoured  in  vain  to  shake  off  the  unaccountable 
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dread  which  seemed  almost  to  paralyse  him.  Finally,  mastering 
himself  with  a  great  effort,  he  dressed,  went  downstairs,  kindled  the 
fire,  and  prepared  breakfast.  It  was  not  until  the  bacon  was 
sizzling  in  the  pan  and  the  coffee  bubbling  merrily  in  the  percolator 
that  Tompkins  remembered :  he  had  forgotten  to  lay  the  fire  in  Miss 
0'Do?iovan's  room  the  previous  evening  A  cold  sweat  broke  out  on 
his  forehead,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  could  muster  the 
courage  to  take  the  breakfast  tray  upstairs  and  knock  at  the  door. 
The  coldness  of  the  response  from  within  betrayed  to  him  that  his 
oversight  had  not  passed  unobserved :  that  evening  Miss  O'Donovan 
dined  alone;  nor  did  she  sing  for  him  as  he  cleaned  up  the  kitchen. 

Tompkins  told  me  that,  directly  he  had  made  that  fatal  dis- 
covery, he  knew  that  his  days  were  numbered:  from  that  time  on  his 
very  nervousness  drove  him  into  a  regular  series  of  blunders.  He 
accidentally  put  sugar  into  Miss  O'Donovan's  coffee,  he  overslept, 
he  forgot  to  post  her  letters,  he  forgot  to  dust  her  room,  he  forgot 
to  clean  her  motor:  the  climax  came  when,  while  engaged  in  ironing 
some  of  her  blouses,  in  a  fit  of  absent-mindedness  or  carelessness, 
he  burned  a  hole  in  one  of  them.  That  was  the  end.  Miss 
O'Donovan  summoned  him  to  her  room  and  informed  him  that  he 
had  been  very  careless  and  unsatisfactory  of  late,  and  that  she  could 
stay  no  longer.  It  was  in  vain  that  Tompkins  offered  to  buy  her 
twenty  blouses,  in  vain  that  he  promised  to  turn  ovei  a  new  leaf, 
and  finally  even  fell  down  on  his  knees  and  implored  her  to  stay. 
Miss  O'Donovan  was  obdurate:  she  bade  him  pack  her  things  that 
very  day,  and  the  following  morning  she  swept  majestically  out 
of  sight  in  her  limousine. 

It  broke  poor  Tompkins's  heart:  and  the  shock  of  the  incident, 
combined  with  the  deadly  effects  of  his  own  cooking,  speedily 
brought  him  to  his  grave.  They  say  that  'tis  easy  to  die  when  life 
holds  nothing  for  us:  life  indeed  held  nothing  for  poor  Tompkins; 
and  perhaps  he  is  well  rid  of  the  worries  and  domestic  problems  of 
an  unfeeling  world.  Miss  O'Donovan  looked  stunning  at  the 
funeral:  and  as  I  gazed  at  her,  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  there 
was  a  very  real  allegory  in  the  situation.  She  might  have  been  the 
Goddess  of  Liberty  bidding  farewell  to  Domestic  Servitude,  which 
passed  dead  before  her  triumphant  feet.  And  I  felt,  as  I  watched 
the  scene,  that  a  turning  point  in  the  world's  history  had  been 
reached.  I  went  straight  from  the  funeral,  and  registered  my  name 
for  the  Household  Science  course  at  the  University:  and  now,  in  a 
few  days,  I  shall  have  taken  my  first  steps  along  the  road  which 
leads  to  domestic  freedom.  W.  D.  W. 
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The  English  Association 

LITERARY  Moods"  was  the  subject  of  a  delightful  paper  by 
Mr.  Duff  at  the  November  meeting.  Without  attempting 
the  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  task  of  defining  literary 
moods,  the  lecturer  examined  them  from  the  standpoint  of  their 
effects.  In  literature,  as  in  art,  fashion,  politics,  and  religion, 
every  age  has  its  moods  which  may  be  out  of  harmony  with,  and 
hence  reject,  much  that  has  been  popular  in  preceding  ages.  Many 
authors  who  enjoy  remarkable  popularity  in  their  own  day  are 
unknown  to  the  next  generation.  Generally  speaking  the  mood  of 
the  age  produces  the  mood  of  the  author  with  a  few  notable  ex- 
ceptions. But  few  works  survive  the  influence  of  the  great  satirist, 
Time.  Is  there  then  anything  permanent,  is  there  any  development 
inherent  in  all  these  changes? 

Literary  moods  not  only  come  and  go,  but  go  and  come.  The 
exceptional  popularity  of  Dickens  and  Scott  in  their  own  day  was 
followed  by  a  period  of  comparative  neglect.  If  public  library 
statistics  are  a  reliable  criterion,  these  authors  are  now  enjoying  a 
levival  of  popularity,  whereas  George  Eliot  and  Thackeray  are 
living  in  comparative  seclusion.  The  classics  appear  to  be  dying  by 
inches,  but  the  classical  mood  will  return  when  the  present  reaction 
has  run  its  course  still  further. 

The  changing  literary  moods  of  the  individual  give  rise  to  many 
interesting  questions.  How  much  do  we  take  out  of  a  book,  and 
how  much  of  our  passing  selves  do  we  put  in?  How  can  we  explain 
the  changes  in  mood  that  are  revealed  by  re-reading?  Under  what 
conditions  is  literatuie  least  susceptible  to  these  changes  of  mood? 
Changes  in  physical  condition,  in  environment,  in  the  soul,  and 
the  idealizing  power  of  memory  offer  only  a  partial  explanation. 
Much  remains  obscure  after  the  most  searching  analysis.  The 
literature  that  we  learn  by  heart  is  least  affected  by  our  changing 
moods.  The  mind  becomes  a  storehouse  or  a  temple  of  beautiful 
thoughts  and  treasures  whose  original  impiession  can  be  summoned 
at  will  again  and  again.  Still  more  permanent  in  its  effect  is 
poetry  set  to  music  and  memorized  together  with  the  music. 

That  the  university  course  should  give  more  scope  for  the  culti- 
vation of  literary  moods  was  the  final  suggestion  of  the  essay. 
Literary  moods  should  not  be  too  strictly  limited  by  the  require- 
ments of  curricula  and  examinations;   they  should   not  be   too 
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fleeting.  The  student  should  have  time  to  respond  to  the  call  of 
his  literal y  moods;  like  a  bee  he  should  flit  hither  and  thither  and 
gather  at  will  from  the  vast  stores  of  our  literature. 

No  review  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  paper  can  adequately 
suggest  its  chief  charm.  The  abundant  illustrations,  of  necessity 
supplied  largely  from  the  lecturer's  own  experience,  revealed  a 
reader  of  exceptional  taste  and  rare  literary  judgment,  endowed 
with  the  still  rarer  gift  of  communicating  to  others  his  own  fine 
appreciation  of  literature.  K.  L.  S. 


A  Rebel  Returns 


Oh,  I've  been  living  with  my  songs  and  dreams 

For  a  sweet  English  summer,  green  and  still, 

And,  as  I  watch  each  mist-born  day  fulfil 

Its  gentle  promise,  now  reluctant  seems 

My  quiet  heart  to  turn  where  fiercer  gleams 

Of  burning  Duty  point  across  the  sea! 

You  must  be  prisoned  who  have  been  so  free, 

Poor  heart!  must  leave  your  shadowed  woods  and  streams, 

All  the  wide  spaces  where  your  dumb  songs  flutter, 

And,  with  old  murderous  Detail,  day  by  day 

Walk  circumspectly  in  the  narrow  way, 

Making  your  sacrifice  to  Bread  and  Butter ! 

But,  heart,  what  matters  this  to  me  or  you 

When  we  remember  only  dreams  are  true?         M.  P. 


"The  Better  Way" 

(With  acknowledgments  to  the  Meadow  Lea  Mausoleum  Company's 

tracts.) 

THOSE  people  who  for  their  sins  use  a  certain  Radial  Railway 
from  Toronto  are  familiar  with  the  long,  low,  white  build- 
ings of  the  Meadow  Lea  mausolems.  Here  it  is  that 
Toronto  people  who  are  equally  provided  by  a  kind  providence 
with  money  and  respectability  buy  them  crypts  in  which  to  rest  in 
civilized  comfort  and  security  until  the  day  when  in  neat  morning 
clothes  and  tea  gowns  they  go  up  before  the  Judge  comforted  by 
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the  memory  of  an  invincible  bank  account.  The  vulgarity  of 
graveyard  burials  is  not  for  such  as  they.  The  earth  which  for 
their  three  score  years  and  ten  (though  some,  alas,  providence  has 
mistakenly  cut  off  before  that  term)  they  had  carefully  eschewed 
except  as  a  means  of  support  to  their  boots,  would  without  doubt 
in  time  sully  their  impeccable  grave  clothes.  In  life  of  course  they 
might  very  well  set  an  occasional  bulb  in  their  trim  gardens.  A 
little  manual  labour  is  good  for  the  digestion  and  the  hands  are 
easily  washed.  But  to  lie  under  six  feet  of  very  questionable  soil, 
which  moreover  is  the  common  resting-place  of  such  low  people  as 
their  factory  hands  and  navvies,  is  too  much  to  be  expected  of  any 
presentable  member  of  society. 

The  founders  of  the  mausoleum  movement,  "the  better  way", 
assuredly  deserve  well  of  the  Judgment  Day  officials.  Saint  Peter 
will  without  doubt  experience  much  embarrassment  in  distinguishing 
the  respectable  fiom  the  vulgar  when  both  have  lain  for  years  in 
the  same  unpleasant  and  almost  disreputable  surroundings.  (Just 
how  long  the  rest  of  us  will  have  to  wait  has  I  understand  not  yet 
been  decided  by  the  clergy,  but  after  a  few  more  American  million- 
aires have  followed  Andrew  Carnegie  things  ought  to  begin  to 
move).  Saint  Peter  will  be  sorely  pressed  for  time  on  the  final  day 
and  grave  mistakes  are  likely  to  occur.  For  instance  he  might  very 
easily  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  pleadings  of  a  worthy  and  highly 
wealthy  broker  who  had  occupied  a  rather  damp  location  for  a  few 
centuries.  His  appearance  would  be  against  him  from  the  begin- 
ning. This  would  be  extremely  distressing  for  himself  and  his 
family,  and  no  doubt  for  the  authorities  if  it  should  come  to  light. 

With  a  philanthropic  desire  to  obviate  such  unpleasant  occur- 
rences and  also  to  make  burial  a  really  pleasant  matter,  the  mauso- 
leum companies  are  solving  the  problem  of  making  the  final  resting 
spot  a  respectable  and  dignified  place  of  waiting.  The  buildings 
themselves  are  of  a  chaste  and  refined  elegance  and  of  solid  con- 
struction calculated  to  inspire  confidence  in  their  durability  while 
eminently  pleasing  to  the  senses.  The  crypts  themselves  I  ascer- 
tained from  personal  inspection  are  well  ventilated  and  an  official 
assured  me  there  is  an  excellent  sanitary  drainage  system  through- 
out.   Each  person's  name  is  neatly  inscribed  upon  his  own  panel. 

It  is  tacitly  understood  of  course  that  they  will  receive  only 
desirable  tenants  and  to  insure  that  reputable  members  of  society 
may  rest  here  undisturbed  by  vulgar  contact  the  company  are 
reluctantlv  forced  to  charge  a  moderate  fee.    It  is  so  nicely  gauged 
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however  that  bank  managers,  war-profiteers  or  brokers  need  not 
fear  of  being  excluded.  This  method  of  disposing  of  oneself  is 
becoming  justifiably  popular  among  those  who  are  careful  about 
their  future  state,  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  care  and  consideration 
which  their  bodies  will  receive  will  altogether  obviate  the  possi- 
bility of  such  distressing  mistakes  as  I  have  mentioned.  Even 
Saint  Peter's  deputy  would  unhesitatingly  stand  back  from  the 
registering  turnstile  when  one  of  these  select  steps  forth  from  the 
crowd.  The  gate  and  golden  key  have,  according  to  modern 
divines,  been  substituted  by  this  more  convenient  method  of  ad- 
mittance owing  to  the  throng  which  the  postponed  Judgment  Day 
will  undoubtedly  have  increased  from  ancient  conceptions.  The 
automatic  registration  will  also  it  is  believed  greatly  facilitate  the 
compiling  of  population  statistics.  The  comparatively  few,  such  as 
millionaires  and  emperors,  who  obtain  entrance  without  having  to 
wait  for  the  formal  opening  are  of  course  easily  handled  by  the 
older  method.  The  more  dignified  entrance  of  a  gateway  is  more- 
over their  due  as  the  chief  benefactors  of  society. 

The  mausoleum  sect  ("companies"  lends  them  an  invidious 
mercenary  air  which  is  scarcely  in  keeping  with  their  motives) 
rightly  take  an  unfavourable  view  of  cremation.  Such  a  usage  is 
sure  to  lead  to  confusion  at  the  latter  end,  and  they  are  unwilling 
to  hold  themselves  responsible  for  what  they  could  not  avoid.  By 
their  regular  method  of  crypt  interment  they  guarantee  to  their 
patrons,  I  understand,  comfort,  respectability,  and  a  moderate 
certainty  of  occupying  the  more  elite  streets  after  being  passed  by 
Saint  Peter.  It  is  therefore  quite  justifiable  that  they  should  dis- 
courage a  means  of  disposal  so  uncertain  in  its  results,  and  they  let 
it  be  distinctly  understood  that  it  will  be  performed  strictly  on 
their  patrons'  own  risk. 

I  am  in  doubt  how  many  of  The  Rebel's  readers  would  be 
eligible  for  "the  better  way",  but  I  sincerely  urge  those  who  are 
to  take  immediate  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  On  the  receipt 
of  the  names  and  addresses  of  those  who  succeed  I  will  make  for 
them,  entirely  free,  an  appropriate  selection  from  the  epitaphs  of 
Robert  Burns,  (who,  alas,  died  before  this  enlightened  burial  system 
was  introduced  into  Scotland),  properly  anglicized  and  with  the 
required  names  substituted  for  the  originals.  This  the  sect  would 
be  glad  to  permit  to  be  engraved  on  the  occupant's  panel,  thus 
adding  a  final  note  of  distinction  to  his  resting  place. 

H.  K.  G. 
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Books  at  Random 

"Here  is  more  matter  for  a  hot  brain.1' — Autolycus. 

Reynard  the  Fox  or  The  Ghost  Heath  Run,  by  John  Masefield 
(Heinemann,  London;  Macmillan,  New  York).  This  poem  is  a 
straightforward  account  of  a  fox-hunt.  It  is  in  two  parts;  the  first 
describes  the  meet  and  the  preliminaries,  the  second  describes  the 
actual  hunt.    The  meet  was  at  "The  Cock  and  Pye". 

The  tavern  fronts  the  coaching  way, 
The  mail  changed  horses  there  of  old. 
It  has  a  strip  of  grassy  mould 
In  front  of  it,  a  broad  green  strip. 
A  trough,  where  horses'  muzzles  dip, 
Stands  opposite  the  tavern  front, 
And  there  that  morning  came  the  hunt, 
To  fill  that  quiet  width  of  road 
As  full  of  men  as  Framilode 
Is  full  of  sea  when  tide  is  in. 

The  brief  picture  of  the  grooming  and  polishing  and  feeding  in  the 
stables  with  which  the  poem  now  leads  off  is  as  good  as  it  could  be. 
There  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  start  quoting  again, 

The  harness-room,  that  busy  scene, 
Clinked  and  chinked  from  ostlers  brightening 
Rings  and  bits  with  dips  of  whitening, 
Rubbing  fox-flecks  out  of  stirrups, 
Dumbing  buckles  of  their  chirrups 
By  the  touch  of  oily  feathers. 

Blue  smoke  from  strong  tobacco  drifted 
Out  of  the  yard,  the  passers  snifft  it, 
Mixed  with  the  strong  ammonia  flavour 
Of  horses'  stables  and  the  savour 
Of  saddle-paste  and  polish  spirit 
Which  put  the  gleam  on  flap  and  tirrit. 

Then  come  the  various  characters,  all  lightly  and  swiftly  sketched 
in  succession.  First  a  few  casual  figures,  the  village  ploughman 
striding  his  ploughman's  straddle,  a  chance  caller  at  the  inn  (ginger 
ale,  of  course),  a  little  girl  on  a  pony  come  to  watch,  a  party  of 
rabbit-shooters;  and  then  the  first  of  the  horsemen,  "the  clergyman 
from  Condicote", 

His  loose  mouth  opened  like  a  gate, 
To  pass  the  wagons  of  his  speech. 
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After  him,  all  manner  of  folk,  high  and  low;  Squire  Harridew  and 
his  three  daughters;  Farmer  Bennett,  who  sits  "just  like  an  axehead 
on  its  helve";  another  who  sits  differently, 

A  loose-shod  horse  came  clicking-clack; 

Nick  Wolvesey  on  a  hired  hack 

Came  tittup,  like  a  cup  and  ball. 

One  saw  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  all 

The  great  green  earth  twixt  him  and  saddle. 

At  last  the  hounds  come, 

Intent,  wise,  dipping,  trotting,  straying, 
Smiling  at  people,  shoving,  playing, 
Nosing  to  children's  faces,  waving 
Their  feathery  sterns,  and  all  behaving. 

The  second  part  now  goes  back  to  the  day  before  to  take  up  the 
doings  of  the  hero  of  the  poem,  Reynard  himself.  He  sleeps  late 
that  morning, 

The  cows  were  milked  and  the  yards  were  sluict, 
And  the  cocks  and  hens  let  out  of  roost, 
Windows  were  opened,  mats  were  beaten, 
All  men's  breakfasts  were  cooked  and  eaten; 
But  out  in  the  gorse  on  the  grassy  shelf 
The  sleeping  fox  looked  after  himself. 

He  continues  to  look  after  himself,  but  he  soon  does  so  in  ways  that 
are  more  active.  The  hunt  itself  is  the  great  thing;  it  gathers  speed 
all  the  time,  the  excitement  never  relaxes  through  fifty  pages  of 
breathless  writing.  The  poem  gets  the  bit  in  its  teeth,  and  has  it 
all  its  own  way  to  the  finish. 

With  Reynard  the  Fox  Masefield  comes  back  to  his  old  form. 
He  is  once  more  writing  about  familiar  things  in  an  objective  way, 
instead  of  ransacking  Japan  and  Palestine  only  to  find  the  sick 
shadow  of  himself.  He  has  returned  to  the  long  narrative  poem 
which  made  him  famous  and  to  the  four -beat  (but  not  necessarily 
octo-syllabic)  metre  of  the  first  of  them  that  he  wrote,  The  Ever- 
lasting Mercy.  He  has  returned  to  the  rural  English  life,  his  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  which  makes  that  poem  and  Nan  and  some  of 
his  lyrics  the  most  authentic  things  he  has  written.  He  has  practi- 
cally dropped  the  word  "beauty"  except  as  a  way  of  addressing 
foxhounds. 

This  means  a  great  deal  for  contemporary  English  literature. 
Of  all  the  younger  English  poets  he  is  the  only  one  who  has  shown 
conclusively  that  he  has  wind  and  staying  power  for  verse  drama 
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and  verse  narrative.  He  showed  this  repeatedly  in  the  half-dozen 
years  before  the  war  and  carried  out  his  promise  in  at  least  four 
pieces,  two  poems  and  two  plays,  which  sustain  the  finest  traditions 
of  English  literature.  The  war  hit  him  badly  in  the  wind.  He  has 
written  since  then  many  sonnets,  feverish  with  introspection  and 
unsteady  with  feverishness,  and  one  extended  piece  of  prose  writing 
Gallipoli,  which  suffers  likewise  here  and  there  from  a  hectic  over- 
tension,  great  though  it  is  in  many  ways.  Reynard  the  Fox  com- 
pletely overcomes  these  recent  weaknesses.  There  is  hardly  a 
flicker  of  introspectiveness  in  the  whole  poem.  It  does  not  smell 
of  the  lamp,  but  of  the  stable — that  "strong  ammonia  flavour" — and 
of  outdoor  things  such  as  the  fox  smells  when  he  is  roused  from  sleep, 

The  windward  smells  came  free  from  taint — 
They  were  rabbit,  strongly,  with  lime-kiln,  faint, 
A  wild-duck,  likely,  at  Sars  Holt  Pond, 
And  sheep  on  the  Sars  Holt  Down  beyond. 

Masefield  has  written  of  things  that  probed  life  deeper,  but  he 
has  never  written  with  such  gusto,  unless  perhaps  in  some  of  his 
quite  early  prose  yarns  of  the  sea  and  sailors.  And  if  the  subject 
seems  at  first  to  be  artlessly  handled  it  is  worth  remembering  that 
artlessness  is  often  one  of  the  last  things  that  a  poet  acquires. 
Masefield  has  always  been  prone  to  purple  patches,  and  if  he  has 
overcome  this  tendency  sufficiently  in  his  plays  at  their  best  he 
has  never  quite  done  so  in  his  narrative  poems  before.  This  time 
he  has  written  a  poem  which  is  altogether  greater  than  its  parts 
and  which  must  be  read  as  a  whole,  at  a  sitting,  and  aloud,  in  order 
to  bring  out  its  unique  qualities  of  speed  and  vividness. 

B.  F. 

The  Four  Roads  by  Sheila  Kaye -Smith  (Doran).  For  many 
years  Thomas  Hardy  ploughed  a  lone  furrow  in  English  letters. 
Now  a  generation  is  arising  that  is  proud  to  own  him  as  master,  an 
offspring  of  which  he  has  no  cause  to  be  ashamed.  One  can  remem- 
ber, looking  back  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  a  time  when  Tess  of 
the  D'Urbervilles  was  classed  with  obscure  books  like  Hilda  Wade, 
now  probably  wholly  forgotten,  as  an  unwholesome  study  in  sex- 
problems.  Now  the  only  name  that  we  couple  with  Hardy's  is  that 
of  Shakespeare.  For  a  time  Eden  Philpotts  with  his  Dartmoor 
Studies  was  the  only  direct  follower  of  Hardy  of  any  note,  and  the 
manner  of  his  following  was  too  direct  and  obvious,  often  too  forced, 
to  have  much  independent  value.     But  Hardy's  influence,   like 
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frost  and  rain  and  spring  wind,  has  been  a  slow  elemental  working. 
It  has  wrought  at  last  into  the  heart  of  modern  English  literature. 
Its  sincerity,  its  thoroughness,  its  avoidance  of  bravura  and  of  the 
easy  way,  have  borne  their  due  fruit  at  length.  Studies  like  Tenny- 
son Jesse's  Secret  Bread,  and  notably  the  work  of  the  author  of 
The  Four  Roads,  shew  no  mere  superficial  imitation  of  Hardy's  more 
obvious  characteristics. 

Miss  Kaye-Smith  knows  and  loves  Sussex  with  Hardy's  love 
of  Wessex.  Her  characters  are  like  the  trees  and  downs,  they  have 
almost,  one  might  say,  the  protective  colouring  that  nature  gives  to 
her  own.  They  live  and  move  in  the  Sussex  landscape  simply  and 
quietly,  and  their  joys  and  griefs  are  felt  as  a  part  of  the  pulsation 
of  the  life  of  nature.  The  book  is  in  no  sense  a  war-book,  yet  it 
deals  with  the  effect  of  the  war  upon  a  remote  corner  of  Sussex, 
upon  the  lives  of  a  group  of  simple  village  folk,  Mus'  Sumption,  the 
blacksmith  minister,  whose  ne'er-do-weel  son  with  his  lawless  gipsy 
blood  is  taken  and  broken  by  the  military  machine;  Tom  Beatup, 
Thyrza  Honey,  their  very  names  are  redolent  of  the  Downs;  Ivy  and 
Nell  Beatup,  the  drunken  father,  the  struggle  with  the  stubborn 
soil  in  England's  hour  of  need,  it  is  all  drawn  simply,  strongly,  with 
a  grave  and  quiet  strength,  an  absence  of  superfluous  ornament, 
that  attract  one  immensely.  It  is  a  very  notable  book,  and  fulfils 
all  the  promise  of  the  author's  earlier  work.  It  is  worth  reading, 
not  only  for  Hardy's  sake,  but  for  its  own. 

S.  H.  H. 


Death 

Once  they  did  love.     Sweet  fire  burned  all  their  veins, 
They  saw  Divinity  look  from  their  eyes 
And  felt  his  touch  upon  their  glowing  hands; 
Their  souls  burned  up  like  flame  to  touch  the  skies. 

Now  they  are  comfortable,  stout  and  smug, 
Their  feet  are  in  a  pathway  paved  and  fair, 
Their  god  beside  his  altar  hears  their  praise 
And  gently  pats  them  on  the  backs  they  spare. 

And  so  the  world  is  very  sad  and  old 

With  men  at  forty  counting  what  they've  sold.        H.  K.  G. 
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New    Novels 

The  Call  of  the  Soil.  By  the  late  Adrien  Bertrand.  Translated 
by  J.  Lewis  May.  (S.  B.  Gundy,  Toronto).  A  tale  of  the  Chasseurs 
alpins  by  one  of  themselves,  and  the  winner  of  the  Prix  Goncourt 
in  1916. 

This  novel  was  written  when  the  end  of  the  war  was  not  yet  in 
sight.  It  follows  the  fortunes  of  three  French  soldiers,  Sergeant 
Vaissette,  Captain  de  Quere,  and  Lucien  Fabre  from  their  baptism 
of  fire  in  Alsace-Lorraine  through  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  Marne 
and  the  Aisne  to  their  death  in  the  same  attack. 

The  tale  is  simply  told,  there  is  nothing  of  the  melodramatic  or 
viciously  sentimental  about  it.  War,  Fabre  finds  out  in  the  first 
few  days,  is  "nothing  so  wonderful  after  all".  Neither  is  it,  as 
Nicola'i  the  disciplinarian  explains,  "the  matter  of  a  day,  of  a  great 
and  glorious  advance  between  sunrise  and  sundown.  ...  It  means 
giving  our  lives  for  people  we  know  not.  .  .  .  who  rear  ignoble 
fortunes  on  our  corpses.  .  .  .  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  great  sacrifice; 
a  sacrifice  that  is  sombre,  simple,  and  long  drawn  out". 

Throughout  the  battle  scenes  the  author  is  consistent  in  de- 
scribing facts  as  he  saw  them.  The  glamour  of  sentiment  or  tradi- 
tion is  not  allowed  to  obscure  the  vivid  picture  of  the  thoughts 
and  actions  of  the  individual  soldier  under  fire. 

But  the  battle-scenes  do  not  occupy  the  place  of  prime  import- 
ance in  the  book.  Between  engagements  M.  Bertrand's  principal 
characters  philosophize  on  the  moral  values  of  war,  or,  by  way  of 
contrast,  tell  tales  of  peace-lime  scenes  in  their  sunny  homes. 
In  these  philosophical  arguments  we  seem  to  hear  the  voice  of  the 
author  from  the  lips  of  his  characters.  It  is  he  who  speaks  not  they. 
Not  that  this  detracts  from  our  interest,  M.  Bertrand  is  too  much 
of  an  artist  for  that,  but  we  do  get  a  clear  insight  into  the  intellect 
and  personality  of  this  brilliant  Frenchman.  "War",  he  tells  us 
through  Vaissette 's  lips,  "  is  a  great  educator.  .  .  .  We  have  learned 
to  be  ready  to  die  at  any  moment ". 

Its  object  Vaissette  expresses  just  as  clearly. 

"I  hold  that  we  are  striving  to  secure  that  the  thinkers,  the 
philosophers,  and  artists  shall  hold  a  higher  place  in  the  world's 
economy  than  army  contractors  and  manufacturers  of  artillery". 

The  heroism  of  the  peasant  soldier  and  his  vital  relations  to 
the  soil  of  France  did  not  escape  the  writer. 
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"It  is  France"  cries  Captain  de  Quere,  as  he  thinks  of  his  men's 
unflinching  endurance  "that  has  wrought  this  miracle". 

The  war-cloud  is  lifted  for  a  brief  moment  to  show  the  brief 
and  vivid  romance  of  Fabre.  Then  it  lowers  again  to  shroud  his 
fall  and  that  of  his  companions.  The  death  in  action  of  the  author 
soon  afterwards  lends  poignant  interest  to  his  description  of 
Vaissette's  last  moments.  Himself  mortally  wounded,  the  philo- 
sopher-soldier learns  that  his  two  companions  have  been  killed. 
As  his  eyes  close  he  murmurs, 

"But  France  lives  on." 

The  book  is  one  that  must  be  read  to  be  fully  appreciated. 
Quotations  cannot  do  it  justice.  In  every  chapter  a  thinker  may 
find  food  for  thought. 

The  Green-Pea  Pirates.  By  Peter  B.  Kyne.  (S.  B.  Gundy). 
Even  Cappy  Ricks  can  scarcely  boast  of  as  amusing  a  variety  of 
incident  and  dialogue.  Democritus  himself  could  ask  no  more. 
The  Green-Pea  Pirates  are  but  four  in  number,  yet  these  are  a 
host  in  themselves. 

Scraggs  was  captain  of  the  "fast  and  commodious"  Maggie, 
a  decrepit  steamer  freighting  vegetables  to  San  Francisco.  He  is 
an  "ornery"  man.  His  meanness  is  like  an  in-growing  toe-nail, 
it  always  pinches  afresh  just  when  you  imagine  it's  cured.  Hard 
work  is  no  friend  of  his,  yet  he  will  "candle"  four  dozen  eggs  to  get 
nine  "eatable  but  venerable"  ones  for  his  shipmates.  Derby  hats 
are  the  safety-valve  of  his  emotions.  Get  him  "het-up"  and  he 
retires  to  jump  viciously  on  his  head-gear. 

His  mate,  Mr.  Gibney,  is  a  man  of  a  different  kidney.  Courage 
is  his  middle  name.  An  unquenchable  thirst  has  ruined  his  career 
but  his  imagination  is  still  capable  of  marvellous  flights.  He  is  the 
deus  ex  machina  of  the  syndicate.  The  Maggie  piles  on  the  beach 
in  a  "tule"  fog.  Mr.  Gibney  gets  her  off  by  a  Machiavellian  trick, 
not  written  in  the  Book  of  the  Rules  of  the  Sea.  Ask  the  two  tug- 
boat captains  their  opinion  of  Mr.  Gibney,  and  then  thank  Heaven 
you  weren't  born  in  a  Sunday-school.  Mr.  Gibney  follows  a  hunch 
and  buys  a  stranded  derelict  "on  spec",  only  to  find  it  laden  with 
long-deceased  and  highly  odorous  codfish.  Dismayed?  Just  a 
little.  But  the  Gibneyian  imagination  works  well  under  the  spur 
of  necessity.  He  not  only  disposes  of  his  decayed  codfish  at  ten 
cents  per  fin,  but  he  lets  his  erstwhile  comrades  in  for  the  task  of 
freighting  them  up-river. 
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The  two  remaining  members  of  the  crew  have  this  much  in 
common,  both  are  dependable.  But  while  the  engineer,  McGuffey, 
is  a  slower -witted  double  of  Mr.  Gibney,  Neils  Halvorsen,  a  some- 
what minor  character,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  his  steadiness  and 
his  devotion  to  the  old  hulk  whose  boilers  hourly  threaten  McGuffey 
with  annihilation. 

From  the  moment  we  meet  this  quartet  on  the  Maggie  one 
amusing  scene  follows  another  with  breathless  rapidity.  We  find 
ourselves  gunrunning  in  Mexico  before  we  know  it  and  begin  a 
career  of  piracy  among  the  South  Sea  cannibals  without  a  single 
twinge  of  conscience  or  exclamation  of  surprise.  The  author,  in- 
deed, shows  unusual  skill  in  his  variation  of  episode  and  conversation. 

In  only  one  passage  does  he  seem  to  nod.  His  transition  from 
the  environs  of  San  Francisco  to  the  South  Seas  is  too  clearly  the 
weld  between  two  parts  of  his  tale.  But  his  readers  will  easily 
forgive  him  this  for  the  broadly  humorous  farce  that  follows. 
The  syndicate's  adventures  with  Tabu-Tabu  and  his  liege  lord  are 
in  a  class  by  themselves,  while  the  decayed  codfish  episode  is  of 
a  peculiarly  pungent  character.  When  Captain  Scraggs  finally 
succumbs  to  the  lure  of  chicken-raising  and  the  other  three  set  sail 
once  more  for  the  South  Seas,  we  are  genuinely  sorry  to  bid  them 
goodbye. 

Throughout  the  book  runs  a  vein  of  racy  dialogue  that  is  redo- 
lent of  those  "who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships".  It  abounds  in 
shrewd  if  broad  characterizations. 

Its  organization  is  none  too  close  but  this  may  be  forgiven  in  a 
tale  that  is  so  typically  American  in  the  broadness  of  its  comedy. 
If  you're  after  a  real  laugh  to  banish  the  cares  of  an  advancing 
H.C.L.  you  can  find  it  here. 

W.  G.  H. 


I 
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To  Diana 

Horace,  Carm.  Ill,  xxn. 

Diana  three-formed,  Goddess  of  the  hills! 

You  care  for  those  who  in  their  throes  are  taken, 

And,  thrice  invoked,  alleviate  their  ills, 

And  help  them,  so  to  speak,  to  save  their  bacon. 

This  pine  that  shades  my  lowly  tenement 
Shall  henceforth  sacred  be  to  you  alone; 
Each  year  a  lusty  boar-pig  I'll  present, 
And  you  can  save  some  bacon  of  your  own. 


The  Timid  Chloe 

Horace,  Carm.  I,  xxiii. 

Chloe,  wherefore  do  you  try  me? 
Why  do  you  forever  fly  me? 

You're  like  a  fawn 

That  wakes  at  dawn, 
And  finds  her  timorous  mother  gone, 

And  darts  away  to  find  her. 

She  wanders  through  the  trackless  hills, 
Leaps  lightly  over  brooks  and  rills, 

In  haste  to  find 

Her  truant  hind, 
While  gloomy  thickets  and  the  wind 

WTith  terror  almost  blind  her. 

She  trembles  in  her  heart  and  knees 
If  leaves  but  rustle  in  the  trees, 

Or  lizards  rush 

And  stir  the  bush, 
And  lightly  break  the  morning  hush, 

And  starts  at  sounds  behind  her. 
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I  am  no  tiger  fierce  to  rend  you, 
Chloe;  I  rather  would  defend  you. 

Or  soon  or  late 

The  married  state 
Will  overtake  you — woman's  fate, 

Which  nature  has  assigned  her. 


Scriven  :   Solicitor 

Where  a  new  sign  was  staring  o'er  the  way, 

Inviting  passing  clients  who  might  pay 

A  modest  fee  to  tempt  him  to  dispense 

Conveyancing  or  Law  at  small  expense ; 

W7here  Coke  and  Blackstone  nestled  side  by  side, 

All  undisturbed  from  morn  till  eventide; 

There  in  a  lonely  room  young  Scriven  sat. 

Beneath  his  feet  an  antiquated  mat; 

And  on  his  table  paper,  free  from  trace 

Of  ink  to  mar  the  freshness  of  its  face; 

A  calendar  which  served  to  mark  the  day 

When  rent  accrued,  but  not  the  means  to  pay; 

The  Rules  of  Practice,  all  as  yet  unused, 

So  well  designed  so  easily  abused; 

The  meagre  tariff,  moulded  on  a  plan 

To  stifle  thoughts  of  avarice  in  man ; 

With  pens  and  ink,  and,  nailed  upon  the  wall, 

An  unframed  photograph  of  Osgoode  Hall. 

A  chair,  on  which  no  client  yet  had  sat, 

Bore  on  its  seat  young  Scriven's  well-worn  hat, 

A  few  blank  forms,  flaunting  their  yawning  void, 

Proclaimed  that  he  as  yet  was  unemployed. 

The  frosted  window,  softening  the  light, 

Hindered  as  well  the  rude  and  prying  sight 

Of  all  who  would  obtrude  their  vulgar  gaze 

Upon  the  idling  of  his  empty  days. 

And  in  the  gloom  that  overspread  his  face 

Hope  and  Despair  contended  for  a  place. 

Cinnamon. 
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The  Piper 

ALONG  the  deadly  respectable  drive  he  came,  bringing  a  note 
of  freshness  and  freedom  into  the  drab  monotony  of  bow- 
windowed,  smoke-grimed  "suburban  residences".  He 
paused,  and  a  slight,  cynical  smile  quirked  at  the  corner  of  his 
mouth  as  he  glanced  at  the  dingy  grass  and  withered  flower-stems 
that  decorated  the  meagre  little  plots  in  front  of  the  houses.  Then 
he  laid  the  drones  on  his  shoulder,  filled  the  bag,  and  began  to  play. 

He  started  with  a  march  theme;  clearer  and  clearer  it  rang  its 
command,  "Gather,  gather,  bundle  and  go",  till  the  air  seemed  full 
of  stern,  sharp  commands,  the  light  creak  of  bull-hide  targe  on 
buffcoat,  and  the  quick,  crisp  rustle  of  well-ordered  movement. 
The  notes  rose  and  swelled  in  a  mighty  burst  of  cheering,  then 
settled  to  a  quickstep  whose  lilting  melody  was  instinct  with 
youth's  careless  delight  in  battle,  and  the  fiercer  joy  of  the  march — 
that  joy  that  counts  parched  lips,  and  heels  that  burn  like  the  throat 
of  the  pit,  as  nothing  beside  the  knowledge  that  five  more  miles, 
marched  cleanly,  without  shuffle  or  stumble,  lie  behind.  Pack- 
straps  may  irk,  and  the  skin  may  tingle  with  the  itch  of  sweat- 
caked  dust,  but  the  targe  beats  the  rhythm  of  the  pipes'  maddening 
lilt  as  it  swings  on  the  shoulder,  and  at  every  step  the  Andra  Ferrara 
hanging  at  the  side  touches  the  thigh  with  its  familiar  caress. 

Then  the  march  ceased,  and  was  replaced  by  a  more  peaceful 
theme.  The  men  had  passed  beyond  the  range  of  sight  and  hearing, 
and  the  women,  gathered  in  groups,  or  sitting  at  their  spinning 
wheels,  spoke  of  how  Dugald  or  Farquhar  had  looked,  or  what  the 
Chief  had  said  about  the  expedition;  a  light  note  of  laughter,  and 
of  the  cries  of  children  at  play  mingled  with  the  melody. 

Came  a  suggestion  of  tears — the  tears  of  a  young  wife  whose 
husband  is  for  the  first  time  taken  from  her  side;  then  an  echo  of 
the  grim  dry  whicker  of  a  quick-drawn  sword,  and  the  poor  little 
dream  of  happiness  was  gone.  Clouds  gathered,  black  and  big  with 
heavy  forebodings;  memories  of  past  sorrows  overwhelmed  the 
mind,  and  the  heart  chilled  with  an  unknown  terror.  The  melody 
moved  eerily  through  wailing  minor  intervals,  rose  in  a  note  of 
shuddering,  hopeless  grief,  like  the  voice  of  the  restless  wind-hags 
as  they  reel  across  the  sky  on  the  tattered  storm-rack,  then,  sud- 
denly, as  an  easy  dagger-thrust  brings  up  against  a  bone,  it  stopped. 
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For  a  few  moments  the  piper  gazed  unseeing  into  the  smoky 
gold  of  the  sunset,  then  he  turned  to  the  end  of  the  drive,  and  passed 
along  the  back  of  the  row  of  houses.  At  the  first  two  doors  he 
received  no  answer. 

The  third  door  opened  almost  before  his  hand  touched  it,  and 
a  voice  said,  "You  will  be  coming  in,  Calum?" 

He  entered,  half-dazed,  and,  turning  to  the  girl,  who  had  spoken, 

"What  are  you  doing  here,  Moira?"  he  asked,  and  how  did 
you  know  who  was  knocking?" 

"I  am  a  servant  here  since  my  father  died;  and  how  should  I 
not  know  that  piobaireachd  when  I  hear  it?"  And  at  that  she 
stopped,  gazed  at  him  for  a  moment,  and,  dropping  on  a  low  stool 
by  the  fire,  burst  into  a  passion  of  weeping. 

For  some  time  the  man  stood  watching  her;  then  she  raised  her 
head. 

"Oh!  why  would  I  open  the  door  to  you?  Am  I  a  bairn  or  a 
fool  that  I  cannot  forget  you?  And  you  have  forgotten,  for  you 
never  thought  I  could  remember  that  piobaireachd.  Oh!  that  night 
I  heard  it  first!  A  curlew  was  wailing  on  the  moor,  and  a  dog  was 
howling  in  a  farm  in  the  glen;  and  the  wind  that  moaned  round  the 
cairn  said  the  same  as  they.  Everything  spoke  of  the  curse  that 
lay  between  us.  And  when  your  heart  was  hot  on  mine,  and  your 
breath  in  my  face,  I  said  I  could  defy  the  curse.  I  could  have 
defied  God  that  night.  .  .  .  Ah!  have  I  not  suffered  enough  that 
you  come  here  to  remind  me?  Was  it  not  enough  to  leave  me  then 
in  my  shame,  that  you  stay  here  now  to  look  on  my  sorrow.    Oh! 

man,  go!  go!  ere ".     Her  head  sank  on  her  hands,  and  her 

whole  frame  quivered  with  her  sobs. 

The  man  gazed  at  her  for  a  few  moments,  then,  with  his  pipes 
under  his  arm,  turned  to  the  door  and  passed  out. 

At  the  end  of  the  drive,  where  houses  and  lights  stopped  to- 
gether, he  paused  for  a  few  minutes.  Then  there  came  to  his  ears 
the  sound  of  light,  hurrying  feet;  a  figure  passed  through  the  circle 
of  the  last  lamp's  glow,  and  approached  him.  Then  a  small  hand 
was  laid  in  his. 

"Have  you  courage?"  he  asked. 

"There  is  no  curse",  said  Moira,  "only  love". 

Then,  turning  their  backs  on  the  dwellings  of  men,  they  passed 
out,  hand  in  hand,  into  the  darkness. 

A.  F. 
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A  Plea  for  Co-Education 

THIS  University  is  ostensibly  co-educational,  for  the  purpose 
of  printed  reports  and  public  addresses;  practically,  there 
seems  to  be  a  strong  cross-current  of  prejudice  which  pre- 
vents free  intercourse  between  men  and  women  students.  In  the 
"80's"  the  first  women  were  admitted  to  lectures  to  sit  in  an  inner 
sanctum  with  the  door  slightly  ajar,  so  that  they  could  hear  the 
mighty  words  without  being  seen  of  men.  They  may  now  appear 
publicly  in  the  lecture  halls,  to  sit  in  the  front  seats;  they  may  walk 
through  the  corridors  unveiled  but  must  not  loiter  in  conversation 
with  the  men.  In  the  library  they  now  sit  in  separate  rooms.  (We 
should  like  to  suggest,  in  passing,  that  a  more  logical  arrangement 
might  be  reached  by  reserving  one  room  for  those  of  both  sexes 
who  really  wish  to  work,  permitting  conversational  interludes  in 
the  other.)  They  have  now  representation  on  the  Varsity,  but  may 
not  go  to  its  office  in  Hart  House ;  they  may  attend  the  performances 
of  the  Players  Club  if  they  can  procure  subscriptions  by  hypnotic 
suggestion.  Where  classes  are  broken  into  sections  the  sexes  are 
often  intentionally  segregated.  Although  there  is  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  meeting  in  social  functions,  much  of  the  intellectual 
activity  which  centres  about  the  University  is  carried  on  entirely 
separately:  literary,  dramatic,  athletic,  historical  and  debating 
societies. 

This  segregation  continues,  in  most  cases,  with  the  tacit  consent 
of  the  students  themselves,  with  the  result  that  some  careful  ob- 
servers have  concluded  that  the  division  is  founded  on  natural 
law,  which  operates  inevitably.  Some  of  the  men  cherish  the  tradi- 
tion because  they  wish  to  smoke  in  un ventilated  comfort,  but 
modern  fashions  promise  rapidly  to  break  down  this  barrier. 
Besides,  The  Varsity  bears  witness  to  the  fact  that  even  some  men 
prefer  a  little  fresh  air.  Perhaps  the  next  reason  for  the  exclusion 
of  women  will  be  that  they  do  not  cultivate  moustaches.  But  for 
that  emergency  we  can  trust  to  the  ingenuity  and  perseverance  of 
the  sex. 

The  more  serious  obstacles  to  an  effective  co-education  come 
from  those  whose  experience  has  taught  them  that  in  groups  com- 
posed of  men  and  women,  the  latter  tend  to  sink  into  profound 
contemplation,  while  the  former  carry  on  the  discussion;  and  that 
societies  of  both  sexes,  formed  with  a  serious  purpose,  often  become 
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purely  social  clubs.  Those  classes  who  lend  the  colour  of  univer- 
sality to  these  observations  are  the  women  who  know  that  some 
men  dislike  "intellectual"  women,  and  conclude  that  all  men  are 
of  the  same  stamp,  and  the  men  who  make  no  effort  to  break  down  this 

tradition  because ?    (We  do  not  feel  equal  to  stating  the  reason.) 

Those  who  regret  the  system  are  the  men  and  women  who  value 
each  other's  comradeship  beyond  the  mazes  of  the  fox-trot.  There 
is  no  use  in  disguising  the  fact  that  the  women  are  hardest  hit  by 
the  forces  of  tradition.  They  are  still  the  innovators,  and  their 
social  life  beyond  the  University  is  also  less  free  and  varied,  less  a 
matter  of  their  own  choice. 

Prejudice  still  reigns,  in  defiance  of  franchise  laws  and  the  ad- 
vance of  women  into  other  fields!  But  where  should  it  be  broken 
down,  if  not  in  a  University?  What  normal  man  or  woman  wants 
to  spend  the  active  part  of  the  best  four  years  of  life  in  the  company 
of  one  sex?  What  sensible  one  wants  to  use  the  other  merely  for 
purposes  of  amusement,  keeping  all  the  intellectual  life  jealously 
separate? 

There  were  many  American  explorers,  but  only  one  who  made 
the  convincing  discovery  that  land  could  be  reached  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Ocean.  So  there  may  be  many  experiments  in  real  co- 
education, some  successful  and  some  the  reverse,  but  some  few 
really  thriving  societies  of  men  and  women  have  placed  the  possi- 
bility itself  beyond  a  doubt,  given  the  right  conditions, the  Inter- 
rogative Club,  and,  shall  we  say  the  Classical  Association?  There 
may  be  others,  but  we  cannot  speak  of  them  with  certainty.  That 
which  has  been  done  once  can  be  done  again ! 

M.  G.  R. 


Of  Itself 


A  dainty  net  of  fabric  slight 

For  a  thought  like  the  flirt  of  a  fairy  wing — 

And  that's  the  triolet,  tripping  and  bright. 

A  dainty  net  of  fabric  slight 

That  veils  blue  eyes,  and  their  dancing  light — 

And  that's  the  theme  to  which  you  bring 

A  dainty  net  of  fabric  slight 

For  a  thought  like  the  flirt  of  a  fairy  wing. 

A.  F. 
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At  the  Art  Gallery 

I.     The  Canadian  Section  of  the  War  Pictures 

THE  Canadian  section  of  the  war  pictures  is,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, entirely  different  in  nature  from  the  overseas  section 
exhibited  at  the  fair  in  September.  There  the  strain  and 
devastation  of  war  was  everywhere  in  evidence,  in  the  subjects 
handled  and  in  the  treatment  of  them;  here  the  emphasis  is  shifted 
to  industrial  activity,  farm  work,  camps,  and  shipping,  and  the 
solemn  note  of  immediate  warfare  is  left  unsounded.  At  their  best 
the  overseas  pictures  showed  very  great  power;  when  they  failed 
they  did  so  as  often  as  not  through  some  wrong  choice  of  method 
or  style.  The  Canadian  subjects  are  treated  buoyantly  and  con- 
fidently; perhaps  in  one  or  two  cases  with  over -confidence  and  a 
rather  obvious  fluency.  But  there  is  more  to  praise  than  to  blame. 
Indeed,  if  it  ever  comes  to  taking  the  cream  of  the  War  Memorials 
for  the  proposed  gallery  and  storing  the  great  bulk  of  them  in  the 
cellars — and  one  cannot  but  think  that  it  will  come  to  that  in  the 
end — there  are  at  least  half-a-dozen  larger  pictures  in  the  Canadian 
section  that  could  not  be  overlooked  and  in  black-and-white  the 
Canadian  lithographs  and  drawings  would  certainly  raise  the 
standard  of  the  whole.  So,  too,  would  the  sculptures  (whatever 
there  may  have  been  in  the  overseas  collection). 

Albert  H.  Robinson's  two  large  canvases  of  ship-building  and 
repairing  in  Montreal  must  have  come  as  a  surprise  to  many.  He 
has  not  exhibited  much  in  Toronto  and  has,  it  is  understood, 
painted  little  of  late  years.  This  makes  his  thoughtful  command 
of  his  medium  all  the  more  remarkable.  In  his  Repairing  Steamer 
in  Drydock  in  which  the  red  hull  of  the  vessel  is  reflected  in  the 
dirty-green  water  he  resists  the  noisy  bravura  that  the  contrast  of 
colour  and  the  swaying  water  almost  seem  to  call  for  and  with  his 
own  peculiar  blend  of  easy  breadth  and  cautious  deliberation  gets 
the  very  best  out  of  his  subject.  His  interior  Starting  the  Freighter 
is  still  more  difficult  in  theme  and  is  even  more  finely  handled;  in 
composition  it  is  worth  studying  at  length,  if  only  to  discover  how 
the  choice  of  significant  and  characteristic  lines  has  enabled  him 
to  exclude  all  but  a  minimum  of  detail  and  yet  retain  to  the  full  the 
feeling  of  activity  that  goes  with  a  shipyard.  Mabel  May's  Women 
making  Shells  forms  an  interesting  contrast.  There  is  activity  here 
too,  differently  expressed  and  of  a  different  sort.     It  suffers  by  a 
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deadness  in  the  paint  which  there  is  no  trace  of  in  what  seems  to  be 
a  preliminary  study  for  the  larger  picture,  Study  (135).  In  this 
smaller  picture  there  is  less  movement  but  a  far  more  luminous 
texture.  If  the  artist  could  combine  the  bustle  of  the  one  and  the 
glow  of  the  other  in  another  large  canvas  the  result  ought  to  be 
quite  splendid.     Perhaps  this  will  be  forthcoming. 

Challener's  Canada's  Grand  Armada,  twenty-four  feet  in  length, 
only  serves  to  show  up  the  narrowness  of  the  Toronto  gallery.  It 
cannot  be  fairly  estimated  until  it  is  hung  where  the  eye  can  focus 
it.  But  one  cannot  help  remembering  that  the  number  of  pictures 
which  have  justified  such  dimensions  is  a  small  one.  And  one 
suspects  too  that  as  the  canvas  grows  in  size  the  skilful  use  of 
paint  counts  for  less  and  the  strength  of  composition  for  more. 
This  would,  if  anything,  tell  against  the  present  picture,  which 
seems  to  lack  the  salient  lines  of  a  great  epic  and  to  belong  to  a 
lighter  and  slighter  mood.  Lismer's  Convoy  in  Bedford  Basin  is  a 
smaller  panorama  of  a  much  more  unique  quality.  The  gay  con- 
fusion of  camouflaged  hulls  down  the  length  of  the  picture  seems  to 
set  the  mood  of  the  whole  which  is  full  of  a  teasing  magic.  The 
weather  hesitates  cheerfully,  the  landmarks  play  hide  and  seek. 
The  grave  imp  of  camouflage  hovers  near. 

It  is  satisfying  to  note  that  Lismer's  other  two  oils  are  quile 
different  from  this  one  and  from  one  another.  His  Olympic  with 
Returned  Soldiers  is  full  of  the  mottled,  oily  grime  of  a  harbour, 
The  gentleman — was  it  Fuseli? — who  called  for  an  umbrella  when 
confronted  with  a  Constable  landscape  would,  if  he  could  return, 
call  for  soap  and  towel  at  the  sight  of  Lismer's  Olympic.  But  if  he 
had  moved  with  the  times  he  would  know  that  he  had  paid  a  dis- 
tinct compliment  in  each  case.  The  brassy  colour  of  Mine  Sweepers 
and  Seaplanes  off  Halifax  is  not  at  first  sight  attractive,  but  one 
ends  by  feeling  that  it  is  true  and  even  expressive:  and  there  is 
undoubtedly  a  nautical  roll  in  the  line  of  ships. 

Manly  Macdonald  has  let  himself  out — a  little  prematurely — in 
several  pieces  of  dashing  colour.  One  picture  of  his,  Women  Gather- 
ing Carrots,  really  takes  him  forward  as  an  artist  and  shows  that 
he  can  be  expected  to  go  a  long  way  in  the  rendering  of  luminous 
outdoor  effects.  But  in  order  to  be  assured  of  this  one  has  to  put 
out  of  mind  the  merely  hasty  and  superficial  work  that  he  has  also 
exhibited.  F.  H.  Johnston  has  contributed  a  host  of  aeroplane 
studies  which  are  of  rare  value  as  accurate  records  of  flying  around 
the  Ontario  camps.     As  works  of  art  they  are  rather  below  than 
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above  the  level  of  his  recent  landscapes.  It  must  be  added  that 
Johnston  has  turned  in  two  canvases  to  oils  in  which  he  immedi- 
ately begins  to  work  more  thoughtfully. 

C.  W.  Jefferys  has  not  been  represented  on  so  large  a  scale  for 
some  time.  His  large  oil  painting,  Polish  A  rmy  Bathing  at  Niagara, 
succeeds  not  merely  in  figure  drawing — which  was  to  be  expected — 
but  also  in  the  happy  arrangement  of  colour  spaces  in  blue,  khaki, 
and  mauve.  It  would  be  interesting  to  see  what  he  would  make 
of  a  larger  decoration  on  similar  lines.  The  mat,  unmodelled  colour 
would  be  all  to  the  good  in  such  a  case.  Jeffery's  watercolours  are 
on  the  whole  not  equal  to  his  best,  unless  an  exception  be  made  of 
the  sparingly  tinted  Observation  Post,  Petawawa  and  Patrol  in  the 
Snow,  which  is  admirable.  His  lithographs  and  drawings  range 
from  the  swinging  energy  of  his  Departure  of  the  Siberian  Battery 
to  the  delicate  landscape  feeling  in  85th  Battery  at  Firing  Practice, 
Petawawa.  These  along  with  Lismer's  lithographs  occupy  the  bulk 
of  the  Octagon  Gallery  and  make  it  in  many  ways  the  most  satis- 
factory part  of  the  show.  The  variety  in  Lismer's  work  can  be 
seen  by  comparing  Naval  Air  Service  Camp,  with  its  beautiful  detail, 
with  the  strong  lines  of  cannon  and  cloud  in  The  Sentinels. 

To  many,  however,  the  statuettes  of  Frances  Loring  and 
Florence  Wyle — especially  the  latter — are  the  most  interesting 
thing  in  the  exhibition.  The  dress  and  attitude  of  women  workers 
in  field  and  factory,  from  being  the  subject  of  "farmerette"  jokes, 
has  here  been  turned  to  account  as  the  source  of  a  beauty  that  is 
finely  nervous  and  supple.  It  is  hard  to  select  but  Miss  Wyle's 
Woman  with  Adapter  is  a  joy  to  behold. 

II.    The  Royal  Canadian  Academy 

Judging  by  the  crowd  that  visited  the  Academy  exhibition  on 
the  first  Saturday  afternoon  it  would  seem  that  these  pictures  bid 
fair  to  prove  highly  popular  with  the  Toronto  public.  There  are 
more  reasons  than  one  why  this  should  be  so.  Progressive  land- 
scape such  as  has  predominated  at  recent  O.S.A.  shows  is  little  in 
evidence  here.  Those  who  are  tired  of  being  "yanked  forward" 
can  walk  about  in  this  exhibition  without  molestation.  There  is 
furthermore  a  great  variety  both  in  style  and  quality.  Even  a 
preference  for  thoroughly  bad  painting  need  not  go  ungratified; 
there  is  a  sunset  called  Benediction  which  requires  all  the  support 
its  title  can  give  it.    A  good  sub-title  for  it  would  be  "The  shades 
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of  night  were  not  falling  fast  enough".  At  the  other  end  of  the 
scale  there  are  pictures  in  figure  and  landscape  which  in  a  country 
where  thought  and  beauty  were  beginning  to  make  themselves  felt 
would  fill  the  parlour  cars  of  the  incoming  provincial  trains  with 
eager  visitors. 

To  begin  with,  the  four  pictures  for  the  Canadian  War  Me- 
morials will  definitely  enhance  the  home  contribution.  J.  W. 
Beatty's  Canadian  Cavalry  Bivouac  is  probably  a  better  picture 
than  any  he  exhibited  at  the  Fair  grounds  in  the  fall.  So  too  is 
Maurice  Cullen's  Huy,  On  the  Meuse,  Belgium;  he  has  not  attempted 
this  time  to  convey  the  sense  of  war  in  action  or  feeling,  but  has 
simply  chosen  a  subject  that  suited  his  long  Canadian  experience 
in  the  painting  of  snowy  perspectives.  As  a  result  the  War  Me- 
morials will  contain  a  really  first-class  snow  subject  by  a  Canadian ; 
one  could  not  say  as  much  before  in  spite  of  Morrice's  attempt. 

Varley's  Prisoners  naturally  turns  the  mind  back  to  his  two 
chief  contributions  to  the  earlier  section  of  the  War  pictures.  It 
would  be  intensely  interesting  to  place  the  three  side  by  side  and 
study  them  together.  Failing  that  opportunity  a  little  conjecture 
may  be  indulged  in.  For  What  probably  scores  in  the  handling 
of  its  wet  foreground  which  for  sheer  paint-quality  could  hardly  be 
beaten,  and  Some  Day  the  People  will  return  is,  it  will  be  granted,  a 
far  more  original  and  overpowering  conception.  And  in  both  these 
pictures  the  chance  of  failure  lay  so  much  nearer  at  hand;  the 
slightest  error  in  sentiment  in  For  What  and  the  tactful  arrange- 
ment of  figure,  cart,  and  sky-line  might  have  suffered  a  fatal 
displacement,  whilst  the  graveyard  picture  so  bristles  with  diffi- 
culties as  to  make  success  a  veritable  triumph.  Prisoners  is  a 
richer  and  less  precarious  subject;  its  range  is  greater  and  the  inter- 
est a  little  more  widely  distributed  over  a  slowly-moving  scene. 
This  may  have  precluded  the  degree  of  intensity  which  the  other 
two  attained  and  also  their  unique  adjustment  of  colour  to  feeling. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  present  subject  better 
handled;  the  feeling  of  shuffling,  tragic  decay  spreads  itself  from 
end  to  end  of  the  canvas  and  the  composition  is  a  thing  to  contem- 
plate indefinitely. 

Jackson's  Olympic  in  Halifax  Harbour  is  bound  to  stand  as  a 
fascinating  excursion  in  an  intensely  individual  career.  The  design 
is  for  once  emphatic,  perhaps  a  little  arbitrary  even,  and  there  is 
set  against  it  a  mosaic  of  more  than  usually  explicit  detail.  If  the 
intention  was  to  convey  the  size  of  the  Olympic  it  may  be  doubted 
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whether  the  picture  is  completely  successful;  the  ship  certainly 
dominates  the  harbour  and  the  houses,  but  this  cuts  both  ways  and 
it  may  be  that  the  dwarfing  of  the  houses  is  more  pronounced  than 
the  vastness  of  the  vessel.  And  perhaps  as  a  result  of  the  artist's 
having  departed  from  his  wonted  ways  it  is  difficult  to  pass  from 
the  stage  of  curiosity  to  the  fuller  contemplation  that  one  is  entitled 
to  expect.  His  smaller  Ships  entering  Halifax  Harbour,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  real  Jackson.  What  that  means  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
but  one  may  be  assured  that  in  a  generation  from  now  no  explana- 
tion will  be  called  for.  It  might  be  called  a  subtly  deflected  natural- 
ism, which  seems  at  one  moment  ruthless  and  at  another  unassum- 
ing. But  that  says  little  enough  and  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to 
resort  to  the  makeshift  of  studying  his  pictures  for  oneself,  as  the 
expression  of  an  indefinable  kind  of  mastery. 

The  exhibition  is  rich  in  portrait  and  figure  studies.  This  must 
be  gratifying  to  the  many  who  deplore  the  neglect  of  this  side  of 
pictorial  art  in  Canada.  H.  Harris  Brown,  a  visitor  from  Chelsea, 
represents  the  English  academic  tradition  and  Curtis  Williamson 
after  a  long  interval  returns  to  view  with  two  most  characteristic 
interiors.  Or,  if  that  name  be  misleading,  let  them  be  called 
psychologues.  They  are  certainly  not  portraits  in  the  professional 
sense  of  the  word,  but  something  far  more  unique  and  inscrutable; 
if  there  is  any  food  for  babes  in  the  exhibition  it  is  not  here.  Among 
the  other  figures  that  one  would  like  to  mention  two  or  three  may 
be  singled  out,  Suzor-Cote's  Vieux  paysan  canadian-fran$ais,  an  ad- 
mirable bit  of  character,  rendered  with  beautifully  luminous  colour, 
Regina  Seiden's  Portrait,  original  in  colour  and  cleanly  handled,  and 
Amiens  Station  by  E.  H.  Holgate,  a  rare  little  picture  in  which 
soldier,  wife,  child,  bundle,  and  basket  are  beautifully  composed 
without  any  loss  to  the  artless  sentiment  inherent  in  the  theme. 
It  is  clear  too  that  Emily  Coonan  is  a  student  of  composition. 

There  is  no  lack  of  landscape,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  but  the 
local  landscape  group  from  whom  one  naturally  expects  much  and 
who  have  dominated  recent  exhibitions  in  Toronto  are  for  once 
less  conspicuous,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  J.  E.  H.  Macdonald's  two 
pictures  are  full  of  interest  and  that  Lawren  Harris  contributes 
one  of  the  best  of  his  Snows  of  yesteryear.  It  is  fair  to  note  in 
passing,  too,  that  Manly  Macdonald  is  none  the  worse  for  his 
recent  run  amuck;  his  Dressing  Fish  is  irresistibly  buoyant  and 
racy. 
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The  sculptures  are  beginning  to  make  their  way  into  the  main 
gallery.  They  will  have  to  be  reckoned  with  before  long.  If  only 
some  sculptor  would  avail  himself  of  these  pages  to  enlighten  us  a 
little.  For  it  is  a  law  and  perhaps  a  curse  in  this  world  of  ours  that 
things  are  neglected  unless  they  are  written  about.  Man  does  not 
live  by  bread  alone,  but  also  by  the  printed  word. 

B.  F. 


The  Gargoyle  and  the  Office-boy 

THE  office-boy  was  weary  of  office.  He  held  all  the  offices  there 
were.  He  was  sitting  at  an  office-table  in  an  office-chair. 
With  his  right  hand  he  was  signing  a  cheque,  with  his  left 
riand  he  was  drawing  up  requisition-lists  for  office-furniture,  his 
feet  were  respectively  engaged  in  operating  a  Burroughes'  adding- 
machine  and  a  Neo-style  Rotary  duplicator.  Suddenly  he  tore  up 
the  cheque,  threw  the  requisition-list  into  the  fire,  kicked  the 
machines  out  of  the  north  and  south  windows  of  the  office  respec- 
tively, and  exclaimed,  "I  am  fed  up  with  this  life!  I  will  seek 
another  world  where  there  are  no  more  offices".  So  saying  he 
rushed  up  to  the  roof  of  the  collegiate  Gothic  building  in  which 
his  office  was  situated,  and  without  even  waiting  to  remove  his  coat 
or  to  wind  up  his  watch,  so  greatly  were  his  official  habits  deranged, 
he  hurled  himself  hastily  from  the  parapet. 

After  a  short  and  breathless  interval  of  suspense,  during  which 
he  waited  for  the  news  of  his  demise  to  be  violently  broken  to  him, 
he  found  himself  suspended  by  his  waistband  which  had  caught  on 
some  Gothic  excrescence  of  the  building.  By  dint  of  looking  up- 
wards between  his  pendent  legs  he  discovered  that  his  waist-band 
'was  hooked  on  to  the  nose  of  a  particularly  hideous  gargoyle  which 
was  leering  at  him  with  a  mocking  but  not  unkindly  grin.  The 
novelty  of  the  situation  pleased  him.  It  was  distinctly  unofficial. 
It  had  not  been  provided  for  in  the  constitution  of  Hart  House. 
He  reflected,  with  a  flow  of  mild  excitement  which  he  had  not 
known  since  he  punched  cows  in  Texas,  that  he  had  found  the  object 
of  his  search.    He  had  found  an  unofficial  state  of  existence. 

"It  is  clearly  providential;  I  might  have  remembered  that  both 
heaven  and  hell  are  distinctly  'official,  and  whichever  happened 
to  me  I  should  have  been  no  better  off.     Now  they  will  have  to 
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inform  the  Warden  of  my  state.    He  will  have  to  sign  an  order  on 
Eaton's  for  the  purchase  of  a  fire-escape,  the  fire  escape  will  pro- 
bably not  arrive  for  three  months,  so  that  I  shall  be  able  to  carry  on  un- 
official relations  with  this  excellent  gargoyle  for  a  considerable  time." 
The  gargoyle  continued  to  smile  amicably  but  preserved  a  discreet 
and  stony  silence.     The  office-boy  who  had  been  to  Cambridge 
considered  the  situation  for  a  few  moments.     They  had  not  been 
introduced  and  the  position  was  rather  delicate.     But  having  ac- 
quired no  little  savoir-vivre  at  Cambridge,  and  a  habit  of  prompt 
decision  during  his  official  career,  he  decided  to  break  the  ice  by 
asking  the  correct  question — "In  what  year  did  you   go   down?" 
The  gargoyle  replied  in  a  somewhat  indistinct  voice,  for  he  had  a 
swallow's  nest  in  his  mouth,  "I  came  up  in  1588,  I  have  not  been 
down' since".     The   office-boy,   whose  official   name  was   Henry, 
politely  concealed  his  surprise,  and  asked  in  a  charmingly  natural 
tone  of  voice — " Don't  you  get  rather  bored  up  here?    There  are  so 
many  interesting  things  down  there,  lectures,  and  special  dinners 
with  speeches  after  them.     I  could  easily  get  you  invited  if  you 
would  care  to  come.    In  fact  I  could  get  you  an  official  position  of 
some  sort,  steward  or  warden,  or  something  like  that". 

"You  are  very  kind,"  said  the  gargoyle,  "but  I  never  accept 
invitations.  I  am  never  bored.  There  is  a  perfectly  simple  and 
natural  relation  between  what  I  am  and  what  I  do,  and  during  the 
intervals  of  inaction  I  have  leisure  to  watch  the  official  world  below, 
and  to  contemplate  the  mystery  of  the  universe,  in  fact,  I  see  life 
steadily  and  see  it  whole". 

"Beastly  prig,"  muttered  Henry  to  himself,  but  he  continued 
quite  politely,  "May  I  ask  what  you  do?"  "You  may",  said  the 
gargoyle  and  relapsed  into  silence.  "I  suppose  he  is  trying  to  be 
funny",  thought  Henry  and  began  to  get  hot.  Then  he  said 
suddenly  and  quite  rudely,  "Who  the  devil  are  you,  and  what  the 
devil  do  you  do?"  "Ah!"  said  the  gargoyle,  "I  like  you  much 
better  when  you  are  rude,  you  are  really  natural  then.  Yes,  I  know 
all  about  good  manners.  I  was  a  gargoyle  for  several  centuries  at 
Oxford,  on  one  of  the  smaller  colleges,  where  they  have  really  nice 
manners.  Then  they  transferred  me  here  as  part  of  the  Oxford 
experiment.  You  see  the  theory  is  simple,  and  it  will  help  to 
answer  your  question.  A  lot  of  people  don't  realize  that  the  more 
they  suppress  what  they  call  evil  the  worse  it  grows,  like  mush- 
rooms in  a  damp  cellar.  I  was  an  evil  spirit  once,  one  of  those  who 
went  into  that  famous  herd  of  swine  a  good  while  ago.  But  one  of 
those  old  medieval  fellows  caught  me  and  fixed  me  up  for  every- 
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body  to  look  at,  and  then  people  found  out  that  there  was  a  soul  of 
goodness  in  me,  a  wry  jest,  and  when  they  looked  at  me  they 
grinned,  and  I  grinned,  and  they  weren't  bored  any  more.  It's 
people  who  are  bored  who  do  all  the  bad  things.  So  here  I  am,  and 
you  are  not  the  first  person  I  have  saved  from  the  consequences  of 
official  boredom". 

Henry  grinned  and  began  to  feel  less  official  and  more  kindly 
disposed  towards  the  gargoyle.  After  a  pause,  during  which  Henry 
watched  the  people  running  about  below  in  excitement  and  saw 
the  warden  come  out  and  order  a  committee  to  be  called  at  once 
to  consider  his  case,  he  resumed  the  conversation  by  saying, 
"You  haven't  told  me  what  you  do".  The  gargoyle  winked  and 
said  "Wait  and  see!"  Henry  was  not  in  a  hurry,  indeed  it  was 
years  since  he  had  enjoyed  so  much  leisure,  so  he  waited.  Before 
long  it  began  to  rain  and  it  rained  hard.  Suddenly  a  steady  stream 
of  cold  water  began  to  run  down  Henry's  neck.  It  washed  the 
official  ink  off  his  fingers,  the  official  oil  out  of  his  hair,  it  washed  the 
buttons  off  his  trousers,  and  Henry  began  to  feel  that  his  unofficial 
position  was  growing  precarious.  "Now  you  know  what  I  do", 
said  the  gargoyle.  "I  am  a  pipe,  a  conduit.  I  stay  up  here  and  bide 
my  time.  When  the  chance  comes,  the  ancient  flood  runs  through 
me,  and  unless  the  official  umbrella  intervenes,  I  wash  a  man  clean 
of  convention".  By  this  time  Henry  had  forgotten  all  about 
the  office.  Thrills  of  mingled  pleasure  and  suspense  ran  down  his 
now  bare  back,  but  his  waist  band  still  held.  He  did  not  even 
notice  that  the  Warden  and  his  committee  were  highly  scandalized, 
and  were  engaged  in  passing  a  vote  of  censure  on  him,  with  loss  of 
one  month's  pay. 

" Do  you  think  I  could  become  a  gargoyle?"  he  asked  anxiously. 
"I  doubt  it",  the  gargoyle  replied,  "you  are  hardly  ugly  enough. 
But  I  think  it  is  time  for  this  pleasant  interview  to  cease,  as  your 
trousers  are  giving  way.  I  hope  we  may  meet  again.  Meanwhile 
I  will  call  the  Sylph  to  assist  you  back  to  your  office."  The  gar- 
goyle whistled  a  gurgling  watery  whistle,  and  a  Sylph  of  most  en- 
gaging manners  appeared,  attired  in  faultless  evening  dress  which 
fitted  him  like  a  glove.  As  Henry's  waistband  slowly  yielded,  he 
found  himself  gently  lifted  from  the  gargoyle's  nose  and  carried 
back  to  his  office,  while  the  Sylph  murmured  into  his  ear,  "  I  think 
you  have  a  nine  o'clock  lecture,  also  a  committee  of  the  G.W.V.A., 
also  a  meeting  of  the  W.C.T.U.,  also  .  .  .  .  " 

"Stop!  Stop!"  shrieked  Henry;  "take  me  back  to  the 
gargoyle!"  S.  H.  H. 
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A  Dialogue  by  a   Stream 

Here  is  the  pool,  and  there  the  waterfall; 
This  is  the  bank;  keep  out  of  sight,  and  crawl 
Along  the  side  to  where  that  alder  clump 
Juts  out.     'Twas  there  I  saw  a  salmon  jump, — 
A  full  eight  feet,  not  fifteen  minutes  past. 
Bend  low  a  bit !  or  else  the  sun  will  cast 
Your  shadow  on  the  stream.     Still  further;  stop! 
Now  joint  your  rod ;  reel  out  your  line,  and  drop 
Your  leader  with  the  'silver  doctor'  on  it, 
Behind  that  rock  that's  got  the  log  upon  it. 

There's  nothing  here ;  the  water  is  too  quiet ; 
You  need  a  pool  with  rapids  flowing  by  it ; 
Plenty  of  rush  and  motion,  heave  and  roar, 
To  turn  their  thoughts  from  things  upon  the  shore ; 
The  day's  too  calm;  I  told  you  that  before. 

Just  mind  your  line!     I  tell  you  that  he's  there. 
I  saw  him  spring  up  ten  feet  in  the  air; 
Twelve  pounder,  if  an  ounce!     Great  Mackinaw!  ! 
Look!     Quick!     He's  on!     The 'doctor' in  his  jaw. 

Snapped !     Gone !     You  damn  fool !  worse  than  any  fool ! 

What  did  you  think  to  find  here  in  this  pool, — 

A  minnow  or  a  shiner,  that  you  tried 

With  such  a  jerk  to  land  him  on  the  side 

Of  this  high  bank?     That  was  a  salmon, — fool! 

The  biggest  one  that  swam  within  this  pool ; 

The  one  I  saw  that  jumped  twelve  feet, — not  lower; 

Would  tip  the  scales  at  fourteen  pounds  or  more. 

Lost — near  that  rock  that's  got  the  log  upon  it, 

Gone — with  the  leader  and  the  'doctor'  on  it. 

E.  J.  P. 
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Politics  and  People 

'HE  Senate  of  the  United  States  of  America  has  refused  to 
ratify  the  Peace  Treaty.  The  announcement  will  cause 
more  regret  than  surprise.  The  Republic  to  the  South  is 
much  too  independent  in  its  policies  and  much  too  conscious  of  its 
strength  to  do  a  thing  merely  because  it  is  expected  to  do  it.  It  is 
not  suggested  that  the  Senate's  action  was  whimsical  or  capricious. 
It  was  the  result  of  genuine  dissatisfaction  with  the  work  of  the 
President  at  Paris.  The  Republican  party,  it  may  be,  at  no  time 
was  disposed  to  pass  a  generous  judgment  on  Mr.  Wilson,  but  in  the 
final  issue  they  had  the  support  of  a  considerable  number  of  more 
progressive  people  who  regarded  the  treaty  as  a  denial  of  the  claim 
that  the  war  was  fought  in  order  to  end  war.  The  verdict  appears 
to  establish  the  fact  that  under  the  American  constitution  the 
executive  may  continue  to  act  after  it  has  quite  ceased  to  represent 
the  people.  It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Wilson  should  not  have  persisted  in 
going  to  Paris  after  the.country  had  refused  to  take  his  advice  and 
send  a  Democratic  majority  to  Washington.  It  would  have  been 
wise  policy  to  have  made  sure  that  the  country  should  speak  with 
one  voice  on  the  treaty. 


Mr.  Lloyd  George  again  has  proven  his  versatility.  Now  he 
appears  as  a  champion  of  Russia  for  the  Russians.  A  good  many 
months  have  passed  since  some  of  his  countrymen  whose  vision  was 
less  befogged  by  diplomacy  realized  the  simple  fact  that  if  the 
Russians  wished  to  be  governed  Bolshevistically  that  was  their  own 
affair.  And  now  our  newspapers  are  permitted  to  receive  a  de- 
spatch which  tells  the  world  that  the  Bolshevist  Government  is 
planning  to  make  illiteracy  a  thing  of  the  past  in  Russia.  Even 
illiterate  adults  are  to  be  brought  to  the  fount  of  knowledge.  One 
recalls  the  fact  that  we  were  permitted  to  learn  some  two  years  ago 
that  no  less  a  person  that  Maxim  Gorky  had  accepted  the  portfolio 
of  Education  in  the  Bolshevik  Government.  After  all  the  reitera- 
tion of  the  question,  "Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Russia"?  may 
prove  to  be  a  bit  of  political  pharisaism. 


Our  prediction  of  the  October  issue  have  been  fulfilled.  In  the 
Ontario  Elections  no  one  of  the  four  groups  or  parties  received  a 
clear  majority  of  members.     The  farmer  group,  being  the  largest, 
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has  been  called  upon  to  furnish  a  prime  minister,  and  co-operating 
with  the  labour  group  has  succeeded  in  forming  an  administration. 
Here  we  have  an  experiment  in  government  which  is  probably 
unique  in  history.  Labour  is  being  sensibly  defined,  not  as  that 
fraction  of  all  working  people  which  happens  to  have  enrolled  itself 
in  trade  unions,  but  as  a  dominating  group  consisting  of  rural,  as 
well  as  urban  workers.  If  the  new  government  has  sufficient 
political  sagacity  to  keep  together  we  may  enjoy  a  taste  of  govern- 
ment for  and  by  the  people.  The  new  ministers  in  every  case  are 
men  of  hard  hands,  men  who  know  the  problems  the  ordinary  man 
has  to. face.  The  farmers  among  them  have  the  great  advantage, 
in  this  age  of  economic  antagonism,  of  combining  in  themselves  the 
functions  of  capital  and  labour,  or,  to  avoid  terms  so  frequently 
abused,  of  employer  and  employee.  In  the  bringing  together  of  the 
urban  and  rural  worker  about  the  council  table  in  the  Legislative 
buildings,  we  shall  find  economic  discussion  reduced  to  a  practical 
level.  It  would  not  be  surprising  indeed  if  these  ten  who  bring 
to  their  task  unselfishness  of  purpose,  together  with  that  clear 
vision  that  comes  from  lives  spent  in  honest  toil,  may  not  arrive 
at  conclusions  on  acute  labour  problems,  which  on  the  whole  will 
serve  our  need  better  than  the  elaborate  findings  of  a  Rockefeller 
research. 


Mr.  Drury  has  been  doing  missionary  work  in  Toronto.  The 
natives  are  being  educated  by  a  series  of  speeches.  They  are 
coming  to  realize  that  the  farmer  is  not  a  being  consisting  mainly  of 
beard  and  muscle.  Judging  by  the  applause,  which  we  prefer  to 
regard  as  more  than  sycophancy,  they  seem  to  enjoy  the  disillusion- 
ment. Like  Mrs.  Buylow  many  of  them  seem  never  to  have 
realized  that  the  huckster  who  frequents  our  markets  is  not  the 
typical  Ontario  farmer.  One  recalls  an  incident  which  happened 
some  ten  years  ago  in  this  University.  Mr.  Drury  was  speaking 
on  the  tariff,  when  an  old  workman  who  had  gone  to  sleep  on  the 
front  seat  woke  up  in  time  to  feel  the  barbed  point  of  a  certain 
argument.  He  could  not  hold  himself.  "Oh,  I  see,"  he  called 
out,  "you're  no  farmer,  you're  one  of  these  agitators  as  go  around 
a-stirring  up  the  people."  Mr.  Drury  relaxed  into  a  Taftian  smile. 
"If  my  friend  had  been  sixty-five  miles  north  of  here  this  morning 
at  a  sufficiently  early  hour  he  would  have  found  me  milking  eight 
cows.  To-morrow  evening  he  will  find  me  at  the  same  task".  I 
notice  that  Mr.  Drury  addressed  an  audience  at  the  wealthiest 
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church  in  Toronto  last  evening,  and  told  them  that  he  got  more 
pleasure  out  of  the  fact  that  a  car-load  of  lambs  from  his  farm 
actually  topped  the  market  at  the  West  Toronto  Stock  Yards  dur- 
ing the  week  than  he  got  from  being  made  Premier  of  Ontario.  The 
telephone  wires  in  Queen's  Park  must  have  smiled  during  the  first 
day  of  his  elevation  to  have  heard  him  calling  up  his  home  to  give 
instructions  that  his  beef  cattle  be  brought  up  from  the  back 
pasture,  and  that  the  fence  should  be  repaired  before  they  were 
put  in  the  yard.  It  is  all  like  a  breeze  from  the  hills  blowing  through 
the  stuffy  atmosphere  of  our  politics.  P.  B. 


The  Root  of  All  Evil 

"  I  1OR  that's  the  sort  of  men  they  breed  in  the  Ar-r-rmy".  It 
I*  was  a  voice  singing  on  the  stairs  leading  to  my  apartment 
in  a  little  town  near  London  one  day  at  the  end  of  July 
last.  A  minute  later  George  knocked  at  the  door.  There  was  a 
vicious  calm  in  his  manner  and  there  was  an  emotional  turn  to  his 
emphatic  rolling  of  the  R's  that  are  not  in  "Army". 

"What's  the  matter,  George?  Cigarette?"  I  added,  flicking 
him  a  box  of  Player's  across  the  table. 

George  thought  he  would  have  a  cigarette  and  then  the  storm 

burst.      "It's    this  government  ownership  business.      They 

won't  pay  you.  They  won't  send  you  home.  They  won't  let  you 
live .     They — they — ' ' 

George  was  beginning  to  grow  rash.  The  "economic  man"  in 
him  was  aroused  and  the  entanglements  of  red  tape  worried  him. 
At  last  he  became  articulate  again. 

"You  see  they  gave  me  my  last  pay  in  April  and  they  issued 
an  L.P.C.  to  tell  all  the  world  I'd  been  paid  to  the  end  of  May". 
George  looked  ominously  at  me.  "Never  let  any  one  give  you  an 
L.P.C.  They're  bad.  Well,  some  one  started  to  cancel  that  certifi- 
cate about  the  middle  of  May.  G.H.Q.  still  needed  me  to  do  nothing 
in  England.  I  must  be  paid  at  once.  Poor  fellow !  that  Some  One 
found  the  task  too  severe  and  went  away  on  leave  to  get  married. 
His  successor  in  the  office  of  D.A.O.  i/c  R.O.A.F.R.  (being  trans- 
lated Deputy  Assistant  Officer  in  Charge  of  Applications  for 
Repatriation)  forgot  all  about  the  thing,  and  before  a  demobilisa- 
tion officer  could  say  'Jack  Robinson'  (that  was  ten  days  later) 
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they  shipped  me  to  another  camp — minus  my  last  pay  certificate. 
Hence  my  woes." 

We  settled  down  to  pipes.  This  thing  would  bear  examination. 
George,  assured  of  sympathetic  attention,  began  again. 

"In  May  a  wise  person  at  the  Pay  Office  wrote  Jean  that,  as 
her  husband  was  drawn  '  to  proceed  to  Canada  at  an  early  date " 
(Heaven  forgive  the  inaccuracy!)  she  would  henceforward  receive 
no  more  separation  allowance  in  England.  Her  patient  husband 
wrote  the  P.M.G.,  O.M.F.C.  'having  the  honour  to  observe'  that 
this  report  was  exaggerated  and  assuring  him  that  he  continued 
to  'have  the  honour  to  be'  his  obedient  servant  and  would  he 
please  send  some  pay. 

"Would  he?  Not  at  all.  'Try  again',  says  P.M.G.  'This 
problem  has  fifty  answers  and  only  one  will  do.  Where  is  your 
L.P.C.?* 

"Now',  thought  I,  'here's  a  real  game  to  play.  Every  move 
has  great  possibilities.    I'll  up  to  see  Mr.  P.M.G.' 

"We  corresponded  freely.  I  wrote  him  on  the  6th.  He  an- 
swered on  the  8th  politely  and  with  curt  correctness.  I  called  on 
the  15th.     Decency  forbade  haste. 

"There  must  be  something  in  the  number.  The  rules  of  the 
game  really  were  adamantine.  The  underlying  principle  was  to 
find  the  certificate.  The  department  must  write  Ripon  where  it 
was  last  seen  alive. 

"No  use',  I  suggested.  'Neither  the  person  nor  the  office  that 
had  my  certificate  is  now  at  Ripon.  By  last  advices  they  were 
translated  to  Witley.  Perhaps  they  were  destroyed  in  the  riots', 
(I  sincerely  hoped  so.) 

"For  answer  I  got  that  cold  departmental  look  that  make  a 
mere   fighting  man   tremble.      Meekly,    I   said,    'Please   find   my 
certificate  and  send  me  my  pay.     I  know  you're  busy  and  I'm 
sorry  to  trouble  you'. 
"I  thought  I'd  won. 

"Well,  after  waiting  two  weeks  and  five  days  more  I  knew  I'd 
lost.  I  went  to  see  Mr.  P.M.G.  again,  and  twiddled  my  stick 
pleasantly  at  one  of  his  office  doors,  while  three  nurses  'my-deared' 
themselves  and  the  great  man  inside,  until  he  kindly  came  to  the 
door  and  asked  what  he  could  do  for  me. 

"Are  you  quite  free?'  said  I.    'I  don't  wish  to  interrupt'. 
"And  he  winked  and  said  ' '  Quite '. 
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"We  were  off  on  the  nth  round.  '  It's  my  pesky  last  pay  certifi- 
cate. It's  in  hiding  somewheie  and  I  can't  find  it.  You  surely  don't 
want  to  pay  me  till  I  do'.  Mr.  P.G.M.  beamed  at  this  recognition 
of  departmental  virtue,  and  nodded  sympathetically,  so  I  added, 
'but  it's  a  bit  thick.  I've  had  no  pay  since  April  and  this  is  July 
and  I'm  not  likely  to  be  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  on 
indefinite  leave  till  the  middle  of  August'. 

"'Ah!  of  course',  says  he.  'We  must  get  your  L.P.C.  and 
cancel  it'. 

"  I  was  relieved.  I  half  suspected  that,  after  all  the  letters  and 
calls  exchanged  between  Mr.  P.M.G.  and  myself;  and,  at  once, 
there  came  over  me  a  fellow-feeling  for  this  kindly  man  who 
understood  the  rules  of  the  game  and  my  dutiful  wish  not  to  be 
unsportsmanlike. 

"P.M.G.  went  to  a  desk,  seized  up  a  telephone  with  one  hand, 
pushed  a  button  for  an  orderly  with  the  other,  took  up  a  pencil, 
began  signing  his  name  furiously;  and  then  alternating  'Hello!' 
and  'Orderly!'  in  brisk  business-like  tones,  we  sat  down  to  await 
the  unfolding  of  events.  The  first  event  unfolded  ten  minutes 
later,  when  the  orderly  arrived.  The  second  followed  with  astonish- 
ing speed  three  minutes  after  that.  The  operator  wanted  to  know 
what  number. 

'"Get  me  Witley',  says  P.M.G.  'No,  not  Whitby,  Witley, 
W-I-T-L-E-Y,  Witley'. 

"Orderlies  and  telephones  are  both  highly  nationalized",  said 
George  in  a  dreamy  sort  of  way,  and  then  he  livened  up. 

"My  file  of  correspondence  really  appeared  a  moment  later. 
It  was  surprising.  P.M.G.  was  visibly  affected,  and  I  did  a  ques- 
tionable thing,  a  shameful  and  unsportsmanlike  thing.  I  hereby 
apologise  to  P.M.G.  for  it.  I  looked  through  that  file.  There  it  was 
in  the  same  blessed  state  as  when  P.M.G.  wrote  me  on  June  8th, 
saying  he  could  not  pay  me  or  my  wife  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
without  the  solemn  production  and  cancellation  of  that  unfortunate, 
that  miserable  last  pay  certificate.  Its  surrender  was  a  condition 
sine  qua  non.  The  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  are  after  all 
immutable.  P.M.G.  must  have  deceived  me.  For  a  moment  I  felt, 
and  almost  looked,  angry.  It  was  naughty  of  me,  but  P.M.G.  was 
wrapped  in  thought  and  devoted  to  Witley. 

"I  smiled  brightly  and  said,  'What  if  that  miserable  certificate 
never  reached  Witley?'  But  P.M.G.  smiled  more  brightly  and 
reassured  me. 
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"Til  wire  Command  Paymaster,  Ripon'. 

"There's  no  gainsaying  it.  That  was  a  good  idea.  It  smacked 
well  of  the  rules,  but  I'm  afraid  I  was  a  bit  cynical.  I  tried  to  smile. 
It  was  impossible  to  outdo  him,  so  I  said  feebly,  'Suppose  it  isn't 
there?' 

"There  was  a  crisis.  P.M.G.  looked  grim.  I  almost  feared  I 
wasn't  playing  the  game  and  our  relations  would  be  strained. 
But  it  soon  passed.  P.M.G.  became  kind  again.  In  an  amused  way 
he  said,  'Of  course  you'll  get  your  pay.  We'll  cable  Ottawa  to 
cancel'your  certificate.    You'll  get  your  money  this  week". 

"I  almost  shouted  my  thanks.  Again  I  thought  I'd  won,  and 
I  left  him  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour  still  saying  spasmodically, 
'Hello!  Witley?' 

"That  was  Wednesday  fortnight.  My  money  isn't  here. 
P.M.G.  must  have  made  up  his  mind  to  checkmate  after  all.  He 
must  have  seen  my  premature  and  unworthy  joy,  or  gone  off  like- 
wise to  get  married.  Mere  fighting  men  have  their  own  reward. 
Mine  will  come  when  they  denationalize  me.  Lend  me  ten  quid, 
John". 

I  haven't  heard  from  George  for  months.  A  melancholy 
sympathy  comes  over  me  as  I  recall  his  tale.  Perhaps  he's  still  in 
England  impoverished  by  strikes  and  looking  for  his  certificate. 
And  what  of  P.M.G.?  Perhaps  he's  still  sitting  by  the  open  window 
and  saying,  "Hello,  Witley".  Poor  fellow!  Will  they  ever 
denationalise  him? 

H.  E.  M. 


The  Literary  Drummer 

The  Rebel  regrets  to  have  to  inform  its  readers  that  its  worst 
fears  for  the  Literary  Drummer  have  been  realized.  His  last 
communication  was  a  cheery  letter  from  England  when  he  con- 
gratulated himself  on  securing  a  passage  as  steerage  freight.  After 
despairing  efforts  to  trace  him  we  have  at  last  received  official  and 
final  assurance  f  om  the  transportation  company  that  he  was  "lost 
in  transit."  We  fear  nothing  more  can  be  done.  Our  readers  will, 
we  are  sure,  miss  greatly  "the  best  pages  in  The  Rebel".  The 
Editorial  Committee  regrets  more  than  anyone  his  unh?ppy  dis- 
appearance. 
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"The  Lists" 

A   Field  for  Literary  Jousting. 

Then  spake  the  Editor  unto  his  staff, 

These  many  moons  now  have  we  toiled  and  striven, 

To  'stablish  here  a  worthy  contest-field 

That  men  might  practice  gain  in  such  fair  arts 

As  poetry  and  all  the  noble  strife 

That  centres  round  the  ink-pot  and  the  pen. 

Fair  prizes  have  we  hung  before  the  eyes 

Of  those  we  thought  that  we  might  tempt  to  write, 

But  now,  alas,  our  lists  we  see  desert, 

Or  so  much  so  as  makes  their  purpose  vain; 

Methinks  our  kind  have  no  ambition  more, 

Or  else  have  fall'n  asleep  before  their  desks; 

Therefore  these  contests  I  propose  to  end. 

But  leaving  two,  to  tempt  such  men 

As  might  desire  to  enter  our  fair  court, 

Or  those  who,  known  to  us  can  yet  achieve 

Such  deeds  as  may  be  worthy  special  note. 
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THE   ORACLE:  A  SATIRONOGRAPH 
By   C.  W.  Jefferys 


"  Well,  God  be  thanked  for  these  rebels,  they  offend  none  but  the  virtuous" 
Vol.  IV  JANUARY,  1920  No.  4 


Editorial 

The  Rebel  Ruminates — 

Strikes  and  sedition  are  a  bad  thing,  but  they  are  less  dan- 
gerous than  the  newspaper  tyranny  that  we  all  submit  to  day 
by  day. 

^  ifc  s{: 

It  has  been  suggested  that  English  literature  should  be 
adapted  to  the  use  of  schools  on  this  side  of  the  water  by  the 
substitution  of  familiar  detail  for  what  is  exclusively  Eng- 
lish. How  successfully  this  can  be  done  is  apparent  from  the 
following  lines  from  a  revised  Gray's  Elegy: 

The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day, 
The  whippoorwill  salutes  the  rising  moon, 
And  wanly  glitter  in  her  gentle  ray 

The  sinuous  windings  of  the  turbid  Spoon. 

*  *         * 

We  were  struck  by  a  report  in  The  Globe  of  the  Inter- 
Church  Forward  Movement,  stating  that  "it  was  felt  there 
would  be  a  real  failure  in  the  movement  for  a  spiritual  awak- 
ening unless  the  results  to  that  end  proved  at  least  equal  to  the 
more  easily  counted  financial  reports."  The  trouble  about 
early  Christianity,  on  the  other  hand,  was  that  its  spiritual 
position  was  away  ahead  of  its  finances.       We  all  have  our 

troubles. 

*  *       * 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  old-fashioned  nursery 
rhymes  should  be  altered  to  suit  modern  conditions.  For  in- 
stance, 

The  maid  was  in  the  parlour,  eating  bread  and  honey, 
The  queen  was  in  the  garden,  hanging  out  the  clothes, 

[141] 
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would  be  a  vast  improvement  on  the  old  version,  which  is  pos- 
itively seditious.  Indeed,  a  great  many  old-fashioned  things 
needed  to  be  revised.  The  easiest  way  of  falling  foul  of  the 
civil  authorities  is  to  quote  the  Bible  without  referring  to 
your  source.    Isaiah  is  a  particular  offender. 

The  idiotic  reviewer  of  The  Royal  Canadian  Academy  pic- 
tures in  The  Mail  and  Empire  on  November  25th  last  should 
take  to  heart  Wordsworth's 

Minds  that  have  nothing  to  confer 
Find  little  to  perceive. 

He  seemed  to  have  a  personal  objection  to  pictures  in  general, 

and  his  sole  imaginative  and  irrelevant  touch  was  to  say  that 

"very  few  studies  in  the  nude  were  shown."     Can  he  by  any 

chance  have  got  the  wrong  place?    Let  us  hope  that  he  finds 

the  right  one  next  time. 

*       *       * 

We  were  looking  for  an  anthology  of  Canadian  verse  for 
a  Christmas  present,  but  had  to  retire  defeated.  There  are  a 
great  many  publications  which  claim  to  represent  Canadian 
verse,  but  they  are  all  too  inclusive  to  deserve  the  name  of 
anthology.  It  is  time  we  had  an  anthology  with  standards. 
It  would  have  to  be  mighty  slim,  but  it  would  do  more  for  the 
making  of  good  poetry  than  these  inclusive  collections  which 
contain  a  portrait  of  each  contributor  and  make  you  feel  that 
the  compiler  is  personally  acquainted  with  them  all  and  wishes 
to  offend  none.  Professor  Pelham  Edgar,  having  reviewed 
Canadian  poetry  in  Ward's  English  Poets,  might  now  follow 
up  with  a  real  anthology. 

It  is  time  there  was  a  clearer  conception  abroad  of  the 
true  meaning  of  education.  Here  is  one  that  will  not  fall  at 
the  first  touch:  "the  discovery  of  vital  interests  and  the  pur- 
suing of  them."  Ontario  has  gone  the  other  way  and  decided 
that  education  has  nothing  to  do  with  vital  interests,  but  that 
it  is  simply  a  brew — non-intoxicating,  of  course — which  can 
be  mixed  according  to  a  formula  and  administered  with  good 
results  to  all  and  sundry.  Not  long  ago  a  student  came  up  to 
the  University  with  the  intention  of  studying  forestry;  upon 
discovering  that  three  of  his  pals  had  signed  on  for  medicine 
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he  also  signed  on  for  medicine.  This  means  either  that  friend- 
ships are  more  profound  in  Ontario  than  elsewhere  or  that 

educational  traditions  are  more  callow. 

*  *       * 

In  the  matter  of  reconstruction  why  should  not  Canada's 
war  inventors,  of  whom  we  hear  so  much  in  our  patriotic  dail- 
ies, supply  a  substitute  for  paving  sidewalks?  In  winter  the 
present  material  and  construction  is  excellent  as  a  practical 
joke  on  pedestrians,  and  as  a  means  of  supplying  subjects  for 
clinics,  but  as  a  safe  place  for  walking  they  fail,  like  many 

other  things  in  Toronto. 

*  *       * 

A  student  has  proclaimed  in  The  Varsity  that  his  appreci- 
ation of  Hart  House  is  merely  because  it  is  a  convenient  eating- 
place,  and  pours  scorn  on  the  idea  that  its  beauty  and  other 
attractions  may  be  of  value.  We  hope  we  do  not  exaggerate 
when  we  say  we  expected  better  things  of  its  editors  than  to 
publish  a  piece  of  crass  vulgarity  making  a  virtue  of  Philistin- 
ism. It  is  especially  unfortunate  as  some  people  are  already 
prone  to  say :  "Just  so — university  students." 


The  Tramping  Song 

The  brown  fields,  the  green  fields 
And  all  of  heaven  blue, 
And  white  between  them  runs  the  road 
I  tread  upon  to  you. 

The  sparrows  in  hedges, 

The  swallows  in  the  sky, 

Sing  of  their  mating  sweet  and  clear 

To  me  as  I  go  by. 

As  onward  I  travel 

In  happiness  and  haste 

I  sing  with  happy  little  birds 

That  flutter  in  the  waste. 

H.  K.  G. 
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The  Antiquarian 

MY  friend  was  an  antiquarian,  and,  like  all  antiquarians, 
he  was  enthusiastic.  This  fascination  which  resides  in 
all  things  of  an  older  world  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  least  com- 
municable of  all  fascinations.  No  one,  who  has  ever  experi- 
enced it,  can  appreciate  the  thrill  of  delight  with  which  any 
student  of  the  old,  old  days  finds  some  simple  relic.  If  a  man 
knows  anything  about  music  you  can  raise  some  enthusiasm 
if  you  try ;  if  he  knows  anything  about  the  classics  it  is  easy 
to  arouse  some  interest.  But  you  cannot  communicate  the 
delight  of  the  antiquarian.  To  the  ordinary  person  the  man 
whose  eyes  dance  and  sparkle  at  the  sight  of  an  old  bronze  pot, 
or  an  older  flint  spearhead,  is,  to  put  it  baldly,  a  fool. 

Now  I,  for  my  part,  object  to  being  called  a  fool,  so  I  try 
to  give  some  explanation  of  my  interest  in  these  things  of  long 
ago. 

There  is  an  interest  that  comes  from  knowledge — from 
knowledge  of  how  men  lived  and  loved  and  died,  how  they 
thought,  and  what  they  lived  on.  Then  there  is  the  other  in- 
terest, the  stimulus  to  the  imagination.  Did  you  ever  pick 
up  a  flint  arrow-head?  If  you  ever  find  one,  go  home  at  once, 
get  your  best-drawing  pipe,  and  sit  in  front  of  a  friendly  fire. 
(Remember,  it  must  be  peat  or  wood.  And  remember  to  put 
the  arrow-head  on  the  mantelpiece,  for  you  may  drop  it,  and 
frighten  away  the  Little  People.)  You  will  get  forty-seven 
distinct  stories  about  the  shaggy,  wild-eyed  men,  and  forty  of 
them  are  sad,  for  the  old  keltic  melancholy  never  leaves  the 
blood. 

Be  very,  very  careful  to  whom  you  repeat  these  tales. 
There  are  people  who  will  scoff,  and  will  tell  you  that  your 
arrowhead  fell  from  the  girdle  of  a  coward  who  fled  from  the 
battle.  Perhaps  that  is  true ;  five  of  your  stories  can  tell  you 
all  about  it,  and  why  the  man  ran  away ;  but  there  is  no  sneer 
in  the  stories  the  fairies  tell ;  the  fairies  are  too  old,  and  too 
wise  to  feel  contempt.  But  if  your  friends  laugh,  you  will 
begin  to  be  ashamed  of  your  tales ;  and  soon  the  Little  People 
will  become  ashamed  of  them,  and  will  not  come  to  you  again ; 
for  they  are  very  like  children  in  some  ways. 
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But  if  you  have  not  the  interest  born  in  you — well,  in  that 
case  I  pity  you,  for  the  Little  People  will  never  bring  you 
their  stories  and  their  toys ;  and,  though  you  don't  believe  me, 
your  life  will  be  the  poorer  for  want  of  them. 

But  I  fear  I  have  wandered  far  away  from  my  friend.  His 
interest,  great  though  it  be,  is,  I  maintain,  wrongly  directed. 
He  thinks  History  started  with  Rome,  and  makes  me  listen 
to  long  lectures  on  the  names  of  the  streets  in  Roman  camps, 
how  to  recognize  them,  who  stayed  in  them,  and  so  forth. 
That  is  all  very  well  in  its  way,  but  there  be  better  things  than 
this ;  for,  after  all,  the  Romans  only  lived  .  yesterday,  and 
thought  as  we  think — or  better  (for  we  inherit  from  them), 
our  minds,  in  their  ways  and  workings,  move  in  the  same 
channels  as  did  theirs. 

One  day  I  told  my  friend  that  I  was  tired  of  his  confounded 
Romans,  and  I  took  him  away  to  the  hills  where  the  Romans 
never  came.  I  showed  him  little  houses  that  were  deserted 
before  Roman  ever  set  foot  in  Britain.  I  took  him  to  a  lonely 
glen,  far  hidden  in  the  hills,  where  to-day  a  hard-hit  stag  will 
retire  to  die,  and  showed  him  the  spot  where,  deep  below  the 
moss,  I  had  found  three  vertebrae  of  some  ancient  stag,  with 
a  flint  arrow-head  deeply  imbedded  in  one  of  them,  and  he 
remained  unmoved.  Then  I  told  him  the  old  legends  and 
myths,  and  the  names  of  the  giants,  that  were  in  the  land;  I 
showed  him  where  men  worshipped  in  the  days  before  Rome 
was  a  nation,  and  told  him  the  fairy  stories  of  their  wars. 
He  laughed,  and  said  it  was  all  dreams  and  nonsense. 

Dreams  is  it?  Perhaps;  but  never  nonsense.  They  are 
beautiful,  these  old  tales  and  all  beauty  has  a  meaning,  hidden 
though  it  may  be. 

Perhaps  I  shall  find  that  meaning  some  day  in  the  sacred 
places  on  the  mountain  tops,  or  in  the  misty  caverns  of  the 
winds ;  perhaps  where  one  can  see  the  water  sweep  level  over 
the  great  sea-cliffs  that  make  Corryvreckan,  or  where  the 
three  great  seas  come  swinging  round  the  Mull  when  the  tide's 
at  the  turn. 

These  things  are  older  than  all  history.  They  are  older 
than  man.  They  are  older  than  the  gods  themselves;  for  of 
such  beauty,  and  of  such  mystery  were  the  first  gods  born. 

A.  F. 
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Cones 

"Democritus  went  on  to  say  that  the  volume  of  the  cone  was  a 
third  of  that  of  the  cylinder  on  the  same  base  and  of  the  same  height, 
a  proposition  first  demonstrated  by ". 

It  was  a  hot,  sticky  afternoon,  and  this  was  too  much  for  me. 
I  put  down  the  book,  seized  my  hat,  went  out  and  purchased  one. 
It  was  not  till  I  sauntered  out  on  Yonge  Street  with  it  in  my 
possession  that  I  realized  what  had  suggested  this  happy  thought 
to  me;  and  thereupon  an  infinite  sadness  came  over  me.  Was  it  for 
this,  I  asked  myself,  that  the  great  men  of  old  studied  and  reflected, 

reasoned  high, 
Of  Providence,  Fore-knowledge,  Will  and  Fate. 
wresting  her  deep-veiled  secrets  from  Mother  Earth,  scaling  the 
very  Heavens  in  their  endeavours  to  woo  that  coy  maid,  Wisdom, 
to  earth?  Truly  the  Greeks  have  had  their  day,  and,  for  all  their 
vaunted  wisdom,  they  gained  but  little  joy  of  the  earth.  What  is  it 
to  me  if  a  cone  be  one  third  of  a  cylinder  in  volume?  Cylinders  are 
all  very  well  in  their  proper  place,  to  wit,  on  automobiles,  engines, 
and  malodorous  steamships;  but  put  them  to  the  real  test,  and  they 
fail.  True,  this  of  volume  is  a  matter  to  give  us  pause.  But  if  a 
cylinder  be  three  times  the  volume  of  a  cone  on  the  same  base,  the 
solution  is  after  all  quite  simple.  Why  not  three  cones?  The 
argument  was  unanswerable,  and  as  by  this  time  little  but  the  apex 
of  my  cone  was  left  remaining,  I  boldly  walked  once  again  into  the 
confectioner's  and  ordered  two  more. 

When  I  returned,  the  volume  still  lay  upon  the  desk,  open  at  the 
identical  page,  and  its  mute,  reproachful  plea  awoke  a  demon  of 
indignation  within  me.  "One  volume,"  I  shouted,  "One  cylinder: 
three  cones!  O  you  Greeks,  how  little  after  all  did  you  learn  from 
your  own  philosophers !  Did  not  one  of  them  warn  you  with  solemn 
emphasis  that '  the  end  is  not  knowledge,  but  action '?  Did  it  never 
cross  your  minds  that  cones  may  be  inverted?  Were  you  so  inter- 
ested in  the  trivialities  of  the  base,  that  you  utterly  missed  the 
poinQ'"  But  my  tirade  was  barely  finished  when  methought 
Democritus  himself  made  reply:  "All  very  good,  but  what  a  mess 
you  would  have  made,  if  you  had  not  started  from  the  base  of  your 
cones."  So  it  was  that  "the  laughing  philosopher"  had  his  last 
laugh  at  me.  W.  D.  W. 
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The  Antiphonal  Song 

Horace  and  Lydia  (Horace,  Carm,  in.,  ix.) 

When  no  other  boy 

Could  indulge  in  the  joy 
Of  flinging  his  arms  round  your  neck, 

By  Jove !  and  by  Bacchus ! 

Horatius  Flaccus 
Had  a  little  or  nothing  to  reck. 

Oh,  beautiful  Lydia! 

Whatever  you  did  you 
Must  know  that  your  wishes  were  law  to  me ; 

I  was  happier,  ma'am, 

Than  a  jovial  clam, 
And  you  couldn't  compare  the  old  Shah  to  me. 

Oh,  Horace,  my  lad, 

Before  ever  you  had 
That  silly  flirtation  with  Chloe, 

A  pert  little  miss, 

Although  I'll  say  this, 
That  she  is  a  bit  dressy  and  showy, 

I,  Lydia  by  name, 

Was  a  lady  of  fame, 
Distinguished  abroad  and  at  home; 

And  I'd  not  have  changed  places 

With  one  of  the  Graces, 
Or  even  with  Ilia  of  Rome. 

Fair  Chloe  of  Thrace 

With  her  beautiful  face 
Now  consumes  me  with  amorous  fire; 

I  daresay  you've  heard, 

She  can  sing  like  a  bird 
And  play  like  a  deuce  on  the  lyre. 

I'd  go  without  dread 

To  the  realms  of  the  dead, 
And  lie  there  forever  at  rest, 

If  I  could  contrive 

That  she  should  survive 
And  live  with  my  soul  in  her  breast. 
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My  time  every  day  is 

Consumed  with  Calais, 
A  lover  he  is  every  bit  of  him ; 

He  gives  me  sueh  treats 

Of  flowers  and  sweets 
That  I  hope  I  shall  never  be  quit  of  him. 

You  boast  that  you'd  die 

For  Chloe,  while  I 
Would  consider  her  cheap  at  the  price ; 

If  the  gods  would  but  spare 

My  lover,  I  swear 
That  I  wouldn't  mind  doing  it  twice. 

Don't  let  us  be  stupid ; 

Suppose  now  that  Cupid 
Should  harness  us  under  his  yoke, 

We  could  seal  with  a  kiss 

Our  connubial  bliss, 
And  treat  all  the  past  as  a  joke. 

I  could  easily  shake 

Off  Miss  Chloe,  and  take 
My  Lydia  again  to  my  arms ; 

Though  once  you  were  slighted, 

I'd  just  be  delighted 
To  revel  again  in  your  charms. 

If  Calais  were  fair 

As  a  star,  I  declare 
That,  although  you  were  lighter  than  cork, 

Oh  Horace,  my  boy, 

I  would  wed  you  with  joy, 
And  not  care  a  hang  for  the  stork. 

Though  your  passion  might  be 

As  the  turbulent  sea — 
The  one  that  we  call  Adriatic — 

If  you  were  near  by 

I  could  live,  I  could  die, 
If  it  had  to  be  done  in  an  attic. 

Cinnamon. 
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Direct  Action 

THE  irony  of  fate  decrees  that  dogmas,  once  revolutionary 
in  their  character,  become  the  fetters  that  bind  future 
generations  to  old  forms.  When  Rousseau's  theory  of  the 
Social  Contract  set  in  more  rapid  motion  the  great  forces  of 
the  French  Revolution,  who  could  think  that  the  principle  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  majority  might  one  day  be  turned,  with 
deadly  effect,  to  the  suppression  of  the  working  class  in  whose 
name  it  was  invoked  ?  Yet  the  industrial  disturbances  of  this 
year  in  Great  Britain  reveal  the  inability  of  parliament  to 
appreciate  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  greater  number  of  its 
constituents;  and  the  remoteness  of  parliamentary  sympathy 
from  the  aspirations  of  organized  Labour,  particularly  the 
group  of  trades  unions  known  as  the  Triple  Alliance,  has  led 
to  an  extended  and  warm  discussion  of  the  wisdom  and  justifi- 
cation of  industrial  action  to  enforce  political  aims,  otherwise 
known  as  "direct  action." 

The  idea  of  direct  action,  in  this  sense,  is  of  recent  im- 
portance in  British  politics,  and  its  growth  above  ground  has 
been  short  and  rapid,  in  development  and  decline  alike,  but  its 
roots  lie  thirty  years  in  the  past.  The  Miner's  Federation  of 
Great  Britain  is  the  hot-bed  where  it  grew.  The  terrible  con- 
ditions in  which  English  miners  have  been  compelled  to 
live1  are  a  sufficient  explanation  for  the  hold  on  their  minds  of 
the  Marxian  doctrines  of  the  exploitation  of  Labour  by  Capi- 
tal, of  the  inevitable  crisis  that  must  end  age-old  wrongs  by 
the  short  and  sharp  process  of  an  expropriation  of  capital  by 
labour.  The  facts  are  worn  threadbare  in  the  findings  of  end- 
less commissions  before  and  after  the  war.-  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  hours  have  been  long,  wages  precarious,  and  in  many 
cases  hopelessly  unfair  to  men  working  on  difficult  faces,  hous- 
ing has  been,  on  the  whole,  execrable,  Capital  has  nowhere 
been  less  considerate  of  the  needs  of  Labour  of  its  just  claims. 

To  avert  an  upheaval  of  incalculable  dimensions  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain  early  this  year  appointed  a  Royal 

2See  "The  British  Coal  Trade,"  by  H.  Stanley  Jevons  (1915  Ed. 
Kegan,  Paul  Co.)  passim,  but  particularly  p.  352ff. 

2H.  S  Jevons  ubi  supra,  and  also  evidence  before  the  Sankey  Com- 
mission. See  The  Times  for  March  and  April,  1919  for  reports  of  evi- 
dence given. 
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Commission  to  enquire  into  the  coal-mining  problem,  and 
bought  off  a  threatened  strike  of  miners  by  a  promise ;  to  give 
legal  effect  to  the  recommendations  that  Sir  John  Sankey  and 
his  associates  should  make.  The  cleverness  of  the  miners  in 
securing  the  appointment  to  the  Sankey  Commission  of  such 
men  as  Mr.  Sydney  Webb,  Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money,  Mr.  Robert 
Smillie  and  Mr.  Frank  Hodges,  soon  bore  fruit  in  a  strong 
majority  report  in  favour  of  the  nationalization  of  coal  mines 
and  of  a  number  of  important  concessions  in  regard  to  wages 
and  hours  of  work.  With  the  merits  of  the  nationalization 
scheme  the  writer  has  here  no  concern.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Government  not  only  failed  to  adopt  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commission  on  this  branch  of  the  case,  but,  with  conspicu- 
ous ineptitude  it  refused  to  disclose  its  intentions  at  all,  and 
resorted  to  a  policy  of  waiting  to  see  what  might  turn  up  on 
the  wheel  of  fortune. 

And  while  the  Government  waited  men  were  being  con- 
scripted from  the  ranks  of  Labour  and  sent  to  North  Russia, 
whither  Mr.  Churchill  vowed  no  conscripts  ever  went.  Con- 
scientious objectors  were  still  kept  in  confinement  in  their 
prisons.  Now  organized  Labour  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
Russian  campaign  on  grounds  both  economic  and  political,  and 
part  of  its  programme  for  reconstruction  was  the  release  from 
military  obligations  of  the  many  conscripts  who  belonged  to 
trades  unions,  and  the  release  of  conscientious  objectors  to 
military  service.  Under  the  guise  of  withdrawal  from  Arch- 
angel and  Murmansk,  our  armies  in  North  Russia  throughout 
the  spring  were  being  reinforced  and  pushed  steadily  into  the 

Considerable  differences  of  opinion  exist  as  to  the  extent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's commitment  on  this  question.  In  the  debate  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  Coal  Commission  Bill  on  February  21,  1919,  Mr.  Shortt 
(then  Home  Secretary)  said,  "Nationalization  was  a  business  proposi- 
tion of  great  complexity  and  far-reaching  effect.  It  must  be  investi- 
gated before  being  accepted.  The  Government  desired  to  go  into  the  mat- 
ter, and  if  it  were  found  to  be  a  good  business  proposition  they  would 
accept  it,  and  if  it  proved  detrimental  they  would  oppose  it.  Therefore 
their  proposal  was  that  the  whole  question  should  be  threshed  out  with 
expert  evidence,  opinion  and  knowledge — a  highly  competent  and  effici- 
ent tribunal"    (sic.) 

Mr.  Shortt  further  gave  a  specific  promise,  in  regard  to  wages  and 
hours,  that  "any  award"  made  by  the  Commission  should  date  back  to 
the  date  of  delivery  of  miners'  claims,  namely,  January  9th. 

See  The  Times  Feb.  25,  1919 

Certainly  considerable  numbers  of  persons  believed  the  Government 
had  committed  itself  to  carrying  out  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission.    See,  for  example,  The  Nation,  June  28,  1919. 
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interior — the  better  to  get  away,  as  the  Minister  persisted  in 
assuring  the  House  of  Commons.  The  triumphant  announce- 
ment of  fresh  victories  in  Russia  was  a  frequent  and  ludic- 
rous postlude  to  the  promise  that  midsummer  would  see  the 
return  of  our  Russian  armies,  and  Labour  became  more  and 
more  exasperated  at  what  it,  not  unjustly,  considered-  bad 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  there  was  no  great  leader  to 
voice  effective  protest  against  broken  faith  or  equivocation. 
Mr,  Adamson  was  inexperienced  and  the  Labour  Party  in 
parliament  was  relatively  inarticulate.  Sir  Donald  Maclean 
aroused  no  great  enthusiasms  in  the  world  outside.  "The  bond 
between  a  people  and  a  Government  is  a  moral  one,  and  this 
bond  was  broken,"  so  said  The  Nation  in  July.  The  "ticket" 
of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  elected  all  candidates  and  his  fiat  carried 
all  proposals. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  Labour  was  driven  definitely  to 
discuss  what  The  Times  called  "government  by  strike."  If 
parliamentary  representatives  do  not  represent  then  parlia- 
ment must  be  coerced,  if  necessary,  superseded.  At  the 
Southport  Conference  of  the  Triple  Alliance  in  the  last  week 
of  June  the  question  of  the  political  strike  came  up  for  debate. 
The  unfavorable  opinions  of  the  president,  Mr.  John  McGurk, 
had  given  an  opening  for  the  Marxian  wing  of  the  party  to 
urge  revolutionary  action,  and  the  smashing  of  an  unrepre- 
sentative Government  by  a  general  strike.  The  card  vote  on 
direct  action  revealed  a  huge  affirmative  majority. 

The  ferment  grew  throughout  the  summer.  The  colossal 
blunders  of  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  in  attempting  a  melo- 
dramatic stroke  by  the  announcement  of  a  six  shilling  increase 
in  the  price  of  coal — a  blunder,  be  it  remembered,  recently 
acknowledged  by  a  reduction  of  10s.  the  ton — produced  a  hot 
debate  and  much  stinging  criticism  in  the  House.  Savage 
criticisms  were  also  levelled  at  the  Attorney-General's  de- 
partment for  failure  to  prosecute  Sir  Edward  Carson  for  his 
alleged  seditious  utterances  on  the  12th  of  July.  The  miners' 
representative,  John  Cairns,  could  say  with  a  clear  conscience 
that  there  was,  for  Labour  too,  "a  time  to  keep  to  constitu- 
tional action  and  a  time  to  break  it."4 


•Quoted  in  The  Daily  Herald,  July  14,  1919. 
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The  prolonged  strike  of  Yorkshire  miners  in  July  and 
August,  the  lightning  strike  of  the  North-Eastern  Railway 
engineers,  the  intermittent  strikes  of  dockers  at  Liverpool,  the 
lawless  outbreak  which  resulted  in  the  destruction  by  fire  of 
the  town  hall  at  Luton,  are  sufficient  evidences  of  popular  dis- 
content. Men's  loyalty  was  strained  by  a  sense  of  injustice, 
and  Robert  Williams  declared  at  the  Keswick  Conference  in 
July  that  loyalty  to  the  trade  union  constitution  came  before 
loyalty  to  the  country's  constitution,  which  had  been  built  up 
by  the  workers'  enemies.  Why  not,  when  the  army  was  being 
circularised  weekly  for  reports  as  to  what  battalions  were 
available  and  could  be  relied  on  for  strike-breaking?  The 
Labour  Party  paper,  The  Daily  Herald,  declared  on  July  29th 
that  the  only  possible  means  of  averting  bloody  revolution  was 
"the  revival  of  democracy — direct  action  by  the  democracy  of 
the  workers  against  the  intrigues  of  the  Imperialistic  strike- 
breakers." 

The  Glasgow  Conference  of  the  Triple  Alliance  in  Septem- 
ber witnessed  a  decline  in  the  demand  for  direct  action.  It  is 
to  be  remembered  that  in  July  the  Govermnent,  in  the  face  of 
an  imminent  political  general  strike,  receded  from  its  unten- 
able position  in  regard  to  conscription,  the  Russian  affair,  and 
conscientious  objectors.  It  is  further  to  be  remembered  that 
opinion  in  the  ranks  of  Labour  was  beginning  to  be  divided 
on  the  question  of  unqualified  nationalisation,  and  a  definite 
split  arose  between  the  parliamentary  group  of  Laborites,  re- 
presented by  Mr.  Clynes,  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson  and  Mr.  J. 
H.  Thomas,  and  the  Marxian  group,  acknowledging  as  leaders 
Mr.  Smillie  and  Mr.  Hodges.  The  most  significant  thing  since 
that  conference  is  that  the  N.  U.  R.  strike  in  September  was 
expressly  confined  to  an  economic  issue.  Threats  of  direct 
action  recently  made  by  Mr.  Smillie  are  aimed  only  at  forcing 
the  Government  to  go  to  the  country  for  a  mandate  on  nation- 
alisation.^ They  are  not  based  on  the  narrower  issue  of  com- 
pelling the  country  to  accept  the  views  of  the  miners  on  that 
question. 

The  broad  issues  of  direct  action,  says  Mr.  Bertrand 
Russell  in  a  very  useful  article  on  this  subject,*5  are 
twofold.      The    sovereignty    of    the    state,    however    com- 

~  5See  The  Globe  Associated  Press  despatch,  Dec.  8,  1919. 

""Democracy  and  Direct  Action;'  by  B.  A.  W.  Russell  in  The  English 
Revieic,  May,  1919,  p.  336. 
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plete  in  legal  theory,  is  in  fact  subject  to  great 
limitations.  In  what  areas  is  the  majority  to  rule?  What  are 
the  subjects  in  regard  to  which  a  majority  may  properly  assert 
its  will  ?  That  the  sovereignty  of  parliament  is  rather  a  legal 
fiction  than  a  political  fact  is  scarcely  open  to  question.  The 
Government  must  now  bargain  with  capitalist  and  labourite 
alike.  It  can  scarcely  coerce  capitalistic  trusts,  any  more  than 
it  can  enforce  economic  slavery  on  the  great  trades  unions. 
Already  devolution  is  shaping  itself  into  a  form  of  devolution 
by  economic  interest  rather  than  by  geographical  area.  Con- 
siderable functions  of  commercial  and  industrial  control  are 
being  assumed  by  Industrial  Councils.  To  resist  the  process 
and  to  deny  the  rights  of  Labour  in  that  region  is  to  force 
Labour  back  upon  the  strike  as  a  weapon  to  win  its  place  in 
the  sun.  Strikes  will  continue,  Bolshevism — the  anomalous 
nondescript  Bolshevism  of  the  daily  press — will  thrive,  unless 
the  growing  tendency  to  devolve  the  control  over  vital  sub- 
jects upon  representative  bodies  of  the  people  most  con- 
cerned is  fostered  and  allowed  free  play.  The  strike  will  re- 
cur so  long  as  the  society,  which  the  press  longs  to  guard  in 
holy  slumber,  is  a  society  in  which  Labour  is  the  great  un- 
recognized partner.  There  is  no  greater  fallacy  than  to  sup- 
pose that  Labour  does  not  constitute  vastly  the  greater  part 
of  society.  And  the  labour  element  in  society  will  always 
justify  the  strike  as  an  ultimate  weapon  for  the  attainment  of 
just  demands,  economic  or  political.  The  sole  and  final  arbiter 
is  public  opinion,  the  opinion  of  that  majority  whose  ulti- 
mate happiness  rests  in  the  fact  that  no  constitutional  forms 
and  no  legal  fictions  can  destroy  the  free  spirit  of  men  who 
toil  with  their  hands.  H.  E.  M. 


The  Face  of  Things 

IN  the  beginning  there  were  no  men.  The  world  knew  nothing  of 
looking  backward  or  forward,  nothing  of  purposes  or  inter- 
ferences. It  was  neither  happy  nor  unhappy;  there  was  no 
point  in  being  there.  Trees  grew  and  fell;  animals  died  and  rotted. 
There  was  nothing  but  dead  leaves  and  dung  and  burrows  to  change 
the  face  of  things. 
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When  man  came  he  began  to  chip  the  bark  off  trees  with  the 
point  of  a  stone  and  taste  the  bitter  sap  on  his  tongue.  And  he 
would  dig  down  deeper  into  the  ground  than  there  was  really  any 
need  to;  he  wasn't  sure  why  he  did  it.  And  he  began  to  distort 
the  face  of  things  with  dwelling-places  of  wood  and  stone  and 
pathways  that  didn't  lead  anywhere  unless  it  was  from  one  dwelling 
to  another  or  something  equally  absurd.  In  short  there  was  a 
whole  lot  of  scratching  and  scraping  and  here  and  there  the  earth 
began  to  look  like  a  canvas  that  was  being  overworked. 

Later  on  he  built  temples  and  pyramids  and  Woolworth  build- 
ings, all  in  startlingly  swift  succession.  The  railways  and  cables  and 
fences  lay  across  the  face  of  things  like  a  hair-net.  Moving  about 
became  quite  a  science.  Man  riddled  the  earth  like  a  giant  mole, 
swam  the  bottom  of  the  waters  like  a  sea-snake,  and  crowded  the 
golden  eagle  out  into  the  ether  with  his  innumerable  aeroplanes. 
He  carried  heat  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  to  melt  the  two  poles 
and  drained  one  ocean  into  another  as  a  mere  experiment  in  climate. 
He  became  so  absorbed  in  these  interests  that  he  gradually  forgot 
to  propagate  himself,  but  those  who  were  left  only  established 
themselves  more  masterfully  upon  the  face  of  things.  The  fewer 
there  were  the  more  supreme  became  their  dominion. 

The  next  stage  was  seen  most  clearly  by  the  man  in  the  moon 
who  had  been  watching  all  this  palaver  with  that  puzzled  and 
slightly  idiotic  look  of  his.  What  he  saw  excited  him  slightly  for 
the  first  time  in  his  career;  the  ice-bergs  that  grew  in  his  nostrils 
thawed  a  little  as  his  breathing  warmed.  And  small  wonder,  for 
he  found  himself  confronted  with  a  face  as  large  as  his.  It  wasn't 
very  clearly  defined  at  first  but  it  grew  in  definition  as  the  aeons 
rolled  by  and  while  he  couldn't  quite  relate  it  to  the  older  earth- 
geography  it  seemed  as  if  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Cape  Horn 
had  become  the  eye-teeth  in  the  great  countenance  and  the  U.S.A. 
and  Russia  (or  rather  the  Rockies  and  the  Urals)  had  turned  into 
the  cheek  bones.  There  didn't  seem  to  be  any  men  left,  but  the 
face  was  human  in  its  way,  like  his  own. 

This  is  almost  the  whole  story,  except  that,  after  waiting 
through  what  seemed  the  longest  period  he  had  ever  known,  the 
face  grew  in  expressiveness  till  he  was  able  to  catch  its  eye.  The 
man  in  the  moon  was  embarrassed.  So  he  winked  and  the  face  of 
things,  or  the  man  in  the  earth,  winked  back.  After  which  they 
both  went  to  sleep. 

B.  F. 
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A  Happy  New  Year  for  Art 

WHEN  our  own  Alexander  the  Artist  was  in  London  dur- 
ing a  pause  in  his  late  national  business  with  Mr.  Hohen- 
zollern  he  went  to  one  of  the  art  galleries  to  see  the  pictures. 
He  found  John  Bull  in  a  blue  uniform  standing  at  the  door, 
who  told  him  in  a  polite  and  Shavian  cockney,  that  the  pictures 
were  not  on  exhibition.  "But  you'd  better  go  in,  sir,"  con- 
tinued John  Bull,  as  our  Alexander  was  turning  away,  "you'll 
find  it  very  interesting,  I'm  sure,  sir.  They've  got  the  whole 
place  full  of  girls."  Our  Alexander  did  not  go  in.  He  could 
stir  up  Hohenzollerns  or  Art  Critics,  but  to  venture  alone,  in 
tiie  becoming  uniform  of  a  captain,  into  a  whole  picture  gallery 
of  realistic  girls  was  beyond  his  courage. 

He  was  reminded  of  this  experience  when  I  went  with  him 
to  the  office  of  the  Universal  Press  Clipping  Agency.  We  have 
an  interest  in  the  coming  of  Canadian  Art,  and  wished  to 
benefit,  if  possible,  by  the  wide  survey  of  the  art  world  pre- 
sumably commanded  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Universal 
Agency.  Our  clippings  had  been  duly  supplied — we  went  to 
the  office  to  pay  the  bill.  We  found  ourselves  in  a  room  con- 
taining five  hundred,  or  perhaps  fifty,  girls.  Their  looks  were 
choice  Canadian,  and  every  girl  seemed  to  be  able  to  hammer 
her  typewriter  and  regard  Alexander  at  the  same  time.  It 
was  a  striking  garden  of  girls,  and  there  was  a  peculiar  bird- 
like quality  in  the  sound  of  the  typewriters.  They  seemed  to 
neutralize  and  soften  each  other  into  a  fine  chaffering  and  twit- 
tering like  the  notes  of  innumerable  migrants  resting  and 
flitting  in  orchard  trees.  But  that  experience  was  the  best  we 
got  from  the  Universal  Agency.  Our  clippings  were  not  worth 
the  price.  The  clippers  had  been  confused,  the  critics  were 
muddled  and  perverse,  and  we  realized  again  that  the  critic 
is  only  the  fly  on  the  chariot  wheel.  He  may  leave  his  place 
sometimes  during  the  run,  and  annoy  the  driver  or  quicken 
the  horse,  but  he  can  never  take  the  reins.  The  artist  must  go 
his  own  way,  and  get  what  amusement  he  can  out  of  the  critic's 
misstatements  and  misunderstandings. 

So  we  visited  the  twittering  garden  of  girls  no  more,  and 
had  decided  to  be  independent  of  Universal  or  other  agencies, 
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when  our  friend  Plato  came  along  and  recommended  us  to  try 
again.  "Agencies,"  he  said,  "vary  in  insight  and  understand- 
ing like  individuals.  They  see  no  more  than  their  readers 
discover.  Progress  is  undoubtedly  at  work  or  in  preparation. 
The  art  impulse  in  Canada  is  only  part  of  a  greater  impulse, 
including  national  appreciation  of  that  art.  The  Universal 
Agency  has  merely  missed  the  signs  of  progress  that  you 
wish  to  see.  A  better  eye  will  find  them  for  you  everywhere." 
We  gave  heed  to  the  persuasive  Plato,  and  on  his  recommen- 
dation we  became  subscribers  to  The  Thomas  More  Bureau. 
We  are  glad  to  report  that  the  services  of  this  agency  encour- 
age us  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  a  Happy  New  Year  for 
Art  in  Canada.  Their  readers  have  penetration  as  well  as 
sympathy,  so  that  they  do  not  make  the  broad  and  vague 
generalizations  of  the  Universal.  We  have  not  yet  received 
from  them  any  paragraphs  regarding  painter's  strikes,  or 
any  in  which  the  word  "pictures"  in  the  title  refers  to  the 
"movies."  The  Thomas  More  Bureau  has  indeed  almost  an 
uncanny  knack  of  finding  for  us  what  we  wish  to  find.  They 
seem  to  have  the  compositor's  skill  of  reading  backwards  or 
upside  down,  as  we  have  rarely  found  their  clippings  for  our- 
selves even  when  we  have  read  the  journals  quoted.  Of  course, 
we  know  that  Rebel  readers  miss  little  that  is  worth  their 
attention,  but  they  cannot  read  everything.  We  are  glad  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  sharing  with  them  the  benefits  of  The 
Thomas  More  Bureau. 

LUNATIC  LOOSE  IN  ART  SHOW. 

Our  friend  Alexander  tells  us  that  for  some  years  back,  the 
purchase  of  pictures  by  the  general  public  at  the  annual  exhibi- 
tions of  the  Royal  Canadian  Academy  has  ranged  between 
$100  and  $700,  and  as  there  are  about  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  exhibitors  it  seems  as  though  the  milk  of  Canadian  art 
patronage  would  have  to  be  generously  watered  to  go  round. 
However,  better  times  are  coming,  if  the  recent  action  of  one 
Mr.  Milo  Millyons  is  a  reliable  indication. 

PATRIOT  ART  COLLECTOR. 

"Milo  Millyons,  the  mayor  of  Batchewanna,  is  preparing  to 
dispose  of  his  entire  collection  of  Dutch  and  other  foreign  art 
paintings.     Mr.  Millyons  states  that  he  has  decided  to  'see 
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Canada  first'  in  the  matter  of  art.  He  will  reserve  a  reason- 
able percentage  of  profit,  but  intends  to  invest  the  greater 
part  of  the  proceeds  of  his  sale  in  Canadian  pictures  painted 
by  Canadian  artists."  And  Mr.  Millyons  'has  supporters  of 
prominence  according  to  the  evidence  of  our  clippings. 

RETURNED  MEN  TO  MAKE  PAINTINGS. 

A  Chance  for  Veterans  of  Talent. 

"The  War  Pictures  that  proved  so  popular  at  the  Canadian 
National  Exhibition  suggested  to  Sir  John  Beeton  an  idea 
which  ought  to  be  of  value.  Several  of  the  pictures  by  the 
English  artist,  Nash,  were  painted  in  a  simple  manner  like 
the  better  type  of  amateur  work,  such  as  the  familiar  paint- 
ings of  ships,  for  instance,  often  made  by  sailors.  Sir  John 
has  an  idea  that  there  were  many  men  in  the  army  who  could 
have  recorded  their  impressions  of  the  war  in  this  simple 
dramatic  manner  had  they  been  given  the  opportunity  at  the 
time.  He  considers  that  a  pictorial  record  of  their  impressions 
would  be  of  great  historic  and  artistic  value ;  and  is  therefore 
arranging  a  competition  to  be  open  to  all  men  and  women 
who  served  in  the  Canadian  forces  at  home  and  overseas.  The 
details  of  the  competition  are  not  yet  made  public,  but  it  is 
understood  that  competitors  are  to  be  asked  to  paint  any  im- 
pression of  a  scene  or  incident  that  they  may  have  witnessed. 
.  .  .  It  is  understood  that  an  award  of  $25.00  is  to  be  paid 
for  every  picture  placed  above  a  certain  standard  by  the 
judges,  with  generous  prizes  for  the  best  work.  In  addition 
to  these  a  large  number  of  the  best  contributions  will  be 
bought  at  generous  prices  to  form  part  of  a  War  Museum  in 
the  city." 

It  is  probable  that  the  generous  Sir  John  is  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen referred  to  in  the  following  clipping,  who  are  at  last 
availing  themselves  of  a  long  neglected  opportunity : 

MURAL  ART  FOR  CITY  HALL. 

"The  City  Council  has  decided  to  accept  the  offer  of  several 
prominent  citizens  in  regard  to  the  completion  of  the  decor- 
ative wall  paintings  in  the  City  Hall.  Torontonians  of  the 
elder  generation  will  remember  that  this  work  was  begun  some 
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twenty  years  or  so  ago  by  local  artists,  one  of  whom  made  and 
presented  to  the  city  the  decorations  in  the  entrance  hall,  as 
an  example  of  the  effect  of  the  proposed  scheme.  The  names 
of  the  generous  and  enlightened  citizens  who  have  undertaken 
to  complete  the  work  have  not  yet  been  announced,  but  it  is 
said  that  they  are  seven  in  number,  and  all  well  known  in  busi- 
ness circles.  Each  one  has  agreed  to  provide  an  equal  share 
of  the  necessary  funds.  They  are  to  have  the  assistance  of  a 
committee  of  members  of  the  Ontario  Society  of  Artists,  who 
will  advise  as  to  commissions  and  designs." 

The  Thomas  More  Bureau  will  make  optimists  of  all  our 
artists  if  its  readers  discover  many  such  items  as  the  follow- 
ing: 

NEW  UNION  STATION  TO  BE  TEMPLE  OF  BEAUTY. 

Beauty  in  Service  the  Creed  of  Railway  Companies. 

"At  a  joint  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  various  rail- 
way companies  held  at  the  King  Edward  Hotel  yesterday,  it 
was  decided  to  offer  commissions  to  ten  leading  Canadian 
artists  for  the  decoration  of  the  new  station.  A.  Wyde  Broad- 
view, of  the  C.  P.  R.,  was  a  promoter  of  the  idea. 
The  people  were  in  a  sense  the  wards  of  the  railways, 
who  had  to  look  after  the  people's  welfare,  not  only  on 
the  trains  but  in  the  stations  as  well.  They  would  pass  over 
a  million  people  a  year  through  the  waiting  rooms  and  offices 
of  the  new  station,  and  it  gave  them  a  million  opportunities 
to  foster  a  fine  nationality  through  the  medium  of  good  decor- 
ations. The  railway  station  was  a  sort  of  modern  temple.  The 
sacred  duty  was  laid  on  them  of  fittingly  decorating  the  sta- 
tions under  their  control.  Mr.  Broadview's  remarks  were 
loudly  applauded  by  his  fellow  directors.  A  letter  was 
read  from  the  president  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Academy, 
giving  information  in  regard  to  the  proposed  work,  but  it  ex- 
pressed the  fear  that  the  undertaking  would  have  to  go  out  of 
the  country  unless  begun  at  once;  on  account  of  the  over- 
whelming number  of  such  commissions  now  being  forced  on 
Canadian  artists  by  men  of  means  newly  awakened  to  their 
opportunities.     .     .     ." 

Even  the  Government  seems  ready  to  give  its  little  push 
to  the  art  movement. 
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READJUSTMENT  OF  CUSTOMS  DUTIES. 

Canadian  Artists  to  Benefit. 

"It  is  reported  from  Ottawa  that  an  early  readjustment  of 
the  tariff  will  fall  in  line  with  the  general  improvement  in  Can- 
ada for  art.  It  is  expected  that  the  duty  on  paints  and  other 
art  materials  will  be  removed,  and  that  the  slight  loss  of  rev- 
enue thus  brought  about  will  be  more  than  made  up  by  a  20% 
duty  imposed  on  all  works  of  deceased  artists  imported  into 
Canada.  Figures  are  not  given,  but  it  is  said  to  be  a  fact 
that  not  1%  of  the  money  spent  by  Canadians  on  art  goes  to 
the  purchase  of  the  home  product." 

Nor  are  the  little  towns  behind  as  a  few  of  our  clippings 
clearly  show. 

"The  Agidaki  council  yesterday  unanimously  voted  an 
appropriation  of  $1,000  to  be  annually  expended  in  the  pur- 
chase of  Canadian  pictures  for  the  public  schools.  Agidaki 
has  long  felt  herself  behind  her  sister  municipalities  in  this 
respect,  but  she  can  now  take  a  place  worthy  of  her  import- 
ance." 

And  here  is  a  shining  example  from  Shining  Tree : 
"  An  interesting  ceremony  took  place  at  the  Broad  Street 
school  on  Saturday,  when  the  new  decorations  in  the  main 
room  of  the  building  were  unveiled  and  presented  by  Mr. 
Biggar  Wadds  on  behalf  of  the  donors,  'Munitions,  Ltd.'  Mr. 
Wadds  expressed  the  pleasure  it  had  given  his  firm  to  spend 
some  of  the  enormous  funds  they  had  accumulated  during  the 
war  in  this  way.  He  hoped  that  these  fine  pictures,  so  ex- 
pressive of  the  part  the  town  had  taken  in  the  Great  War, 
would  develop  a  true  patriotism  in  the  young  people  who 
would  see  them  daily.  ...  He  announced  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  his  firm  to  donate  memorials  similar  in  charac- 
ter, though  of  different  design,  to  every  town  where  their  fac- 
tories had  been  in  operation." 

And  a  straw  blows  from  the  west  as  follows : 

"The  Saturday  afternoon  lecture  at  the  quarterly  exhibi- 
tion of  Canadian  pictures  now  open  in  the  Sunday  school  of 
Calvin  Church  will  be  given  by  the  president  of  the  Saskatche- 
wan Academy  of  Art,  Mr.  Browne  Bloor,  R.  C.  A." 

We  have  many  other  clippings  that  we  would  like  to  share 
with  our  readers,  but  space  is  lacking,  and  it  would  seem  as 
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though  we  had  sufficiently  established  the  probability  of  our 
happy  new  year  for  art.  Here  is  one,  however,  that  we  might 
insert  in  closing,  as  it  enables  us  to  make  an  exit  to  music : 

MUSIC  IS  HEARD. 

"The  Pine  Tree  Conservatory  had  a  large  and  enthusiastic 
audience  yesterday  afternoon  at  its  monthly  concert  of  Cana- 
dian song  set  to  music  by  Canadian  composers.  This  original 
feature  of  the  performances  of  the  Pine  Tree  Conservatory 
has  been  notably  attractive  during  the  present  season,  and 
will  be  continued  monthly  throughout  the  winter." 

Alexander  and  I  are  no  understudies  for  Caruso,  but 
thanks  to  our  friend  Plato  and  the  Thomas  More  Bureau  we 
are  singing  a  combination  of  "0,  Canada"  and  "God  Rest  You 
Merry  Gentlemen,"  for  the  art  critics.  "God  bless  us  every 
one."  J- M- 


Under  the  Stars 


The  hovel  is  under  the  poplar  tree, 

The  tower  o'ertops  the  poplar  tall, 
The  cloud  floats  over  them  far  and  free, 

And  the  high  stars  are  over  all. 

Poverty  ponders  a  daily  grief, 

Care  sits  by  wealth  in  the  lighted  hall, 

The  poplar  scatters  her  blackened  leaf, 
But  the  calm  stars  shine  over  all. 

So  we  journey  the  shadowy  years, 

Faintly  hearing  an  upward  call, 
Seeing  ever  in  doubt  and  tears 

The  sweet  stars  shining  over  all. 

J.  M. 
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Politics  and  People. 

OUTWARDLY  undisturbed  in  the  calm  of  recess,  Ottawa 
can  hardly  have  a  comfortable  mind.  The  government  in 
times  past  usually  could  depend  upon  bye-elections,  but  of  late 
they  have  been  going  steadily  against  the  Government.  The 
one  exception  has  been  sleepy  Victoria.  Here  a  popular  and 
able  Cabinet  Minister  managed  to  secure  election  by  a  modest 
majority  over  a  Labour  candidate.  The  Government  has  been 
less  happy  in  its  contests  with  the  farmers.  No  less  than  four 
members  of  the  new  agrarian  party  have  been  elected.  In 
the  Saskatchewan  bye-election  the  Unionists  did  not  even  put 
a  candidate  in  the  field,  but  a  well-known  Liberal  essayed  the 
contest  with  such  poor  success  that  he  lost  his  deposit.  In  New 
Brunswick,  where  the  farmers  have  but  recently  organized, 
their  candidate,  who  was  the  provincial  president,  was  re- 
turned by  a  very  large  majority.  The  other  two  contests  were 
in  Ontario.  In  the  least  decisive  of  these  Mr.  Halpert,  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Farmers  of  Ontario,  was  returned.  His 
comparatively  small  majority  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
difficulty  of  sustaining  enthusiasm  in  a  deferred  election,  the 
high  standing  of  his  opponent  in  a  community  naturally  Con- 
servative, and  the  feeling  that  he  himself  was  an  outsider, 
since  his  residence  in  the  riding  coincided  with  the  announce- 
ment of  his  candidature. 

These  bye-elections,  in  addition  to  the  debacle  in  Ontario, 
must  be  disconcerting.  Consolation  may  come  from  the  fact 
that  three  years  must  pass  before  an  appeal  to  the  people  is 
necessary,  and  from  the  reflection  that  within  three  years 
much  may  happen  to  shake  the  purpose  of  the  insurgent  forces 
of  rural  and  urban  labour.  Apparently  there  is  no  mistrust 
of  their  mandate,  no  recognition  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
elected  on  war-time  issues  and  a  war-time  franchise,  forever 
to  be  abominated.  The  recurring  ill-health  of  the  Premier 
seems  more  likely  to  precipitate  a  crisis  than  a  sense  of  failure 

to  retain  the  confidence  of  the  country. 

*       *       * 

If  tenacious  of  office,  the  Federal  Government  is  equally 
tenacious  of  authority.    The  press  censorship  is  still  in  opera- 
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tion.  Orders-in-council  designed  for  the  emergencies  of  war 
have  been  projected  into  peace  and  used  for  the  suppression 
of  socialistic  and  other  views  which  are  regarded  as  objection- 
able by  the  authorities.  The  general  result  is  likely  to  be  the 
opposite  of  that  intended.  It  is  an  old  saying  that  the  blood 
of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Church,  and  to  the  contrary  a 
more  modern  and  uncouth  figure  recommends  rope  in  quantity 
for  successful  hanging.  Our  administration  seems  to  have  for- 
gotten simple  lessons  to  be  learned  at  school. 

$  4  $ 

Speaking  generally,  we  have  been  singularly  free  from 
manifestations  of  violence  in  Canada  during  the  last  five  years. 
War  tends  to  assimilate  the  minds  of  men  to  the  conditions 
under  which  they  live.  Passion  and  violence  are  its  natural 
products.  In  the  case  of  the  late  war,  however,  the  unselfish- 
ness of  our  aims,  the  security  of  our  homes,  and  the  spacious- 
ness of  our  country  combined  to  mitigate  the  psychological 
effects  so  common  in  a  bitter  and  prolonged  struggle.  Occa- 
sional outbreaks  on  that  account  are  all  the  more  conspicuous 
and  reprehensible.  A  particularly  flagrant  example  of  mob 
passion  has  just  occurred  at  Kitchener.  The  Federal  member, 
Mr.  Euler,  who  consented  to  attend  a  hostile  meeting  at  the 
invitation  of  its  sponsors,  and  who  had  the  courage  alone  to 
face  four  hundred,  was  attacked  by  the  crowd  and  severely 
beaten.  His  offense  was  refusal  to  kiss  the  flag  when  com- 
manded so  to  do.  He  made  it  clear  that  he  had  no  objection 
to  performing  such  an  act  voluntarily,  but  he  refused  to  be 
a  party  to  having  the  flag  made  an  instrument  of  compulsion. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  conception  on  the  part  of  his 
assailants  of  the  meaning  of  the  British  flag,  or  their  idea  of 
what  constitutes  British  fair  play  is  more  discouraging  to 
those  who  would  think  of  Canada  as  a  free  country.  Lip  loy- 
alty is  a  poor  substitute  for  patriotism. 

The  city  of  Winnipeg  has  had  its  first  municipal  election 
since  the  strike.  The  Mayor,  who  took  a  definite  stand  in 
favour  of  the  "Citizens'  "  Committee  and  against  the  strikers, 
appealed  to  the  voters  for  re-election.  He  was  opposed  by  a 
strong  Labour  candidate.  The  issue  was  equally  definite  in  the 
aldermanic  contest.     In  all   the   wards    "citizen"    candidates 
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were  paired  off  against  "labour"  candidates.  The  three  daily 
papers  defined  the  issue  as  one  between  law  and  order  on  the 
one  hand  and  red  revolution  on  the  other.  The  results  are 
significant.  In  the  mayoralty  contest  the  number  of  those  who 
wished  to  be  orderly  proved  to  be  some  three  thousand  more 
than  that  of  those  who  saw  red.  The  aldermen  returned  are 
seven  of  each.  One  wonders  whether  it  does  not  occur  to  peo- 
ple in  Winnipeg  that  the  game  of  calling  every  one  who  differs 
from  you  an  ugly  name  is  about  played  out  in  this  coun- 
try. If  in  a  municipal  election  where  voting  is  conducted  on  a 
property  basis,  over  twelve  thousand  citizens  were  willing  to 
incur  the  opprobrium  heaped  on  them  by  the  public  press, 
what  may  be  expected  in  a  provincial  or  federal  contest,  where 
adult  suffrage  obtains?  Or  what  if  it  becomes  fashionable  to 
be  disreputable  ?  P.  B. 


The  Dedication  of  the  Temple 

SOLOMON  had  finished  the  temple.  It  lacked  nothing. 
Its  high  priest  was  a  pastmaster  in  all  the  sacred  mys- 
teries. By  secret  spells  known  only  to  the  initiated,  he  could 
make  rain,  roar  in  thunder,  blast  the  profane  with  lightning 
and  drown  them  with  an  ancient  flood.  The  attendant  priests 
likewise  were  adepts  in  those  same  mysteries.  Entering  from 
the  quiet  outer  court  with  its  black  and  white  mosaic  one 
passed  through  the  black  curtains  into  a  coldly  gleaming 
sanctuary.  All  was  austere  and  chastened  and  even  upon  a 
Rebel's  spirit  a  certain  awe  fell.  The  clustered  lights  of  the 
swinging  candelabra  burned  with  a  dim  glow.  The  great 
dark  curtain  with  its  bands  of  rich  colour  hung  impenetrable 
and  baffling.  Shut  in  by  warmth  and  stillness  from  the  howl- 
ing blast  without,  the  assembled  worshippers  waited,  while 
faint  music  wandered  above  them,  for  the  coming  of  the  spirit 
for  whom  so  fair  and  well  ordered  a  shrine  had  been  prepared. 
The  Spirit  of  the  Drama  is  a  capricious  goddess,  hard  to 
please.  Would  she  condescend  to  inhabit  the  completed  tem- 
ple, to  kindle  a  flame  which  should  burn  through  succeeding 
generations  ? 

When  the  curtain  fell  upon  Patelin's  rueful  figure  standing 
alone  before  the  empty  seat  of  justice  no  doubt  remained. 
The  sacrifice  was  accepted  and  the  goddess  had  descended  in 
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full  divinity  to  take  up  her  abode  in  her  temple.  Now  a  cheer- 
ful beam  pervades  the  penetralia.  All  the  sacred  rites  pro- 
ceed, and  a  privileged  visitor  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night 
will  find  the  high  priest  and  his  attendants  occupied  in  cease- 
less labour  to  perfect  the  work  so  auspiciously  begun.  Of  the 
two  plays  selected  for  the  opening  performance  of  the  Play- 
ers' Club  at  the  Hart  House  Theatre,  the  first  was  admirably 
suited  to  display  the  perfection  of  the  scenic  side  of  the  craft 
of  the  theatre,  while  the  second  offered  full  scope  for  the 
broader,  lighter  vein  of  the  player's  business.  There  was  no 
call  for  deep  or  subtle  characterization  in  either  play.  But  the 
programme  for  the  year  shows  that  severer  tests  await  the 
members  of  the  Players'  Club. 

Taking  the  two  plays  in  their  order  it  may  as  well  be  con- 
fessed that  while  the  production  of  the  Queen's  Enemies  was 
a  pure  delight  to  the  eye,  it  was  far  from  satisfying  to  the 
mind,  and  this  not  from  any  fault  of  the  actors,  but  by  reason 
of  the  nature  of  the  play  itself.  It  is  perfectly  true  that,  as  a 
friend  remarked  after  the  performance,  Dunsary's  object  is 
always  to  get  us  away  from  what  we  mean.  But  it  is  clearly 
his  business  to  make  us  feel  his  meaning,  as  he  generally  does. 
Here,  however,  the  vagueness  and  contradictoriness  of  the  im- 
pressions gathered  from  people  of  quite  respectable  intelli- 
gence, even  for  a  University,  showed  that  where  people  were 
actually  quite  willing  and  even  anxious  to  be  divorced  from 
their  own  meaning,  they  were  left  groping  by  the  author. 
Galsworthy  has  said  that  a  drama  should  have  "a  spire  of 
meaning."  In  this  case  one  was  left  uncertain  as  to  whether 
the  gorgeous  spectacle  was  a  piece  of  pacifist  propaganda,  a 
satire  on  the  League  of  Nations,  a  portrayal  of  the  Eternal 
Feminine,  a  sly  dig  at  the  New  Woman,  or  an  exposure  of 
cynical  aestheticism.  The  spire  of  meaning  wavers  in  a  mist 
of  doubt.  However,  it  is  ungracious  to  be  wrangling  over 
the  meaning  of  this  aesthetic  murder  when  there  was  so  much 
else  to  praise.  Miss  Schorman's  rendering  of  the  Queen's  part 
was  a  joy  to  the  eye  and  ear,  and  the  part  of  the  attendant 
Ackazarpses  was  played  with  excellent  feeling  and  charm. 
The  representatives  of  the  League  of  Nations  were  splendid  in 
their  barbaric  magnificence,  the  gorgeous  colouring  of  the  ban- 
quet table  in  the  dim  gloom  of  the  underground  temple  was  a 
triumph  of  staging.    The  illusion  of  the  glittering  waters  of 
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the  Nile  slowly  rising  to  the  fateful  opening  was  perfect.  The 
rendering  of  the  final  catastrophe  was  not  however  entirely 
convincing,  but  perhaps  we  are  too  sophisticated.  The  Play- 
ers' Club  owes  much  to  the  skilful  brush  of  Mr.  Jackson  and 
Mr.  Lawren  Harris,  although  a  learned  friend,  whose  sense  of 
archaeological  exactitude  was  strained  to  breaking  point,  if 
his  seriousness  permitted  such  an  approach  to  flippancy,  would 
have  described  the  mural  decoration  of  the  temple  as  "spoiling 
the  Egyptian" ! 

The  tension  of  the  first  play  was  soon  relieved  when  the 
curtain  rose  on  the  last  scene  of  the  Farce  of  M.  Pierre  Patelin. 
From  the  moment  when  M.  Patelin  tossed  his  thin  legs  so  in- 
imitably out  of  the  old-fashioned  four-poster  there  was  not  a 
dull  second  in  the  play.  Even  the  rather  frigid  and  languid 
University  audience  forgot  itself  and  the  calendar  for  a  brief 
space.  Here  was  no  baffling  mystery  but  a  broad,  obvious 
situation.  "He  catcheth  the  wise  in  their  own  craftiness"  was 
a  sentiment  that  the  mediaeval  mind  delighted  in,  and  the 
modern  mind  has  not  wearied  of  it.  Even  the  office-boy  was  one 
with  the  Gargoyle  in  his  enjoyment  of  it,  and  the  cares  of 
office  were  forgotten  for  the  nonce. 

Of  course,  it  is  a  play  of  one  character,  and  Mr.  Wag- 
ner's playing  of  Patelin  was  perfect,  exquisite  fooling.  But 
all  the  other  actors  played  up  to  him  admirably,  and  in  the 
last  scene  the  fat  draper's  rage  and  confusion,  his  six  yards  of 
red  sheep,  were  enough  to  move  even  the  most  dyspeptic  to 
tears  of  mirth.  The  pompous,  irascible  judge,  the  slow  shep- 
herd with  his  foolish  open  mouth,  and  his  b-a-a-a,  the  croco- 
dile tears  of  the  clever  little  wife,  so  admirably  counterfeited 
by  Mrs.  Kenneth  MacMillan,  all  linger  in  one's  mind  as  a 
happy  memory.  The  Players'  Club  have  set  themselves  a 
standard  of  comedy  which  they  will  find  it  hard  to  surpass. 
Those  whose  vision  and  generosity  have  made  this  splendid 
experiment  possible  in  the  life  of  our  University  must  have 
felt  themselves  well  repaid  by  the  success  of  the  dedication  of 
the  temple.  It  may  be  permitted  to  a  rank  outsider  to  hope 
that  the  Players'  Club  will  escape  the  perils  of  preciosity  in 
their  attempt  to  set  high  standards  of  dramatic  art,  and  to 
familiarize  the  public  with  what  is  really  interesting  and  sig- 
nificant in  the  development  of  the  drama. 

The  Dramatic  Cricket. 
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Books  at  Random 

"Here  ^s  more  matter  for  a  hot  brain." — Autolycus. 
The  Tunnel,  by  Dorothy  Richardson   (Knopf.)        In  the 
matter  of  attempting  an  appreciation  of  the  work   of    Miss 
Richardson  the  man  who  hesitates  is  lost.    Being  a  man  he  is 
sure  to  be  lost,  anyway.     So  it  is  wasting  time  to  linger  on 
the  bank,  "this  way  and  that  dividing  the  swift  mind."    Like 
the  ancient  sage,  one  feels  that  one  cannot  step  into  the  same 
river  twice  in  this  particular  case,  so  the  best  thing  to  do  is 
to  strip  off  boldly  one's  rather  scanty  clothing  of  critical  terms 
and  canons,  and  plunge  in.    It  is  impossible  to  describe  Miss 
Richardson's  work  in  anything  but  terms  of  one's  own  sen- 
sations.   To  continue  the  metaphor,  you  dive  into  an  agitated 
sea,  there  is  a  roar  of  waters  in  your  ears,  all  your  senses  are 
assailed  by  the  force    of   a   thousand  thronging  impressions 
making  up  a  total  experience  of  extreme  vividness,  finally  you 
are  flung  up  breathless  and  gasping  by  a  swirling  eddy  and 
sit  down  on  the  shore  to  dry  and  collect  your  wits.       Then 
you  dive  in  again,  or  not,  as  the  case  may  be.     It  depends 
upon  your  make-up.     Dreadful  cases  are  hinted  at  of  critics 
who  have  struck  their  heads  upon  some  submerged  ancient 
stump  and  have  never  been  seen  since.      Their  clothing  re- 
mained upon  the  bank.       The  trouble  is  Miriam.       Miriam 
Henderson,  spinster.     We  do  not  stand  upon  the  bank  and 
watch  Miriam  in  the  Honeycomb,  Miriam  in  the  Tunnel,  and 
calmly  appraise.    Miss  Richardson  rudely  and  swiftly  pushes 
us  off  the  bank,  and  hey  presto,  we  are  no  longer  Mr.  Septimus 
Eons  clad  in  seven-fold  critical  panoply,  we  are  Miriam,  we 
are  inside  her,  whirling  to  and  fro,  round  the  solemn  centre  of 
her  soul  wheeling  like  a  dervish.     The  only  clear  conscious- 
ness left  at  the  end  is  one  of  having  actually  lived  through  her 
experiences  with  Mag  and  Jan,  with  her  dentists,  with  the 
clever  Mr.  Wilson,  with  her  mother,  with  Mrs.  Bailey.     One 
has  not  such  a  sense  as  comes  for  instance  at  the  end  of 
Arnold    Bennet's    cosy    Clayhanger    trilogy,    or    The    Old 
Wives'  Tale,  of  having  watched  a  long  and  rather  dreary  pro- 
cess of  growth  and  decay  in  a  dying  world,  starting  with  a 
boy  spitting  into  a  canal  from  a  grimed  bridge,  and  ending 
with  the  worm  and  the  eyeless  skull.    Life  absorbingly  unin- 
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teresting.  It  is  quite  a  different  and  new  experience  in  liter- 
ature. It  is  quite  useless  to  judge  it  by  accepted  canons  of 
style  or  form.  It  is  Bergsonian,  the  actual  winding-up  of  the 
ball  of  experience,  gathering  up  with  it  all  the  added  meaning 
of  all  the  past  moments  of  experience  into  an  ever-changing 
present.  A  recent  American  critic,  attempting  to  turn  upon 
Miss  Richardson's  work  the  rule  and  measure  of  the  critic's 
craft,  talks  learnedly  of  notations  and  other  technical  terms  of 
the  honourable  mystery,  and  demands  "the  imprint  of  a  pro- 
cess," according  to  Henry  James'  formula.  The  only  unity  of 
such  books  as  the  Tunnel  or  Honeycomb  is  the  unity  of  a  lived- 
out  experience.  It  either  justifies  itself  by  its  immediate 
appeal  or  fails  wholly.  Quotation  is  quite  hopeless.  May 
Sinclair's  recent  novel,  Mary  Olivier,  presents  something  of 
this  new  technique,  but  is  far  more  objective  in  its  approach ; 
you  know  more  about  Mary  Olivier,  you  are  as  much  outside 
her  as  inside.  But  in  the  case  of  Miriam  the  approach  is 
wholly  from  within.  You  know  nothing  about  Miriam  objec- 
tively and  externally.  You  can  only  know  her  by  living 
through  her  life.  And  as  no  one  ever  lived  a  life  that  was 
ordered  and  expressed  with  the  order  and  regularity  of  even 
the  most  irregular  of  novels,  a  direct  presentation  of  a  life  as 
lived  was  absolutely  bound  to  evolve  a  technique  that  is  wholly 
new  and  strange.  S.  H.  H. 

Napoleon.  A  Play.  Herbert  Trench.  Napoleon  is  an  orig- 
inal and  remarkable  play.  The  conqueror  in  mid  career  is 
brought  face  to  face  with  an  idea,  the  very  idea  which  hd 
"negates,"  as  the  philosophers  would  say,  or  in  other  words 
with  the  principle  of  which  his  ambition  to  dominate  the  world 
is  a  direct  contradiction.  It  is  carried  to  him  by  a  young  sci- 
entist, an  Englishman,  Wickham,  whose  mother  was  French. 
He  has  discovered  what  he  calls  the  "organic  soul  in  human 
society,"  "an  inward  shape  and  purpose  in  the  relations  be- 
tween men."  And  he  sets  out  in  a  little  sloop  across  the 
Channel  to  try  it  on  the  soul  of  Napoleon. 

After  some  incident  and  adventure  he  faces  the  arch- 
enemy. The  scene  is  picturesquely  staged.  Napoleon  is  cross- 
ing the  Channel  in  Wickham's  sloop,  on  a  secret  visit  to  the 
English  Coast.  Wickham,  who  has  been  left  on  the  deck  for 
drowned,  staggers  into  the  cabin,  and  the  great  argument 
begins.    Napoleon  makes  the  conventional  plea: 
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Napoleon  : 

Yes,  I  am  an  artist     .     .     . 
I  am  an  artist  whose  brushwork  is  forces. 

WlCKHAM  : 

.     .     .     Forces! 
You  deal  with  the  forces  only  of  ripe  men 
At  the  moment  of  their  ripeness  for  the  cannon. 
You  ignore  the  heave  of  the  whole  human  ring 
Of  lives  at  every  moment — every  age; 
The  forces  in  the  frail  things  you  ignore.     .     .     . 

Napoleon  : 
How? 

WlCKHAM : 

Think  of  the  strengths  just  rippling  in  the  dances 
Of  a  little  child,  that  shall  jet  it  like  a  fountain 
Up  to  seventy  years  of  living  after  us — 
Children,  that  are  our  fearless  dreams  come  true, 
These  are  the  strengths  that  you  would  now  bleed  white 
And  at  their  pale  cost  stretch  your  glories  wider; 
These  are  the  strengths  that  you  had  once  behind  you — 
Have  you  them  now? 

Napoleon  : 

I  must  establish  order. 

Wickham  : 

Have  you  never  yet  felt  how  the  human  order 
May  time  with  the  universal? 

Napoleon  : 

Never  yet. 

WlCKHAM  : 

Nor,  breaking  through  your  husk,  become  aware 
Of  the  multiverse  of  selves  beholding  you, 
Rising  like  flowers — all  the  seeking  eyes  of  God? 

Napoleon  : 
Never  yet. 

Wickham  : 

Strange,  strange!     When  I  saw  it  first 

The  sudden  sight  scarce  gave  me  room  to  breathe! 

The  long  crystalline  streams,  coil  above  coil, 

Like  coils  of  mighty  music  flung  around  us 

Embranched  as  within  a  sea's  transparency — 

The  flowing  eddies  from  one  breath  thrown  off — 

From  blazing  nebula  change,  with  us  to  leaves 

Of  our  dark  forest — human  families; 

Spiral  rise  of  innumerable   stems 

Into  chalices  full  of  that  intense  light 

Of  delicate  love,  that  makes   each   chalice  loved — 

Brims  it  with  slow  care,  insight,  wonder,  warmth, 

Brims  it,  and  sighs  and  ceases — colouring  new 

Frail  petals 

All  the  world's  tragedies  are  wrecks  of  these 

And  the  flame  of  all  the  mysteries  is  there! 

It  is  the  tide,  the  tide  of  generations 

Filling  with  deep  throb  the  homes.     .     .     .     Can  you  not  teel  it, 

The  great  pulsation   that  is  but  too   slow 

For  our  brief  life's  observance? 
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Napoleon,  set  on  his  career  of  conquest,  remains  impene- 
trable to  the  great  idea,  and  Wickham  baffled,  tries  to  fire  the 
powder  magazine.  He  is  discovered  and  slain.  The  last  scene 
shows  Napoleon  turning  from  West  to  East  and  giving  orders 
for  the  march  towards  the  Rhine.  "Over  the  dead  body  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,"  he  cries,  "I  shall  hold  the  midnight 
mass  in  Vienna. 

As  a  drama,  Napoleon  is  open  to  obvious  criticism.  The  in- 
cidents are  very  loosely  related  to  the  central  theme.  The 
action  is  halting.  There  is  a  lack  of  definition,  an  absence  of 
that  clean  thrust  and  parry  which  is  needed  for  the  dramatic 
development  of  a  conflict  of  ideas.  It  is  the  raw  material 
rather  than  the  finished  work  of  drama,  but  the  raw  material 
contains  the  pure  gold  of  the  poetic  presentation  of  a  living 
thought.  R.  M.  M. 

The  London  Mercury  (ed.  by  J.  C.  Squire,  Windsor 
House,  Bream's  Buildings,  E.C.  4)  30s.  per  annum.  The 
first  number  of  the  first  volume  of  The  London  Mercury 
has  just  reached  me,  and  I  assume  on  the  part  of  read- 
ers of  The  Rebel  a  sufficient  interest  in  intellectual  novelties 
to  justify  a  somewhat  particular  account  of  its  contents.  The 
matter  is  distributed  over  a  hundred  and  twenty  pages,  of 
which  a  singularly  large  proportion  can  be  read  with  pleasure. 
Six  editorial  pages,  presumably  contributed  by  the  editor, 
Mr.  J.  C.  Squire,  are  followed  by  nine  pages  of  poetry  whose 
authors'  names — Hardy,  Brooke,  Turner,  Sassoon,  Shanks, 
Freeman,  Davies,  Binyon  and  de  la  Mare — are  a  sufficient 
guarantee  of  their  quality.  Mr.  Robert  Nichols  contributes 
an  eighteen-page  prose  "phantasy"  called  "The  Smile  of  the 
Sphinx."  The  three  important  papers  in  the  body  of  the 
magazine  are  an  estimate  of  George  Eliot  by  Mr.  Edmund 
Gosse,  "The  Future  Poet  and  Our  Time,"  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Squire, 
and  an  estimate  of  Horace  Walpole  by  Mr.  Robert  Lynd.  Mr. 
J.  C.  Stobart  contributes  an  article  on  "The  Teaching  of  Eng- 
lish," and  Mrs.  Meynell  a  brief  but  valuable  item  on  "Parti- 
cles." Fifty  pages  follow  of  miscellaneous  matter: — biblio- 
graphical notes,  correspondence,  books  of  the  month,  with 
comments  on  the  drama,  the  fine  arts,  and  music,  and  a  letter 
from  France  by  Mr.  Albert  Thibaudet,  dealing  with  contem- 
porary fiction. 
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And  what  is  one's  impression  of  this  initial  number?  The 
editor's  ambition,  quite  properly  enough,  is  to  produce  a  lit- 
erary magazine  surpassing  in  merit  any  heretofore  published, 
but  his  modest  proclamation  of  intention  asserts  merely  that 
he  hopes  to  combine  excellences  hitherto  dispersed.  "We  have 
had  periodicals  which  have  exercised  a  great  critical  influence, 
such  as  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  Jeffrey's  and  Macaulay's 
day.  We  have  had  periodicals  which  have  published  an  un- 
usual amount  of  fine  'creative  work,'  such  as  Thackeray's 
Comhill.  We  have  at  this  day  the  Times  Literary  Supplement, 
which  reviews  with  the  utmost  possible  approximation  to 
completeness,  the  literary  'output'  of  the  time ;  we  have  weekly 
papers  which  review  the  principal  books  and  publish  original 
verse  and  prose,  and  monthly  papers  which  diversify  their 
tables  of  contents  with  articles  on  Moliere  or  Chateaubriand, 
Byron  or  Mr.  Alfred  Noyes.  But  we  have  had  no  paper  which 
has  combined  as  the  London  Mercury  will  do  all  those  vari- 
ous kinds  of  matter  which  are  required  by  the  lover  of  books 
and  the  practising  writer.  In  our  pages  will  be  found  original 
verse  and  prose  in  a  volume  not  possible  to  the  weekly  paper ; 
full  length  literary  essays  such  as  have  been  found  only  in  the 
politico-literary  monthlies;  a  critical  survey  of  books  of  all 
kinds  recently  published;  and  other  'features,'  analogues  to 
some  of  which  may  be  found,  one  by  one,  here  and  there,  but 
which  have  never  before  been  brought  together  within  a  single 
cover."  (Parenthetically  I  am  tempted  to  advise  Mr.  Squire 
to  consult  "The  King's  English"  on  the  correct  use  of 
"which")  "The  present  number,"  he  continues,  "is  an  earnest 
of  its  intentions;  in  early  future  numbers  other  sections  will 
be  added  which  will  steadily  bring  it  nearer  to  the  ideal  that 
it  has  set  out  to  reach." 

For  an  editorial  announcement  this  is  not  immodest.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  dramatic,  art,  and  music  sections  will  ulti- 
mately require  to  be  strengthened.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  so 
much  critical  material  will  find  its  way  into  the  current  notes 
two  articles  of  serious  criticism  will  satisfy  readers,  and  will 
still  permit  the  insertion  of  contributions  of  creative  imagin- 
ative prose  such  as  the  present  number  contains.  Mr.  Robert 
Nichols'  "Smile  of  the  Sphinx"  announces  the  type  of  free  fan- 
tastic composition  which  together  with  the  contributions  of 
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poetry  will  serve  to  differentiate  the  magazine  from  other 
contemporary  publications. 

We  can  be  certain,  then,  of  a  pleasant  variety  of  theme 
and  manner  in  succeeding  numbers.  The  poetry  cannot  fail 
to  stimulate  interest,  for  Mr.  Squire  stands  himself  in  the 
centre  of  an  energetic  and  sane  revival  of  poetic  energy.  The 
inclusion  too  of  such  established  names  as  those  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Hardy,  Mr.  Gosse  and  Mrs.  Meynell  will  suffice  to  assure  the 
timid  that  the  young  group  of  writers  who  are  in  control 
cherish  no  fell  purpose  of  smashing  everything  that  the  un- 
checked exuberance  of  youth  would  designate  and  despise  as 
old-fashioned  and  effete.  I  have  noted  only  one  petulant  par- 
enthesis in  which  Mr.  Squire  describes  Browning  as  "an  in- 
genious psychologist  of  the  second  rate,"  but  to  compensate  for 
this  girding  at  an  old  reputation  the  enthusiastic  reviewer  of 
Masefield's  latest  poem  is  frankly  critical  of  defects  which  the 
hide-bound  modernist  would  refuse  to  admit,  even  if  like 
Gautier  he  descended  into  a  dark  cellar  and  blew  out  the 
candle.  P.  E. 


Bruges 

Bruges,  amid  thy  winding  ways, 
Father  Time  sits  pondering. 
Chimes  wake  echoes  of  past  days, 
Bruges,  amid  thy  winding  ways, 
Ah,  how  pleasant  'tis  to  gaze 
By  thy  waters  wandering. 
Bruges,  amid  thy  winding  ways, 
Father  Time  sits  pondering. 

W.  M.  M. 
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Recollected  Parodies 

TRADITION  is  nearly  always  solemn,  and  tradition  there- 
fore chooses  to  tell  us  that  the  Muses  were  nine,  sacred 
in  quality  and  in  quantity.  But  no  show  is  perfect  without  the 
clown,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  somewhere  in  the  rear  of  the 
nine  there  frolicked  that  nondescript  genius,  the  Muse  of 
Parody.  She  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  others,  and  also  as  young ; 
in  some  features  she  is  more  immortal  than  the  others,  for  the 
grand  style  changes  and  becomes  ridiculous,  while  Parody  al- 
ways was  ridiculous  and  remains  with  her  mocking  smile  tri- 
umphant even  over  the  tomb  of  grandeur. 

Chance,  itself  a  sort  of  parody  on  causes,  brought  into  my 
hands  on  the  same  day  a  book  about  parodies  and  a  book  full 
of  parodies.  Together  we  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  editor 
(which  thing  is  an  allegory,  for  an  editor  is  the  parody  of  an 
author!)  and  were  summarily  indicted  for  an  account  of  our 
doings.  And  this  legal  metaphor  recalls  one  of  the  best  of  the 
older  parodies,  now  almost  entirely  forgotten.  Swinbourne 
has  tempted  many  jocular  persons  to  be  grotesque  without 
being  funny,  but  here  is  an  attempt,  "attributed"  to  Sir  Fred- 
erick Pollock,  which  deserves  to  be  remembered: 

Though  the  courts,  that  were  manifold,  dwindle 

To  divers  Divisions  of  One, 
And  no  fire  from  your  face  may  rekindle 

The  light  of  old  learning  undone, 
We  have  suitors  and  briefs  for  our  payment, 

While,  so  long  as  a  court  shall  hold  pleas, 
We  talk  moonshine,  with  wigs  for  our  raiment, 

Not  sinking  the  fees. 

The  parody  which  is  improvised  to  suit  an  occasion  has  a 
double  virtue ;  it  is  clever  without  being  laboured,  and  shows 
an  unusual  command  of  literary  sources.  In  this  class  it  would 
be  hard  to  improve  on  the  squib  attributed  to  Daniel  O'Connell 
who  observed  that  his  opponent  in  the  debate  was  reading 
a  manuscript  tucked  in  the  hat  lying  before  him.  As  a  eulogy 
of  that  speaker's  performance  he  quoted,  after  Goldsmith : 

And  still  they  gazed  and  still  the  wonder  grew 
That  one  small  hat  could  carry  all  he  knew. 

Undergraduates  like  exhibiting  the  kind  of  skill  which  is 
required  for  manufacturing  parodies;  usually  they  fail,  but 
some  specimens  have  attained  celebrity.    The  Rev.  W.  Merry, 
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known  to  many  generations  of  classical  students  by  his  editions 
of  Homer,  has  gone  down  to  posterity  for  the  following  typical 
perversion  of  the  "Lays" : 

Adolphus  Smalls,  of  Boniface, 

By  all  the  powers  he  swore 
That,  though  he  had  been  ploughed  three  times, 
He  would  be  ploughed  no  more. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  later  that  he  succeeded 

,  And  native  cheek,  where  facts  were  weak 

Brough  him  triumphant  through. 

This  recalls  another  candidate  of  greater  ability  but  less 
morality  of  whom  it  is  said: 

On  the  cuffs  of  his  shirt 

He  had  managed  to  get 

What  we  hoped  had  been  dirt 

But  which  proved,  I  regret, 

To  be  notes  on  the  Rise  of  the  Drama, 

A  question  invariably  set. 

In  the  crown  of  his  cap 

Were  the  Furies  and  Fates 

And  a  delicate  map 

Of  the  Dorian  States 

And  we  found  in  his  palms,  which  were  hollow, 

What  are  frequent  in  palms,  that  is,  dates. 

This  specimen  illustrates  a  feature  not  often  found  in  par- 
ody— an  independent  turn  of  humour,  a  turn  of  phrase  like 
the  quips  of  the  great  Tom  Hood  with  his  peculiar  taste  for 
a  mixture  of  poetry  and  puns. 

The  severest  strain  is  put  on  the  parodist  when  he  tries  to 

maintain  the  even  tone  through  a  long  composition.       When 

they  succeed,  these  longer  flights  are  usually  the  best,  but  they 

are  too  long  for  quotation.    Hiawatha  has  probably  been  the 

basis  of  more  parodies,  at  once  long  and  good,  than  any  other 

poem.     Among  these  the  prize  has  always  been  awarded  to 

Lewis  Carroll's  gem,  Hiaivatha's  Photographing.       There  is 

real  power  of  sarcastic  description  in    the    stanzas    where 

"First  the  Governor,  the  Father"  is  required  to  pose : 

He  would  hold  a  scroll  of  something, 
Hold  it  firmly  in  his  left  hand; 
He  would  keep  his  right  hand  buried 
(Like  Napoleon)   in  his  waistcoat; 
He  would  contemplate  the  distance 
With  a  look  of  pensive  meaning, 
As  of  ducks  that  die  in  tempests. 
Grand,  heroic  was  the  notion, 
Yet  the  picture  failed  entirely, 
Failed,  because  he  moved  a  little; 
Moved,  because  he  could  not  help  it. 
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Who  has  not  seen  such  a  parody  of  a  portrait,  or  could  fail 
to  acknowledge  that  here  it  was  adequately  fitted  with  a  par- 
ody in  verse? 

But  these  are  old  stories ;  the  real  inspiration  of  this  out- 
flow (so  to  speak),  the  fountain  of  my  pen  (as  it  were),  is  a 
more  recent  book  called  The  Coqual  Ward,  by  a  genius  of  well 
deserved  reputation,  A.  D.  Godley.  Mr.  Godley  is  saturated 
with  the  classical  spirit,  which  is  either  cause  or  effect  of  his 
being  a  classical  tutor;  and  his  best  efforts  are  essays  in  the 
manner  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  or  Tacitus.  It  is  difficult 
to  give  adequate  samples  of  these;  perhaps  for  some  readers 
no  sample  would  be  adequate,  but  for  those  that  have  no 
tincture  of  the  classics  other  delights  may  be  provided.  First 
let  us  hear  Herodotus  (as  sometimes  translated)  describing 
how  Pheron  took  the  last  fence  in  an  otherwise  unknown 
steeplechase.    He  has  arrived  at  the  said  fence : 

It  being  then  necessary  either  remaining  on  the  hither  side  to  be 
driven  away  from  all  hope  of  the  prize  or  leaping  to  run  risks  con- 
cerning their  lives,  and  the  rest  having  leapt  in  such  a  way  that  they 
crossed  the  fence  sitting  rather  upon  the  ground  than  upon  their  horses, 
and  some  neither  with  them  nor  upon  them,  as  the  Lacedaemonians  say 
about  their  shields:  this  Pheron,  of  whom  I  have  before  made  mention, 
showed  himself  to  be  prudent  in  other  things  and  also  in  this.  He,  hav- 
ing a  horse  much  the  most  active  of  all  the  rest,  was  not  left  behind  by 
it,  but  sat  there  holding  on  firmly  until  he  had  arrived  at  the  farther 
side:  and  from  thence,  the  race  being  easy  for  him,  he  came  to  the  goal 
very  much  the  first,  having  anticipated.  In  this  way  he  obtained  the 
prize. 

A  parody  of  a  translation  succeeds  when  it  is  at  once  in- 
telligible and  grotesque.  Good  intentions  combined  with  com- 
plete inability  to  interpret,  laborious  fidelity  submerged  in 
words  that  are  not  really  chosen  but  dictated  by  the  sugges- 
tive power  of  an  alien  language — these  are  the  essence  of  bad 
translation  and  the  image  reflected  in  a  good  parody. 

It  is  possible  to  parody  a  style,  a  mood,  a  sentiment,  a  phase 
of  thought  or  a  trend  of  action — in  fact,  everything.  Mr. 
Godley  essays  most  of  these  types  and  is  strikingly  felicitous 
in  very  many.  As  an  exercise  in  the  art  of  parodying  both 
style  and  matter  The  Panacea  is  excellent.    It  begins  thus : 

It  is  Research  of  which  I  sing 

Research,  that  salutary  thing! 

None  can  succeed,  in  World  or  Church, 

Who  does  not  prosecute  Research; 

For  some  read  books,  and  toil  thereat 

Their  intellect  to  waken: 

But  if  you  think  Research  is  that 

You're  very  much  mistaken. 
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The  paradise  of  Research  is  then  described  as  found — "All 
in  Columbia's  blessed  States"  where  pedantry  is  dead 

And  none  need  read  with  cai*e  and  pain 
Rome's  History,  or  Greece's, 
But  each  from  his  creative  brain 
Evolves  semestial  Theses! 

Finally  the  whole  labour  of  study  becomes  repugnant  and 
books  are  discarded : 

To  seek  the  love  that  in  them  lurks 
Would  last  ad  infinitum 
Let  others  read  immortal  works — 
I  much  prefer  to  write  'em! 

As  the  last  quotation  shows  parody  easily  becomes  good 
topical  verse,  and  one  more  quotation  (the  last)  will  serve  to 
show  our  author  less  as  a  parodist  than  as  an  independent 
writer  of  humorous  poetry  on  tragic  situations,  a  creator  of 
that  mock  heroic  literature  which  turns  tragedy  into  comedy 
and  is  by  exaggeration  a  parody  of  the  noble  sentiments  it 
ironically  echoes.  Imagine  the  ordinary  citizen  sinking  be- 
neath the  oppressions  of  encroaching  Labour;  imagine  his 
helplessness  concealed  beneath  a  specious  resignation,  and  his 
wrath  hypocritically  veiled  beneath  a  pretext  of  admiration 
for  "the  lower  classes" :  then  you  have  the  theme  for  a  poem  on 
The  Working  Man  such  as  Mr.  Godley  has  written.  It  closes 
with  a  splendid  and  ironical  stanza : 

Swell  my  taxes:   stint  my  fuel: 
Last  to  close  the  painful  scene, 
Sena  me,  rather  just  than  cruel, 
Send  me  to  the  guillotine: 
Ere  the  knife  bisects  my  spinal 
Cord,  and  ends  my  vital  span, 
This  shall  be  my  utterance  final, 
Bless  the  British  Working  Man!" 

Great  verse  is  immortal  and  suits  all  times.  But  lest  any 
gentle  reader  think  this  last  effusion  is  up  to  date,  it  may 
be  wise  to  say  that  The  Casual  Ward  was  published  in  1912. 
This  is  not  a  review  of  some  modern  books,  but  a  bundle  of 
recollections  which  are  naturally  behind  the  times,  but  not 
wholly  inappropriate  if  (as  some  think)  life  has  already  be- 
come a  parody  of  leisure.  G.  S.  B. 
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Slackers 

"The  exodus  of  those  who  can  afford  to  spend  the  winter  in  warmer 
climates  has  already  begun.  Many  people  are  travelling  to  Vancouver 
and  Victoria,  and  California  has  already  begun  to  receive  its  Alberta 
visitors.  The  number  proceeding  to  China  and  Japan  is  also  large." — 
Alberta  paper. 

You  worthless,  wealthy,  shivering  cravens, 
If  you'd  escape  our  angry  ravings, 
Go  give  the  C.  P.  R.  your  savings, 

And  know  we  scorn  you — 
Go  seek  your  sunny  ports  and  havens 

In  California. 

You  shall  not  know  the  rare  delight 
Of  rising  in  the  dead  of  night 
And  holding  your  pyjamas  tight, 

Feeling  a  hero 
And  stoking  then  with  all  your  might — 

The  house  at  zero. 

What  though  the  coal-bills  sometimes  fash  us, 
And  we  lament  how  small  our  cash  is, 
What  though  the  maddening  gritty  ashes 

Get  in  our  mouth, 
And  gales  steam  through  the  window  sashes — 

We'll  not  go  south. 

But,  ah,  my  angry  fit  is  passed ; 

Just  listen  to  that  howling  blast, 

Ho\v   long  will  this  damn  weather  last? 

I'd  gladly  sign  a 
Contract  to  work  before  the  mast 

To  go  to  China. 

R.  K.  G. 
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What's  What 

"He  kneiv  what's  what,  and  that's  as  high 
As  Metaphysic  ivit  can  fly!" 

SINCE  the  lamented  disappearance  of  the  Literary  Drum- 
mer, God  rest  his  soul,  The  Rebel's  good  friends  the  pub- 
lishers have  deplored  a  marked  decline  in  the  sale  of  such 
books  of  theirs  as  did  not  contain  matter  for  a  hot  brain.  Now, 
in  all  confidence  be  the  hideous  secret  whispered,  most  of  us, 
have  only  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  brains,  cold  porridge 
brains.  Hence  we  share  with  the  publishers  the  desire  that  the 
good  work  of  the  Literary  Drummer  should  be  carried  on, 
that  the  readers  of  The  Rebel  may  have  fair  warning  given 
them  of  the  publishers'  conspiracies    for    their    uplift    and 
amusement.    We  do  not  know  whether  the  said  L.  D.  is  dead, 
or  still  living  in  the  steerage  of  a  whale.  It  has,  however,  been 
found  possible  to  get  into  touch  with  him  by  means  of  the 
Ouija  board.    He  refuses  to  give  information  as  to  which  plane 
he  inhabits,  for  obvious  reasons,  but  appears  to  be  willing  to 
give  information  to  The  Rebel  concerning  what  the  publish- 
ers' circulars  describe  as  "new  and  forthcoming  books."     He 
refuses  to  give  any  more  information  as  to  the  personal  habits 
and  characters  of  publishers,  as  he  no  longer  believes  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  supererogatory  merits  of  the  saints.       The 
Editor  of  The  Rebel,  however,  upon  payment  of  the  fee  of 
$1.00  will  give  duly  attested  information  as  to  the  good  moral 
character  of  any  publisher  to  any  regular  subscriber  to  The 
Rebel  who  may  wish  to  purchase    one   of   such    publishers' 
books.     Readers  who  care  for  their  own    soul's    safety    are 
strongly  warned  not  to  read  the  books  of  any  publishers  who 
have  not  received  a  certificate  of  good    character    from    the 
Editor  of  The  Rebel.     [Note. — Certificates  may  be  obtained 
at  the  office  of  The  Rebel,  price  $10.00,  or  the  equivalent  of 
a  one-page  advertisement  in  The  Rebel!] 

The  following  is  the  monthly  bulletin  obtained  from  the 
L.  D.  by  means  of  the  Ouija  board,  concerning  What's  What 
in  the  latest  books : 

Red  and  Black,  by  Grace  S.  Richmond  (Gundy,  $1.80  net.) 
Grace  Richmond  is  no  stranger  to  Canadians,  and  her  Red 
Pepper  Barns  is  already  widely  known  and  beloved.     Be  it 
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known  unto  all  such  that  here  is  more,  much  more  of  Red  Pep- 
per, and  as  hot  as  the  author  can  make  it,  and,  moreover,  there 
is  another,  the  ideal  parson,  Robert  McPherson  Black,  who  is 
certainly  a  very  fine  fellow.  Incidentally,  male  readers  may 
learn  from  the  book  the  right  way  of  carrying  a  baby,  and 
may  further  discover  that  the  right  way  is  sometimes  the 
wrong  way.    See  p.  98. 

Sisters,  by  Kathleen  Norris  (Gundy,  $1.60  net.)  A  Gals- 
worthian  situation,  two  sisters,  passionately  attached  to  each 
other,  both  married,  the  younger  loving  the  husband  of  the 
elder  and  beloved  by  him.  The  elder  sister  discovers  it,  and 
attempts  to  sacrifice  herself  and  to  liberate  her  sister  by  a 
carefully  planned  motor  accident.  The  denouement  is  unex- 
pected and  skilfully  worked  out. 

When  Canada  Was  New  France,  by  George  H.  Locke  (Dent, 
$1.25.)  Dr.  Locke  has  rendered  many  services  to  Canada,  and 
none,  perhaps  more  timely  and  welcome  than  this  delightful 
sketch  of  a  most  fascinating  period  of  Canadian  history.  The 
book  is  charmingly  illustrated,  and  to  read  it  yields  something 
of  the  joy  and  sense  of  adventure  of  a  long  canoe  trip.  Here  is 
a  characteristic  little  bit  of  Jesuit  wisdom  given  to  members 
of  the  order  who  were  sent  out  among  the  Hurons,  those  who 
have  fared  in  canoes  will  appreciate  it — "Be  very  careful 
when  in  the  canoe  that  the  brim  of  your  hat  does  not  annoy 
them.    Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  wear  your  night  cap." 

New  Schools  for  Old,  by  Evelyn  Dewey  (Dent,  2nd  edition, 
$2.00  net.)  Miss  Dewey's  book  has  reached  a  second  edition 
more  rapidly  than  most  new  novels,  a  cheering  sign  of  the 
increase  in  that  mysterious  thing  known  as  "community 
spirit,"  as  well  as  a  deserved  tribute  to  the  literary  merits  of 
the  book.  The  story  tells  how  Mrs.  Harvey  took  hold  of  a  rural 
school  in  an  agricultural  district  which  was  fast  losing  its 
young  people  to  the  neighbouring  city  life,  and  transformed  it 
from  a  struggling,  hopeless  thing  into  the  vital  centre  of  the 
farm  community.  It  is  the  story  of  the  triumph  of  practical 
idealism.    It  cannot  be  too  widely  read  in  Canada. 

Mare  Nostrum,  by  Vincente  Blasco  Ibanez  (Dent,  $1.90 
net.)  Miss  Jordan  has  translated  another  of  the  great  Span- 
ish novelist's  books.  This  time  we  have  a  tale  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  adventures  of  Captain  Ulysses  Ferragut.     It 
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deals  with  the  marine  side  of  the  war  in  the  same  vein  of  ro- 
mantic realism,  if  the  solecism  may  be  permitted,  as  the  Four 
Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse  gave  us  for  the  land  warfare. 
Those  who  have  acquired  the  taste  for  Ibanez  will  find  this 
book  as  enthralling  as  its  predecessors. 

The  Old  Madhouse,  by  W.  De  Morgan  (Dent.)  When  Ghost 
meets  Ghost  was  the  last  novel  which  W.  De  Morgan  published 
before  his  death.  When  it  appeared  Life  reviewed  it  with  the 
characteristically  laconic  comment,  "This  is  a  story  whose 
brakes  failed  to  act."  Death  put  the  brakes  on  this  post- 
humously published  story,  but  wifely  piety,  aided  by  the 
full  notes  left  by  the  novelist,  has  completed  the  story  and 
given  us  one  more  of  those  curious  blends  of  Dickens  and  Wil- 
liam James,  of  leisurely  Victorian  characterization  and  an  in- 
tent peering  into  the  occult  side  of  human  psychology  which 
lovers  of  De  Morgan  know  so  well.  They  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed in  The  Old  Madhouse. 

Helena,  by  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward  (McClelland  &  Stewart.) 
The  old  order  change th,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  say  who  is 
fulfilling  himself  in  many  ways.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  Mrs. 
Humphrey  Ward  to  Dorothy  Richardson  and  May  Sinclair. 
In  her  day  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward,  once  "Madge"  of  Truth, 
was  a  pioneer,  now  women  have  passed  on  and  come  into  their 
own  in  a  way  undreamed  of  in  the  palmy  mid- Victorian  days. 
Mrs.  Ward's  novels  are  like  a  box  of  candies,  "made  with  lov- 
ing care,"  charming  and  evanescent.  All  the  old  tricks  are 
here  in  the  latest  war-time  setting,  and  lovers  of  Mrs.  Hum- 
phrey Ward  will  enjoy  her  as  much  as  ever,  for  her  hand  has 
not  lost  its  cunning. 

The  Girl  of  the  New  Day,  by  E.  M.  Knox  (McClelland  & 
Stewart.)  No  one  should  know  better  than  Miss  Knox  what 
girls  are  made  of,  and  no  one  in  Canada  has  done  more  to  make 
girls  of  whom  Canada  need  not  be  ashamed.  From  the  very 
nature  of  the  book  it  is  hard  to  criticize  it.  It  is  too  intimate. 
One  can  only  respect  and  admire.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it 
will  be,  as  it  deserves,  widely  read  in  Canada.  But  one  has  a 
lurking  suspicion  that  the  girl  of  the  new  day  will  not  be  con- 
fined within  the  covers  of  Miss  Knox's  excellent  book.  Her 
wild  free  spirit  can  only  be  interpreted  in  action  and  by  her- 
self. 
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Canadian  Singers  and  Their  Songs,  by  E.  S.  Caswell  (Mc- 
Clelland &  Stewart.)  This  is  a  collection  of  photographs  of 
Canadian  poets  each  accompanied  by  an  autograph  poem.  It 
is  an  interesting  study  in  handwriting.  Some  of  the  poets  are 
quite  handsome,  and  some,  but  we  forbear.  It  will  undoubtedly 
help  to  fill  a  good  many  Xmas  stockings. 

The  Chimneys 

I  have  often  seen  quaint  figures  in  Muskoka  forests:  sil- 
houetted ladies,  witches,  or  sphinxes,  who  appear  at  sun- 
set in  the  outline  of  the  woods  against  the  sky.  Indeed,  I 
count  among  my  friends  three  of  them  at  least :  a  stately  dame 
in  ruff  and  stomacher  who  bows  majestically  to  an  Elizabethan 
knight  doffing  to  her  a  plumed,  broad  hat;  and  the  head  of  a 
dour  old  Scotchman,  in  a  tasseled  night-cap,  grotesquely  nod- 
ding from  the  trunk  of  an  oak  tree  on  the  hill  I  see  from  my 
bedroom  window. 

But  I  have  always  thought  these  majestic  presences  were 
inseparable  from  the  wilds,  and,  till  last  night,  always  regret- 
ted that  such  companionship  was  left  behind  on  returning  to 
winter,  in  the  city.    Last  night  my  eyes  were  opened. 

I  was  taking  leave  of  a  friend  on  her  doorstep,  in  the  late 
afternoon  which,  in  November,  so  early  turns  to  evening.  The 
sun  had  set  already,  and  the  western  sky  was  a  cold,  whitish 
blue,  with  only  a  faint  golden  tinge  to  remind  us  that  the  sun 
had  been  warm  at  noon. 

We  paused  a  minute.  Then  my  friend  said:  "The  chim- 
neys are  coming  alive.  See  that  hooded  shape  with  folded 
arms,  up  there?  All  day  they  are  mere  chimneys  and  pipes, 
but  at  this  hour  they  become  spirits.  Some  stand  with  folded 
arms  in  meditation,  looking  down  on  our  movements  as  from 
another  world;  some  sit  like  idols,  legs  crossed,  head  bent; 
some  have  bright  eyes  that  look  at  you  as  you  pass  by ;  some 
are  sphinxes.  They  stand  on  every  roof  throughout  the  city. 
They  are  the  genii  of  winter  evening." 

Since  then  I  have  seen  them  every  night,  and  the  clear  win- 
ter sunsets,  the  filigree  of  bare  trees  against  the  sky  of  white 
and  orange,  no  longer  seem  cold  and  lonely.  The  figures  of  the 
chimney  spirits  are  there,  presiding  over  the  home-coming  of 
weary  mortals,  till  darkness  covers  their  flight.       M.  C.  N. 
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Correspondence 

"OUT  OF  THE  NIGHT." 

There  is  good  scriptural  authority  for  the  belief  that  the 
lower  regions  are  not  troubled  with  problems  of  furnace 
and  radiation:  and  when  we  paid  our  promised  visit  to  Pro- 
fessor X.  in  his  sanctum  (no,  sanctum  is  scarcely  the  right 
WOrd — in  his  infernal  den) ,  we  received  abundant  confirmation 
of  the  truth  of  the  scriptures  on  this  point.  We  found  the 
den  in  total  darkness,  and  our  friend  engaged  in  preparing  a 
lecture  by  match-light.  His  troubles,  we  were  sorry  to  hear, 
are  by  no  means  over.  The  'Towers  that  be"  recently  discov- 
ered that  the  key  which  they  gave  the  professor  to  unlock  the 
outside  door  actually  fitted  the  lock.  Our  friend  tried  his 
hardest  to  conceal  this  from  them,  but  unfortunately  they  de- 
tected him  one  day  after  hours  in  a  successful  attempt  to  get 
into  the  passage  which  communicates  with  his  room.  Of 
course,  that  was  the  end  of  his  little  game:  the  fiat  at  once 
went  forth  from  the  Superintendent's  office,  "New  locks  for 
old" :  the  unhappy  wretch  who  shares  the  gloom  of  our  friend's 
underground  dwelling  was,  Heaven  knows  why,  furnished 
with  a  new  key,  and  all  duplicates  were  quietly  but  effectively 
made  away  with.  Professor  X.'s  only  means  of  entering  his 
room  after  hours  is  now  by  his  window  (did  we  tell  you  that 
he  has  a  ivindow?).  But  suspicion  has  already  been  aroused 
by  his  practice  of  leaving  the  catch  unfastened,  and  we  much 
fear  that  the  next  move  to  circumvent  him  will  be  the  walling- 
up  of  the  window. 

Professor  X.  would  plead  that,  although  he  is  but  a  dweller 
in  the  lower  regions,  a  fallen  angel,  as  it  were,  and  they 
are  in  a  position  to  say  with  the  Deity,  "Let  there  be  light" 
(however  reluctant  they  may  be  to  do  so),  yet  his  punish- 
ment is  greater  than  he  can  bear ;  and  he  would  ask  with  the 
immortal  Vergil,  "Tantaene  animis  caelestibus  irae?"  "Can 
such  fierce  passion  dwell  in  minds  divine?"  He  would  also 
urge  that  the  principle  "Facilis  descensus  Averno"  "It's  easy 
enough  to  go  down  to  Hell,"  has  hitherto  been  universally 
accepted  as  true. 

"The  portals  of  the  gloomy  nether  world 
Lie  open  night  and  day," 
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says  Vergil,  who  is  an  authority  on  such  matters.  If  then  the 
momentous  decision  has  at  last  gone  forth  that  for  the  future 
those  sinister  gates  shall  be  locked,  what  is  to  happen  to  one 
who  Fate  herself  has  destined  to  dwell  in  those  regions  of 
endless  night,  when  even  means  of  entrance  is  denied  him? 

There  is,  it  seems  to  us,  only  one  solution  to  the  situation, 
a  key :  and  we  reminded  our  friend  that  he  could  very  possibly 
borrow  one  from  one  of  his  Latin  students,  with  whom  such 
articles  are  indispensable:  in  fact,  they  can  even  be  pur- 
chased at  the  University  Book  Store.  His  face  lit  up  at  the 
idea  (the  only  light  in  that  gloomy  abyss),  and  we  left  him 
to  take  advantage  of  our  brilliant  idea,  hoping  that  he  will  now 
meet  with  better  fortune  and  may  even  rise  to  become  indepen- 
dent of  the  whims  of  the  Celestials.  Editor. 
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Editorial 

Education  at  the  Open  Forum. 

Professor  Sandiford  talked  interestingly  on  Ontario  education 
at  the  Open  Forum  the  other  day.  He  would  substitute  the  county 
for  the  smaller  school  section  and  thus  create  more  important  edu- 
cational positions  up  and  down  the  province.  Something  of  the  sort 
will  have  to  happen  before  very  long.  But  the  end  in  view  is  not 
merely  a  change  of  system  but  a  change  of  spirit.  Until  the  broader 
human  qualities  that  made  for  greatness  in  the  Canadian  pioneer 
and  in  the  Canadian  soldier  are  encouraged  in  the  Canadian 
teacher  and  student  no  vital  improvement  can  come.  We  must 
substitute  risks  for  securities,  personal  discretion  for  rules  of 
thumb.  A  suitable  educational  symbol  for  to-day  would  be  a  skele- 
ton key ;  for  to-morrow  we  suggest  a  pair  of  scales. 


A  Conjecture  Regarding  Canadian  Art. 

Some  one  observed  the  other  day  that  the  present  loan  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Art  Gallery  was  so  much  more  interesting  than  the  last 
two  Canadian  exhibitions.  This  is  probably  a  majority  opinion. 
But  there  is  surely  a  minority  which  feels  otherwise.  With  very 
few  exceptions  these  pictures  are  minor  works  by  established 
names.  If  they  were  not  minor  they  would  not  be  in  Canada.  The 
natural  comparison  is  with  the  European  galleries  where  the  same 
names  are  better  represented.    But  if  a  comparison  must  be  made 
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with  the  Canadians,  let  us  hazard  the  conjecture  that  Canada  either 
has  or  will  develop  a  landscape  art  altogether  ahead  of  the  modern 
Dutch  landscape  that  predominates  here,  and  that  in  portraiture 
there  are  at  least  two  more  Canadians  who  could  hold  their  own 
with  distinction  in  the  present  company. 


Terpsichore  in  Universitate. 

An  old  fairy-tale  tells  of  a  child  who  was  endowed  by  the  gods 
with  the  gift  of  making  people  dance  when  he  played  on  his  flute. 
When  grown-ups  bothered  him  with  matters  of  discipline,  or  when 
the  good  friar  tried  to  teach  him  Latin,  he  blew  on  his  pipe  and  they 
fell  to  jigging,  the  friar  with  his  horn  book,  his  mother  with  the 
soup  ladle,  and  his  father  with  the  birch  rod. 

Strangely  enough,  during  the  recent  war,  someone  dug  up  this 
flute  in  a  forest  in  Belgium  and  brought  it  back  to  the  University. 
None  saw  it,  but  everyone  heard  its  strains,  and  the  students  all 
began  to  dance.  The  youths  piped  to  the  maidens  and  they  fox- 
trotted; the  maidens  piped  to  the  youths  and  they  one-stepped. 
Faculty  piped  into  faculty  and  residence  into  residence  and  they 
danced  in  all  possible  permutations  of  two  unknowns.  The  Classi- 
cal Associations  read  papers — and  danced;  the  Modern  Language 
Clubs  sang  French  songs — and  danced;  the  class-meetings  voted — 
and  danced;  the  Menorah  Society  debated — and  danced;  the  Ath- 
letic Society  strove  with  McGill — and  danced;  the  fraternal  soci- 
eties practised  mysteries — and  danced;  and  the  sober  graduates 
turned  back  the  clock  and  danced.  To  those  clubs  which  continued 
to  ponder  the  deep  things  of  life,  the  mob  cried  ironically,  "We 
have  piped  unto  you  and  ye  have  not  danced;"  and  the  ardent 
students  answered  reproachfully,  "We  have  mourned  unto  you, 
and  ye  have  not  wept."  One  said,  "If  they  only  knew  how  to 
enjoy  themselves!"  and  the  other,  "The  world  has  gone  mad  and 
forgotten  the  fundamentals." 

The  staff,  meanwhile,  because  they  had  stuffed  their  ears  with 
cotton-batten,  and  were  only  looking  on,  grew  dizzy  at  the  sight 
of  everyone  jigging  everywhere,  each  at  a  different  rate,  and  de- 
cided that  this  must  be  regulated  within  fixed  hours  and  places. 
But  they  never  could  find  the  flute  to  destroy  it.  So  the  University 
continues  to  dance,  and  wisdom  is  justified  of  all  her  children. 
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Nonsense — 

The  world  is  old  and  "sot  in  its  ways."  The  pedant 
is  abroad  and  everything  in  the  universe  is  gradually  being  re- 
duced to  order,  lightning  harnessed  in  order  serviceable,  even  the 
untamed  ether  invaded  by  Einstein.  Soon  nonsense  itself  will  be 
reduced  to  formula  and  scientists  will  tell  us  what  ingenious  com- 
bination of  nerve-endings  should  be  suitably  tickled  to  induce  spon- 
taneous laughter.  Meanwhile  one  last  small  corner  of  the  Garden 
of  Eden  remains  unguarded  by  the  flaming  sword.  A  hole  in  the 
wall  which  "they"  forgot  to  stop  up  lets  you  in.  But  you  have  to 
make  yourself  little  to  get  in.  Buttons  and  braces  will  stick  in  the 
hole,  indeed,  you  can  only  get  in  naked.  So  really  respectable  peo- 
ple hardly  ever  get  in.  But  once  you  are  in  it  is  a  glorious  lark, 
everything  is  upside  down  and  inside  out.  You  are  upside  down 
and  inside  out,  all  the  animals  talk  nonsense  and  you  can  eat  of 
the  tree  of  life  and  live  forever  and  a  day.  There  goes  the  Jabber- 
wock  who  was  made  to  play  therein,  the  tiger-tiger  burning  bright, 
the  Dodo  and  the  Great  Auk  and  the  Mad  Hatter,  time  would  fail 
me  to  tell,  but  there  is  no  time  there  so  it  doesn't  matter.  But  this 
is  an  editorial,  and  editorials  are  serious  and  earnest,  how  the 
devil  did  it  get  in  here?  Why,  that  explains  it,  of  course,  it  is  the 
devil — out  you  go  upon  your  belly,  into  the  world  of  sense,  eat  dust 
and  be  an  editorial  on  nonsense! 


The  Rebel  Ruminates — 

The  Ironic  Muse  must  recently  have  awakened.  New  York  the 
materialistic  lately  received  M.  Maeterlinck  by  a  sudden 
blossoming  into  blue  in  honor  of  his  best  known  play,  and  he 
was  escorted  through  the  streets  by  a  body  of  their  pure-minded 
police — also  in  blue.  The  next  decrier  of  force  who  visits  this 
continent  will  doubtless  be  welcomed  by  a  body-guard  of  war-vet- 
erans. Beyond  this  our  imagination  refuses  to  go  and  we  implore 
the  goddess  to  be  merciful. 


Toronto  is  preparing  to  follow  Guelph's  example  and  have  an 
annual  cattle  show, — of  course  going  one  better.  We  ask  in  all 
seriousness  why  not  first  follow  her  example  in  having  a  public 
square  with  a  few  wide  main  streets  therefrom?  There  would,  of 
course,  be  drawbacks  such  as  the  inevitable  statute  of  Thomas 
Church.  Yet  even  a  very  large  fly  may  be  tolerated  in  good  oint- 
ment. 
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A  Winter  Night 

Horace,  Carm.  I,  ix. 

Fast  bound  in  winter's  icy  bands 
Soracte  in  his  grandeur  stands, 

Encircled  deep  with  snow; 
The  labouring  branches  of  the  trees 
Groan  with  its  weight;  the  rivers  freeze, 

Stagnate,  and  cease  to  flow. 

Pile  up  the  hearth  and  fan  the  fire, 

Till  flames  leap  higher  still  and  higher, 

And  drive  away  the  cold, 
Now  Thaliarchus,  bring  the  wine, 
The  richest  juices  of  the  vine, 

Mellow  and  ripe  and  old. 

Seek  not  to  know  what  may  the  morrow 
Bring  to  mortals — whether  sorrow, 

Meed  of  joy,  or  pain. 
Enjoy  the  day  with  temperate  zest, 
And  to  the  gods  leave  all  the  rest; 

And  count  each  day  a  gain. 

Treat  not  your  pleasures  with  disdain 
While  youth  and  youthful  joys  remain, 

And  love  and  dance  delight ; 
While  age  and  hoariness  delay, 
And  lingering  still  await  the  day, 

To  wreathe  your  head  in  white. 

And  now  discourse  of  lovers'  bliss, 
The  ravished  token,  stolen  kiss, 

And  maidens'  coy  advances; 
The  prattle  of  the  public  way, 
Soft  whispers  at  the  close  of  day ; 

And  sing  of  love's  romances. 

Cinnamon. 
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"The  Modern  Novel"* 

THAT  of  the  making  of  books  there  is  no  end  is  a  fact  made 
more  obvious,  if  possible,  by  the  rapid  sequence  of  appear- 
ances, with  the  sequel  of  almost  equally  rapid  disappearances, 
of  volumes  of  critical  comment  on  literature  and  its  producers. 
Carlyle  ninety  years  ago  blustered  and  sucked  his  lips  and  de- 
clared that  literature  was  becoming,  nay,  had  become  "one 
boundless  self-devouring  Review,  and  as  in  London  routs  we 
have  to  do  nothing,  but  only  to  see  others  do  nothing.  Thus 
does  Literature,  like  a  sick  thing,  superabundantly  listen  to 
itself."  But  the  fact  remains  that  no  one  arrives  at  a  very 
complete  love  of  books  without  taking  some  interest  in  criti- 
cal interpretation  of  them — and  it  is  provided  that  only  the 
least  injudicious  of  students  are  carried  away  to  reading  noth- 
ing but  criticism — since  it  is  patent  that  so  little  of  it  is,  com- 
paratively speaking,  worth  reading.  But  when  the  book  (or 
article!)  is  a  criticism  of  criticism,  the  ultimate  abomination 
of  dreariness  would  to  Philistine  eyes  appear  to  have  been 
reached.  It  is  quite  refreshing,  therefore,  to  meet  with  such 
a  volume  as  The  Modern  Novel,  which  gives  signs  of  the 
author's  actually  having  thought  of  his  subject  before  setting 
pen  to  paper  (or  rather,  finger  to  key).  The  novel  and  its 
writers,  especially  since  the  beginning  of  the  century,  have 
come  in  for  an  increasing  amount  of  comment.  Nor  need  we 
be  surprised  that  much  of  this  is  barren  and  unprofitable, 
being  put  together  in  a  fashion  to  interest  High  School  stu- 
dents and  aesthetically  inclined  dry-goods  clerks,  with  sensa- 
tional personal  and  bibliographical  details  interlarded  with 
extra-integumental  interpretation. 

Arlo  Bates  declared  that  there  was  only  one  school  of  fic- 
tion, the  imaginative.  This  writer,  in  the  current  of  the  times, 
holds  that  the  only  school  is  the  realistic,  and  attempts  to 
show  that  even  romance  has  achieved  its  successes  to  a  realis- 
tic end.  "That  swift  raising  of  a  veil  or  an  iron  mask,  the 
chief  trick  of  our  romancer's  entire  bagful,  is  accomplished 
then  for  a  purpose  altogether  realistic — the  revelation  of 
things  as  they  are,  and  of  the  strangeness  of  their  being  so." 


*The  Modern  Novel:  Wilson  Follett  (Alfred  A.  Knapf). 
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The  spirits  of  the  past,  warring  spirits  as  he  sees  them,  were 
satire  and  sentimentalism,  the  former  being  represented  by 
such  writers  as  Swift  and  Samuel  Butler,  the  latter  by  such 
as  Maria  Edgeworth,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  and  Florence 
Barclay.  His  description  of  the  advantages  accruing  to  the 
novel  from  realism  is  very  well  if  we  accept  as  postulate  his 
definition  of  what  realism  is.  He  seems  to  say  that  our  realism 
of  the  present  day  is  more  sane  than  any  of  the  schools  of  the 
past,  because  it  embodies  a  blending  of  much  that  was  best  in 
all  of  them.  For  one  thing,  it  is  utilized  more  as  a  means 
than  as  an  end,  the  converse  of  which  practice  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  complained  of  in  his  controversial  opponents.  Stev- 
enson himself,  a  leader  in  the  romantic  movement,  employed 
realistic  romance.  Joseph  Conrad,  who  shows  interesting 
points  of  comparison,  though  I  cannot  follow  Professor  Phelps 
when  he  involves  transmigration  of  souls  in  the  resemblance, 
employs  a  species  of  romantic  realism,  and  perhaps  this  may 
symbolize  that  fusion  of  romance  with  the  old  "murky"  or 
"rancid"  realism,  to  the  partial  obliteration  of  both,  of  which 
many  of  the  truest  books  in  late  years  are  the  outcome.  The 
way  of  the  old  realism  of  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  is,  in  fact, 
very  little  closer  to  that  of  to-day's  that  romanticism  in  some 
of  its  phases  is. 

There  is  no  great  fund  of  pessimism  in  the  present-day 
novel,  but  neither  is  there  of  optimism.  "It  is  beside  the 
point  to  denounce  humanity,  for  that  is  to  reject  everything." 
Since  the  novelist  has  learned  this,  and  that,  to  quote  the 
words  of  John  Galsworthy,  "to  despise  one  another  is  to  deny 
continuity,  and  to  deny  continuity  is  to  deny  eternity,"  he  has 
seen  that  there  can  be  no  real  pessimism  which  does  not  em- 
brace the  whole  universe;  hence,  since  Jude  there  is  hardly 
a  good  hater  left  in  British  fiction.  As  to  optimism  it  almost 
seems  as  though  Dr.  Pangloss  were  permanently  defunct 
among  sincere  artists,  however  exuberantly  extant  in  Dr. 
Marden  et  at.  The  pervading  window  through  which  the 
modern  realist  looks  out  upon  life  is  that  of  a  vast  interest  in 
it  in  all  its  circumstances  and  manifestations,  the  spirit  of 
what  Arnold  Bennett  calls  the  most  precious  thing  in  life — 
zest.  "Life  seems  to  be  simply  a  preface  to  more  life,  a  per- 
petual preparing  for  something  that  we  get  no  nearer  to,  a 
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march  in  a  dream,  in  which  we  exhaust  ourselves  with  march- 
ing, and  come  out  where  we  started.  And  the  only  happy  man 
is  he  who  learns  to  love  marching  for  itself,  with  all  its  fatigue 
and  its  uncertainty  of  a  destination.  The  old  tragic  and 
comic  forms  reflect  the  belief  in  some  kind  of  a  destination — 
except  indeed  when  they  are  mere  profitless  fable — but  the 
new  realism  must  continue,  seemingly,  to  record  the  march. 

"The  question  is,  then,"  he  continues,  "whether  love  of  life 
and  of  those  who  live  it  is  in  itself  enough  for  a  faith.  For, 
after  all,  this  is  the  choice  between  the  temper  that  loves  life 
and  finds  it  sufficient,  and  the  temper  that  loves  life  but  finds 
it  insufficient  until  it  is  explained  and  exalted  by  a  faith  in 
something  outside  it.  I  say  nothing  about  the  realist  who  does 
not  love  life  at  all,  who  writes  about  it  in  distrust,  or  con- 
tempt, or  stupor.  Realism  has  found  room  for  him,  too,  with 
his  several  kinds  of  morbidity  and  fleshliness  and  insistence  on 
the  primal  brute  in  man.  If  he  were  a  factor  in  the  choice,  we 
should  have  less,  not  more,  to  hope  for.  But  the  man  who  does 
honestly  love  human  nature  as  it  is,  and  does  find  the  sight 
of  humanity  good,  so  that  he  really  does  not  want  any  leverage 
to  be  exerted  on  the  world  from  without — has  that  man,  in 
democracy,  solidarity,  and  the  sense  of  kinship  with  his  fel- 
lows enough  to  hold  to  and  to  build  a  great  art  upon?"  Time 
will  show,  but  Mr.  Follett  believes  that  man  to  be  the  artist  of 
the  present  and  of  the  future,  whose  great  task  is  that  of 
"helping  to  make  greater  things  real." 

His  attitude  to  didacticism  may  be  taken  by  some  as  a  quite 
debatable  one.  Though  he  points  out  that  no  very  enduring 
writer  has  tried  to  shirk  the  problem  of  evil,  it  seems  to  him 
"unthinkable  that  the  modern  artist  can  experience  any 
change  of  heart  or  of  mind  which  shall  result  in  his  picturing 
life  as  a  thing  that  comes  out  even,  with  so  much  happiness 
dealt  out  there  and  so  much  retribution  here,  to  every  man 
according  to  his  desert.  I  do  not  see  what  hope  we  dare  cher- 
ish of  a  future  in  which  the  outcome  of  things  shall  be  deter- 
minate instead  of  indeterminate;  and  until  that  future  comes 
I  do  not  see  how  we  can  ask  the  realist  so  far  to  abandon 
reality  as  to  depict  things  as  happening  the  way  he  would  like 
them  to  happen,  not  the  way  they  do."  Mr.  Follett's  opinion 
is  that  a  novel  survives  by  virtue  of  its  truth  of  presentment, 
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rather  than  by  the  theory  of  life  giving  rise  to  or  dominant  in 
it,  although  "no  one  supposes  that  Dickens's  democratic  vau- 
deville is  seriously  interfered  with  by  his  Trinitarianism,  or 
that  Meredith's  criticism  of  society  as  it  is  constituted  seems 
less  momentous  because  he  was  in  part  a  mystical  optimist 
working  from  a  belief  in  human  perfectibility  toward  no  less 
an  end  than  human  perfection." 

Though  he  does  not  go  so  far  as  Arnold  Bennett  and  W.  L. 
George,  who,  in  the  capacity  of  novelists,  thank  heaven  that 
they  in  their  generation  are  not  as  other  men  were,  and  speak 
of  Dickens's  total  inability  to  conceive  beauty,  and  Thacker- 
ay's constant  flow  of  sentimental  twaddle,  Mr.  Follett  has  a 
strong  weakness  for  modernity,  and  sings  no  dirge  for  obso- 
lescent classics.  He  holds  that  "the  least  inspired  realist,  with 
conscience,  patience,  and  clear  eyesight  can  show  us  in  one 
book  more  about  our  own  decade  than  all  the  Maria  Edge- 
worth's  and  Harriet  Martineau's  and  Charles  Kingsley's  in 
literature,"  though  his  work  be  as  patently  moribund  as  theirs 
at  the  end  of  it.  The  fact  is  not,  perhaps,  that  the  best  novels 
of  to-day  are  superior  to  the  classics,  not  that  better  books 
than  Esmond  or  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel,  are  being 
written  now,  but,  that  there  are  more  really  artistic  novels, 
even  relatively  speaking,  being  written  now  than  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  nineteenth  century:  that  our  second-rate  fiction  is 
much  superior  in  vital  qualities  to  that,  we  venture  to  say, 
of  any  time  previous  to  the  present. 

The  book  is  a  very  thoughtful  and  thought-provoking 
study  of  the  novel,  and  as  such  is  sufficiently  a  rarity  to  be 
worthy  of  consideration  from  those  who  try  to  read  fiction 
with  a  consciousness  of  its  means  and  effects. 

J.  R.  Knister. 
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Politics  and  People 

SIR  ROBERT  BORDEN  is  to  take  a  long  rest.  In  spite  of  his 
own  expressed  wish  and  the  continued  disturbing  condition 
of  his  health  a  successor  has  not  been  appointed.  Once  more 
the  needs  of  the  country  have  yielded  to  the  exigencies  of  party, 
and  the  easier  thing  has  been  done.  Decrepit  governments  like  old 
men  cannot  be  trusted  to  remember  that  the  world  does  not  come 
to  an  end  when  they  shuffle  off.  Hence  in  the  one  case  the  rigors 
of  a  Carnegie  pension  must  be  invoked;  at  Ottawa  the  cross- 
benches,  steadily  more  populous,  may  prove  the  bodkin. 


Patronage  has  been  much  in  our  thoughts  of  late.  The  news- 
papers have  preached  of  it  in  their  leaders  and  screamed  of  it  in 
their  headlines.  The  occasion  was  small  enough  to  be  sure.  A  cer- 
tain farmer  named  Currie  had  a  petty  idea  and  a  loose  tongue. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  reporters  and  of  a  public  mind  curious 
as  to  whether  the  new  Ontario  administration  would  have  the  cour- 
age of  its  convictions,  this  same  farmer  was  the  means  of  provid- 
ing much  copy  and  something  of  a  tempest.  Some  interesting  facts 
came  to  light  in  the  course  of  the  flurry.  The  folly  of  a  system 
which  provides  a  sinecure  for  a  worn-out  or  rejected  politician,  who 
can  sublet  all  the  work  vor  a  mere  fraction  of  the  salary  he  receives, 
will  not  easily  survive  its  exposure. 


Mr.  Raney  appears  to  be  the  victim  of  an  mdiscriminating  ap- 
plication of  the  axe  to  the  roots  of  patronage.  Of  course,  he  also 
suffers  from  his  profession,  living  as  he  does  in  an  age  which  mis- 
trusts law  and  lawyers.  It  would  appear  to  be  rather  too  much  to 
ask  a  man  to  resign  a  seat  honorably  won  in  order  that  a  stranger 
may  be  substituted.  Possibly  the  Government  would  have  been 
well  advised  if  it  had  made  a  distinction  of  degree  in  patronage ; 
if  it  had  recognized  that  there  is  a  difference  between  emolument 
given  to  a  duly  elected  representative  and  favours  shown  to  a  duly 
rejected  candidate.  However,  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  member 
may  be  found  who  is  quite  willing  to  resign  and  return  to  his  farm. 
Owing  to  the  simple  manner  in  which  the  recent  elections  were 
conducted  the  candidates  had  few  expenses,  and  these  were  paid 
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for  the  most  part  by  small  subscriptions  from  individual  farmers. 
When  elections  are  inexpensive  the  political  organization  which 
wishes  to  be  loyal  to  its  friends  is  not  impelled  to  seek  a  lucrative 
post  for  ex-candidates  or  ex-members.  Nothing  serves  to  strike  so 
surely  at  the  evils  of  patronage  as  simply  honesty  in  elections  and 
a  readiness  to  trust  the  verdict  of  an  informed  public. 


Interesting,  also,  in  its  relation  to  patronage  is  the  appoint- 
ment of  Sir  William  Hearst  to  a  position  on  the  Waterways  Com- 
mission. The  work  of  this  commission  is  perhaps  unique  in  inter- 
national relations.  Here  we  have  three  Canadians  and  three  Am- 
ericans jointly  making  decisions  which,  in  practice  at  least,  bind 
these  two  countries.  Canadians  thus  have  a  part  in  framing  legis- 
lation for  the  United  States,  and  vice  versa.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Canadian  section  of  the  commission  is  an  engineer  of  distinction, 
with  his  residence  and  office  in  Ottawa.  The  other  two  members 
are  lawyers.  Neither  resides  in  Ottawa.  Each  has  a  salary  of  six 
thousand  dollars  a  year. 

Few  will  be  disposed  to  deny  Sir  William's  fitness  for  the  posi- 
tion. Few  will  dispute  the  wisdom  of  the  observation  of  Thucy- 
dides  that  the  state  which  treats  its  servants  best  gets  the  best  gov- 
ernment. But  there  is  more  in  the  appointment  than  this.  Its 
announcement  in  the  press  was  accompanied  by  the  statement  that 
it  would  not  be  necessary  for  Sir  William  to  move  to  Ottawa,  or 
to  devote  his  full  time  to  the  work.  The  position  was  unblushingly 
heralded  as  a  sinecure.  To  this  attitude  exception  may  very  prop- 
erly be  taken.  When  we  become  really  democratic  in  our  ideals 
and  businesslike  in  our  administration,  we  shall  easily  find  able 
engineers  for  such  a  position,  or  lawyers,  if  lawyers  are  needed, 
who  are  willing  to  step  aside  from  the  race  for  wealth  and  serve 
their  country  whole-heartedly  on  the  assurance  of  an  important 
duty  to  perform  and  a  salary  of  six  thousand  a  year.  Until  that 
time  we  may  expect  distrust  of  governments  and  suspicion  of  our 
economic  system. 


One  must  be  careful,  however,  in  speaking  of  this  precious  eco- 
nomic system.  Its  defenders  are  very  sensitive  just  now,  almost 
panicky  indeed.  If  one  ventures  to  go  far  in  criticism  he  never 
knows  when  he  may  be  considered  a  fit  subject  for  deportation. 
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During  the  war  the  super-patriots  saw  spies  in  every  shadow,  now 
they  see  Bolshevists.  A  great  many  good  people  never  pass  their 
favourite  bank  without  raising  pious  eyes  to  heaven  for  protection 
against  the  red  menace.  Our  good  Mayor  and  our  Lieutenant- 
Governor  have  recently  enrolled  themselves  amongst  the  fearful. 
What  a  funny  world  it  is !  Recently  a  citizen  of  undisputed  respect- 
ability, whose  duty  and  interest  wavers  between  Toronto  and 
Ottawa  was  heard  to  ask  a  friend  whether  he  had  news  of  what 
had  happened  at  the  Des  Moines  Missionary  Conference.  The  friend 
professed  ignorance  and  interest,  and  was  thereupon  informed  that 
a  body  of  Bolshevistic  students  had  actually  descended  upon  Des 
Moines  and  had  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  capture  the  Confer- 
ence. The  truth  of  the  matter  on  investigation  proved  to  be  this : 
The  students  conceived  the  desire  to  frame  a  pagan  yell  and  work 
it  off  on  the  Conference.  The  result  was  the  following,  which  was 
used  on  sundry  occasions  with  much  merriment: 

Revolution,  riot,  blood  and  gore. 
Down  with  the  capitalist  evermore. 
One-two-three.    Who  are  we?    Bolsheviki. 

P.  B. 


The  Freeman 


"The  poet  is  a  bondman  to  his  time", 
Nay,  saddened  friend,  I  deem  thee  surely  wronj 
To  name  him  bond  who  gives  to  freedom  song 
And  bursts  all  bondage  with  a  mighty  rhyme ; 
The  freest  freeman  in  the  freest  clime 
Is  aye  the  poet  and  to  him  belong, 
All  that  doth  ever  mark  the  freeman  strong, 
Full  love,  faith,  courage,  sense  of  life  sublime. 

No  menial  he  to  any  petty  age, 
But  minister  to  grand  eternity, 
Serene  and  free  amid  our  worldly  rage, 
With  tuneful  wisdom  winning  us  to  see 
The  beauty  of  our  earthly  heritage, 
The  splendour  of  our  rightful  liberty. 

J.  M. 
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Things  are   Looking  Up 

RESULTS  of  recent  sales  have  shown  picture  collectors  in 
Canada  to  be  daily  growing  bolder  and  Canadian  art  bids 
fair  to  come  into  its  own  at  last.  At  one  time  the  only 
collectable  Canadian  product,  apart  from  coin,  was  stamps. 
Nervous-fingered  philatelists  guarded  and  gloated  over  their  Nova 
Scotias  and  New  Brunswicks  in  places  where  the  C.P.R.,  Sam 
Hughes,  and  Canadian  apples  had  never  been  heard  of. 

But  now  early  issues  of  Canadian  paintings — Paul  Peels, 
Kreighoffs,  Fowlers,  and  Jacobis — are  running  the  high-priced  stamps 
a  close  race  and  seem  likely  to  draw  ahead.  The  artist  to-day  has 
the  advantage  of  not  having  to  wait  long  for  good  prices.  While 
twenty  years  after  the  artist's  decease  used  to  be  considered  the 
proper  time  to  buy,  now  it  is  often  only  five  years  and  there  are 
some  optimists  who  predict  that  the  collector  will  some  day  over- 
haul the  living  artist. 

There  are  two  schools  of  collectors  who  patronize  the  arts,  the 
patriots  who  buy  only  the  work  of  Canadian  artists  deceased,  and 
those  who  won't  have  a  Canadian  work  in  their  mansions.  These 
latter  snort  at  the  mere  mention  of  native  art  and  talk  familiarly 
of  Michael  Angelo,  Busio,  Rembrandt,  Polidori,  and  all  those  chaps, 
while  the  patriots  point  to  the  profits  in  native  work  and  instance 
cases  innumerable  where  the  artist  sold  for  seven  or  eight  dollars 
works  which  bring  as  many  hundreds  to-day.  The  champions  of 
foreign  art  can  instance  few  such  successes.  Only  the  most  passion- 
ate and  discerning  of  connoisseurs  can  hope  to  double  on  his  invest- 
ment in  five  years. 

So  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  poppy  oil  has  gone  up  and  one  has 
almost  to  stand  in  a  queue  for  flake  white  and  has  to  paint  new 
pictures  on  old  ones,  for  canvas  is  not  to  be  bought,  one  feels  that 
things  are  looking  up.  So  cheerio!  and  plaster  on  the  precious 
paint  with  a  palette  knife. 

Ajax. 
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Marjorie  Fleming 

SOME  people  thought  that  The  Little  Visiters  was  written 
by  a  real  child  of  nine ;  others,  who  have  known  children 
with  literary  aspirations,  recognized  Daisy  Ashford  only  as 
the  boldest  of  Barrie's  children  of  the  imagination.  Your  true 
child  of  nine  who  feels  a  "calling"  to  write,  is  infinitely  more 
serious  than  the  pert  young  cynic  who  writes  The  Young 
Visiters.  The  only  child  author  with  whose  published  work 
I  am  familiar  is  Marjorie  Fleming,  a  distant  relative  and  close 
friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Her  diaries  and  letters  have  been 
gathered  together  and  published  by  L.  Macbean.  Several  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  catch  the  fascination  of  her  char- 
acter, Dr.  John  Brown's  short  essay  probably  being  the  most 
successful ;  but  one  feels  that  descriptions  written  by  the  most 
appreciative  grown-ups  merely  blur  the  outlines  of  one  of  the 
most  powerfully  dainty  figures  of  literature.  Macbean's  book 
was  spoiled  for  me  (though  how  could  the  man  help  revelling 
in  the  pathetic,  being  a  Scot?)  by  the  somewhat  long  drawn  out 
account  of  Marjorie's  death  at  the  age  of  nine  years.  The 
tombstone  obscured  my  mental  picture  of  the  child.  At  the 
stone,  and  appreciate  the  art  (or  should  we  call  it  artless- 
distance  of  a  century  we  should  be  able  to  ignore  the  tomb- 
ness?)  which  has  given  the  world  so  perfect  a  view  of  a  child's 
mind.  Away  with  your  Daisy  Ashfords,  and  let  us  have  a 
real  child! 

Although  a  real  child,  Marjorie  Fleming  laboured  under 
the  disadvantage  of  being  a  Victorian,  even  a  pre-Victorian. 
Do  not  condemn  her  as  a  juvenile  prig,  because  she  was  ap- 
pallingly conscientious,  feared  the  devil,  and  admired  grown- 
up people.  She  was  brought  up  in  fervent  Calvinism,  and  had 
not  been  taught  to  develop  her  individuality  by  pertness  to 
her  elders.  Her  redeeming  fault  was  an  inflammable  temper, 
against  which  she  fought  courageously,  and  even  in  her  early 
years  a  delightful  sense  of  humour  went  far  towards  soften- 
ing the  edges  of  rigid  Presbyterianism.  "It  is  true,"  she 
writes,  "that 

Death  the  righteous  love  to   see 
But  from  it  the  wicked  flee. 

I  am  sure  they  fly  as  fast  as  their  legs  can  carry  them." 
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The  diaries  and  letters  are  all  written  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  nine  years.  The  idea  of  the  former  was  suggested 
to  Marjorie  by  her  older  cousin  and  tutor,  Isabella  Keith,  as  an 
exercise  in  composition  and  penmanship.  Evidently  the  young 
scribe  began  by  writing  out  copy-book  maxims,  sometimes 
translating  them  into  her  own  words ;  it  was  only  gradually, 
though  with  growing  interest,  that  she  began  to  put  in  ac- 
counts of  her  own  life.  Here  is  a  fair  sample  of  her  earlier- 
work: 

"I  wonder  if  another  book  of  poems  comes  near  the  bible; 
the  Divel  always  grins  at  the  sight  of  the  bibles ;  bibles,  did  I 
say?  Nay  at  the  word  virtue.  I  should  like  to  learn  astron- 
omy and  geography;  Miss  Potune  is  very  fat,  she  pretends  to 
be  very  learned  she  says  she  saw  a  stone  that  dropt  from 
the  skies  but  she  is  a  good  Christian  An  annibabtist  is  a 
thing  I  am  not  a  member  of;  I  am  a  Pisplikan  just  now  &  a 
Prisbeteren  at  Kercaldy  my  native  town  which  though  dirty 
is  clein  in  the  country ;  sentiment  is  what  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  though  I  wish  it  &  should  like  to  practise  it  I  wish  I  had 
a  great  deal  of  gratitude  in  my  heart  &  in  all  my  body  The 
English  have  great  power  over  the  franch ;  Ah  me  peradven- 
ture  at  this  moment  some  noble  Colnel  at  this  moment  sinks 
to  the  ground  without  breath ;  —  &  in  convulsive  pangs  dies ;  it 
is  a  melancoly  consideration." 

So  ardent  a  child  would  not  long  remain  without  senti- 
ment. "A  sailor  called  here  to  say  farewell,  it  must  be  dread- 
full  to  leave  his  native  country  where  he  might  get  a  wife  or 
perhaps  me,  for  I  love  him  very  much  &  with  all  my  heart, 
but  0  I  forgot  Isabella  forbid  me  to  speak  about  love." 

Her  second  diary  reveals  many  adventures  in  sentiment, 
with  youth  male,  her  cousin  Isa,  and  the  animal  world,  all 
apparently  of  equal  intensity : 

"On  Saturday  I  expected  no  less  than  three  well-made 
Bucks,  the  names  of  whom  is  here  advertised:  Mr.  Geo. 
Crakey  and  Wm.  Keith  and  Jn  Keith,  the  first  is  the  funniest 
of  every  one  of  them.  Mr.  Crakey  and  I  walked  to  Crakyhall 
hand  in  hand  in  Innocence  and  mititation  sweet  thinking  on 
the  kind  love  which  flows  in  our  tender  hearted  mind  which 
is  overflowing  with  majestick  pleasure  No  body  was  ever  so 
polite  to  me  in  the  hole  state  of  my  existence  Mr.  Crakey 
you  must  know  is  a  great  Buck  and  pretty  good-looking." 
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"Every  morn  I  awake  before  Isa  &  oh  I  wish  to  be  up  & 
out  with  the  larkies  but  I  must  take  care  of  Isa  who  when 
aslipe  is  as  beautiful  as  Viness  &  Jupiter  in  the  skies." 

"Ravelston  is  a  fine  place  because  I  get  balm  wine  and 
many  other  dainties  and  it  is  extremely  pleasant  to  me  by  the 
company  of  swine  geese  cocks  &c.  and  they  are  the  delight  of 
my  heart." 

"I  got  a  young  bird  &  I  have  tamed  it  &  and  it  hopes  on 
my  finger  Alas  I  have  promised  it  to  Miss  Bonner  &  the  cage 
is  here  &  little  Dicky  is  in  it." 

This  year  seems  to  have  been  one  of  severe  trouble  to  Mar- 
jorie,  caused  by  the  obstinacy  of  her  evil  temper.  The  note  of 
discouragement  is  recurrent  throughout  the  journal : 

"Yesterday  I  behave  extremely  ill  in  Gods  most  holy  church 
for  I  would  never  attande  myself  nor  let  Isabella  attand 
which  was  a  great  crime  for  she  often  tells  me  that  when  to 
or  three  are  geathered  together  God  is  in  the  midst  of  them 
and  it  was  the  same  Divel  that  tempted  Job  that  tempted  me 
I  am  sure  but  he  resisted  Satan  though  he  had  boils  and  many 
other  misfortunes  which  I  have  escaped  I  am  now  going  to 
tell  you  about  the  horible  and  wretched  plaege  that  my  multi- 
plication gives  me,  you  can't  conceive  it — the  most  Devilish 
thing  is  8  times  8  &  7  times  7  it  is  what  native  itself  canten- 
dure." 

"To  Day  I  pronounced  a  word  which  should  never  come  out 
of  a  ladys  lips  it  was  that  I  called  John  a  Impudent  Bitch. 
.  .  .  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think  mad  me  in  so  bad  a 
humour  is  I  got  1  or  2  cups  of  that  bad  bad  sina  tea  to  Day." 

"My  religion  is  greatly  falling  off  because  I  don't  pray 
with  so  much  attention  when  I  am  saying  my  prayers  and  my 
character  is  lost  a-mong  the  Braehead  people  I  hope  I  will 
be  religious  agoin  but  as  for  regaining  my  charecter  I  despare 
for  it." 

In  the  third  diary  she  gives  a  telling  description  of  her- 
self: 

"I  am  very  strong  and  robust  &  not  of  the  delicate  sex 
Nor  of  the  fair  but  of  the  deficient  in  looks. 
People  who  are  deficient  in  looks  can  make  up  for  it  by  virtue." 
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She  tends  more  and  more  to  use  verse  to  describe  both, 
scenes  and  events.  Here  are  lines  "On  Jessy  Watson's  Elope- 
ment" : 

"Run  of  is  Jessy  Watson  fair 
Her  eyes  do  sparkel  she's  good  hair 
But  Mrs.  Leath  you  shall  now  be 
Now  and  for  all  Eternity 
Such  merry  spirits  I  do  hate 
But  now  it's  over  and  to  late 
For  to  retract  such  vows  you  cant 
And  you  must  now  love  your  galant 

But  now  be  good  for  this  time  past 
And  let  this  folly  be  your  last." 

The  concluding  lines  of  her  most  ambitious  work,  a  rhymed 
history  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  reveal  a  romantic  rather  than 
a  critical  mind : 

"Elisbeth  was  a  cross  old  maid 
Now  when  her  youth  began  to  fade 
Her  temper  was  worce  than  before 
And  people  did  not  her  adore 
But  Mary  was  much  loved  by  all 
Both  by  the  great  &  by  the  small 
But  hark  her  soul  to  heaven  did  rise 
And  I  do  think  she  gained  a  prise 
For  I  do  think  she  would  not  go 
Into  the  awfull  place  below 
There  is  a  thing  that  I  must  tell 
Elisbeth  went  to  fire  and  hell 
Him  who  will  teach  her  to  be  cevel 
It  must  be  her  great  friend  the  divel." 

It  seems  eminently  fitting  to  close  on  the  strong  chord  of 
Marjorie  Fleming's  life — her  devoted  love  for  her  older  cousin. 
After  the  child  had  returned  to  her  own  home  at  Kirkcaldy,  in 
her  ninth  year,  she  wrote  to  Isa  Keith,  addressing  her  as  "My 
dear  little  mama" : 

"I  long  for  you  to  fold  you  in  my  arms.  I  respect  you  with 
respect  due  to  a  mother.  You  don't  know  how  I  love  you 
so  I  shall  remain  your  loving  child, 

M.  FLEMING. 

M.  G.  R. 
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Of  Undertakers 

I  HAVE  not,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  an  extensive  acquaintance 
among  these  melancholy  men.  It  is  to  be  believed  that  at  some 
date  (I  trust,  yet  distant)  I  shall  be  better  acquainted,  but 
that  is  for  the  future  to  decide.  I  know  nothing  of  their  secret 
processes,  the  arcana  of  their  art,  and  can  only  judge  of  them  as  an 
average  individual  who  has  observed  them  coming  and  going  and 
reflected  upon  their  significance.  Let  it  not  be  thought  that  I  have 
any  quarrel  with  them :  nobody,  in  fact,  could  appreciate  more  than 
I  do  the  readiness,  the  willingness  with  which  they  perform  the 
solemn  task  allotted  to  them.  I  would  only  suggest,  in  the  most 
kindly  spirit,  a  few  criticisms  which  may  perhaps  reach  some  mem- 
bers of  the  craft  and  give  them  food  for  reflection. 

In  the  first  place  I  do  not  like  the  sobriety  of  their  advertisements. 
Why  cannot  they  give  a  little  touch  of  humour,  a  little  "snap"  to 
this  mournful  business  of  theirs,  and  make  people  feel  that  after 
all  this  business  of  dying  is  not  so  black  as  it  is  painted?  "Bulks' 
Burials  are  Bully.  Try  one,"  is  the  sort  of  advertisement  that 
would  catch  me;  or  "The  very  thing  for  you:  why  not  try  one  of 

our  $ funerals :  our  best  guarantee  is  a  satisfied  customer ;" 

or  "Give  us  a  trial:  you  will  never  desert  us  for  another  firm;" 
or  "Do  you  contemplate  a  trip  on  the  underground?  Consult  us 
for  rates;"  or  "Better  arrange  at  once:  our  prices  may  go  up  be- 
fore you  go  down."  The  injection  of  some  such  spice  of  jocularity 
into  their  advertisements  would  tend  to  make  funerals  less  funereal, 
and  would  at  the  same  time  reveal  something  of  the  more  human 
side  of  the  undertaker. 

Their  costume  and  expression,  too,  are  unjustifiably  sombre.  A 
merry  smirk  and  a  flowered  waistcoat  would  do  much  to  popular-- 
ize  the  profession.  I  never  meet  one  of  the  fraternity  to-day  with- 
out an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  he  is  sizing  me  up,  and  that  when 
I  leave  his  company  he  will  pull  out  a  little  notebook  and  jot  down 
approximate  measurements.  If  he  would  be  open  and  above-ground, 
I  mean  above-board,  about  it,  I  could  endure  it  and  even  indulge  in 
a  little  jesting  on  the  subject:  (a  dig  in  the  ribs,  and  "Now,  then, 
greedy,"  would  perhaps  bring  us  on  to  an  intimate  footing  at 
once)  :  but  he  makes  every  possible  endeavour  to  conceal  his  real 
thoughts  under  casual  reflections  upon  the  weather  and  the  state 
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of  the  crops,  whereas  I  know  by  the  far-away  look  in  his  eye 
that  his  thoughts  are  in  reality  occupied  solely  with  my  future  re- 
quirements. 

I  do  not  like  the  practice,  prevalent  among  many  undertakers, 
of  advertising  motor  ambulances  as  part  of  their  stock  in  trade. 
If  it  were  ever  my  lot  to  travel  in  such  an  ambulance,  I  should  be 
in  perpetual  fear  of  an  accident  occurring  conveniently  close  to  the 
undertaking  parlour.  The  province  of  the  undertaker,  it  has  been 
truthfully  remarked,  is  to  follow  the  medical  profession;  it  seems 
scarcely  fair  that  he  should  also  aspire  to  guide  our  steps  in  that 
direction.  He  would  plead,  I  know,  a  certain  disinterestedness  in 
his  action :  "Look,  you,  he  would  say,  "So  far  from  being  greedy  to 
dispose  of  your  last  mortal  remain,  I  actually  employ  a  motor  am- 
bulance to  speed  you  to  the  hospital,  and,  if  possible,  save  your  life." 
It  sounds  specious  enough,  but  timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes. 
There  is,  I'm  afraid,  an  arriere  pensee  about  which  he  is  not  quite 
honest.  What  he  really  wants  is  quite  plain.  "This  motor  ambu- 
lance is  so  comfortable,"  the  client  will  exclaim,  "I  really  must  try 
one  of  their  hearses."  The  ambulance  is  a  subtle  trap.  Beware 
of  it,  and  shun  the  proffered  bait. 

Finally,  I  think  the  undertaker  should  follow  the  Department 
Stores,  Grocers,  and  other  establishments,  in  publishing  every  day 
a  list  of  "Specials."  Can  you  not  picture  to  yourself,  reader,  the 
crowd  of  eager  beings,  the  long  queue  standing  outside  the  up-to- 
date  undertaking  parlours,  pushing  and  jostling  to  get  that  "Gent's 
6  foot  size,  polished  oak  with  nickel  handles,  slightly  shop-soiled, 
a  bargain"?  or  reading  with  flushed  faces  that  special  inducement 
offered  to  those  who  can  make  it  convenient  to  be  buried  on  Thurs- 
day of  this  week  ?  Occasionally  an  extra  fine  piece  of  goods  might 
be  raffled  off  among  prospective  "tenants."  A  closer  co-operation, 
too,  should  be  effected  with  the  medical  fraternity,  and  physicians 
might  be  induced  to  work  on  a  commission  basis,  a  percentage 
being  paid  by  the  undertaker  for  every  client  recommended  or 
furnished  by  the  doctor. 

These  are  mere  hints  and  suggestions,  and  certain  undertakers 
may  reply  that  it  is  an  impertinence  on  my  part  to  interfere  in  a 
matter  of  which  I  know  nothing.  In  my  defence,  however,  I  would 
plead  that  it  is  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  customer  who  is  to  be 
satisfied  that  I  have  approached  the  subject,  and  so  far  I  have 
been  unable  to  find  any  inducements  sufficiently  rosy  to  encourage 
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me  to  make  my  own  arrangements.  When  some  one  of  the  pro- 
fession takes  up  the  hints  that  I  have  offered  and  convinces  me  (as 
he  surely  should  be  able  to  do)  that  it  will  be  pure  bliss  to  be 
"undertaken"  by  him,  I  will  put  in  my  order  at  once ;  and  if  I  find 
that  the  ceremonies  pass  off  satisfactorily  in  my  own  case,  I  shall  be 
only  too  glad  to  recommend  my  neighbours  to  try  him. 


Of  Barbers 

THERE  is  a  sameness  about  these  gentlemen,  if  not  in  physical 
appearance,  at  least  in  method,  which  would  suggest  to  the 
unsophisticated  that  they  all  graduate  from  one  central 
academy.  It  matters  not  whether  nature  has  blessed  you  with  a 
luxuriance  of  flowing  locks  which  necessitates  frequent  visits  to 
the  tonsorial  parlour,  or  whether  she  has  unkindly  stripped  you  of 
the  protecting  thatch,  leaving  the  head-piece  bare  to  all  the  blasts 
that  blow ;  'tis  all  one :  the  barber  in  the  course  of  his  operations 
will  invariably  remark,  "Your  hair  is  getting  thin,  sir,"  and  will 
then  suggest  a  prolonged  spell  of  torture  in  which  the  victim's  only 
choice  lies  between  fire  and  water.  He  would  be  a  foolhardy  man 
who  should  venture  to  reply,  "I'm  glad  it  is  getting  thinner ;  my  one 
desire  is  to  be  completely  bald."  We  did,  indeed,  in  a  courageous 
mood,  once  venture  this  remark  ourself ;  but  never  again.  Every 
barber  in  the  establishment  suddenly  ceased  work  and  came  to  gaze 
upon  the  victim  of  such  an  execrable  ambition.  Commiseration 
blended  with  contempt  stood  depicted  on  each  countenance ;  we  were 
to  them  a  victim  of  melancholia ;  and  found  by  experience  that  their 
downright  hostility  is  easier  to  endure  than  their  condescending 
pity. 

We  have  since  found  a  safer  way  to  deal  with  their  allurements : 
a  pressing  engagement,  a  train  to  catch,  or  an  obstinate  silence, 
are  the  weapons  we  now  employ.  But  they  display  a  diabolical 
ingenuity  in  making  us  imagine  that  it  is  only  in  our  own  interest 
that  they  make  their  suggestions,  and  that  to  them  our  money  is 
no  object:  one  can  scarcely  decline  a  shampoo  or  a  singe  without 
feeling  guilty  of  a  petty  piece  of  meanness,  an  ungentlemanly  par- 
simony.   The  barber  maintains  his  dignity  to  the  end,  but  ours  is 
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irretrievably  lost;  and  boldly  as  we  entered  the  establishment,  we 
end  by  slinking  ingloriously  away. 

Once  only  did  we  succumb  to  their  blandishments.    The  gentle 

Mc was  with  us,  and  the  sight  of  his  capitulation  was  too 

much  for  us.  So  we  bowed  our  head  and  suffered  the  barber  to 
proceed.  The  calm,  dignified  expression  on  his  face  gave  way  to 
an  unpleasant  gleam  of  triumph;  at  last,  at  last  we  were  at  his 
mercy,  and  he  meant  us  to  pay  for  it.  Permit  me  to  draw  a  veil 
over  the  details  of  my  shame;  only  those  who  have  suffered  with 
me  could  understand  my  feelings :  I  could  certainly  never  have  en- 
dured it,  had  I  not  witnessed  the  patient  fortitude  of  Mc in 

the  neighbouring  chair.  I  will  only  remark  that  She  passed  by 
the  window  while  I  was  undergoing  one  of  the  most  humiliating 
and  disfiguring  processes,  and  subsequent  sad  events  proved  only 
too  conclusively  that  she  saw  it  all!  When  at  last  I  was  released 
and  the  bill  was  presented,  I  realized  what  those  scholars  covertly 
signify,  who  inform  us  that  in  bygone  days  patients  in  need  of 
bleeding  would  visit  the  barber.  The  practice  is  not  extinct:  the 
barber  bleeds  us  yet. 

Of  all  the  hideous  treatments  which  may  be  undergone  in  the 
barber's  chair  (and  modern  refinements  add  to  the  number  daily), 
that  of  shaving  perhaps  involves  the  most  acute  discomfort.  We 
never  suffer  our  face  to  be  enveloped  in  that  dank,  steaming  towel 
without  disconcerting  visions  of  the  two  little  princes  who  were 
smothered  in  the  Tower.  As  with  drowning  men,  the  whole  his- 
tory of  our  life  comes  before  us,  with  all  its  lost  opportunities :  "If 
only  I  had — " ;  but  meanwhile  the  butcher  is  sharpening  his  knife 
by  our  side  with  cold,  ruthless  monotony :  and  in  our  anguish  the 
prayer  of  Ajax  comes  back  to  us :  "Father  Zeus,  grant  us  but  to  see 
with  our  eyes,  and  if  'tis  thy  will  to  destroy  us,  destroy  us  in  the 
light." 

Is  there  then  no  way  of  escape?  Must  all  the  children  of  men 
"consign"  to  this?  Nay,  there  is  a  solution,  but  which  of  us  weak 
mortals  has  the  courage  to  adopt  it?  Each  afternoon,  as  I  sit  at 
work,  a  cart  comes  slowly  along  the  street,  and  a  harsh,  grating 
voice  may  be  heard  uttering  some  unintelligible,  melancholy  cry. 
As  I  look  out  of  the  window  I  behold  the  familiar  figure  of  the 
"old-clothes"  man,  stick  in  hand,  with  bent  shoulders,  luxuriant 
beard,  and  long,  straggling  locks.  How  I  envy  him!  He  has  no 
such  troubles  as  we,  no  persistent  voice  to  tell  him  that  his  hair 
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is  growing  thin.  Free  from  care,  unvisited  by  our  unhappy  dreams, 
he  "keeps  the  noisy  tenour  of  his  way."  "Man  is  born  free,  and 
everywhere  he  is  in  chains,"  says  the  philosopher.  Nay,  not  every- 
where. These  hirsute  sons  of  Israel  (or  is  it  Ishmael?)  have  burst 
their  fetters  as  did  Samson,  their  ancestor,  of  old.  Like  Samson, 
they  know  that  "if  they  be  shaven,  then  will  their  strength  go 
from  them,  and  they  will  become  weak  and  be  like  any  other  man." 
And  so  they  abide  unshaven  and  preserve  their  strength  and  free- 
dom :  but  we,  godless  race  that  we  are,  have  read  but  profited  not 
by  Samson's  fate,  and  have  delivered  ourselves  over  bound  and  in 
chains  to  the  Philistines.  W.  D.  W. 


Pastoral 

I  saw  by  Adria's  shore  serene 

A  villa  girt  with  gardens  old 

In  that  half  light  that  veils  the  scene 

Of  mystic  fairy-stories  told 

At  sunset  to  a  sleepy  child; 

And  fragrantly  from  out  its  wild 

Dusk-deepened  fringe  of  green  and  gold 

Caught  by  the  sunset's  level  rays 

Came  sudden  odours  that  unfold 

The  vivid  thoughts  of  vanished  days. 

Then  fell  the  twilight  mystery 
And  like  a  spirit  far  removed 
Still  calling  to  the  world  it  loved 
Arose  the  voice  of  the  vague  sea. 

Breezes  that  all  day  long  had  slept 
Now  from  its  cool  horizon  crept. 
As  with  the  silent  change  of  light 
And  wonder  of  the  first  white  star 
The  wide  communion  of  night 
Descended  on  the  hills  afar. 

W.  M.  M. 
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The  Chester  Mystery  Play. 

Joseph — /  wonder  much  at  these  bright  kings, 

The  Shepherds  I  despise; 
Mary — You  know  not  what  a  shepherd  sings, 

Nor  see  his  shining  eyes! 

Flecker. 

A  small  friendly  jest  was  going  the  rounds  while  we  were 
waiting  expectantly  for  the  second  experiment  of  the  Hart 
House  Theatre's  magician.  "The  Chester  Mystery — Have  you 
guessed  it?"  Like  many  a  jest,  it  held  an  unsuspected  truth.  The 
restless,  complex,  half-hysterical,  half-cynical,  disillusioned  modern 
world  has  lost  the  clue  to  the  Mystery,  the  old  medieval  secret,  the 
simple  unquestioning  faith,  if  we  may  call  it  so,  that  believed  it 
all,  from  the  Creation  to  the  Harrowing  of  Hell.  The  secret  of  a 
time  whose  essential  spirit  is  well  expressed  in  the  old  defence  of 
the  mystery  plays — "also,  sithen  it  is  leveful  to  have  the  myracles  of 
God  peynted,  why  is  it  not  as  well  leveful  to  have  the  myracles  of 
God  pleyed,  sythen  men  mowen  bettere  reden  the  wille  of  God  and 
his  mervelous  werkis  in  the  playinge  of  them  than  in  the  peyntinge, 
and  betere  thei  ben  holden  in  mennus  mynde  and  oftere  rehersid  by 
the  pleyinge  of  hem  than  by  the  peyntynge,  for  this  is  a  deed  bok, 
the  tother  a  quick." 

To-day  we  are  not  so  sure  about  "the  wille  of  God  and  his  mer- 
velous werkis,"  and  possibly  we  are  face  to  face  with  such  a  "fail- 
ure of  nerve"  as  Professor  Bury  has  diagnosed  to  be  the  malady  of 
which  the  decaying  Roman  world  was  dying.  Yet  is  the  remedy 
not  likely  to  be  found,  in  spite  of  Hilaire  Belloc  and  G.  R.  Chester- 
ton, in  a  return  to  Medievalism.  We  wholly  absolve  the  producers 
of  this  delightful  spectacle  from  any  medisevalising  intentions, 
we  do  not  suppose  that  "myracles  pleying,  wherethoru  men  leeven 
ther  pride,  and  taken  to  hem  afterward  the  meke  conversacioun  of 
Crist  and  of  his  seyntis,"  expresses  the  object  of  the  performance. 
Nevertheless,  it  may  be  permitted  to  seek  something  of  the  inten- 
tions of  the  high  priest  of  the  new  temple,  and  to  offer  friendly  and 
appreciative  criticism  of  the  way  in  which  those  intentions  were 
carried  out. 

There  were  some  learned  literary  friends,  who  felt  that  the 
performance  failed  to  reproduce  the  essential  mediaeval  spirit  of 
the  mystery  plays.  One  wonders  whether  it  is  really  possible  to 
recall  a  departed  spirit,  to  make  the  dry  bones  live.     The  ever- 
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present  consciousness  of  the  contrast  between  our  own  world  and 
the  world  in  which  such  a  performance  was  perfectly  natural  and 
unforced  would  reduce  the  spectacle  at  best  to  an  archaeological 
curiosity.  To  one  unlearned  spectator  it  seemed  that  the  admitted 
departure  from  strict  mediaeval  practice,  the  creation  of  an  en- 
semble combining  simplicity  with  an  appeal  through  colour,  music, 
rhythmic  motion,  and  a  broad  scenic  sweep  of  setting,  gave  some- 
thing better  and  truer  than  an  archseologically  exact  revival  of 
the  mystery-play. 

Moreover,  the  departure  was  not  wholly  unwarranted  by  the 
history  of  the  development  of  the  mystery  play.  We  know  that  the 
Church's  attempt  to  make  visible  to  the  common  people  the  mys- 
teries of  the  faith  was  the  origin  of  the  mystery  plays,  and  that 
they  were  first  played  in  the  Churches.  In  the  "Handlying  Synne," 
a  translation  by  Robert  Manning  of  Brunne  from  the  Manuel  des 
Peches,  belonging  to  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  occur  the  lines : 

"He  may  in  the  Cherche,  thurgh  thys  resun 

Play  the  resurrecyun ;     .     .     . 

And  he  may  pleye  withoutyn  plyght 

How  god  was  bore  yn  thole  nyght,     .     .     . 

Gyf  thou  do  hyt  in  weyys  or  grenys, 

A  syght  of  synne  truly  hyt  semys." — 

showing  that  the  later  development  of  the  mystery  plays  in  the 
streets  and  open  places  of  the  cities  was  regarded  with  suspicion 
by  those  who  had  been  accustomed  to  think  of  the  Church  as  the 
proper  place  for  such  performances. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  conceive  of  a  dramatic  setting  for  the 
performance  which  should  shew  a  mediaeval  street  or  market  place, 
and  represent  the  different  gilds,  with  their  wooden  "pagonds,"  as 
playing  different  parts,  and  so  reproduce  more  faithfully  the  gen- 
eral spirit  and  appearance  of  a  mediaeval  mystery  in  action.  But 
it  is  doubtful  whether  such  a  performance,  however  excellent  and 
historically  accurate,  would  have  given  us  just  what  we  felt  as  we 
came  away  silently  without  sound  of  applause  and  passed  across 
the  snow  on  Christmas  Eve  to  the  lights  of  our  homes.  "Wisdom  is 
justified  of  her  works,"  ran  the  ancient  saying,  and  one  could  not 
but  feel  that  the  whole  spectacle,  the  formal  representation  of  the 
theme  in  the  rich  glowing  colour  of  Mr.  J.  E.  H.  Macdonald's  won- 
derful rose  window,  the  atmosphere  conveyed  by  the  soaring  sweep 
of  the  church  pillars,  the  quiet  altar  with  its  candles  and  mons- 
trance, the  pervading  presence  of  the  spirit  of  song,  the  homely 
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shepherds,  the  stately  kings,  all  carrying  the  mind  to  the  central 
"mystery"  of  the  manger,  was  indeed  a  sufficient  vindication  of 
the  artist's  intention.  Since  that  intention  was  so  clearly  to  turn 
our  minds  from  actors  and  technique  to  the  still  living  and  still 
baffling  drama  that  began  in  Bethlehem  and  ended,  so  men  thought, 
on  Golgotha,  the  best  praise  that  can  be  given  to  the  actors,  kings, 
shepherds,  fair  angel,  and  grave  virgin-mother,  is  to  say  that  all 
ministered  without  jarring  or  hindrance,  to  the  portrayal  of  the 
theme — Verbum  caro  factum  est. 

The  Dramatic  Cricket. 
[Note] — 

Music  lovers  will  be  interested  in  the  following  note  kindly  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  Healey  Willan : 

"The  music  for  the  Chester  Mysteries  comprised: — 
i. — Prelude. 

ii. — Gloria  in  Excelsis  Deo. 
iii. — Carol, 
iv. — Interlude, 
v. — Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
vi. — The  Amen. 
Of  the  above  numbers,  (ii.)  was  selected  from  the  "Missa  de 
Angelis" — a  plainsong  mass,      i.,  iv.,  vi.  were  written  on  the  theme 
of  the  Carol— a  French  Noel  of,  I  believe,    the    xvith    century. 
Throughout  I  attempted  to  produce  an  archaic  effect  and  employed 
a  free  use  of  the  Dorian  mode.  The  Gloria  and  Carol  were  sung  by 
a  chorus  of  8  specially  selected  voices,  and  the  incidental  music 
played  by  a  string  quartet  and  double  bass.  H.  W. 


Art  Education  and  Art  Appreciation 

WHENEVER  a  few  people  gather  together  to  discuss  Art, 
it  is  always  from  the  standpoint  of  picture-making.  Art 
to  the  layman,  and  too  often  to  the  artist,  is  a  picture — a 
picture  in  a  gilt  frame  hanging  in  a  gallery,  to  be  seen  on  rare 
occasions  when  one's  country  relatives  come  to  town  and  when 
there  is  nothing  doing  at  the  theatre  or  movies.  Art  from  the 
standpoint  of  picture-making  moves  him  little ;  if  he  understands 
perfectly  the  said  picture,  it  is  a  good  one;  if  he  doesn't  it  is,  to 
him,  but  another  evidence  that  art  tendencies  lead  to  mental  un- 
balance. 
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The  parasitic  traffic  of  the  picture  sale  room  noised  in  the  pub- 
lic press  as  important  art  news,  the  palatial  appearance  of  the 
homes  of  connoisseurs  of  art  convinces  the  bewildered  and  would- 
be  appreciator  that  art  is  only  co-existent  with  wealth  and  big  busi- 
ness and  only  accessible  to  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  big  money 
for  it.  Add  to  this  the  modern  abstract  methods  of  ultra-modern- 
ist schools  of  painting  with  their  representations  of  crude  contor- 
tions of  line  and  form  and  their  intellectual  synthetic  principle  of 
painting,  and  the  beholder  is  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  safe  and  sane  variety  of  mediocre  pictures  as  a  shelter 
from  the  disturbance  of  thought  brought  about  by  visits  to  art  gal- 
leries and  War  Record  exhibitions. 

As  far  as  Canada  is  concerned  there  is  not  enough  apprecia- 
tion to  go  round  amongst  more  than  a  dozen  or  so  of  portrait 
painters,  landscape  painters,  and  sculptors.  By  sheer  force  of  cir- 
cumstances the  Canadian  painter  is  bound  to  do  something  for  his 
living  beside  paint.  Were  it  not  for  the  kindly  offices  of  a  very 
few  interested  people  who  impress  the  Government  with  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  sustenance  to  Canadian  Art  by  the  occasional 
purchase  of  a  picture  from  one  of  the  annual  shows,  Canadian  Art 
would  inevitably,  either  go  under,  or  succumb  to  the  popular  forms 
of  picture-making,  usually  known  as  "pot-boilers." 

As  for  the  private  collector  in  Canada,  he  would  rather  decor- 
ate his  home  with  a  $4,000  painting  of  a  Dutch  landscape  by  a  man 
without  reputation  than  purchase  a  Canadian  painting  by  a  Cana- 
dian painter  of  greater  merit  but  less  known  as  a  name,  at  $200. 

Art  is  appreciated  through  the  ears  and  paid  for  through  the 
nose. 

The  war  has  proven  that  artists  may  be  useful  as  well  as  orna- 
mental. Some  fought,  some  recorded,  pretty  nearly  all  of  them  con- 
tributed in  some  way.  The  modern  art  gallery  and  historical 
museum  is  proving  that  art  has  an  educational  value.  They  are 
doing  good  work  in  acquainting  the  public  with  different  phases  of 
art  expression,  both  in  painting  and  craftmanship  of  all  ages. 

But  if  we  are  to  offset  this  absurd  and  popular  fallacy  that 
art  is  only  for  the  well-to-do  and  is  only  a  matter  of  picture  paint- 
ing, there  must  be  a  complete  reform  of  our  standards  of  aesthetics 
and  appreciation,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  realization  that  a  sense  of 
beauty  is  as  necessary  to  the  nation  as  a  sense  of  morality.  Picture- 
making  is  not  the  only  form  of  art  expression,  and  visits  to  the  art 
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gallery  are  not  the  only  form  of  art  appreciation.  We  are  doing 
a  lot  of  post-war  planning  to  solve  our  economic  and  educational 
problems,  changing  old  systems  and  cherished  traditions,  and  grant- 
ing educational  opportunities  to  all  classes  of  individuals ;  the  sys- 
tem of  Art  Education,  what  there  is  of  it,  in  Canada,  changes  not. 
It  is  still  labouring  under  difficulties  of  small  financial  support  and 
totally  inadequate  accommodation,  out  of  date,  out  of  touch,  a  sort 
of  mill  known  only  to  a  few,  where  Artists  may  be  turned  out 
according  to  a  traditional  system,  on  the  principle  that  so  much 
technical  practice  leads  to  artistic  perfection,  so  many  months 
at  drawing  from  the  cast,  a  little  at  the  principles  of  Design,  some 
Parisian  studio  practice,  and  then  a  diploma  of  proficiency  and  the 
young  student  is  chucked  out  into  an  unappreciative  world  to  sink 
or  swim.  The  "education  of  an  artist"  has  left  him  with  a  little 
knowledged  of  almost  everything,  except  his  appreciation  of  the 
beauty  of  nature,  his  capacity  for  detecting  in  nature  the  laws  of 
beauty  and  growth,  and  the  necessary  powers  of  observation  and 
ability  to  apply  them  to  the  serious  purpose  of  adding  to  the  beauty 
of  the  world,  or  even  to  the,  perhaps,  even  more  serious  purpose 
of  earning  his  living. 

The  only  reason  why  Art  Education  is  still  unrelated  to  any 
form  of  real  educational  progress  is  because  its  value  is  totally 
unappreciated.  There  are  spasmodic  attempts  in  Public  Schools 
to  improve  the  system  of  applying  the  drawing  course,  also  to  equip 
teachers  more  adequately  to  apply  the  course ;  but  there  is  no  system 
of  finding  out  the  talented  ones  for  special  Art  training  in  the  Art 
training  institution,  and  certainly  no  system  of  developing  appreci- 
ation of  art  as  an  economic,  industrial  and  aesthetic  factor  in  the 
life  of  the  community.  We  are  still  labouring  under  the  delusion 
that  art  appreciation  and  application  is  a  God-given  talent  granted 
to  a  gifted  few,  instead  of  recognizing  educationally  that  it  is  the 
normal,  rightful  heritage  of  all  to  appreciate  the  laws  of  beauty  and 
to  be  able  to  produce  something  that  will  add  to  the  enjoyment  of 
life  for  themselves  and  others. 

Principles  of  beauty  can  be  taught.  There  is  no  mystery  about 
them,  and  we  must  have  citizens  who  understand  what  beauty  is, 
and  as  that  appreciation  grows  the  demand  for  more  beauty  in 
environment  will  grow.  The  cheap  and  trivial  in  merchandise  will 
have  less  appreciation,  and  goods  of  better  craftmanship  will  come 
to  be  understood  and  purchased.    Decisions  demanding  the  exercise 
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of  what  is  known  as  taste  are  continually  asserting  themselves  in 
life ;  if  we  had  more  knowledge  and  better  taste  we  should  be  less 
at  the  mercy  of  the  imposed  standards  of  taste  as  evidenced  in  our 
departmental  stores.  We  should,  for  example,  be  able  to  secure  a 
fine  chair  of  simple  design,  and  good  machine-made  workmanship 
without  having  to  accept  the  corrupt  standards  of  cheap  furniture 
of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

The  expression  of  beauty  is  not  a  separate  department  of  life. 
Art  is  a  mode  of  living,  a  quality  of  consciousness,  and  intelligent, 
well-supported  art  schools,  and  art  courses  in  our  universities, 
would  further  the  development  of  a  higher  standard  of  apprecia- 
tion of  beauty  in  art,  nature,  and  life. 

From  the  manufacturing  point  of  view,  a  phase  of  the  subject 
too  lengthy  to  go  into  in  this  article,  the  industrial  possibilities  of 
a  more  enlightened  art-appreciating  community  are  illimitable. 
Better  wall-papers,  furniture,  textiles,  are  needed,  and  when  the 
public  get  these  and  know  they  are  good  and  tasteful  then  a  better 
standard  of  appreciation  of  good  painting  and  sculpture  will  inevit- 
ably follow. 

Art  Education  can  do  much  to  make  the  art  faculty  more  com- 
mon in  life,  and  an  art  school  instead  of  being  the  resort  of  a 
cultured  few,  and  of  those  who  desire  to  draw  and  paint  from  the 
point  of  view  of  technical  proficiency,  should  be  a  hive  of  industry 
with  its  departments  related  to  the  manufacturer,  to  the  home,  to 
the  most  appreciative  knowledge  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  to  the  pro- 
duction of  fine  craftsmen  in  all  branches  of  art  practice. 

A.  L. 
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Books  at  Random 

"Here  is  more  matter  for  a  hot  brain." — Autolycus. 

Collected  Poems  of  Thomas  Hardy  (Macmillan)  ;  Georgian 
Poetry,  1918-19  (The  Poetry  Bookshop).  These  two  volumes  of 
contemporary  English  verse  throw  an  interesting  light  on  one  an- 
other. The  first  of  them  contains  what  cannot  fail  to  be  virtually 
the  complete  poems  (outside  of  The  Dynasts)  of  the  greatest  of  liv- 
ing Englishmen,  whose  lyrical  method  was  determined  in  tHe 
eighteen-sixties  when  he  first  began  to  write  verse,  and  who  at  the 
age  of  seventy-nine  is  actually  in  advance  of  his  age.  The  second 
is  the  fourth  anthology  in  the  Georgian  series  which  represents  a 
middle  group  of  younger  poets,  most  of  whom  are  two  generations 
younger  than  the  great  veteran  and  were  unheard  of  ten  years  ago. 

About  the  Georgians  one  begins  to  have  doubts.  It  was  clear 
enough  some  time  ago  that  English  poetry  was  being  liberated  from 
a  confining  tradition,  not  the  Victorian  tradition  which  was  in 
many  respects  freer  than  we  are  always  willing  to  admit,  and  had 
room  for  Browning,  one  of  the  most  unconventional  of  poets,  and 
for  Arnold,  too,  but  rather  from  the  tradition  of  that  transitional 
period  which  fell  a  prey  to  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  to  Swinburne, 
whose  influence  was  almost  wholly  bad,  and  to  the  French  symbol- 
ists. There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it,  English  poetry  became 
healthier  when  Davies,  Gibson,  Masefield  first  began  to  make  them- 
selves felt.  Poets  became  more  individual  and  less  mannered,  and 
one  felt  that  the  conditions  for  poetry  were  altogether  improved. 

That  was  all  very  well  as  far  as  it  went,  but  the  essential  thing 
remained.  These  poets  had  to  have  something  to  say  that  would 
justify  them.  They  had  to  bring  a  fuller  content  into  their  poetry, 
more  truth  and  less  trifling.  One  hoped  they  would  show  that 
lyrical  poetry  can  come  to  grips  with  life  just  as  well  as  the  novel, 
can  face  any  fact  whatsoever,  and  capture  it  whole.  This  they  have 
hardly  done  yet.  The  best  of  the  Georgians,  such  as  W.  H.  Davies 
and  Walter  de  la  Mare,  are  extremely  limited  in  range.  Davies 
is  sheer  gain  to  English  literature,  but  he  has  enriched  it  rather 
than  enlarged  it.  He  prefers  to  stay  in  the  sunlight  with  his 
cuckoos  and  butterflies  and  only  drops  occasional  hints  about  lodg- 
ing-houses and  prostitutes.    But  he  confesses, 
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The  only  things  that  knew  me  well 

Were  children,  dogs,  and  girls  that  fell; 

I  bought  poor  children  cakes  and  sweets, 

Dogs  heard  my  voice  and  danced  the  streets; 

And,  gentle  to  a  fallen  lass, 

I  made  her  weep  for  what  she  was. 

Good  men  and  women  know  not  me, 

Nor  love  nor  hate  the  mystery. 

The  man  who  wrote  that  has  a  lot  more  to  say  than  he  is  getting 
into  his  poems. 

The  movement  of  this  Georgian  volume  is,  on  the  whole,  away 
from  life  and  back  to  where  poetry  stood  twenty  years  ago.  Ed- 
ward Shanks,  who  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the  newcom- 
ers, is  essentially  conventional.  The  only  pioneer  of  the  group  is 
Siegfried  Sassoon,  who  sails  in  courageously  and  is  rewarded  by 
touching  life  in  the  quick.  He  alone  seems  to  be  carrying  over  into 
the  years  of  peace  the  intensity  of  feeling  that  the  war  awoke  in 
him.  He  is  neither  accomplished  nor  mature,  but  on  a  strictly 
human  count  he  puts  to  shame  a  whole  crowd  of  others  who  are 
working  their  way  back  to  the  old  rut  of  poetic  convention  with 
all  possible  speed.  He  seems  to  have  a  better  memory  than  some 
of  his  fellows,  and  memory  is  one  of  the  ennobling  things.  And 
so  he  writes, 

In  fifty  years,  when  peace  outshines 
Remembrance  of  the  battle  lines, 
Adventurous  lads  will  sigh  and  cast 
Proud  looks  upon  the  plundered  past. 
On  summer  morn  or  winter's  night, 
Their  hearts  will  kindle  for  the  fight, 
Reading  a  snatch  of  soldier  song, 
Savage  and  jaunty,  fierce  and  strong; 
And  through  the  angry  marching  rhymes 
Of  blind  regret  and  haggard  mirth, 
They'll  envy  us  the  dazzling  times 
When   sacrifice   absolved   our   earth. 

Some  ancient  man  with  silver  locks 
Will  lift  his  weary  face  to  say: 
"War  was  a  fiend  who  stopped  our  clocks 
Although  we  met  him  grim  and  gay." 
And  then  he'll  speak  of  Haig's  last  drive, 
Marvelling  that  any  came  alive 
Out  of  the  shambles  that  men  built 
And  smashed,  to  cleanse  the  world  of  guilt. 
But  the  boys  with  grin  and  sidelong  glance, 
Will  think,  "Poor  grandad's  day  is  done." 
And  dream  of  those  who  fought  in  France 
And  lived  in  time  to  share  the  fun. 
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This  poem  is  an  exception  in  the  Georgian  volume.  It  would 
be  much  more  at  home  in  Hardy's  volume,  which  is  almost  wholly 
written  from  the  point  of  view  that  anything  at  all  is  a  fit  subject 
for  a  lyrical  poem.  Hardy  makes  the  most  considerable  attempt 
in  our  time  to  show  that  the  range  of  lyrical  poetry  can  be  made 
co-terminous  with  life  itself,  so  that  for  all  diff erence  of  philosophy 
he  is  at  one  with  Browning  and  Wordsworth  on  the  fundamental 
literary  issue.  Technical  discussion  is  as  little  in  place  in  a  con- 
sideration of  Hardy's  poetry  as  it  would  be  with  Wordsworth  or 
Browning.  These  thorough-going  minds  carry  the  reader  past  the 
external  trappings  of  poetry  to  the  act  of  apprehension,  with  which 
they  themselves  began,  and  it  is  only  thus  that  literature  can  be 
kept  strong  and  pure  and  serviceable  to  life. 

When  it  comes  to  sizing  up  Hardy  as  a  whole  the  key  will  be 
found  to  lie  in  his  poems  which  bring  out  again  and  again  the  con- 
summate humaneness  of  his  unspoiled  mind.  This  may  seem  a 
strange  word  to  apply  to  Hardy,  and  yet  it  is  surely  right.  How 
else  shall  a  mind  be  described  that  is  able  to  produce  lyrical  poems 
without  the  slightest  abatement  of  power  at  the  age  of  almost 
eighty?    It  is  in  the  poems  that  Hardy  tells  and  shows  how 

The  truth  should  be  told  and  the  fact  be  faced 
That  had  best  been  faced  in  earlier  years : 

The  fact  of  life  with  dependence  placed 
On  the  human  heart's  resource  alone, 
In  brotherhood  bonded  close  and  graced 

With  loving-kindness  fully  blown, 
And  visioned  help  unsought,  unknown. 

It  is  in  the  poems,  too,  that  Hardy  sings : 

Let  me  enjoy  the  earth  no  less 
Because  the  all-enacting  Might 
That  fashioned  forth  its  loveliness 
Had   other   aims   than   my   delight. 

And  if  these  lines  strike  a  note  of  joyousness  that  is  uncommon 
in  Hardy— a  very  modified  joyousness  after  all— they  are  true  to 
the  underlying  quality  of  the  volume  which  is  full  of  a  "feeding 
pleasure"  and  a  sustenance  such  as  some  find  in  Wordsworth.  As 
with  Wordsworth  one  feels,  too,  that  a  new  vein  of  ore  has  been 
tapped  and  that  lyrical  poetry  instead  of  being  exhausted  has  but 
just  begun  to  find  how  much  lies  before  it.  There  is  a  similar  feel 
ing  astir  in  American  poetry  to-day.  B.  F. 
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A  Mental  Aberration 

ONCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  great  city  called  Nashgid. 
Nashgid  was  indeed  a  city  great  among  great  cities, — travel- 
lers heard  her  name  on  the  lips  of  dusky  strangers,  her  manu- 
factures were  sold  in  cities  thousands  of  miles  away,  her  banks 
were  filled  with  gold  and  towered  like  temples  over  the  cowering 
city  which  lay  perpetually  prostrate  in  awe  of  the  great  god  Gold 
in  whose  honour  the  tall  banks  were  reared.  Nashgid  was  known 
to  be  built  upon  the  shore  of  a  great  lake,  for  steamers  had  been 
seen  at  the  ends  of  streets  high  walled  with  warehouses,  and  cold 
damp  winds  had  swept  from  it,  making  hurrying  men  to  frown  and 
shiver  as  they  went.  But  as  for  the  lake,  it  was  hidden  from  the 
eyes  of  men,  lest  their  thought  pause  to  rest  upon  its  waves. 

And  over  this  city  was  laid  a  network  made  of  wires.  A  screen 
designed  to  catch  fast  in  its  meshes  any  fugitive  fancies,  dreams  of 
fair  far-off  lands,  that  stole  men's  souls  from  cities,  for  the  god  of 
Gold  was  a  jealous  god  and  ever  watchful  lest  a  strong  dreamer 
should  lead  men  away  from  his  worship  to  the  worship  of  the 
ancient,  neglected  gods,  gods  worshipped  in  the  wind,  the  rain,  and 
the  sun — any  that  came  to  his  city  he  was  careful  to  starve  into  an 
office  where  dreams  grow  pale,  and  fade. 

Now,  in  the  land  of  the  ancient,  neglected  gods  there  was  one 
god  who  was  not  so  ancient  nor  so  patient  as  the  elder  gods.  The 
elder  gods  had  been  worshipped  by  whole  nations  from  their  dawn 
to  their  destruction,  these  elder  gods  were  well  content  to  sit  sat- 
isfied with  an  ancient  satiety.  But  the  young  god  was  sad,  for  he 
had  not  long  enjoyed  the  smell  of  the  sweet  sacrificial  smoke  and 
the  soft  soothing  sound  of  the  prayers  and  praises  which  faithful 
worshippers  offer  up  to  gods.  He  would  move  restlessly  upon  his 
emerald  throne,  now  and  then  he  would  gaze  longingly  down  upon 
the  city  where  the  great  god  Gold  held  sway,  and  in  his  heart  would 
rise  a  certainty  that  if  once  he  could  break  through  the  wire  cage 
which  the  god  Gold  had  fastened  down  over  his  city  with  great 
wooden  poles,  that  he  could  win  over  the  city  to  his  worship, — 
and  then  he  would  sit  quite  still  upon  his  emerald  throne  and  dream 
dreams  of  sacred  groves  where  maidens  danced  in  his  honour, 
not  in  high  heels  and  flame  coloured  gowns,  but  clad  in  rainbows 
with  wreathes  of  daisies  in  their  hair,  where  were  hid  cool  marble 
temples  where  tired  men  came  to  rest !    , 
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One  night  a  poet  who  had  shivered  all  day  in  the  streets  of 
Nashgid  lay  down  upon  a  park  bench  to  sleep.  And  in  his  dreams 
he  visited  the  land  of  the  ancient  neglected  gods.  As  he  approached 
from  afar  he  could  see  the  youngest  god  climb  down  from  his  throne 
and  begin  to  pull  up  the  weeds  that  had  grown  thick  about  his  foot- 
stool,— weeds  would  shock  worshippers,  he  must  prepare  for  "the 
day",  the  day  when  he  was  lord  of  Nashgid.  The  poet  drew  near  in 
timid  wonder  for  he  had  never  heard  of  divine  discontent,  it  hurt 
him  to  see  a  god  at  work — so  he  came  over  to  where  the  god  was 
pulling  up  dandelions  by  the  root  and  he  began  to  pull  up  dande- 
lions by  the  root,  too.  For  a  long  time  they  worked  in  silence — and 
in  the  silence  the  young  god  warmed  towards  the  poet,  and  when 
they  had  pulled  up  all  the  dandelions  that  grew  around  the  foot- 
stool of  the  god  they  sat  down  upon  the  ground  and  ate  the  chicken 
sandwich  which  the  poet  had  longed  so  for  as  he  sought  out  a 
bench  in  the  park  where  he  might  sleep,  and  while  they  ate  the 
young  god  told  the  poet  about  the  greed  of  the  god  Gold  and 
showed  him  the  great  screen  of  wires  he  had  erected  to  keep  men's 
thoughts  on  him.  The  poet  wept  with  sorrow  at  the  fate  of  the  god 
he  loved, — for  the  old  gods  are  enthroned  in  true  poets'  hearts — 
and  he  drew  forth  from  an  ancient  forgotten  corner  of  his  mind  a 
memory  of  electrical  principles  which  a  spectacled  high  school 
teacher  had  left  to  him.  Why  not  rob  the  great  god  Gold  of  the 
power  in  the  veins  of  his  screen  of  wires  ?  One  could  do  much  with 
the  weapons  of  the  gods  of  nature  to  paralyze  the  works  of  man! 
.  .  .  if  one  knew  but  where  to  strike  .  .  . !  So  the  young 
god  and  the  poet  put  their  heads  together  and  planned  to  rob  the 
great  god  Gold  of  his  power  over  the  city  of  Nashgid,  so  that  the 
streets  would  be  plunged  into  darkness  and  the  great  electric  signs 
which  far  outrivalled  the  stars  in  the  city  of  Nashgid  would  be 
no  more,  and  in  the  houses,  candles  would  be  lighted,  phones  would 
cease  to  jingle  and  people  would  sit  around  glowing  fire  places — 
then  surely  a  god  of  the  olden  days  might  enter  into  the  city  and 
win  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  his  worship. 

So  the  young  god  chose  a  starry  night,  when  the  wind  was  still 
and  the  night  air  cool  and  keen,  when  on  the  ground  new  fallen 
snow  lay  sparkling  to  the  moon ! — In  the  streets  the  lights  went  out, 
and  the  street  cars  ceased  to  run.  There  was  a  great  silence  over 
the  city  of  Nashgid,  an  unknown  peace  prevailed.  Night-farers 
slowed  their  steps,  the  beauty  of  the  snow  and  the  tree-tops  out- 
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lined  darkly  against  the  northern  sky,  filled  their  souls  with  ach- 
ing ; — the  stars  and  the  dark  heavens  drew  men's  spirits  into  a  vast 
embrace — For  the  god  of  shepherd  peoples  had  entered  into  the  city, 
of  people  who  had  watched  the  star  all  night  long  on  many  hills — 
the  young  neglected  god  had  entered  into  his  own  at  last. 

For  one  hour  he  ruled  in  the  city  of  Nashgid.  Dancers  grew 
suddenly  tired  of  jazz  and  clamored  for  soft  dream-lit  waltzes, — 
and  the  music  stole  away  their  souls  and  carried  them  off  to  star-lit 
glades  to  dance  with  fairy  folk — and  in  the  homes  of  Nashgid 
silent  figures  gathered  around  dancing  hearthfires  and  knew  how 
dear  they  were  to  one  another — and  the  old,  old  lady  who  knit  mem- 
ories of  ancient,  happy  days  into  stockings  for  the  poor  knew  that 
the  spirit  of  friendly  shadows  had  come  for  her  at  last.     .     .     . 

But  the  engineers  of  Nashgid  were  famous  for  their  skill, 
experts  hastened  to  the  power  house  and  worked  feverishly  for  an 
hour  by  the  faltering  rays  of  spot  lights. 

Then  the  great  arc  lights  flashed  on,  the  sky  signs  blazed  out  and 
traffic  began  to  rumble  in  the  streets — night-farers  looked  at  thefr 
watches  and  hastened  to  hail  street  cars — jazz  reels  crashed  down 
upon  the  dreams  of  waltzers — in  the  houses  telephones  began  to 
jingle  and  firesides  were  deserted — the  old,  old  lady  only  remained 
gazing  at  the  moon,  but  her  stare  was  fixed  and  stony,  her  kitting 
had  fallen  upon  the  floor  and  her  clasped  hands  were  stiff  and 
cold.     .     .     . 

And  the  young  god  began  to  shiver  and  to  feel  very  much  alone, 
so  he  slipped  sadly  away  from  the  city  where  the  great  god  Gold 
reigned  once  more.  Back  to  his  lonely  throne  to  sit  forever  for- 
gotten.    ...  J.  McC. 
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Less  Than  the  Dust    .    .    . 

WHEN  I  came  to  the  University  five  or  six  years  ago 
we  freshmen  were  painfully  conscious  of  our  insignifi- 
cance in  the  scheme  of  things;  we  regarded  Senior  as  Mr. 
Boffin  regarded  Wegg,  "with  hadmiration  amounting  to 
hawe."  Seniors  were  made  of  different  clay,  they  breathed 
an  ampler  ether,  a  diviner  air,  they  on  honey-dew  had  fed  and 
drunk  the  milk  of  Paradise  (this  last  is  A  Metaphor;  they 
lived  in  a  College  Residence).  They  were  on  intimate  terms 
with  waiters  and  professors,  the  two  classes  of  humanity  for 
whom  we  freshmen  entertained  the  deepest  dread.  From  a 
distance  we  reverenced  those  mighty  seniors — "some  talk  of 
Alexander.  .  .  ."  As  they  moved  about  their  daily  affairs 
— for,  though  demigods,  they  mingled  with  mankind  and,  on 
occasion,  even  attended  lectures — we  watched  them  with  the 
awful  knowledge  that  we  were  privileged  to  behold  Makers  of 
History,  to  see  them  leaving  footprints  on  the  sands  of  Time. 
And  when,  perhaps,  a  senior  paused  in  the  quadrangle  and 
seemed  lost  in  thought,  we  humble  creatures  gazed  devoutly 
at  that  prone  brow  oppressive  with  its  mind  (for  he  was  plan- 
ning, we  knew,  some  coup  d'etat  that  would  shake  Lit,  and 
ultimately  society,  to  their  foundations)  and  passed  by  him  in 
a  wide  circle,  like  the  Lichfield  boys  around  Dr.  Johnson  as  he 
stood  rapt  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  "none  daring  to  disturb 
the  meditations  of  the  great  lexicographer/'  We  listened  to 
their  oratorical  thunders,  saw  opponents  writhe  under  their 
Philippics,  and  had  no  fear  for  the  future  of  our  country.  We 
drank  in  their  flippant  remarks  about  cabbages  and  kings  and 
theology,  and  were  thrilled  by  their  audacity;  we  caught  re- 
marks concerning  "dates"  and  such  matters  which  gave  us  an 
inkling  of  the  sublime  life  led  beyond  the  stars.  And  when 
a  senior  passed  us,  though  the  flowers  may  not  have  lifted  up 
their  heads,  at  any  rate  sundry  small  souls  expanded  and  re- 
solved to  be  great  men,  too. 

As  for  personal  recognition,  a  specific  acknowledgement  of 
our  existence,  that  of  course  was  beyond  our  hopes.  Once, 
when  at  election  time  the  Democratic  leader  (without  any  at- 
tendant nomenclator  )  addresse  me  by  name,  I  was,  like  Mar- 
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jorie  Fleming,  "primmed  with  majestic  pride"  for  a  week 
afterward.  And  if  this  same  leader  of  men,  moved  by  a  sud- 
den caprice,  had  chosen  instead  to  assist  my  progress  with  his 
foot,  I  should  have  picked  myself  up  and  gone  on,  striking  the 
stars  with  my  exalted  head.  For,  in  such  a  case,  had  not  Hea- 
ven permitted  me  to  be  the  instrument,  however  lowly,  of 
gratifying  a  great  man's  whim,  had  I  not,  in  the  truest  sense, 
had  greatness  thrust  upon  me? 

But  on  returning  to  the  University  after  three  years'  ab- 
sence I  seemed  to  find  an  altogether  new  spirit.  Whither  is 
fled  the  respect  of  yesteryear?  I  have  asked  fellow-seniors  if 
they  detected  any  sign  of  reverence  or  humility  in  the  lower 
orders — they  saw  none.  We  mournfully  agreed  that  a  race 
had  arisen  which  knew  not  .  .  .  (who  was  it  they  knew 
not?  The  nature  of  my  time-table  has  never  permitted  re- 
ligious knowledge.)  Do  tve  see  mute  expectant  freshmen 
ready  to  die  for  us  in  return  for  a  nod?  Are  tve  regarded 
as  superior  beings?  Do  we — but  why  lengthen  the  painful 
catechism?  Such  peevish  and  unreasonable  queries  are  only 
more  evidence  of  what  the  younger  generation  might  term 
"the  ponderous  folly  of  the  middle-aged."  Not  that  we  seniors 
expect  awe.  Awe!  Ye  gods!  All  we  ask  from  the  junior 
years  is  permission  to  live  and  go  about  our  petty  business 
until  by  the  grace  of  God  and  Mr.  Brebner  we  shuffle  off  this 
mortal  coil  next  May.  Meanwhile,  I,  a  harmless,  necessary 
senior,  creep  around  college  halls  with  a  profound  sense  of 
unworthiness,  of  being  an  excrescence  on  academic  life; 
shrinking  into  a  corner  to  make  way  for  some  celebrated 
sophomore  as  he  strides  by  with  young  but  furrowed  brow, 
intent  on  Welt-Politik  or  the  next  dance,  not  deigning  to  cast 
a  look  to  right  or  left — little  suspecting  how  grateful  I  should 
be  for  even  the  quiver  of  an  eyelid! 

As  I  contemplate  the  younger  generation  with  its  cheerful 
omniscience,  its  infinite  assurance,  I  realize  that  we  seniors 
are  indeed  superfluities;  like  the  grandsire  in  the  chimney- 
corner  we  sit  and  talk  sadly  of  the  good  old  days  when  fresh- 
men still  had  much  to  learn,  and  reverence  had  not  perished 
from  the  earth.    Our  juniors  are  terribly  at  ease  in  Zion. 

Dogberry. 
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What's  What 

He  kneiv  what's  what,  and  that's  as  high 
As  metaphysic  wit  can  fly. 

OUR  excellent  and  ubiquitous  (no,  not  iniquitous,  Mr.  Print- 
ter's  devil,)  business  manager  reports  a  singular  backward- 
ness on  the  part  of  publishers  in  coming  forward  to  secure 
our  valuable  testimonials,  see  January  issue  of  The  Rebel.  There 
are  wise  publishers.  Mr.  Gundy,  for  instance,  and  Mr.  McClelland. 
They  know  what's  what!  Just  look  at  their  progress  since  they 
hitched  their  waggons  to  our  star !  Messrs.  McClelland  &  Stewart 
have  been  obliged  to  pull  down  their  barns  and  build  greater,  while 
Mr.  Gundy  has  pulled  down  a  golf  course  with  all  its  bunkers,  and 
built  a  new  one!  Speaking  of  testimonials,  a  good  story  is  told  of 
a  certain  Rhodes  scholar  from  Oklahoma  or  Nebraska,  no  matter 
whence.  The  quality  and  quantity  of  his  testimonials  were  so  im- 
pressive that  the  Head  of  the  Oxford  College  to  which  he  was  re- 
commended, placing  them  on  the  table,  said  to  his  selection  com- 
mittee, "This  gentleman  appears  to  combine  the  qualities  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  Hercules,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  admit  him" ! 

On  the  other  hand,  a  certain  Scotch  minister  in  the  course  of  a 
judiciously  discriminating  prayer  at  the  funeral  of  a  deceased 
brother  is  reported  to  have  addressed  the  Lord  as  follows:  "Lord, 
thou  knowest  that  with  all  his  leemitations  he  was  a  good  man" ! 

The  nature  of  the  place  where  the  Literary  Drummer  is  at 
present  sojourning  is  still  carefully  concealed  by  him,  but  he 
assures  us  that  the  books  we  send  him,  with  all  their  limitation,  are 
better  than  anything  he  has  yet  found  there.  He  hints  with  a 
certain  reticence  which  may  only  be  due  to  respect  for  the  repu- 
tations of  the  respective  authors  that  he  is  a  little  tired  of  Le  Feu, 
and  the  Undying  Fire,  but  at  this  point  the  Ouija  board  becomes 
unsteady,  probably  owing  to  strong  emotion.  This  is  his  report,  or 
we  should  say,  these  are  his  testimonials,  regarding  this  month's 
surprise  packet : 

The  Man  on  Horseback,  by  Achmed  Abdullah,  $1.75.  McClel- 
land &  Stewart.  Achmed  Abdullah  has  attracted  considerable  at- 
tention of  late.  His  most  recent  story  is  a  thrilling  rush  of  adven- 
ture from  cover  to  cover.  A  gold  mine,  a  cowboy,  and  a  girl,  poker, 
a  duel,  Berlin,  the  inevitable  war  flavours,  and  you  have  a  heady 
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cocktail  which  for  a  brief  rosy  moment  will  cover  the  drab  reality  of 
common  life  with  a  glowing  mist  of  romance.    Enough  said. 

The  Lady  with  the  Other  Lamp.  The  Story  of  Blanche  Read 
Johnston.  Told  by  Mary  Morgan  Dean.  McClelland  &  Stewart. 
The  Literary  Drummer  was  particularly  attracted  by  one  of  the 
Lady's  acquaintances,  an  Irishman;  said  he  to  the  Lady:  "I  don't 
like  yer  religion,  but  I  likes  yer  soup ;"  and  again,  "I  eats  well,  1 
sleeps  well,  but  when  I  sees  a  little  work  I  trimbles  all  over."  The 
work  of  the  Lady  with  the  Other  Lamp  is  a  fascinating  record  of 
heroic  and  self-sacrificing  service. 

Between  You  and  Me,  by  Sir  Harry  Lauder,  $2.50.  McClelland 
&  Stewart.  "It's  a  bonny  world,  I'm  tellin'  ye !  It  was  worth  sav- 
ing and  saved  it's  been,  if  only  you  and  I  and  the  rest  of  us  that's 
alive  and  fit  to  work  and  play  and  do  our  part  will  do  as  we  should." 
That  is  Harry  Lauder's  message  (awa'  wi'  the  "Sir,"I  canna  thole 
it) .  His  great  discovery  of  the  war  is  that  humanity  is  the  great- 
est thing  in  the  world.  We  thought  he  knew  it  before,  but  he  says 
he  found  it  in  the  war,  and  he  should  know.  Anyhow,  he  tells  his 
story  in  his  own  inimitable  way,  and  none  of  his  friends  must  miss 
his  book. 

•  The  Man  with  Three  Names,  by  Harold  MacGrath.  Gundy. 
I  have  three  names.  I  have  always  felt  that  it  was  bad  form  to 
have  more,  while  it  shewed  a  poor  spirit,  a  lack  of  imagination,  to 
have  less.  I  knew  a  boy  at  school  who  had  seven  names  and  was 
not  ashamed.  He  was  slimy,  we  called  him  the  Centipede  and  con- 
sidered him  a  worm,  which  he  was.  Harold  MacGrath,  who  ought 
to  have  three  names,  unless  Mac  counts  for  one,  has  come  back  with 
a  thrilling  mystery  story  of  a  man  whose  three  names  represent 
three  lives,  three  interwoven  personalities,  the  disentangling  of 
which  may  be  despised  by  any  one  with  more  than  three  names, 
and  may  prove  too  much  for  any  one  with  less  than  three,  but  will 
be  a  joy  to  all  those  ninety  and  nine  just  persons  who  have  three 
names. 

The  Gray  Mask,  by  Wadsworth  Camp,  $1.75  net.  Gundy. 
They  may  talk  about  the  Eternal  Feminine.  It  is  the  Eternal  Child 
that  I  find  at  every  turn,  with  his  insatiable  love  for  the  mysterious. 
There  used  to  be  a  fearful  joy  in  seeing  the  masked  revellers  on 
Guy  Fawkes'  night,  and  a  still  more  wonderful  joy  in  wearing  a 
mask,  feeling  oneself  a  figure  of  mystery.  The  Gray  Mask  captured 
the  Eternal  Child,  and  the  Literary  Drummer  ceased  to  drum,  and 
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listened  like  a  three  years'  child  to  a  tale  of  dread  and  mystery, 
listened  until  the  last  page  was  turned.  It  will  capture  the  child 
in  Rebel  readers. 

The  Iron  Furrow,  by  George  C.  Shedd,  $1.75  net.  Gundy.  A 
story  of  mesas  and  canons  and  arroyos  and  fresnos,  of  a  fight  with 
nature,  brute  and  human,  in  the  alkali  desert.  We  all  love  a  pretty 
fighter,  and  Lee  Bryant  is  as  pretty  a  fighter  as  you  will  find  in  a 
moon  of  days.  Mr.  Bryant,  let  me  introduce  you  to  the  readers  of 
the  Rebel,  you  will  find  them  appreciative  company. 


Falstaff  in  Flanders 

I  saw  him  in  a  French  estaminet, 
A  corpulent,  swash-buckling  Quarters-bloke, 
Who  held  a  bomb-proof  job,  and  loved  to  soak 
His  monstrous  frame  in  liquor,  night  and  day. 

Back;  in  a  corner,  with  a  glass  of  wine, 

I  smoked  a  cigarette  and  watched  the  fun. 

Old  Quarters  told  new  men  brave  things  he'd  done, 

And  they  bought  drinks.     (He'd  never  seen  the  line.) 

Half-drowsed  with  smoke  and  wine  I  looked  again, 
The  tables,  forms,  and  pots  of  beer  were  there, 
But  changed  were  all  the  costumes  of  the  men. 
Were  quarters  sat,  I  heard  a  bluff  rogue  swear 
Good  round  old  Tudor  oaths,  and  sing,  and  laugh, 
The  Quarters-bloke — why,  he  was  old  Falstaff! 

G.  R. 
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"The  Lists" 

A  Field  for  Literary  Jousting. 

A.  The  Rebel  offers  a  monthly  prize  of  five  dollars  for  the  best 
short  story  or  one-act  play,  not  exceeding  two  thousand  words. 

B.  The  Rebel  offers  a  monthly  prize  of  five  dollars  for  the  best 
article  or  poem  of  literary  merit  from  a  new  contributor. 

Notice  to  Competitors. 

"  The  Lists  "  are  open  to  all  readers  of  The.  Rebel  unless  specifically  restricted 

All  envelopes  must  be  addressed  to  "The  Lists"  Editor,  The  Rebel,  University 
College. 

The  name  and  address  of  every  competitor  must  be  written  on  the  MS.  itself. 
Pseudonyms  -will  be  used  in  publication  upon  request. 

Competitors  must  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

The  Editor  reserves  the  right  of  withholding  any  award  in  case,  in  his  opinion, 
matter  submitted  is  not  of  sufficient  merit. 

The  Editor  reserves  the  right  of  printing  on  this  page  any  matter  sent  in  for 
competition,  whether  it  is  awarded  a  prize  or  not. 


THE  prize  for  competition  "A"  goes  this  month  to  "Mac," 
whose  story  "Fear"  is  printed  below.  We  should  like  to  see 
W.  L.  M.  write  again.  "What's  in  a  Name,  Jiggs?"  was  very 
well  done,  but  the  subject  chosen  was  perhaps  too  slight  to  justify 
;he  length  at  which  it  was  treated,  and  there  was  a  certain  incon- 
gruity between  the  character  of  the  heroine  and  the  promiscuous 
manner  in  which  she  formed  the  acquaintance  which  is  the  theme 
)f  the  story.  We  give  the  award  to  "Fear"  as  a  convincing  treat- 
ment of  a  well-chosen  subject.  Owing  to  a  misunderstanding  re- 
garding the  terms  upon  which  the  play  "The  Steps"  was  submitted, 
t  will  be  reserved  for  next  month's  competition. 


Within  the  Lists  I  now  advance 
To  run  amuck  with  sword  and  lance, 
In  gallant  joust  to  overthrow 
Each  venturesome  and  sturdy  foe 
Or  be  myself  subdued,  perchance. 

Erst  did  I  sigh,  with  longing  glance 
On  this  fair  field  "Though  it  entrance 
'Tis  for  my  betters ;  I'll  not  go 
Within  the  Lists." 
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But  neither  helm  nor  cognizance 
Has  yet  appeared,  which  circumstance 
Has  much  encouraged  me  to  show 
Myself  and  challenge  every  foe 
To  instant  combat  a  l'outrance 
Within  the  Lists. 


Fear 


I  KNEW  from  the  first,  or,  rather,  I  felt,  for  there  was  nothing 
quite  definite  enough  to  be  called  knowledge,  that  there  was 
something  wrong  with  the  house.  But  what  could  be  wrong? 
The  place  was  old,  true,  but  it  was  sound.  There  were  two  discol- 
oured spots  on  the  roof  where  the  rain  soaked  through,  but  the 
stout  old  walls  defied  the  wildest  storm. 

Indeed,  if  ever  man  had  cause  to  be  thoroughly  happy,  I  had 
that  night.  I  was  alone  in  the  house — except  for  the  mice — and 
my  nearest  human  neighbour  was  fully  five  miles  away.  I  had  my 
oldest  and  strongest  pipe,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  tobacco  and 
books ;  and  I  was  sitting  in  a  huge,  deep-padded  old  ark  of  an  arm- 
chair, before  an  excellent  fire.  I  could  hear  the  wind  whooping 
and  whistling  outside,  and,  if  I  wished,  could  catch  through  the 
small,  square-paned,  uncurtained  windows,  vague  glimpses  of  bare  < 
branches  tossing  in  the  rainy  wind. 

Yet  a  vague  uneasiness  possessed  me,  the  more  terrifying  be- 
cause of  its  vagueness,  for  it  is  true,  with  a  startling  and  awful 
literalness,  that  I  am  afraid  of  nothing.  I  think  I  may  say,  with 
all  due  modesty  and  respect  for  truth,  that  when  there  is  some- 
thing definite  to  fear,  I  am  not  greatly  perturbed  by  it,  probably 
because  I  never  fully  realize  the  danger  till  it  is  past,  but  when 
there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  be  afraid  of,  I  am  often  seized  by  an 
unaccountable,  shameful,  and  quite  uncontrollable  panic. 

Annoyed  at  myself  for  my  foolishness  in  entertaining  such 
notions,  I  replenished  the  fire,  and  began  picking  over  my  books. 
First,  I  remember,  I  took  up  the  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam,  but 
for  the  first  time  the  amiable  old  cynic  failed  to  charm.  Book  after 
book  I  opened,  read  for  a  moment,  and  laid  aside.  Poe's  weird  tale 
of  the  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher  held  me  for  a  few  moments 
spell-bound,  but  with  an  effort,  almost  with  a  shudder,  I  put  it  from 
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me,  just  as  the  candle  by  which  I  had  been  reading,  went  out  for 
lack  of  fuel. 

Then  I  refilled  my  pipe  and  leaned  back,  gazing  into  the  fire  and 
enveloping  myself  in  a  fragrant  cloud.  The  idea  came  to  me  that 
Zeus,  "the  cloud-wrapped  son  of  Kronos,"  must  have  been  addicted 
to  this  same  excellent  habit.  The  ordinary  cloud  is  a  damp,  cold, 
vaporous  misery,  quite  capable  of  giving  even  a  god  a  cold  in  the 
head,  or  causing  rheumatism  in  celestial  joints.  I  cannot  conceive 
of  the  Father  of  gods  and  men  choosing  such  a  cloak,  but  even  the 
great  Olympian  might  well  rejoice  in  surrounding  himself  with  an 
odorous  mantle  of  sweet  Virginia. 

My  gaze  wandered  to  the  window.  The  sky  was  covered  with 
clouds,  but  a  livid,  unpleasant  glow  lingered  over  their  surface. 
Against  this  background  the  bare  branches  of  the  maples  and  the 
tall  elms  were  tossing  wildly,  while  farther  off  I  could  see  the  sway- 
ing tops  of  the  row  of  spruces  that  surrounded  the  house  on  three 
sides  as  a  windbreak.  A  cloud  bearing  a  grotesque  resemblance 
to  a  man  with  a  huge  burden  on  his  back  hurried  across  my  field  of 
vision,  and  my  thoughts  turned  to  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  almost 
the  first  book  that  I  ever  read.  One  of  the  illustrations  in  it  made 
a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  my  memory — a  picture  of  Chris- 
tian in  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death.  There  was  Christian 
walking  along  the  narrow  path  between  the  two  abysses,  while 
around  and  above,  but  especially  behind  him,  hovered  the  most 
repulsive  demons;  one  was  almost  clutching  his  shoulder  with  its 
claws.  In  my  boyhood,  I  never  could  go  up  or  down  stairs  in  the 
dark  without  feeling  those  demoniacal  claws  on  my  shoulder ;  and 
often  when  I  would  creep  into  bed,  I  would  lie  with  my  back  close 
pressed  against  the  wall,  for  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  go  to 
sleep  when  tormented  by  the  idea  that  some  frightful  fiend  might 
be  creeping  up  behind  my  back,  to  pounce  on  me  suddenly  as  I  lay 
there  defenceless  and  ignorant  of  his  approach. 

My  mind  sped  on  from  this  to  all  the  uncanny  things  I  had  ever 
heard  of,  and  headless  bodies,  sheeted  ghosts,  walking  corpses  and 
grinning  skeletons  passed  in  endless  line  before  me. 

Much  time  passed,  how  much  I  do  not  know.  The  falling  of  a 
stick  in  the  fireplace  aroused  me.  My  pipe  was  out,  the  fire  was 
low,  and  the  room  was  becoming  chilly.  Outside,  the  storm  con- 
tinued with  unabated  violence. 
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I  rose  from  my  chair,  shivering  slightly,  lit  a  candle,  and  placed 
it  on  the  table.  Then  I  turned  down  the  covers  of  the  bed,  and, 
sitting  down  on  it,  began  to  make  ready  for  the  night.  Scarcely 
had  I  begun  when  the  candle  nickered  a  little,  and  went  out.  With 
an  exclamation  of  annoyance  I  struck  another  match,  moved  over 
to  the  table,  which  was  about  six  feet  away,  and  relit  the  candle. 
Hardly  had  I  returned  to  the  bed  when  the  flame  again  disappeared, 
this  time  without  flickering,  but  suddenly,  as  if  some  one  had  set 
an  extinguisher  on  it.  Once  more  I  struck  a  match,  and  inspected 
the  candle  carefully,  but  could  find  nothing  wrong  with  it.  With 
a  hand  that  shook  a  little  I  relit  it,  piling  up  some  of  my  books  to 
shield  it  from  chance  draughts,  though  I  could  not  imagine  where 
any  could  enter. 

I  returned  to  the  bed  and  sat  down,  watching  the  candle, 
with  my  brain  in  a  turmoil,  and  my  pulse  racing.  Suddenly  a  huge 
black  shadow,  a  terrible  shape,  which  I  cannot  describe,  but  shall 
never  forget,  arose  with  fearful  rapidity  behind  the  candle, 
stretched  out  as  it  were  a  hand  over  it,  and  put  it  out.  Then,  I 
will  swear,  though  how  I  knew  it  I  cannot  tell,  it  started  to  move 
towards  me.  I  think  I  screamed.  I  know  that  in  an  ecstasy  of 
terror  I  threw  myself  back  and  turned  completely  over,  alighting 
on  my  feet  on  the  other  side  of  the  bed.  Madly  I  rushed  for  the 
door,  jerked  it  open,  and  rushed  out.  With  frantic  haste  but  with 
scrupulous  care  I  blocked  it  shut  to  cut  off  pursuit,  and  ran  and 
stumbled,  bareheaded  and  barefooted  through  the  storm  to  a  neigh- 
bour's. 

How  do  I  explain  it?    I  cannot. 

Mac. 
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Editorial 

It  is  a  strange  psychological  paradox  that  in  the  midst  of 
the  late  war-fever  and  determination  to  fight  men  spoke  con- 
fidently of  the  end  of  all  war,  while  now,  with  the  League  of 
Nations  a  consummated  fact,  they  discuss  with  quiet  certainty 
the  prospects  of  the  next  conflict.  We  not  only  prepare  for 
the  worst,  but  are  seemingly  determined  to  consider  it  inevit- 
able :  a  promising  way  to  make  it  inevitable.  The  only  thing 
that  will  prevent  war  is  a  universal  determination  against  its 
occurrence,  and  it  is  high  time  for  the  general  public  to  cease 
considering  the  importance  of  merely  national  armament  and 
give  all  their  best  thought  and  effort  to  endow  the  League  with 
such  practibility  and  power  that  it  may  control  any  interna- 
tional friction  before  it  reaches  the  point  of  hostilities. 

*       *       * 

A  man  fresh  from  England  recently  remarked  that  he 
could  not  understand  Canadian  enthusiasm  over  local  affairs 
in  face  of  the  far  greater  importance  of  those  of  Britain,  and 
of  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  This  statement  possesses  some 
truth.  Canada  is  undoubtedly  self-centered,  but  before  she 
can  hope  to  be  an  effective  member  of  the  Empire  she  must 
develope  a  nationality  of  her  own.  No  man  is  worthy  of  his 
family  who  does  not  live  an  intense  private  life.  Till  the  war 
Canada  scarcely  possessed  a  national  spirit  and  even  yet  there 
is  a  lamentable  disinterest  in  public  affairs.     National  ques- 
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tions  must  be  of  vital  interest  to  everyone,  and  positions  of 
public  importance  the  aim  of  her  best  men,  before  Canada  can 

undertake  a  great  role  in  the  Empire. 

*  *       * 

We  hear  that  the  Humane  Society  keeps  a  grave-yard  for 
the  burial  of  dead  pets.  If  we  can  carry  sentimentality  thus 
far  why  cannot  it  be  applied  to  the  useful  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing the  defacement  of  our  roads  and  landscapes  by  commer- 
cial egotism?  We  know  an  example  where  the  finest  view  in  a 
beautiful  district  is  irretrievably  marred  by  a  giant  hoarding 

proclaiming  the  virtues  of ,  and  there  is  scarcely 

a  country  road  which  is  not  blemished  by  the  crude  colouring 
and  inscriptions  of  a  hundred  advertisements.  Surely  some 
society  might  be  formed  to  take  up  this  evil,  and,  if  necessary, 
obtain  legislation  for  its  control. 

After  this  issue,  the  last  for  the  term,  The  Rebel  enters 
upon  a  change.  In  September  we  will  come  before  the  public 
under  a  new  name,  The  Canadian  Forum.  A  definite  policy 
of  expansion  has  been  adopted  by  the  Editors;  a  wider  range 
of  writers  will  be  sought  and  consequently  a  wider  range  of 
readers  attracted,  while  twelve  issues  a  year  will  be  published 
instead  of  six.  The  Rebel  has  passed  through  the  transitional 
stage  from  the  position  of  an  undergraduate  magazine  to  that 
of  a  general  political  and  literary  one.  The  Canadian  Forum, 
not  a  new  paper,  but  the  logical  extension  of  The  Rebel,  will 
be  edited  on  wider  lines  appealing  to  all  those  interested  in 
politics,  literature  and  art,  while  it  will  continue  to  print 
material  of  a  general  interest  on  university  subjects. 

The  success  of  this  venture  depends  not  only  on  the  Edi- 
torial Committee,  but  also  on  contributors  and  subscribers. 
We  ask,  therefore,  those  who  have  written  and  subscribed  for 
us  in  the  past  to  do  so  again,  and  it  will  add  greatly  to  the 
security  of  our  position  if  this  is  done  during  the  summer 
before  the  first  new  issue  in  October.  Our  address  will 
continue  to  be  The  University  of  Toronto  P.O.,  Toronto. 

*  *         * 

We  have  heard  that  an  undergraduate  magazine  will  be 
issued  next  year  in  the  University  of  Toronto,  which  will 
occupy  the  position  that  The  Rebel  did  at  its  inception.  With 
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the  great  increase  in  attendance  at  the  University  there  should 
be  an  excellent  opportunity  for  its  development  while  its  need 
is  undeniable.  To  this  future  contemporary  we  wish  the  best 
of  success. 

It  is  rumoured  that  Canada  may  "control  her  timber  sup- 
plies." This  may  be  a  beginning,  but  at  best  it  is  but  a  half- 
way measure.  For  years  there  has  been  talk  of  reforestation 
in  Canada,  but  no  action  seems  imminent  with  regard  to  the 
vast  forest  areas  of  the  Dominion.  These  are  rapidly  becom- 
ing depleted.  For  instance,  in  Northern  Ontario  whole  dis- 
tricts which  used  to  be  covered  with  pine  are  almost  wholly 
denuded  of  these  trees  and  nature  alone  is  replacing  them.  A 
vigorous  reforestation  policy  is  necessary,  not  only  to  ensure 
the  future  supply  of  timber,  but  for  the  revenue  it  would 
yield  the  country. 
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On  the  Shore 

(A  man  speaks.) 

Was  that  a  cry  you  say  you  heard  ? 
Where?    No.    The  winds  would  drown  it  quite. 
No  sound  would  reach  the  shore  to-night, 
Except  the  scream  of  some  wild  bird. 

A  flash  you  say  that  cut  the  rain 
Like  a  red  knife?    It  could  not  be; 
There's  nothing  living  in  this  sea. 
Don't  look  so  frightened.    What, — again! 

The  life-boat!     They  are  hailing  me. 
They  need  a  man  for  the  stern  oar; 
The  wind  drives  dead  upon  this  shore; 
A  rudder's  helpless  in  this  sea. 

(A  woman  speaks.) 
No.    That  was  not  a  scream  I  heard ; 
One  could  not  hear  so  far  away. 
That  flash  was  but  the  breakers'  spray, 
That  cry, — the  note  of  some  wild  bird. 


E.  J.  P. 
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A  Return  to  Tragedy 

AT  one  of  the  numerous  literary  clubs,  cliques  and  coteries 
where  undergraduate  Oxford  gathers — or  did  gather 
before  the  war — the  question  was  being  raised  for  the 
thousandth  time,  What  is  the  nature  and  purpose  of  Art? 
There  were  some  present  who  held  this  was  a  fundamental 
matter  and  must  be  treated  with  the  greatest  subtilty.  There 
were  others  who  held  that  it  was  quite  superficial  and  must  be 
treated  with  the  greatest  clarity.  The  opinions  of  Wilde  and 
Tolstoi  and  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  were  bandied  about.  The 
ideals  of  Truth  and  Strength  and  Beauty  clashed  and  gave 
battle.  Then  came  one  of  those  frequent  silences  in  debate 
that  signify  a  weariness  of  the  soul  and  a  yearning  to  return 
to  the  flesh.  Somebody  poured  out  a  second  round  of  chilled 
coffee.  And  from  a  comfortable  chair  there  proceeded  the 
attenuated  voice  of  a  visiting  don.  He  thought  they  were — 
well,  off  the  point — that  is  to  say,  more  or  less.  Surely,  surely 
(he  felt  for  a  match)  the  real  purpose  of  Art  was  to  perpetu- 
ate a  belief  in  humanity.  The  Tolstoins  breathed  freely;  the 
Wildians  sniffed;  the  Shawians  moved  their  pipes  from  one 
corner  of  their  mouths  to  the  other.  Then  arose  a  schemer  of 
words,  a  Dabbler  in  the  Drama,  who  proceeded  to  demolish 
the  thesis  of  the  visiting  don.  He  pointed  out  that  Art  was 
both  useful  and  free;  that  it  was  profoundly  moral  in  its  re- 
sults but  non-moral  in  its  methods;  that  it  was  in  short,  to 
quote  Aristotle,  a  purging  of  the  emotions,  and  at  the  same 
time,  to  epitomize  Mr.  Shaw,  a  purging  of  the  conventions. 
And  therefore  it  did  appear  to  him  to  be  rather  beside  the 
question  to  speak  of  a  belief  in  humanity,  when  humanity 
itself  was  made  up,  nine-tenths  of  it,  Sir,  of  convention,  and 
the  other  tenth  of  immoral  emotions.  And  with  humanity  thus 
disposed  of,  the  club  (clique  or  coterie)  bade  each  other  a 
cheery  good-night. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  the  clever  undergraduate,  the  don  was 
probably  right.  If  the  subject  matter  of  art — it  is  good  to  re- 
turn to  the  small  "a" — is  for  the  most  part  humanity,  the 
treatment  of  the  subject  is  necessarily  human.  A  landscape 
and  a  fugue  have  for  their  respective  contents  nature  and  the 
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pure  intelligence ;  but  the  significance  of  both  lies  in  the  fact 
that  they  reflect  the  moods  and  tenses  of  a  humanity  that  is 
both  earthly  and  intelligent.  In  the  second  place,  art  has  tra- 
ditions rather  than  conventions ;  the  former  are  fundamental 
and  eternal,  the  latter  are  superficial  and  transitory.  And  the 
two  vary  in  inverse  ratio.  When  the  traditions  of  art  are 
observed  to  the  full  there  are  no  conventions ;  when  they  de- 
cline in  prestige,  conventions  spring  up  with  mushroom 
growth.  If  the  traditions  of  art  were  reducible  to  a  single 
formula,  it  might  be  this :  the  treatment  of  a  subject  worthy 
of  human  consideration  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  subject. 
This  is  the  spoudaiotes*  of  the  Greeks  and  the  "high  serious- 
ness" of  Matthew  Arnold.  It  is  not  a  question  of  superhuman 
morality  or  even  of  gravity,  but  one  of  natural  decency  (in  the 
sense  of  fitness)  and  of  dignity  (in  the  sense  of  worthiness). 
It  is  quite  true  that  Matthew  Arnold  and  other  exponents  of 
Hellenic  culture  would  be  aghast  before  the  recognized  and 
legitimate  expression  of  modern  thought.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  these  worthies  did  not  live  to  see  the  triumph 
over  the  ideal  Good  and  Beautiful  of  psychology  among  the 
northern  races  of  Europe,  and  of  the  science  of  observation 
among  those  of  the  south.  But  the  principle  of  "high  serious- 
ness" is  as  true  to-day  as  it  was  in  the  age  of  Pericles.  The 
subject-matter  of  art  has  been  extended  to  the  limits  of 
psychology  and  natural  observation — for  are  not  these  worthy 
of  human  consideration? — and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  artist  to 
treat  these  subjects  in  a  worthy  manner.  In  this  holding  fast 
to  tradition,  he  will  be  contributing  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
to  that  vast  treasury  of  human  expression  which,  and  which 
alone,  is  art.  He  will  be  one  more  witness  to  the  final  efficacy 
of  that  primitive  leisure  which  sociologists  recognize  as  the 
origin  of  all  civilization.  He  will  in  short  be  perpetuating,  in 
the  words  of  the  Oxford  don,  the  belief  in  humanity. 

The  history  of  the  drama  reveals  this  truth  more  clearly 
perhaps  than  that  of  any  other  art.  The  personages  in  Greek 
tragedy  were  not  men,  but  great  principles  of  thought  and 
action  incarnate  in  human  form.  In  its  helplessness  to  avert 
disaster  and  in  its  wise  saws  and  obvious  platitudes,  the  Greek 
chorus  represented  all  that  was  human  and  nothing  more. 
Nor  were  the  issues  of  the  cheap  moral  kind  to  which  we 
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have  become  to-day  almost  reconciled.  The  modern  play 
"with  a  purpose"  assumes  the  existence  of  a  single  ideal, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  in  accord  with  the  popular  idea  of 
what  is  morally  sound.  The  Greek  tragedy  set  up  two  con- 
flicting ideals,  both  of  which  appealed  to  the  moral  sense  of 
the  people.  Modern  taste  has  relegated  the  villain  to  the  melo- 
drama, but  it  still  depends  for  plot  upon  the  fool.  Greek 
tragedy  had  neither,  for  neither  can  truthfully  be  said  to 
represent  ideals.  It  had  its  tyrants  and  its  victims,  but  they 
were  of  an  order  above  the  moral  Pharisees  and  Publicans  of 
real  life.  It  was  in  its  comedy  that  the  ancient  world  por- 
trayed the  actual  conflict  of  morals  and  manners.  To  the 
average  Greek  assisting  at  the  dramatic  trilogy  or  tetrology, 
it  came  perhaps  as  a  pleasing  relief  to  the  intense  idealism  of 
the  preceding  tragedies.  In  a  religious  sense,  it  was  an  offer- 
ing to  the  gods  of  man  as  he  really  is,  devoid  of  heroics  and 
glamour.  It  is  this  comedy  spirit — by  no  means  always 
comic — which  has  persisted  to  modern  times,  and  on  which, 
the  influence  of  late  Roman  tragedy  on  French  and  English 
dramatists  notwithstanding,  hangs  the  fame  of  the  great  im- 
mortals in  European  drama.  But  as  concerns  tragedy  itself, 
there  is  a  significant  distinction  between  the  Greek  and  the 
Elizabethan  dramatists.  The  melancholy  Prince  of  Denmark 
is  not  a  victim  of  Necessity,  as  were  the  heroes  of  Aeschylus, 
but  a  victim  of  circumstance,  an  essentially  modern  thing. 
Hamlet  is  the  prototype,  as  M.  Paul  Bourget  and  Anatole 
France  have  pointed  out,  of  modern  pessimism,  which  is  driven 
not  to  action  but  to  contemplation,  and  is  destroyed  not  by 
the  pitiful  gods  but  by  pitiless  despair. 

This  is  essentially  "high  seriousness,"  but  of  a  new  order. 
For  psychology  and  the  science  of  observation  have  in  fact 
reconstructed  human  thought,  and  this  is  reflected  by  the 
contemporary  stage.  On  the  one  hand  moral  axioms,  whether 
they  relate  to  society  or  to  the  individual,  no  longer  pass  un- 
challenged. A  relative  has  been  substituted  for  an  absolute 
ideal,  and  actions  are  for  the  most  part  judged  by  the 
Machiavellian  standard  of  success.  In  the  old-fashioned 
melodrama,  virtue  was  always  finally  triumphant.  In  the 
modern  play,  there  are  neither  virtues  nor  vices,  but  only 
more  and  less  expedient  solutions  of  the  problem.     On  the 
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other  hand,  actual  observation  has  shown  that  man  occupies 
a  limited  place  in  the  universe  and  that  the  individual  will  is 
bounded  not  only  by  other  wills,  but  by  unthinking  matter  and 
uncontrollable  circumstance.  Things,  blind  and  pitiless, 
occupy  as  large  a  place  on  the  stage  as  the  personages  them- 
selves. Heredity  and  economics  solve  the  problems  of  human- 
ity with  greater  efficacy,  say  the  dramatists  of  to-day,  than 
kings  and  priests  and  prophets.  Perhaps  they  are  right.  In 
that  case,  the  "high  seriousness"  of  Hellenic  culture  will  again 
be  accepted  as  the  touchstone  of  art. 

The  modern  drama  will  be  held  in  a  large  measure  responsi- 
ble for  the  success  or  failure  of  the  attempt  to  restore  this 
basic  tradition.  If  it  does  away  with  the  mock-heroics  and 
sham-morality  of  the  polite  melodrama  it  may  revive  the 
nobility  and  grandeur  of  ancient  tragedy.  It  will  profit  by 
psychology  and  observation  to  this  extent  that  the  great  prob- 
lems of  humanity  will  be  substituted  for  foot-light  heroes  and 
villains,  and  the  eternal  conflict  between  two  co-existing  truths 
will  again  find  its  place  on  the  stage.  It  will  perpetuate  a 
belief  in  humanity  as  the  incarnation  of  these  conflicting 
ideals,  and  not  as  caricatures  of  angels  and  knaves  and  fools. 
It  will  be  a  worthy  treatment  of  a  worthy  subject.  It  will 
mean  a  return  to  tragedy.  D.  P.  W. 


Life 

(From  the  French.) 

Brief  is  life: 

With  dreams  it  may, 
Perchance,  be  rife, 

And  then — away! 

Life  is  vain; 

A  little  hope, 
And  hate  insane, 

And  then — the  rope. 


J.  R.  K. 
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'The  Alchemist' 


THE  first  night's  performance  of  The  Alchemist  was,  from 
all  reports  that  have  reached  me,  of  the  nature  of  a 
dress  rehearsal  practised  on  the  public  with  indifferent 
success.  I  was  informed  that  I  should  have  to  sit  until  mid- 
night hearing  actors  miss  their  cues  and  bungle  their  lines, 
and  that  only  as  the  reward  of  the  closest  attention  I  might 
catch  here  and  there  a  few  audible  and  familiar  words,  but 
not  enough  audible  and  familiar  words  to  elucidate  the  pro- 
ceedings on  the  stage. 

Hart  House  audiences  are  sympathetic  but  intelligent,  and 
the  Players  Club  must  realize  that  their  sympathy  is  to  be 
reached  only  through  their  intelligence.  It  is  a  matter  of 
regret,  therefore,  that  an  unfavourable  impression  was  cre- 
ated on  Thursday  night,  for  in  spite  of  the  convincing  success 
of  subsequent  performances  there  still  remain  some  four  hun- 
dred subscribers  whose  favour  will  have  to  be  conquered  anew, 
and  these  subscribers  are  probably  ruefully  reflecting  that 
they  hold  first  night  tickets  for  the  remainder  of  the  season. 

When  the  players  after  Thursday  night's  rehearsal  settled 
down  to  business  they  behaved  themselves  so  well  that  a 
critic  who  in  a  helpful  way  wishes  to  note  defects  is  not  pro- 
vided with  as  ample  material  as  the  ordinary  visiting  com- 
pany affords  him.  Conversation  with  a  few  back-seaters  fur- 
nishes him  with  the  hint  that  the  actor,  in  spite  of  Gordon 
Craig's  pious  wish  for  his  elimination,  still  exists,  and  that 
audiences  have  an  incurable  if  criminal  desire  to  hear  what 
he  says.  Having  good  ears,  a  front  seat,  and  knowing  the 
play,  I  cannot  affirm  that  I  lost  much  of  the  dialogue,  but  the 
actor  who  is  old-fashioned  enough  to  think  that  words  have 
still  some  value  must  enunciate  for  indifferent  ears,  back 
seats,  and  spectators  not  familiar  with  the  play.  So  even  on 
Saturday  night,  when  the  actors  were  playing  with  verve  and 
confidence  there  were  a  few  among  the  audience  for  whom  the 
mere  intonation  of  the  voice  and  the  pantomime  of  movement 
and  gesture  had  to  suffice  as  commentary  on  the  meaning.  In 
an  old  play  whose  subject  matter  and  language  are  alike  un- 
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familiar,  enunciation  is  a  consideration  of  importance.  Much 
was  said  during  the  evening  of  "projection."     Verb.  sap.  sat. 

I  confess  to  having  been  delighted  with  the  play  throughout, 
or  until  perhaps  from  sheer  fatigue — not  mine,  but  the  actors' 
— the  pitch  dropped  towards  the  close.  I  don't  pretend  that 
I  heard  all  the  words  in  the  opening  quarrel  scene,  for  quite 
designedly  it  was  taken  at  a  breathless  pace.  It  was  obvious 
enough  and  sufficient  that  two  rogues  were  quarrelling  over 
the  spoils,  and  that  the  sagacious  Dol  was  trying  to  reconcile 
their  differences.  What  the  obtuse  of  ear  may  not  have  under- 
stood was  that  Face,  the  respected  and  trusted  butler  Jeremy, 
had  furnished  Subtle  with  his  master's  house  so  that  they 
might  transact  their  profitable  business  together.  We  enjoyed 
the  quarrel  as  a  quarrel,  but  we  probably  missed  its  explan- 
atory value  as  exposition. 

When  Mr.  Ernest  Morgan  entered  as  Dapper,  the  clerk, 
the  play  had  already  found  itself.  The  scene  is  between  Face, 
Subtle  and  Dapper,  and  the  comedy  of  the  situation  was  ad- 
mirably rendered  by  the  three  impersonators  of  those  parts. 
Mr.  Wagner  had  convinced  us  already  in  Pathelin  that  he  had 
a  rare  gift  of  comic  portrayal,  and  as  the  Alchemist  he  sup- 
ported our  former  high  opinion  of  his  powers.  He  was  per- 
haps throughout  a  little  too  much  reminiscent  of  himself  on 
the  former  occasion.  Here  and  there  in  The  Alchemist  there 
was  an  opportunity  for  a  certain  mock  solemnity  which  he 
did  not  avail  himself  of,  and  I  throw  it  out  as  a  suggestion  that 
his  rendering  of  the  part  was  too  unrelievedly  burlesque.  His 
interpretation  of  it  was,  nevertheless,  in  its  own  way  masterly, 
erring  perhaps  only  on  the  side  of  being  too  original  and  per- 
sonal. Mr.  Ernest  Morgan  has  the  true  actor's  sense  of  ges- 
ture and  movement  and  intonation.  He  got  everything  out 
of  his  part  that  it  was  capable  of  giving,  and  Mr.  Basil  Morgan 
also  extracted  most  of  the  possibilities  out  of  his  protean 
roles.  The  same  three  came  together  in  the  later  scene  when 
Dapper  is  being  prepared  to  meet  his  Aunt,  the  queen  of  faery, 
and  here  again  the  combination  was  highly  effective.  Sir 
Epicure  Mammon  (Mr.  Richard  Blackburn),  whether  by  de- 
sign or  inadvertence,  had  most  of  the  poetic  lines  extracted 
from  his  part,  so  that  it  lacked  the  full  value  that  Ben  Jonson 
had  assigned  to  it.    At  times  his  apparent  effort  to  memorize 
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resulted  in  a  loss  of  flexibility,  but  he  acted  on  the  whole  with 
credit.  Mr.  Morley  Ayearst  and  Mr.  Charles  Best  as  Dol  and 
Dame  Pliant  were  entirely  satisfactory,  and  Dol's  fit  of  raving 
was  given  with  all  the  requisite  vehemence  to  amuse  the  audi- 
ence and  confound  the  too-aspiring  Mammon  whose  inadver- 
tent mention  of  the  Fifth  Monarchy  had  excited  her  mania  as 
Face  had  foretold.  The  whole  scene  was  excellently  carried 
off.  Subtle  enters  and  warns  Mammon  that  his  debased  long- 
ings will  mar  the  work  that  so  much  zeal  and  piety  have 
brought  to  perfection.  The  retorts  and  crucibles  are  heard  in 
violent  explosion,  and  Face  enters  to  announce  the  ruin  of 
their  hopes.  Subtle  swoons,  the  hapless  Mammon,  gulled  to 
the  end  by  Face,  departs : 

Subtle  (raising  his  head):  Face! 

Face  :    Ay. 

Subtle:    Is  he  gone? 

Face:    Yes,  and  as  heavily. 

As  all  the  gold  he  hoped  for  were  in's  blood. 

Let  us  be  light  though. 
Subtle  (leaping  up)  :  Ay,  as  balls,  and  bound 

And  hit  our  heads  against  the  roof  for  joy; 

There's  so  much  of  our  care  now  cast  away. 

In  the  following  scene  Surly,  disguised  as  the  Don,  enters 
with  Dame  Pliant,  whom  he  has  made  aware  of  the  knavery 
of  the  household.  Subtle  comes  in  to  pick  the  pockets  of  the 
simple  fellow  who  throws  off  his  disguise  and  strikes  him 
down.  This  was  all  well  executed,  but  Johnson's  ingenious  con- 
trivance that  followed  was  not  brought  home  to  the  audience. 
Face,  realizing  how  dangerous  Surly  has  become,  slips  out 
to  inform  Kastril,  the  quarreling  boy,  that  the  Spaniard  who 
is  courting  his  sister  is  an  impostor.  The  encounter  of  the 
two  is  rather  tamely  executed,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  audi- 
ence was  mystified  as  to  its  motive.  It  is  a  hard  bit  of  the 
play  to  make  convincing,  but  it  might  have  been  better  worked 
out.  Kastril  does  not  succeed  in  his  too  mild  design  of  intimi- 
dating Surly  who  flees  only  at  the  verbal  onslaught  of  Ananias 
to  whose  outraged  piety  Mr.  Dale  managed  to  give  the  fullest 
measure  of  sanctified  sanctimoniousness.  Jonson's  ingenious 
conclusion  is  a  fine  piece  of  comic  irony,  whereby  the  play  finds 
its  solution  in  the  discomfiture  of  two  knaves  and  in  the  tri- 
umph of  the  chief  contriver.  The  owner  of  the  house  was  a 
very  justifiable  deus  ex  machina,  and  the  author  christened 
him  Lovewit  to  reconcile  us  to  the  cynical  conclusion. 
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Abel  Drugger's  part,  which  Garrick  distinguished  by  his 
choice,  was  played  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Thompson,  who  merits  a 
paragraph  to  himself  though  it  be  a  short  one. 

The  setting  designed  by  Mr.  A.  Y.  Jackson,  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  interior  scene,  was  most  effective.  After  so  many 
laudations  of  Gordon  Craigism  from  the  theatre  platform  we 
were  prepared  for  a  drastic  departure  from  stage  realism,  but 
I  think  we  were  pleasantly  surprised  to  find  no  radical  modi- 
fication of  the  old  tradition,  and  such  deviations  as  there  were 
existed  for  the  legitimate  purpose  of  enhancing  the  pictorial 
value  of  the  scene.  The  manipulation  of  light  and  shadow  and 
colour  could  scarcely  have  been  improved  unless  one  might 
criticize  the  spotty  effect  of  the  multiplication  of  candle 
lights  in  the  later  scenes. 

A  theatre  that  is  only  a  few  months  old  possesses  but  a 
scanty  wardrobe,  and  Miss  Mitchell,  who  designed  the  cos- 
tumes, is  to  be  congratulated  on  supplying  the  deficiencies 
with  such  good  taste  and  skill.  A  sympathetic  spectator  sug- 
gested to  me  that  Dol  and  Lady  Pliant  would  have  found 
movement  about  the  stage  less  irksome  if  they  had  been  sup- 
plied with  the  wheeled  fardingales  of  the  Jacobean  time.  The 
modern  idealist  has  scant  patience  with  period  costume, 
period  furniture,  and  other  such  archaeological  exactitudes 
as  the  soul  of  Beerbohm  Tree  delighted  in.  I  quite  agree  that 
mere  profusion  is  not  magnificence,  and  that  a  fussy  regard 
for  exactitude  is  futile,  but  I  cannot  understand  why  the 
harmonious  adjustment  of  the  setting  of  a  play  and  its  vari- 
ous properties  to  a  definite  time  may  not  coincide  with  the 
desire  to  produce  a  beautiful  result.  P.  E. 


Triolet 

To  love  is  such  a  holy  thing 

That  one  should  scorn  to  hold  it  lightly 

Lest  aught  might  mar  its  blossoming. 

To  love  is  such  a  holy  thing. 

Life's  real  raptures  round  it  cling 

And  Death  but  makes  it  bloom  more  brightly 

To  love  is  such  a  holy  thing 

That  one  should  scorn  to  hold  it  lightly. 

W.  N.  M. 
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Of  Artists  and  Art-Galleries 

I  FLATTER  myself  that  I  am  something  of  a  connoisseur  in 
pictures.  Yet  I  would  not  on  that  account  seek  any  ex- 
traordinary credit  to  myself,  for  the  business  of  art  critic  is 
not  so  difficult  as  many  people  imagine.  The  first,  indeed  the 
golden  rule  for  the  connoisseur,  is  to  avoid  any  pictures  which 
appeal  to  the  general  public,  and  to  select  for  approval  only 
those  paintings,  the  authors  of  which  may  be  supposed  to  be 
insane.  Some  pictures  give  themselves  away:  you  can  tell  at 
once  what  they  represent,  and  this  is  anything  but  satisfac- 
tory. The  selection  once  made,  there  is  no  difficulty  what- 
ever in  the  actual  write-up.  "Boldness  of  conception"  and 
"individual  treatment"  I  have  borrowed  again  and  again,  and 
found  extremely  valuable:  "pure  colours"  and  "half  tones" 
are  also  very  useful,  though  caution  must  be  exercised  in  their 
application.  A  good  picture  will  have  "rhythm"  and  "bal- 
ance," and  a  word  or  two  about  lines  or  curves  (if  the  picture 
has  any)  never  comes  in  amiss.  Most  paintings  have  a  "back- 
ground" and  a  "middle  distance,"  and  it  is  well  to  speak  of  the 
artist's  "harmonious  and  delicate  adjustment  of  the  various 
elements  in  the  canvas,"  though  one  has  to  be  a  little  vague  on 
such  points  or  else  one  may  be  caught.  Finally,  remember  the 
word  "planes,"  which,  in  conjunction  with  "surfaces,"  will 
convince  the  reader  that  you  must  know  pretty  well  what  you 
are  talking  about. 

The  critic  must  of  course  be  careful  to  learn  what  the  pic- 
ture represents :  I  know  of  one  connoisseur  who  lost  his  repu- 
tation through  his  rapturous  ecomium  of  Will  Jones'  "Big  Gun 
in  Action" :  he  had  been  foolish  enough  to  guess  at  the  mean- 
ing of  a  picture  which  the  painter  himself  described  as  "The 
Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia."  There  is  no  need  to  fall  into  such 
errors  if  you  can  borrow  a  catalogue.  If  you  cannot  do  this, 
it  is  quite  simple  to  quote  the  painting  by  the  number  on  the 
wall;  and  a  few  glowing  remarks  about  colour  harmony  (or 
contrast),  detail,  impressionism  (or  expressionism;  you  may 
toss  for  a  choice),  pigment  (a  far  better  word  than  paint), 
and  general  effect  (a  picture  must  have  a  general  effect,  or  you 
must  manufacture  one  for  it) ,  will  invariably  make  a  success- 
ful review  and  generally  lead  to  the  sale  of  the  work  described. 
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I  am  always  favoured  with  tickets  for  the  "private  views," 
and  I  have  found  that  much  may  be  learnt  as  to  the  general 
public's  attitude  towards  art  on  these  occasions.  To  begin 
with,  there  are  always  more  people  at  a  private  view  than  at 
any  time  during  the  actual  course  of  the  exhibition :  and  they 
have  not  time  to  study  all  the  pictures,  for  the  men  are  all 
engaged  in  looking  at  the  ladies,  while  the  ladies  are  all  en- 
gaged in  estimates  upon  each  other's  costumes.  The  result  is 
that,  as  some  sort  of  a  show  of  interest  in  the  paintings  must 
be  displayed,  they  naturally  rush  round  the  more  obvious  ones ; 
and  I  at  once  take  out  my  note-book  and  eliminate  these.  One 
will  also  hear  occasional  remarks,  such  as  "How  outrageous !" 
and  on  such  occasions  I  invariably  reflect:  "Here  is  some- 
thing that  demands  an  enthusiastic  review."  It  was  sim- 
ply my  criticism  of  Silas  Blenkinsop's  "A  Ford  in  Distress" 
which  led  to  the  purchase  of  that  elegant  picture  by  Mr. 
Jacob  Rosenbaum,  the  millionaire  pork-packer.  "Say,  that's  a 
peach,"  were  his  first  words  when  I  took  him  to  view  the  pic- 
ture. "No,  it's  a  Ford,"  I  quietly  explained  to  him.  But  he  is 
a  stubborn  man :  he  still  thinks  it  a  peach,  and  I  have  not  the 
heart  to  protest  further. 

It  is  a  deplorable  instance  of  failure  to  seize  the  opportuni- 
ties offered  by  organization  and  co-operation,  that  some  sort 
of  arrangement  has  not  yet  been  effected  between  artists  and 
critics.  I  may  say  that  my  little  private  understanding  with 
Silas  Blenkinsop  has  been  of  very  material  advantage  both  to 
him  and  myself.  My  reviews  sold  a  considerable  number  of 
his  pictures,  and  it  is  always  easier  to  write  an  enthusiastic 
notice  with  the  knowledge  that  a  commission  may  result  from 
it.  But  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  found  artists  on  the  whole 
singularly  hard-headed  and  obstinate  in  this  matter.  My  best- 
meant  offers  have  been  time  and  again  rejected  with  a  show 
of  independence  which,  I  fear,  bodes  ill  for  the  successful 
development  of  an  appreciation  of  art  on  this  continent.  (I 
may  mention  that  only  this  uncompromising  attitude  on  the 
part  of  most  of  my  artist  acquaintances  has  hitherto  prevented 
me  from  publishing  my  little  brochures  entitled,  "The  thera- 
peutic value  of  pictures  in  the  home,"  and  "You  may  know  a 
man  by  the  pictures  he  keeps.")  And  yet  "United  we  stand" 
is  a  proverb  which  has  stood  the  test  of  time.  This  is  the  day 
of  organization;  and  experience  proves  that  strikers  usually 
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succeed  in  obtaining  their  demands.  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
artists  should  still  remain  blind  to  the  advantages  which  they 
might  gain  by  combined  action :  a  refusal  to  paint  on  the  part 
of  the  Artists'  Union,  supported  by  a  sympathetic  strike  of 
stationers,  would  very  soon  bring  the  public  to  their  senses: 
for  all  men  must  have  materials  to  write  upon,  and  a  single 
week  of  such  a  strike  would  paralyze  all  business  enterprise. 
Equally  fatal  to  domestic  happiness  would  a  sympathetic 
strike  of  the  Brushmakers'  Union  prove.  The  part  played  in 
the  home  by  brushes  (shaving,  tooth,  hair,  clothes,  sink,  scrub- 
bing, etc.),  is  of  such  importance  that  it  might  serve  in  itself 
as  a  subject  for  a  special  disquisition.  Brushes,  in  fact,  are 
the  very  bricks  of  domesticity's  foundations,  and  without  them 
the  whole  fabric  of  civilization  would  totter.  If  a  strike  of 
artists  could  produce  incidentally  so  serious  a  crisis  in  the 
financial  and  domestic  world,  the  position  of  the  individual 
artist,  I  need  hardly  repeat,  would  be  immensely  strength- 
ened by  his  becoming  a  member  of  a  progressive  corporation. 

Artists  are  proverbially  incapable  of  business,  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  details  of  organization  and  the  man- 
agement of  the  union  should  be  left  to  the  critics,  who  are  at 
the  same  time  the  body  that  can  best  sell  their  paintings. 
Silas  Blenkinsop  would,  I  am  sure,  have  been  only  too  glad  to 
explain,  if  he  could,  to  any  artist  to  whom  my  suggestions 
appeal,  how  successful  our  co-operation  proved  in  the  past. 
Many  artists,  I  admit,  assert  that  Blenkinsop  should  have 
confined  his  efforts  to  painting  houses  and  windows,  but  this 
is  only  a  little  more  or  less  pardonable  jealousy  on  their  part: 
and,  moreover,  such  criticisms  assume  an  authority  to  which 
the  artist  is  by  no  means  entitled.  It  is  for  him  to  paint,  not 
criticize  or  talk.    We  connoisseurs  will  do  all  the  talking. 

If  the  artists  then  will  only  come  to  an  adjustment  with 
us,  we  can  make  their  art  pay.  That  is  what  they  are  in  the 
business  for,  I  presume:  and  they  must  be  pretty  hard  to 
please  if  they  want  anything  more  than  that.  Only  let  the 
artists  see  what  is  their  own  interest,  and  we  can  guarantee 
to  put  their  productions  on  a  sound  commercial  basis.  But 
above  all,  let  them  remember  that  they  cannot  act  too  quickly : 
Silas  Blenkinsop  is,  alas,  no  longer,  and  the  matter  is  more 
than  ever  vital  to  me  now  that  he  is  gone. 

W.  D.  W. 
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Tom  Thomson   and  Others 

IT  was  a  curious  irony  which  sent  the  memorial  exhibition 
of  Tom  Thomson's  paintings  immediately  after  the  col- 
lection of  pictures,  chiefly  European,  from  the  houses  of 
Toronto  citizens  and  placed  it  alongside  of  a  set  of  Japanese 
prints.  There  is  a  contrast  to  be  noted  and  an  afhnity.  The 
contrast  was  one  that  could  not  be  overlooked  by  any  whose 
interest  in  art  was  strong  and  direct  enough  to  enquire  into 
the  story  behind  the  picture  as  well  as  the  story  within  it. 
One  could  see  the  European  pictures,  or  most  of  them,  lying 
about  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  and  then  trickling  through 
the  hands  of  lynx-eyed  dealers  into  the  drawing-rooms  of  the 
wealthy.  How  different  the  Thomson  show.  Here  was  a 
large  proportion  of  the  complete  works  of  an  artist  whose  pic- 
tures are  associated  with  Toronto  solely  because  he  made  this 
city  his  headquarters.  The  Thomson  pictures  represent  some- 
thing that  the  Toronto  public  in  no  way  asked  for.  It  is  com- 
mon knowledge  that  except  for  the  few  official  purchases — 
Thomson  fared  rather  well  here — and  the  interest  of  Dr.  J. 
M.  MacCallum,  this  rare  and  utterly  Canadian  artist  had  no 
practical  backing  worth  speaking  of. 

There  is  this  to  be  said  as  a  partial  explanation,  that  Thom- 
son travelled  a  swift  path  and  was  soon  gone.  If  Thomson 
is  a  unique  figure  in  Canadian  art  it  is  because  of  the  meteoric 
speed  with  which  he  developed.  When  one  considers  that 
practically  all  his  painting  was  done  in  five  years,  between  the 
ages  of  thirty-five  and  forty,  and  compares  his  earliest 
sketches — tight,  colourless,  photographic,  even  when  put  be- 
side the  work  of  the  average  young  beginner — with  the  daring 
originality  of  the  West  Wind,  and  the  advanced  technical  quali- 
ties of  The  Jack  Pine,  the  phenomenal  nature  of  his  career 
begins  to  be  felt.  He  travelled  as  far  in  five  years  as  an- 
other reasonably  progressive  artist  might  have  travelled  in  ten 
or  twenty. 

Such  phenomena  cannot  be  explained  away  entire,  but 
Thomson's  case  is  not  wholly  inscrutable.  His  genius  was 
somewhat  retarded  owing  to  his  having  lived  in  a  country 
which  stifles  artistic  talent  rather  than  draws  it  out.    Under 
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other  conditions  it  is  conceivable  that  Thomson  might  have 
painted  for  fifteen  years  instead  of  five,  and  he  would  be  a 
bold  man  who  would  prefer  the  five  to  the  fifteen.  There  is, 
in  any  case,  an  excuse  for  saying  that  Thomson's  career  as  an 
artist  was  forty  years  long,  but  that  for  the  first  thirty-five 
he  carried  his  notes  and  sketches  in  his  head,  where  they  lay 
forgotten,  it  may  be,  by  himself  and  came  to  light  a  little  dusty 
and  old-fashioned  at  first. 

Another  clue  to  Thomson's  mind  lies  in  the  fact  that  he 
was  without  academic  training,  though  he  had  invaluable  ex- 
perience in  commercial  art,  and  without  the  strictly  intel- 
lectual curiosity  which  might  have  taken  him  to  the  works 
of  past  masters.  He  was  probably  unaware  how  fast  he  was 
moving  and  traversed  the  various  perplexities  of  his  develop- 
ment with  no  whisper  from  the  past  in  his  ear  to  tell  him  just 
where  this  predecessor  or  that  had  stumbled,  fallen,  and 
limped  ever  after.  In  his  later  sketches  he  would  again  and 
again  strike  a  high,  resonant  colour  note  that  would  have 
been  the  undoing  of  many  a  more  accomplished  painter.  He 
felt  his  way  a  little  uncouthly  through  impressionism,  as  he 
shows  in  The  Pointers,  with  little  or  no  thought  of  the  French, 
arid  reached  the  more  advanced  problems  of  landscape  art 
without  knowing  much  about  Japanese  colour  prints  with 
their  strangely  expressive  flatness,  or  about  Harold  Gilman. 
The  Jack  Pine  tells  the  the  tale  of  Thomson's  affinities  very 
clearly.     But  affinities  are  not  influences. 

There  is  also  a  tale  of  influences  to  set  against  this  heavy 
draft  on  the  sub-conscious.  In  his  work  as  a  commercial  de- 
signer and  as  a  painter  Thomson  was  one  of  a  group  of 
younger  Canadian  landscape  artists;  he  worked  in  close  per- 
sonal harmony  with  men  who  were  in  1912  in  advance  of  him 
and  who  were  by  no  means  unacquainted  with  tradition.  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  underrate  the  importance  of  A.  Y. 
Jackson,  a  more  reflective  and  experienced  artist,  as  a  factor 
in  Thomson's  career.  There  must  have  been  other  influences, 
but  his  was  the  least  contestable.  What  he  did  for  Thomson, 
if  a  conjecture  may  be  hazarded,  was  to  carry  him  more  rapidly 
along  lines  which  he  was  already  following.  Walking  among 
the  Thomson  pictures  one  feels  on  every  hand  the  presence 
in  them  of  an  essentially  unsophisticated  mind.    There  is  the 
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whole  character  of  a  man  speaking  and  there  is  a  whole  land- 
scape that  speaks  in  the  same  accents.  The  one  fits  close 
upon  the  other.  Not  the  edge  of  a  single  printed  page  could 
be  inserted  between  the  two.  Neither  theory  nor  any  acquired 
opinion  can  have  had  any  permanent  place  in  Thomson's  mind. 
Whatever  device  he  applied  was  either  derived  from  or  imme- 
diately corroborated  by  his  apprehension  of  the  landscape  he 
knew  so  well.  We  do  not  have  to  choose  between  the  inde- 
pendence and  the  subordination  of  Thomson's  mind.  It  is 
clear  that  something  more  tangible  than  a  voice  from  heaven 
took  him  to  landscape  painting  about  eight  years  ago,  and  the 
tangible  something  was  the  presence  of  a  group  of  artists 
already  at  work.  It  is  equally  clear  that  Thomson  retained 
absolutely  unimpaired  his  own  character  and  his  own  way  of 
looking  at  things.  The  situation  was  as  healthy  a  one  as  that 
in  which  Turner,  Girtin,  Cozens,  Cotman,  and  others  were 
helping  one  another  to  discover  the  true  English  landscape  a 
century  and  a  half  ago  or  less. 

It  is  perhaps  not  unfair  to  suggest  that  Thomson  may  come 
to  occupy  some  such  position  in  relation  to  Canadian  land- 
scape painting  as  Girtin  or  Cozens  occupies  in  English  tradi- 
tion. Like  Girtin  he  lived  just  long  enough  to  show  how  great 
he  was  and  to  leave  behind  him  a  bare  sufficiency  of  actual 
output  to  attest  his  greatness  to  future  generations,  and  to 
give  him  an  assured  place  in  landscape  art.  One  says  "a 
bare  sufficiency"  because,  while  there  is  no  lack  of  perfectly 
adequate  sketches,  far  more  than  could  be  selected  from  this 
exhibition,  the  tendency  still  to  judge  a  painter  by  his  larger, 
more  deliberate  efforts  is  too  strong  and  perhaps  too  well- 
founded  to  be  set  aside  in  this  case.  And  of  the  larger  can- 
vases, interesting  as  they  all  are,  the  number  which  in  feeling 
and  execution  leave  nothing  to  be  said  is  all  too  small.  It  lies 
perhaps  between  six  and  twelve.  We  must  be  grateful  for  so 
much.  Among  the  number  would  have  to  be  found  the 
Northern  River,  The  Jack  Pine,  Spring  Ice,  Moonlight,  Chill 
November,  Hardwood  Bush,  Birches,  and  the  unfinished 
West  Wind.  Upon  these  chiefly  and  one  or  two  other  can- 
vases not  shown  in  this  exhibition,  together  with  a  larger 
number  of  sketches,  Thomson's  fame  must  rest.  His  strength 
is  perhaps  at  its  fullest  in  the  West  Wind,  and  in  some  of  the 
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sketches,  such  as  those  of  breaking  ice  or  that  which  shows 
a  stream  pouring  out  of  a  pitch-black  forest  beside  a  yellow 
patch  of  autumn  leaf  or  another  which  is  full  of  northern 
lights,  or  yet  another  that  is  a  flower  pattern  on  a  black 
ground.  One  ends,  too,  by  leaning  more  strongly  towards  the 
interpretative  side  of  Thomson  as  against  the  decorative; 
Chill  November  will  probably  wear  better  than  the  more  fam- 
ous Jack  Pine. 

Thomson  stays  in  the  mind  as  something  stern,  solid,  hori- 
zontal, even  static,  that  would  in  itself  be  forbidding  were  it 
not  wonderfully  saturated  with  colour.  There  is  in  his  work 
on  the  one  hand  something  granite-like  that  suggests  that  he 
would  have  ended  by  carving  his  dreams  in  wood  or  stone 
and  on  the  other  hand  a  liquid  depth  of  colour  that  is  like 
nectar  to  the  senses.  And  always  there  is  the  child  in  the 
man ;  he  was  naive  throughout. 

Now  that  this  genius  is  safely  dead  he  is  being  appreciated 
and  the  memorial  collection  of  his  pictures  will  soon  scatter 
this  way  and  that.  But  the  instinct  in  the  majority  of  peo- 
ple to  keep  such  matters  at  arm's  length  and  outside  of  direct 
responsibility  now  seeks  to  make  of  Thomson  something 
unique,  the  forlorn  hope,  as  it  were,  of  Canadian  art.  It  can- 
not too  emphatically  be  said  that  Thomson  was  not  a  giant 
among  pigmies,  but  essentially  one  of  a  group  whose  respec- 
tive merits  we  may  leave  it  to  posterity  to  assess  more  nicely. 
He  travelled  most  rapidly  of  all,  and  along  his  own  line  which 
was  simple  and  exclusive,  almost  narrow,  he  went  furthest. 
But  it  occurs  to  very  few  people  after  seeing  Thomson  as  he 
should  be  seen — in  a  one-man  show — to  ask  what  a  similar 
show  of  the  work  of  one  of  Thomson's  associates  would  look 
like,  A.  Y.  Jackson  for  instance,  since  he  has  already  been 
mentioned.  Or  the  work  of  some  artist  less  closely  associated 
in  his  art  with  Thomson  but  working  here  and  now  in  Canada 
— Williamson,  or  Jefferys,  or  Cullen,  of  Suzor-Cote. 

If  the  present  appreciation  of  Tom  Thomson  were  to  lead  to 
some  real  sympathy  with  the  movement  to  which  he  belonged 
and  without  which  he  cannot  be  understood,  it  would  be  such 
as  Thomson  himself  would  have  accepted  as  fitting  and  sin- 
cere. The  number  of  people  required  to  carry  the  whole  body 
of  artists  in  Eastern  Canada  is  relatively  small.     It  is  not  a 
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matter  of  stirring  the  masses,  but  merely  of  finding  a  small 
community,  measured  in  hundreds  rather  than  in  thousands, 
who  are  willing  to  spend  on  art  a  small  fraction  of  what  tens 
of  thousands  spend  on  victrolas.  Some  such  condition  is  in 
sight,  but  it  has  hardly  arrived  yet.  If  Thomson  were  rightly 
understood  in  relation  to  his  environment,  and  not  merely 
stared  at  as  a  phenomenon,  the  practical  problem  would  solve 
itself  very  rapidly.  The  natural  inference  to  take  away  from 
the  Thomson  exhibition  is  that  there  is  a  native  movement  in 
Canadian  art  under  way,  that  it  is  much  less  abstract  than 
modern  English  movements  that  are  receiving  widespread 
recognition,  and  that,  generally  speaking,  it  is  worthy  of  bet- 
ter support  than  it  has  yet  had.  B.  F. 


El-Djeddid. 

El-Djeddid's  dazzling  bee-hive  dome 
Distils  the  honey-coloured  noontide  air. 
There  Allah's  busy  workers  hum  at  prayer 
And  drones  have  found  an  outcasts'  home. 

The  Queen  of  Heaven  flings  wide  her  cloak 
To  hide  from  God's  bright  Eye  the  Moslem  Moon 
Tawdry  against  Her  Blue,  until  that  soon 

Her  Throne  rise  through  the  planet-smoke. 

And  in  the  south  a  single  Star 

Set  by  an  angel  in  Her  Diadem 

Shines  with  twin  ray  o'er  sleeping  Bethlehem, 
O'er  Mecca  and  one  last  great  Holy  War. 

D.  P.  W. 
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A  Mental  Elaboration 

A  YOUNG  writer  sat  down  to  write.  He  smoked  eight 
cigarettes.  But  no  inspiration.  At  last,  in  despair,  he 
poured  out  the  bitterness  of  his  soul  as  follows : 

"  'Hell !'  "  said  the  Duchess,  lighting  a  cigarette." 

I  heave  a  sigh  of  relief.  I  have  captured  the  interest  of  my 
reader — can't  you  see  the  gleam  of  anticipated  pleasure  light- 
ing my  reader's  eyes  as  she  settles  herself  comfortably  in  her 
chair  to  read  in  earnest?  She  pictures  on  the  instant  a  tall, 
willowy  form  with  close  clinging  draperies,  and  a  haughty 
half-insolently  poised  head;  she  beholds  my  duchess  of  the 
tlaming  hair,  with  skin  of  marble  whiteness  and  black  eyes 
streaked  with  gold!  Oh!  There  she  is,  reclined  on  a  low 
couch  draped  with  the  bright  spotted  skins  of  leopards,  gazing 
with  half-closed  lids  at  the  rings  of  smoke  she  blows  thought- 
fully upwards. 

Assuredly  I  may  fill  up  the  rest  of  my  manuscript  with  any 
commonplace  nonsense  that  enters  my  head,  for  has  not  Pro- 
fessor Wrong  assured  me  that  the  much  harassed  editor  of  the 
magazine  I  send  this  to  will  read  no  further,  but  pass  it  on  to 
the  type-setter  or  whoever  stands  between  the  editor  and  the 
printed  article,  with  a  relieved  sigh. 

But  it  would  be  a  shame  to  disappoint  my  gentle  reader  at 
this  stage  of  the  game.  By  our  leonine  lady  shall  I  stand  or 
fall!  "Madame  Bovary"  may  be  a  great  and  lifelike  por- 
traiture of  a  poor,  weak,  perverted  woman,  but  what  "gentle 
reader"  who  wades  through  it  does  not  weep  with  weariness 
before  she  reaches  the  end  of  her  self-appointed  task?  What 
poor  taste  to  conjure  up  before  her  with  such  startling  reality 
her  own  haunting  ennuie!  But  even  Madame  Bovary,  with 
some  touching  up,  could  be  made  quite  palatable — a  little  more 
abandonment  to  the  grand  passion  on  the  part  of  Madame 
Bovary  would  help.  Flaubert's  Madame  Bovary  is  too  pru- 
dent, too  real  to  be  forgiven  by  ye  moral  critic.  A  dash 
of  romance  is  needed  to  put  her  conscience  to  sleep.  Why  be 
hard  hearted,  my  gentle  reader  longs  for  a  trip  into  the  land 
of  "Never."     .     .     . 

Movie  producers  are  kind,  they  even  enveigle  crowds  of  in- 
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telligent  people  into  their  houses  of  fraud  and  sham  by  post- 
ing bills  advertising  a  film  production  of  "Jane  Eyre"  by  the 
famous  novelist  Charlotte  Bronte.  Jane  has  become  pretty, 
even  modestly  coquettish,  and  Mr.  Rochester,  a  scrupulous, 
chivalrous  gentleman!    That  producer  knew  his  business!! 

My  reader,  of  course,  reserves  the  right  to  scoff  at  my 
labours  when  they're  all  over,  and  she's  come  out  of  the  ether, 
as  it  were,  so  to  speak.  "It's  not  true  to  life,  it's,  it's,  melo- 
dramatic !"  she  gasps,  nursing  in  her  heart  an  adventure  amid 
lion-shins  where  she  herself  stars  as  "Leonida  the  Laughing." 
Young  lady,  I  .  .  .  you  .  .  .  damn  it ! — but  here  the 
wise  author  snaps  tight  his  indignant  jaw  over  his  clamorous 
tongue  and  forces  his  lips  into  a  grin.  We  take  it  he  has  recol- 
lected he  would  compromise  his  daily  bread  by  any  too  dis- 
illusioning speech,  and  far  be  it  from  him  to  commit  such  a 
treachery  towards  that  god  of  gods,  staff  of  life,  and  only 
insurer  of  respectability. 

The  Duchess,  ahem,  well,  as  I  recall  it,  the  Duchess  was 
thinking  when  we  tactfully  withdrew  our  attention  to  our  own 
affairs  until  the  manufactured  thought  should  appear  ready 
for  circulation. — It  bores  my  gentle  reader  to  be  dragged 
through  these  thought  factories,  the  finished  article  patented 
and  approved  by  whoever  claims  to  be  the  author,  contents  her 
.  .  .  excuse  my  interruption,  she  has  finished  her  cigar- 
ette, she  must  be  about  to  speak. 

Not  a  word !  What  can  be  the  matter !  She  has  tossed  her 
cigarette  butt  carelessly  away,  curled  herself  up,  snuggled 
down  among  her  cushions  and  dozed  peacefully  off !  My  word ! 
What  shall  I  do !  One  never  can  count  on  these  temperamental 
ladies  we  take  so  many  liberties  with.  Occasionally  they  raise 
the  red  flag  of  revolt  and  act  as  the  spirit  moves  them.  I  for- 
see  a  terrible  day  awaiting  the  popular  magazine!  A  union 
will  be  formed  amongst  the  harassed  standbys  of  our  short 
story  writers,  and  they  will  strike!  Not  only  will  the  over- 
worked vampire  persist  in  slumbering  in  her  innermost  bou- 
doir, but  the  tired  safe-breaker  will  crumple  up  in  front  of 
some  half-opened  safe  resting  at  last  after  a  century  of  tire- 
less activity,  the  dandified  villain  who  seduced  the  young  shop- 
girl will  at  last  sleep  the  sleep  of  the  just— he  has  been  hard  at 
work  for  many  a  year  dragging  those  young  women  down  the 
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primrose  path  to  the  everlasting  bonfire.  They  must  grow 
heavy,  don't  you  think?  Indeed,  our  magazine  publishers  will 
be  forced  to  put  school  scribblers  on  the  market  or  else  fea- 
ture tableaux  of  the  strikers  in  their  final  attitudes. 

And  doesn't  your  heart  bleed  for  the  thousands  of  hard- 
working writers  Who  will  be  forced  to  sell  their  limousines  and 
buy  Fords — for  really,  they  couldn't  afford  any  more  expen- 
sive car  on  the  interest  on  the  money  they  saved  during  their 
careers  as  popular  authors.  Mais  Courage,  mon  ami,  le  diable 
est  mort!  At  least  he's  changed  his  form,  he  no  longer  does 
the  goose  step  and  wears  waxed  mustachios.  He  lets  his  beard 
grow  wild  now  and  does  the  vodka  stagger,  so  even  story  book 
people  can't  help  but  catch  the  infection,  turning  Bolshevikis 
and  crying,  "Down  with  authors,  slave  drivers!  Hail  to  the 
freedom  of  the  short  story  characters !"    March !    March ! 

J.  V.  McC. 


The  Scavengers 

Thickly  the  sleighs  come 
To  the  low  field, 
Heaping  a  harvest 
City  lanes  yield. 

Tin  cans  and  ashes 
Jangle  and  blow, 
Mocking  the  sweet  bells, 
Fouling  the  snow. 

Out  of  the  sleigh-rut 
I  step  aside, 
Let  pass  the  vandals, 
But  as  they  glide 

The  smell  of  the  team 
Wakes  quick  memory, 
Changes  the  season, 
Spreads  a  new  sky, 

Where  the  fence  maples 
Turn  silver  leaves 
Over  the  lading 
Of  white  barley  sheaves. 


J.  M. 
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Love's  Entanglements 

Horace,  Carm.,  Hi.,  xxxiii. 

My  Albius,  do  not  fume  and  fret 

And  after  Glycer  hunger, 
Because  she  left  you  in  a  pet 

To  flirt  with  some  one  younger. 

Lycoris  of  the  tiny  forehead 

Falls  in  love  with  Cyrus, 
And  though  he's  cold  and  base  and  horrid, 

Thinks  him  most  desirous. 

Then  Cyrus  takes,  oh  cruel  fate, 

For  Pholoe  a  whim, 
But  wolves  and  goats  would  sooner  mate 

That  Pholoe  with  him. 

Thus  Venus  will  enjoy  her  joke, 

And  with  the  mortals  sport, 
By  driving  those  beneath  her  yoke 

Who  never  should  consort. 

Myself — I  love  a  fickle  jade, 

Uncertain  as  the  sea, 
Although  an  eligible  maid 

Is  languishing  for  me. 


Cinnamon. 
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Books  at  Random 

''Here  is  more  matter  for  a  hot  brain." — AuTOLYCUS. 

The  Book  of  a  Naturalist,  by  W.  H.  Hudson  (Hodder  & 
Stoughton,  London ;  Doran,  New  York) .  Literaiy  criticism  is 
an  affair  of  minorities.  The  three  men  who  first  spoke  out 
about  Hudson's  value  as  a  writer  probably  did  more  for  his 
reputation  than  all  the  hundreds  that  followed  or  will  follow. 
And  a  curious  trio  they  are :  William  James,  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, and  John  Galsworthy.  William  James  years  ago  quoted 
from  Hudson's  Idle  Days  in  Patagonia  that  wonderful  descrip- 
tion of  the  influence  of  the  vast  desert  on  the  human  mind. 
Hudson  tells  how,  after  long  communion  with  the  great  soli- 
tude, his  intellect  was  completely  suspended  only  to  resume 
its  noisy  ticking  when  that  communion  was  interrupted  again. 
This  pleased  James  as  it  would  have  delighted  Schopenhauer. 
Galsworthy  and  Roosevelt  came  next  with  praise  that  was 
sincere,  if  a  little  extravagant,  and  since  the  appearance  of 
Hudson's  autobiography  Far  Aivay  and  Long  Ago  in  1918 
his  popularity  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds.  He  is  being 
much  advertised  by  his  American  publishers;  he  is  accorded 
a  front-page  review  by  the  English  Times  Literary  Supple- 
ment, which  is  a  very  high  honour  in  spite  of  the  indifference 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  Library  to  the  fact ;  quite  recent- 
ly, too,  a  group  of  young  English  poets  dedicated  a  miscellany 
of  verse  to  him. 

Hudson  goes  back  as  a  writer  to  the  eighteen-eighties  when 
he  tried  his  hand  at  romance  in  The  Purple  Land,  which  may 
not  satisfy  the  canons  of  the  novel,  but  has,  nevertheless,  the 
stamp  of  an  absolutely  convincing  reality  seldom  attained  by 
the  professed  novelist.  It  reads  like  autobiography.  One  can- 
not be  sure  whether  Hudson  would  have  been  able  to  establish 
himself  as  a  writer  of  adventurous  fiction;  there  are  frag- 
ments and  moments  in  his  Tales  of  the  Pampas  that  make 
one  think  of  Balzac  and  Merimee  in  their  short  stories,  but 
there  is  no  sustained  inspiration,  and  the  tale  is  usually  left 
in  the  rough,  much  as  it  was  when  Hudson  picked  it  up  years 
ago  in  the  Argentine.  Green  Mansions  belongs  to  a  different 
class.    It  tells  of  a  now  extinct  race  of  human  beings  in  the 
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forests  of  Central  America  who  had  not  lost  touch  with  nature 
and  could  speak  bird-language  with  the  birds.  Only  a  writer 
who,  like  Hudson,  had  come  close  to  regaining  that  lost  inti- 
macy with  nature  could  have  written  so  fantastic  and  specu- 
lative a  story  with  such  breathless  and  passionate  regret.  The 
speculative  vein  is  carried  further  in  A  Crystal  Age,  which 
is  frankly  Utopian.  It  cannot  be  overlooked  by  readers  of 
Utopias,  but  will  interest  the  student  of  eugenics  rather  than 
the  economist. 

The  real  Hudson  is  not  in  any  of  these  narrative  books,  but 
in  the  much  larger  group  of  nature-books.  There  must  be 
about  a  dozen  of  these,  mostly  made  up  of  essays  contributed 
to  periodicals  and  all  or  almost  all  intelligible  to  the  ordin- 
ary unscientific  reader.  They  are  best  approached  through 
the  wonderful  autobiography,  which  deals  with  Hudson's  boy- 
hood on  the  Argentine  plains,  chapter  upon  chapter  of  limpid 
beauty,  ending  with  the  great  crisis  of  his  life,  a  physical 
breakdown  followed  by  the  study  of  Darwin.  The  physical 
danger  was  warded  off,  but  Darwin  came  to  stay  and  to  help 
Hudson  to  find  himself.    But  only  after  a  long  struggle. 

It  (Darwin's  question)  went  to  bed  with  me  and  got  up  with  me,  and 
was  with  me  the  day  long,  and  whenever  I  had  a  still  interval,  when  I 
would  pull  up  my  horse  to  sit  motionless  watching  some  creature,  bird  or 
beast  or  snake,  or  sat  on  the  ground  poring  over  some  insect  occupied 
with  the  business  of  its  little  life,  I  would  become  conscious  of  the  dis- 
cussion and  argument  going  on.  And  every  creature  I  watched,  from 
the  great  soaring  bird  circling  in  the  sky  at  a  vast  altitude  to  the  little 
life  at  my  feet,  was  brought  into  the  argument,  and  was  a  type,  repre- 
senting a  group  marked  by  a  family  likeness  not  only  in  figure  and 
colouring  and  language,  but  in  mind  as  well,  in  habits  and  the  most 
trivial  traits  and  tricks  of  gesture,  and  so  on;  the  entire  group  in  its 
turn  related  to  another  group,  and  to  others  still  further  and  further 
away,  the  likeness  growing  less  and  less.  What  explanation  was  possible 
but  that  of  community  of  descent?  How  incredible  it  appeared  that 
this  had  not  been  seen  years  ago — yes,  even  before  it  was  discovered  that 
the  world  was  round  and  was  one  of  a  system  of  planets  revolving 
round  the  sun.  All  this  starry  knowledge  was  of  little  or  no  importance 
compared  to  that  of  our  relationship  with  all  the  infinitely  various  forms 
of  life  that  share  the  earth  with  us.  Yet  it  was  not  till  the  second  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  that  this  great,  almost  self-evident  truth  had 
won  a  hearing  in  he  world. 

It  is  on  this  post-Darwinian  basis  that  Hudson's  great 
series  of  nature-books  are  written.  In  them  he  has  rediscov- 
ered on  premises  that  the  twentieth  century  is  likely  to  regard 
as  tenable  the  principle  of  joy  in  nature  that  Wordsworth  set 
up  on  a  sliding  foundation.    It  is  easier  to  mourn  with  Words- 
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worth  to-day  than  to  rejoice  with  him ;  his  work  has  to  be  done 
all  over  again.  Hudson,  as  far  as  he  goes,  is  on  much  firmer 
ground.  Indeed,  one  cannot  but  think  that  he  is  on  bed-rock 
and  that  others  will  go  on  building  where  he  leaves  off.  He 
has  written  for  the  scientific  naturalist,  for  the  topographer, 
for  the  psychologist,  but  most  of  all  for  man  at  large  and  with 
a  philosophic  eye  to  man's  spiritual  needs. 

Although  he  began  by  writing  about  the  South  America  of 
his  boyhood,  and  then  turned  to  the  Southern  England  that 
he  only  came  to  know  as  an  adult,  there  is  no  break  in  the 
continuity  of  his  work.    Whether  one  knows  the  Argentine  or 
Southern  England  or  not  his  work  is  equally  intelligible.    Per- 
haps the  more  philosophical  aspects  of  his  thought  come  out 
better  in  his  South  American  books,  such  as  Idle  Days  in  Pata- 
gonia and  A  Naturalist  in  La  Plata,  but  the  real  richness  of 
the  man,  his  at-home-ness  with  man  and  human  tradition  as 
well  as  with  non-human  nature — he  himself  would  resent  any 
such  distinction,  but  it  is  a  working  one  for  most  of  us — only 
developed  with  years.    It  ripened  on  the  mellow  English  downs 
of  Sussex  and  Wiltshire.    Nature  in  Downland,  A  Shepherd's 
Life,  Afoot  in  England  are  much  greater  books  than  they  seem 
at  first.    There  are  no  literary  externals  to  recommend  them, 
no  deliberate  graces  of  style,  no  conscious  emphasis.    Hudson 
probably  writes  a  more  impersonal  English  than  anyone  now 
living,  or  even  than  any  English  writer  of  equal  eminence 
dead  or  living.    His  writing  is  as  effortless  as  a  field  of  grass. 
Nor  is  there  any  structure  in  his  books;  he   strolls   through 
nature,  stopping  where  he  wishes.     What  makes  these  books 
great  is  the  constant,  quiet  strength  and  easy  independence  of 
spirit  that  wells  up  everywhere  in  them  like  spring  water. 

Hudson  feels  for  the  whole  animal  world,  even  for  toads  and 
bats  and  snakes,  what  the  rest  of  us  feel  for  dogs  and  horses 
alone.  He  goes  out  of  his  way  to  attack  the  great  dog-super- 
stition which  arbitrarily  places  the  dog  above  almost  all  other 
animals  in  intelligence.  His  greatest  love  is  probably  for 
birds,  but  he  has  had  his  say  upon  these  in  many  an  earlier 
book.  In  the  present  collection  of  old  papers,  The  Book  of  a 
Naturalist,  which  is  entirely  of  a  piece  with  all  the  others,  he 
writes  of  many  things ;  of  the  beauty  of  the  fox,  remembering 
one  "which  was  to  the  rough  brown  or  red  common  dog  what 
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the  finest  human  type — a  model  for  a  Phidias  or  a  Praxiteles 
— is  to  a  Connemara  peasant  or  a  Greenlander" ;  of  a  pet  lamb 
which  preferred  a  diet  of  tobacco  and  printed  books  to  mere 
grass;  of  the  possible  use  of  the  serpent's  tongue;  of  the 
climbing  of  trees  by  ants  to  attack  the  young  birds  in  their 
nests;  of  a  rat  which  chummed  with  a  cat,  the  friendship 
being  finally  broken  because  the  rat  insisted  in  pulling  out 
the  cat's  whiskers  to  build  a  nest  for  its  young ;  of  the  natural 
cleanliness  of  the  pig;  of  the  right  way  to  eat  potatoes;  of 
earthworms;  of  the  serpent-myth.  All  this  dealt  with,  in  a 
manner  that  turns  it  to  pure  gold  whatever  it  might  become 
in  other  hands.  The  spirit  of  the  book  is  beautifully  expressed 
in  the  following  passage  which  ends  a  chapter  on  hawk- 
moths. 

We  may  say  that  impressions  are  vivid  and  live  vividly  in  the  mind, 
even  to  the  end  of  life,  in  those  alone  in  whom  something  that  is  of  the 
child  survives  in  the  adult — the  measureless  delight  in  all  this  visible 
world,  experienced  every  day  by  the  millions  of  children  happily  born 
outside  the  city's  gates,  but  so  rarely  expressed  in  literature,  as  Tra- 
herne,  let  us  say,  expressed  it;  and,  with  the  delight,  the  sense  of  won- 
der in  all  life,  which  is  akin  to,  if  not  one  with,  the  mythical  faculty, 
and  if  experienced  in  a  high  degree  is  a  sense  of  the  supernatural  in  all 
natural  things. 

The  same  thought  is  beautifully  embodied  in  that  unique 
child's  book  of  Hudson's,  A  Little  Boy  Lost,  if  indeed  it  is  a 
child's  book  and  not  rather  a  book  of  wisdom  for  jaded  adults, 
who  are  not  too  far  gone  for  recovery.  B.  F. 


March 

A  dead  leaf  sailed  in  a  mad  March  wind, 
It  was  old,  and  withered,  and  dry, 
Yet  it  sailed  once  more  in  a  blue  rainpool 
That  mirrored  the  soul  of  the  sky. 

0.  C.  P. 
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On  Sovereignty 

IT  is  no  idle  reflection  to  say  that  the  colour  of  one's  political 
opinions  and  the  object  of  one's  political  allegiance  are 
determined  by  the  attitude,  conscious  or  unconscious, 
which  one  holds  in  regard  to  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state. 
The  theory  of  divine  right  lingers  on  in  the  blind  faith  of  Con- 
servatism in  the  powers  that  be.  That  faith  twines  its  stub- 
born roots  about  the  sacrosanct  monster,  Constitution,  and 
claims  loyalty,  unswerving,  unquestioning  and  unremitting., 
to  all  that  the  law  demands.  The  law  is  harsh?  No  matter. 
It  is  the  law.    The  sovereign  demands  that  you  shall  obey. 

It  is  the  law  of  other  societies  than  the  human  society 
that  conventions  must  be  obeyed. 

"Now  this  is  the  Law  of  the  Jungle — as  old  and  as  true  as  the  sky; 
And  the  Wolf  that  shall  keep  it  may  prosper,  but  the  Wolf  that  shall 

break  it  must  die. 
As  the  creeper  that  girdles  the  tree  trunk,  the  Law  runneth  forward 

and  back — 
For  the  strength  of  the  Pack  is  the  Wolf,  and  the  strength  of  the  Wolf 

is  the  Pack." 

And  society  is,  to  the  Conservative,  more  perfect  in  propor- 
tion as  the  obedience  to  law  becomes  more  exact  and  recur- 
rent and  uncomplaining.  It  is  of  little  moment  that  the  more 
law-ridden  the  state  the  less  regardful  of  law  the  people.  "We 
don't  break  the  laws.  We  ignore  them,"  says  your  Senator 
Sorghum,  and  the  yearly  toll  of  death  by  lynching  shows  no 
sign  of  falling  off  south  of  the  45th  parallel.  "We  must  defend 
the  law.  Expel  the  man  who  resents  it.  Kill  him  or  drive 
him  from  the  pack,"  so  runs  the  common  thought.  And  yet 
no  ungenerous  portion  of  the  world  must  have  laughed  not 
long  since  to  see  in  staring  block  capitals  that  more  than  five 
thousand  naughty  Reds  had  been  arrested  simultaneously  in 
fifty-one  U.  S.  cities.  And  some  further  part  of  the  world 
must  be  asking  itself  seriously  to-day  why  the  venom  of  a 
political  trial  must  follow  the  defeat  of  a  misguided  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  use  economic  pressure  for  political  pur- 
poses in  this  very  country  of  ours. 

"Democracy,"  says  one,  "implies  in  its  very  essence  the  rule 
of  the  majority.  If  the  majority  may  not  have  its  way,  then 
you  have  no  true  democracy."  Says  another,  "Majority  is 
meaningless  unless  you  specify  the  society  in  which  it  is  en- 
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titled  to  control."  Shall  it  be  the  nation?  Shall  it  be  the 
province  or  state  or  kingdom  within  an  empire?  Or  is  there 
some  other  unit  suited  to  the  expression  of  the  will  of  the 
people? 

Have  we  not  foisted  upon  ourselves  a  lot  of  dangerous  non- 
sense in  our  adherence  to  the  Hobbesian  idea  of  a  sovereign 
state?  Is  man  less  than  the  creature  of  his  past?  Is  the  hope 
and  aspiration  of  the  present  to  be  fettered  because  our  forms 
of  Government  express  only  the  ill-determined  will  of  hetero- 
geneous groups  of  men  thrown  into  hotchpot  in  some  govern- 
mental area  that  is  related  only  to  geography  and  not  to  the 
vital  interests  of  those  who  live  in  that  area?  Is  the  chance 
of  an  unrepresentative  system  to  vest  sovereign  power  in  a 
Farmers'  Party  majority,  good  though  that  party  may  be,  be- 
cause, by  a  rule  of  the  complicated  game  of  politics,  a  minority 
of  voters  elected  a  majority  of  representatives?  Is  the  control 
exercised  by  an  upper  chamber  with  a  past  rooted  in  terri- 
torial ideas  to  be  permitted  to  delay  future  Home  Rule  Bills 
for  a  generation  or  more  of  disaster? 

The  world  over  there  is  a  searching  of  heart  into  the  mean- 
ing and  virtue  of  parliaments.  Some  call  the  result  devolution. 
Some  call  it  revolution.  Perhaps  at  bottom  the  form  of  the 
distinction  is  a  matter  of  taste  and  temperament.  Our  Con- 
servatives would  have  us  shudder  by  word  of  command.  One 
has  but  to  cry,  Revolution !  Bolshevism !  I.  W.  W.ism !  Syn- 
dicalism !  And  the  faithful  stand  to  arms.  There  are  frantic 
appeals  from  France  to  us  to  stand  firm  in  the  breach  against 
Red  Russia.  There  are  inspired  messages  from  the  United 
States  deploring  our  compromise  with  revolution. 

But  your  Radical  asks  other  questions.  Has  not  the  Soviet 
Republic  of  Russia  persuaded  its  starved  and  ruined  and  op- 
pressed victims  to  destroy  the  fruits  of  one  hundred  millions 
of  good  British  gold?  And  is  it  possible  that  the  men  who 
did  not  fear  to  destroy  Czars  are  nevertheless  slaves  to  leaders 
yet  more  tyrannical?  Are  not  industrial  councils  assuming 
more  and  more  important  functions  of  government  in  Ger- 
many? And  where  does  the  National  Industrial  Council  be- 
long in  England?  What  of  the  Whitley  Councils?  What  of 
the  small  share  but  lately  given  to  Labour  in  the  directing 
of  railroads?  What  of  the  Coal  Commission  report?  If  Capi- 
tal has  been  able  to  absorb  the  power  of  sovereignty  why 
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should  Labour  accept  the  Hobbesian  doctrine  of  the  Sover- 
eign? Labour,  even  in  the  United  States,  has  its  modest 
Plumb  Plan,  fully  protected  from  the  suspicion  of  social- 
ism, as  Mr.  Plumb  assures  an  anxious  Congressional  Com- 
mittee. But  the  heart  of  it  is  an  attempt  by  Labour  to  grasp 
and  wield,  with  as  little  governmental  control  as  may  be,  the 
vast  power  of  a  monopoly  which  the  Sovereign  itself  has  found 
an  unruly  subject. 

Now,  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  titanic  struggle  of  great  in- 
dustrial bodies  to  wrest  from  the  Sovereign  some  of  its  abso- 
lute power  unto  themselves  there  is  a  sound  and  healthy 
notion.  It  is  that  man  is  the  master  of  his  fate.  It  is  that 
man  is  greater  than  the  institutions  he  has  created.  If  those 
institutions  be  insufficient  or  troublesome  let  them  be  mended 
or  ended  without  further  ado.  The  tendency  to-day  is  to  dis- 
regard territory  and  look  to  vital  economic  interest  as  the 
basis  of  political  association.  "The  most  widely  spread  and 
deeply  rooted  association  nowadays  is  industrial — in  the  work- 
shop,"1 says  Geo.  Young.  "The  council  system  of  to-day  is  a 
truer  democracy  than  the  existing  parliamentary  systems."2 
The  modern  tendency  is  further  to  repose  a  more  and  more 
unbounded  faith  in  the  sanity  and  intelligence  and  kindly 
spirit  of  the  mass  of  men.  It  was  not  English  miners  who 
shot  down  fifteen  hundred  native  Indians  at  Gallingwallah. 
It  was  English  labouring  men  who  compelled  the  giving  up  of 
an  iniquitous  and  futile  campaign  against  Russia. 

The  forms  of  government  must  change  as  the  form  of  the 
social  organization  changes.  Political  revolution,  peaceful 
and  orderly,  no  doubt,  is  inevitable,  where  social  revolution 
transpires.  It  is  both  idle  and  foolish  to  bewail  the  change. 
It  is  a  fact,  and  facts  are  tough  logicians. 

And  when  the  last  word  is  said  and  the  last  page  written 
perhaps  we  shall  try  and  find  wanting  the  rigid  theory  of 
Thomas  Hobbes.  It  is  worth  pondering  after  all  whether  Mr. 
G.  D.  H.  Cole  be  not  right  when  he  says,  ".  .  .  no  institu- 
tion, and  no  combination  of  institutions,  can  be  regarded  as 
sovereign.  Sovereignty  rests  inalienably  with  the  individu- 
als composing  the  Commonwealth."3  H.  E.  M. 


'^Contemporary  Review,  Nov.,  1919,  p.  528. 

nbid,  p.  530. 

3Labour  in  the  Commomvealth,  p.  203. 
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Politics  and  People 

THE  people  of  Canada  should  be  profoundly  grateful  to 
the  Union  Government.  I  am  not  going  to  be  so  rash 
as  to  enter  upon  any  general  eulogy  of  the  work  of  that 
Government.  The  best  one  could  do  for  it  is  to  say  that  its 
record  is  somewhat  better  than  its  reputation.  In  one  respect 
only,  for  the  present,  shall  it  be  visited  with  praise.  It  has  been 
the  instrument,  the  unconscious  instrument,  perhaps,  of  con- 
ferring a  very  great  benefit  on  the  Canadian  people.  It  has 
shattered  the  old  political  parties,  broken  men  loose  from  then- 
party  moorings  and  turned  them  adrift  on  the  adventurous  sea 
of  political  speculation.  As  a  result  we  are  likely  to  enjoy  a 
period  when  men  will  vote  as  they  think  rather  than  as  they 
are  told.  The  sea  air  will  have  a  tonic  effect.  This  may  not 
be  confined  to  the  general  public.  It  may  reach  even  the 
somnolent  atmosphere  of  Ottawa.  The  next  few  months  will 
show  whether  a  considerable  number  of  members,  whether 
from  conviction  or  fear,  may  not  think  it  well  to  assert  their 
independence,  stalk  outside  the  party  pale  and  take  their 
places  on  the  cross  benches.  If  one  may  judge  by  editorial 
comment  the  old  parties  are  at  sixes  and  sevens.  When  edi- 
tors fail  to  chant  in  unison  in  these  days  the  fat  must  be  in 
the  fire. 

Saskatchewan  has  determined  for  the  present  not  to  emu- 
late Ontario.  The  policies  of  that  province  for  some  years 
past  have  been  pretty  largely  determined  by  a  convention  of 
farmers  which  meets  annually  in  Regina.  The  legislature 
meets  and  debates  and  enacts,  but  it  cannot  venture  to  stray 
far  from  the  views  of  this  other  parliament  which  represents 
the  man  at  the  wheel  of  the  tractor.  The  great  farmers'  con- 
ference has  just  concluded  another  session.  A  prolonged  and 
animated  debate  took  place  as  to  whether  organized  agricul- 
ture should  enter  the  provincial  field  as  a  separate  political 
party,  or  whether  it  should  be  satisfied  with  such  treatment 
as  it  has  been  receiving  at  the  hands  of  Premier  Martin  and 
his  colleagues,  several  of  whom  are  active  and  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  farmers'  organization.    The  decision  was  against 
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entering  provincial  politics  for  the  present.  A  report  on  the 
question  is  to  be  prepared  and  presented  to  the  next  annual 
Conference.  The  whole  question  at  issue  is  a  very  interesting 
one :    Is  it  better  to  do  your  own  work  if  you  can  get  some  one 

else  to  do  it  for  you  ? 

*  *       * 

Mr.  Raney  has  secured  a  riding  in  East  Wellington.  The 
farmer  member  has  retired,  it  is  said,  with  the  idea  of  enter- 
ing Federal  politics.  No  backsliding  in  respect  of  patronage 
has  been  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  Drury  Government.  At 
this  time  it  is  not  clear  that  an  election  will  be  necessary.  In 
opening  the  campaign,  Mr.  Raney  exploded  a  terrific  bomb. 
He  produced  a  letter  in  which  the  general  secretary  of  the 
Liberty  League  had  requested  from  racing  men  a  contribution 
of  $20,000  in  order  to  defeat  an  Attorney-General  who  has 
ideas  on  race-track  gambling.  Now,  the  Liberty  League  is 
not  supposed  to  be  concerned  with  horse-racing,  and  the  elect- 
ors of  East  Wellington  will  be  wondering  how  large  a  contribu- 
tion was  asked  for  in  another  letter,  not  to  hand,  from  the 
devotees  of  the  particular  form  of  liberty  for  which  the  Lib- 
erty League  stands.  Also,  they  will  be  inclined  to  ask  how 
much  of  the  $20,000,  or  such  larger  sum,  any  candidate  who 
opposes  Mr.  Raney  sees  dangling  before  his  eager  eyes.    The 

champion  of  sobriety  has  landed  a  staggering  blow. 

*  *       * 

Sir  George  Paish  has  paid  Toronto  the  compliment  of  spend- 
ing several  days  in  the  city  and  appearing  before  the  Canadian 
and  Empire  Clubs  and  the  Open  Forum.  To  Sir  George  this 
speech  making  was  not  an  ordeal.  He  was  a  propagandist,  of 
the  kind  we  gladly  welcome,  a  missionary  indeed  in  the  cause 
of  starving,  war-weary  Europe.  While  a  man  of  ideals  and 
of  vision  he  is  also  a  man  of  facts.  He  pleaded  for  something 
better  and  more  generous,  but  he  seemed  to  be  convinced  that 
America  would  not  come  to  the  help  of  Europe  till  the  crash- 
ing descent  of  exchange  meant  the  cancelling  of  large  orders 
from  America,  the  closing  down  of  industries  and  the  accen- 
tuation of  a  labour  unrest  to  a  point  where  the  Government 
would  be  compelled  to  aid  and  give  financial  assistance  to  the 
re-establishment  of  the  shattered  industry  of  Europe.  His 
plea  was  for  the  intervention  of  the  League  of  Nations,  for  the 
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inclusion  in  the  League  of  Germany  and  Russia,  and  for  a 
world  policy  based  on  mutual  helpfulness  rather  than  suspicion 
and  hatred.  The  world  would  be  a  better  place  if  financial 
interests  were  more  generally  in  the  hands  of  such  men. 
Toronto  was  the  better  for  his  visit.  P.  B. 


The  Lost  Village 

IT  was  May.  The  apple  blossoms  were  seas  of  bloom,  and 
the  air  was  fragrant  with  sweet  perfume  as  I  walked 
along  the  country  road  in  search  of  the  village  I  had  left. 
For  a  long  time  I  had  been  away,  and  in  many  a  tired 
moment  my  thoughts  returned  to  this  village.  It  filled  me 
with  memories  which  grew  brighter  and  brighter,  and  now  I 
was  returning. 

I  had  walked  a  long  way  and  it  was  getting  late.  Wearily 
I  climbed  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  the  sun  was  a  great  red 
globe  just  above  the  pine  trees  away  off  on  the  horizon.  Per- 
haps it  was  only  a  dream  village — but  no,  the  associations 
were  too  vivid,  the  memories  of  this  quiet  little  village  in  the 
valley  so  soothing. 

I  watched  the  sun  begin  to  slide  behind  the  trees  leaving 
behind  it  tints  of  mauves  and  pinks,  when  down  in  the  val- 
ley I  spied  my  village  with  its  roof-tops  shining  a  deep  golden 
red  in  the  fading  glow  of  the  sun.  I  hurried  down  the  hill, 
and  it  was  still  a  golden  village  in  the  sunset  splendour.  I 
remembered  the  streets,  the  houses,  but  somehow  they  did  not 
look  quite  the  same.  How  small  they  looked !  How  quiet  and 
peaceful  everything  was!  Yes,  this  was  my  village.  How  I 
had  looked  forward  to  resting  here  after  my  wanderings! 
Peace  and  quiet  and  comfort  were  the  things  I  longed  for 
most. 

The  people  came  out  of  the  houses  and  gazed  at  me.  The 
setting  sun  lit  up  their  faces.  They  were  excited  at  my  ar- 
rival and  laughed  and  talked  a  great  deal.  They  looked  famil- 
iar, but  I  did  not  seem  to  know  them.  They  gathered  about 
me  and  questioned  me  and  they  laughed.  I  listened  to  them 
and  wondered.  My  wonder  was  like  efforts  to  remember 
things  just  out  of  reach  yet  not  finally  out  of  reach. 
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I  did  not  understand  them,  they  were  so  happy,  so  happy 
just  picking  pine-cones.  How  stupid  of  them,  I  thought.  I 
could  not  laugh,  I  was  bored.  So  long  I  had  looked  forward  to 
my  village,  but  to  see  them  continually  grubbing  on  one  spot 
of  ground  roused  something  in  me.  Suddenly  I  wanted  to  be 
"getting  on."  I  wanted  to  live,  to  miss  no  opportunity.  I 
wanled  to  get  into  everything  and  to  do  it  all  at  once,  to  be 
everywhere  and  to  be  everywhere  at  once.  When  I  thought 
of  the  Pine  Cones  I  knew  that  was  impossible,  and  I  wanted 
it  all  the  more. 

Will  I  never  be  free  from  these  torments?  I  came  here  to 
my  quiet  village  to  be  free  from  them  and  the  sight  of  these 

people  plodding  along  on  one  bit  of  ground  when  there  is . 

But  they  are  happy. 

I  sat  down,  and  all  I  could  feel  and  realize  was,  how  beauti- 
ful, how  peaceful!  And  I  repeated  my  thoughts  aloud,  how 
beautiful,  how  peaceful!  "Only  that?  Nothing  more?"  I 
heard  these  people  whisper.  "Yes,"  I  replied,  "something 
more,  but  I  don't  know  what  it  is.  Something  I  have  lost." 
Thoughts  and  memories,  hundreds,  thousands,  came  and  went 
like  lightning,  so  that  I  could  not  stop  them, — not  even  one. 

The  people  would  not  help  me.  They  laughed.  But  was  it 
sad  or  glad?  I  was  not  sure,  but  it  was  a  beautiful,  peaceful 
sound,  soft  and  musical,  like  the  murmuring  brook  in  the 
summer  time.  It  seemed  familiar  yet  it  stirred  me  in  a 
strange  way. 

"What  is  it?"  I  asked.  "Why  are  you  so  happy,  or  is  it 
sadness?"  "What  have  I  lost?"  "Think!"  they  all  cried 
laughingly.  Then  I  cast  my  eyes  down  and  there  was  perfect 
stillness  as  if  all  were  waiting  and  watching,  and  faintly  I 
heard,  "It  is  the  way  you  pick  pine  cones." 

The  sudden  stillness  was  too  strange,  it  startled  me.  I 
looked  up  and  they  were  gone— all  the  merry  laughing  people, 
and  the  golden  sunlit  village  in  the  valley  had  vanished. 

There  was  no  village,  no  country  road,  nor  seas  of  apple 
bloom,  nor  sweet  perfume,  and  it  was  not  May. 

J.  E.  H. 
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"But  We  Are  Exiles  From  Our  Fathers'  Land" 

1HAVE  been  reading  that  essay  of  Stevenson's,  The  For- 
eigner at  Home,  in  which  he  speaks  of  those  customs 
and  prejudices,  and,  above  all,  those  characteristics  which 
divide  the  Scot,  Celt  or  Saxon,  from  his  English  neighbour, 
and  as  many  times  before,  the  love  which  no  man  can  deny 
the  country  of  his  birth  has  been  set  aside  before  an  affection 
that  is  more  remote,  more  inexplicable,  than  the  cherishing  of 
one's  birthplace.  It  is  as  if  this  exile,  denied  his  home,  had 
been  granted  a  spell  with  which  to  bind  all  Scotsmen,  whether 
born  at  home  or  abroad,  to  the  bleak  and  windy  country  which 
the  English  call  North  Britain,  and  to  awaken  in  them  when 
they  have  taken  on  a  new  nationality  a  regret,  a  longing,  that 
casts  a  halo  about  her  austere  hills  and  shores.  Perhaps  no 
man  more  than  he  exemplifies  that  most  Scottish  of  songs, 
Auld  Lang  Syne,  with  its  suggestions  of  wandering  exile  and 
the  countryman  who  "turns  again  home."  "Hame,  name, 
hame,  Oh,  hame  fain  wad  I  be,"  runs  an  old  ballad,  and  it  seems 
the  fate  of  Scotsmen,  the  weird  that  they  must  dree,  that  lov- 
ing their  country  more  tenderly,  more  sentimentally  if  you 
will,  than  other  peoples  they  are  yet  driven  forth  across  the 
world  seeking  their  fortunes  and  a  new  home. 

This  home  turning  is  the  characteristic,  perhaps  the  weak- 
ness, of  the  Scot.  He  belongs  to  a  small  nation  more  readily 
beloved  than  a  vast  scattered  domain,  and  as  in  all  small 
countries  overshadowed  by  a  larger,  he  is  often  desperately 
sensitive  about  his  nationality.  Beneath  all  his  austerity  and 
his  matter-of-fact  directness  he  is  a  dreamer,  sometimes  a 
sentimentalist,  and,  above  all — a  type  we  have  yet  to  breed  in 
Canada — he  is  the  lover  of  his  country.  Perhaps  no  other 
wandering  race  thinks  so  much  or  so  affectionately  of  native 
scenes.     The  lines  in  The  Canadian  Boat  Song, 

"For  still  the  blood  is  strong,  the  heart  is  highland, 
And  we  in  dreams  behold  the  Hebrides," 

though  somewhat  literary  and  polished  say  much  to  one  long 
absent  "from  the  lone  sheiling  on  the  misty  island." 

Therefore  the  Scot  has  his  Burns  Clubs,  his  Caledonian  So- 
cieties and  Saint  Andrew's  Societies,  and  a  host  of  associa- 
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tions  dedicated  to  the  various  shires.  In  Canada  these  asso- 
ciations are  devoted  for  the  most  part  to  the  relief  of  the 
indigent  Scot  and  the  promotion  of  good-fellowship. 

"Willie  brewed  a  peck  o'  maut 
And  Rob  and  Alan  cam  to  pree, 
Three  blither  hearts  the  lee-lang  nicht 
Ye  wadna  find  in  Christendie." 

So  the  song  goes,  and  it  might  have  been  taken  as  a  motto 
by  Scottish  societies   (I  refer  prohibitionists  and  other  evil- 
minded  persons  to  the  rest  of  the  stanzas  as  proof  that  I  do 
not  infer  over-drinking.     Alas,  that  the  age  demands  such 
caution!)     In  the  States,  on  the  other  hand,  these  societies 
seem  to  have  become  crossed  with  the  pomposities  and  cere- 
monies of  Masonic  lodges.     Instead  of  presidents  and  secre- 
taries they  flourish  under  all  sorts  of  high-sounding  titles, 
chieftains,  chiefs  and,  if  you  please,  royal  chiefs,  in  a  vain 
effort  to  awaken  the  long-dead  past.     They  also  had  their 
organ,  The  Scottish  American,  in  which  among  much  inter- 
esting news,  statistics  and  biography,  they  delivered  them- 
selves of  appalling  sentimentalities.    Its  chief  offence  was  the 
publication  of  bathetical  imitations  of  the  simple  Scotch  sing- 
ers, pouring  forth  sentimentality  for  sentiment,  and  maudlin 
nonsense  for  pathos.     Beside  plain  unvarnished  figures  and 
accounts  of  Scottish  achievement  or  decadence,  impartial  in 
their  inferred  praise  or  blame,    appeared    utter    balderdash 
penned  to  "The  Psalm  ma  Mither  used  tae  Sing,"  or  "Ma  dear 
auld  Hame  across  the  Seas,"  and  other  degradations  of  a  fine 
lyrical  tradition.     Yet  another   form   of   unbalanced   racial 
pride  ramped  in  its  pages.    Any  notable  man  with  an  obscure 
Scot  among  his  far-off  ancestors  was  sure  to  be  hailed  as  a 
descendant  of  "the  heathery  isle,"  and  his  achievement  speed- 
ily accounted  for.    The  English,  Irish  or  other  foreign  strains 
in  his  blood  were  relegated  to  oblivion  or  tactily  understood  to 
be  the  sources  of  his  slips  from  virtue.   Peace,  however,  to  its 
pages,  for  it  is  now  no  more. 

Just  how  far  Scotch  sentimentality,  their  most  gentle  virtue 
turned  to  vice,  is  responsible  for  the  same  failing  on  this  con- 
tinent it  would  be  interesting  to  know.  For  the  American, 
both  in  Canada  and  in  the  States,  is  apt  to  be  a  sentimental 
body  despite  his  hard-headed  business  ability.     Emerson,  I 
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think  it  was,  who  declared  that  American  greatness  was 
largely  due  to  the  colonizing  Scot.  Had  he  lived  to-day  he 
might  also  have  laid  to  their  charge  the  monstrous  brag  and 
unrestrained  emotion  which  filled  the  newspapers  of  both 
countries  throughout  and  after  the  war.  It  would  ill  become 
me,  a  Canadian,  to  lay  the  burden  of  this  upon  the  States. 
Toronto  papers  at  least  "did  themselves  proud"  in  this  respect, 
and  if  our  loss  was  the  greater  so  should  be  our  restraint. 

From  the  flamboyant  Scot,  fortunately  in  the  minority,  we 
turn  to  Stevenson,  to  find  only  restrained  sincerity  when  he 
speaks  of  his  country  or  countrymen.  At  all  times,  but  per- 
haps chiefly  then,  he  has  an  invincible  way  of  winding  him- 
self into  one's  heart.  Who  can  resist  his  account  of  the  tat- 
tered ne'er-do-weel  with  the  rich  lowland  accent  whom  he 
found  about  to  enter  his  house?  He  scamps  no  detail  of  his 
unlovely  appearance,  his  air  of  a  consummate  and  plausible 
rogue,  yet  he  pours  no  scorn,  no  indignation  on  this  wayfarer 
from  afar,  "somewhere  on  the  high-seas  of  life  .  .  .  mis- 
erably gone  down."  He  allowed  this  wreck  to  take  his  brazen 
departure,  half  sternly,  and  half  with  a  whimsical  amusement 
at  his  own  tolerance  and  acknowledges  tacitly  that  the  loafer's 
claim  as  a  brother  Scot  was  equally  the  source  of  his  lenience 
with  his  plausible  impudence  and  farcical  coolness  in  excuse. 
A  wanderer  himself,  his  books  are  full  of  recounters,  imag- 
inary and  real,  with  his  countrymen,  with  perhaps  for  chief 
the  Calif ornian  settler  who  travelled  miles  in  order  merely  to 
hold  five  minutes'  talk  with  a  fellow-Scot. 

Therefore,  for  the  outland  Scot  to  read  Stevenson,  is  as 
though  the  lowlander  far  away  from  home  should  hear  the 
highland  pipes.  In  his  own  countryside  they  might  pass  un- 
noticed or  strike  discordantly  upon  his  ear,  but  where  the  air 
is  bright  with  sunshine,  and  there  is  no  mist  of  purple  on  the 
hills,  he  will  raise  his  head  in  suppressed  excitement  at  the 
first  far-off  wail.  It  is  of  little  use  that  an  instinct  tells  me 
that  should  I  return  to  the  homely  fields  of  Aberdeen  I  should 
in  a  twelvemonth  long  for  the  skies  and  birdsongs  of  Canada, 
for  her  tangled  bush  and  rock-bound  lakes.  I  know  that  here 
only  is  my  country  yet  at  times  a  song,  a  snatch  of  braid  Scots 
in  a  street-car,  wakens  a  homesickness  for  hillsides  and  moor- 
lands never  seen. 
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There  is  a  passage  in  The  Foreigner  at  Home  which  refers 
to  a  family  whose  name  occurs  throughout  Aberdeenshire,  and 
in  the  old  days  was  a  clan  with  which  to  reckon.  They  were 
for  the  most  part  farmers,  lairds  and  greater  land-owners, 
ploughing  the  stubborn  soil  at  the  foot  of  the  highlands,  and 
long  since  had  absorbed  the  fire  and  recklessness  and  much  of 
the  blood  of  their  Celtic  neighbors.  Their  name  has  been  a 
by-word  in  Scotland  for  daftness  and  impatience  of  control. 
They  "ha'e  the  guidin'  o't"  according  to  the  pipe  tune.  That 
is  to  say,  if  they  do  not  first  come  sorely  to  grief.  Strangely 
enough,  their  motto  is  singularly  inappropriate — Bydand,  or 
in  English,  Waiting.  Waiting  was  the  last  thing  they  con- 
sidered if  a  sword  must  out  or  a  maid  be  won,  and  by  this 
their  adventures  in  conventional  English  society  make  amaz- 
ing and  delightful  reading.    A  Canadian  has  said  of  them, 

"Hot-blooded,  reckless  of  the  cost, 
They  took  their  fling  in  war  and  wooing, 
And  counted  the  whole  world  well  lost 
And  ne'er  smirched  honour  in  the  doing." 

There  is  exaggeration  in  the  last  line,  perhaps,  but  the  rest 
is  true  enough,  for  their  tartan  and  their  war  music  is  known 
over  the  world.  Yet  strong-handed  and  debonnaire,  individu- 
ally brooking  neither  insult  nor  slight  these  "cocks  o'  the 
North"  had  but  an  ill  time  with  their  neighbors.  Clan  Chat- 
tan,  chieftained  by  the  Macintoshes  and  the  Macphersons, 
led  them  many  a  dance,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  they  were  often 
left  to  pay  the  piper,  for  their  head  early  abandoned  his  posi- 
tion as  a  chief  to  become  a  political  power  in  both  south  and 
north,  and,  therefore,  hesitated  to  repel  raid  with  raid. 

Stevenson's  reference  to  the  name,  a  mere  illustration  in 
passing,  conjured  up  for  me  these  gay  folk,  the  neighbors  of 
my  father's  house.  The  brick  walls  of  Toronto,  with  its 
square-laid  streets  and  trodden  snow,  vanished  into  the  mist 
hanging  cold  and  chill  over  the  barren  moors  and  lifting  hills. 
From  the  farm  of  Scurdargue  some  remote  forbear  of  mine, 
as  "reckless  of  the  cost"  as  the  others,  marched  out  with  his 
broad  sword  to  be  wounded  at  Shirramuir — that  battle  when 
"they  ran  and  we  ran,"  and  resulting  disastrously  for  King 
James.  This  Jacobite  of  mine  probably  ran  with  the  rest  for 
history  only  relates  that  he  returned  with  a  hand  disabled  by 
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a  saber-cut,  perhaps  dealt  by  a  pursuing  English  trooper.  A 
son  took  a  bleak  farm  at  the  edge  of  the  upland  moors,  and 
his  descendants  farmed  its  windy  fields  for  many  years,  but 
the  old  house  is  now  deserted  as  a  dwelling,  and  a  new  one, 
more  pretentious  and  looking  bravely  among  its  trees,  has 
been  built  by  a  stranger.  Yet  despite  this,  and  though  the 
last  generation  of  the  old  Jacobite's  descendants  are  scat- 
tered east  and  west  across  the  world,  and  though  indeed  I 
have  seen  neither  farm  house  nor  overtopping  hill,  the  names 
thereabout  have  a  homely  ring  that  cannot  be  denied.  Cana- 
dian though  I  am  there  are  other  scenes,  set  in  a  different  land 
with  different  customs,  which  also  claim  my  loyalty. 

This  screed  of  mine  is  without  doubt  not  the  fashion  in 
Canada,  yet  it  is  not  without  reason.  Her  people  are  gath- 
ered from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth.  Their  roots  reach 
down  not  only  to  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  to  France  and  Italy, 
to  Germany,  Scandinavia,  the  Balkans,  and  to  the  far-off  East. 
They  look  back  to  a  score  of  differing  civilizations  and  draw 
their  inspiration  from  as  many  traditions  as  there  are  nation- 
alities on  the  earth.  Discount  as  we  may  the  force  of  race 
and  parentage,  yet  their  influence  does  not  die  in  one  genera- 
tion nor  in  two,  and  herein  is  both  our  strength  and  our  weak- 
ness. On  the  one  hand,  the  amalgamation  of  peoples  should  be 
the  source  of  vigour  and  breadth  of  outlook,  but  on  the  other, 
nationality  can  scarcely  be  born  till  we  look  upon  the  land  as 
the  home  of  our  fathers  who  builded  its  works  and  fashioned 
its  laws.  This  amalgamation  is  perhaps  Canada's  greatest 
problem.  H.  K.  G. 


Correspondence 

The  Rebel,  in  the  future  The  Canadian  Forum,  is  glad  to 
hear  from  its  readers  and  io  print  letters  of  interest. 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  Quanita,  but  as  the  author 
did  not  enclose  either  name  or  address  we  regret  that  we  are 
unable  to  publish  it. — ED. 
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"The  Lists" 

A  Field  for  Literary  Jousting. 

The  Lists  committee  are  very  glad  to  announce  that  0.  C.  P. 
has  won  the  prize  for  Competition  "A,"  with  a  play  entitled, 
"The  Steps."  Consideration  of  space  prevent  the  publishing 
of  the  play  here,  but  some  general  discussion  of  it  would  not  be 
out  of  order.  The  subject,  the  living  through,  by  an  old  man, 
an  act  of  murder  and  vengeance,  his  imagination  quickened 
to  hear  the  steps  of  the  various  participants,  is  well  handled. 
The  background  of  the  old  inn,  with  the  landlord  and  his  wife, 
is  portrayed  skilfully,  although  it  occupies  rather  too  large  a 
part  of  a  play  so  short.  The  uncertainty  in  the  reader's  mind 
as  to  the  connection  of  the  old  man  with  the  story  which  comes 
so  clearly  before  him,  tends  to  increase  the  atmosphere  of 
mystery  pervading  the  play,  probably  adding  to  its  effective- 
ness as  a  piece  of  romantic  writing,  but  detracting  from  its 
dramatic  value.  A  query  left  by  a  drama  in  the  mind  should 
be  of  deeper  human  import  than  the  one  left  by  this  play — 
it  gives  a  bit  the  feeling  of  having  gone  to  swim  and  found 
the  water  only  deep  enough  for  paddling.  But  the  writer 
has  shown  undoubted  skill  in  the  difficult  task  chosen. 

No  prize  was  awarded  for  Competition  "B." 
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Afternoon  Tea  or  Banquet 

We  Guarantee  Our  Service 
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PLEASE  DO  NOT  REMOVE 
CARDS  OR  SLIPS  FROM  THIS  POCKET 
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